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PART IV. 



APOC. XII, XIII, XIV. 



SUPPLEMBNTAL AND EXPLANATORY HISTORY OF THE 
RISE, CHARACTER, AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 

BEAST FROM THE ABYSS, 

OR 

POPEDOM ; 

WITH ITS ADJUNCTS, 
AND THE CONTRASTED IMPERSONATION OF THE 

CHURCH OF CHRIST. 



INTRODUCTION. 

RETROGRESSION OF THE VISIONS. 

'* And there appeared a great sign in heaven ; — a woman 
clothed vnth the sun/' &c. — Apoc. xii. 1. 

So we enter on the Fourth and Supplemental Part of 
the Revelation to St. John : — a Part, the peculiar charac- 
teristic of which was the exhibition of certain individual 
figurative impersonations on the scene, especially of the 
Beast from the abyss : whereby not only was an omis- 
sion in the former Apocalyptic series of visions supplied ; 
but a connecting link also established between them and 
Daniel's celebrated vision of the fourth Beast, an im- 
personation similar or identical with the Apocalyptic. 

Before proceeding however to consider the vision here 
beginning, it will be necessary to call the Reader's atten- 
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2 APOC. XII. 1. [part IV. 

tion to the evidence of a retrogressive character in both 
it, and the two subsequent and intimately connected 
visions, of the Wild Beast from the Sea, and the Lamb 
with^his 144,000 followers on Mount Zion ; — evidence 
just hinted at, at the close of my last chapter. Hitherto 
the series of Apocalyptic visions had been, in respect of 
their development of things future, uninterruptedly con- 
tinuous and progressive : — the retrospective history of 
Chrisfs'two Witnesses not forming an exception, because 
that is given in conversational explanatory narrative by 
the Angelic interlocutor. But there now appear in the 
new vision marks, not to be mistaken, of an interruption 
and breaking off from the subject next preceding. For 
the temple, with its ark of the Covenant, just said to 
have been opened in heaven, and the thunderings, light- 
nings, and voices, that followed thereon, are abruptly 
left in the sacred description, although evidently indica- 
tive of events that were to follow consecutively afterwards ; 
and a vision begins, — ^the first of a new and continuous 
series of visions, — apparently quite unconnected and de- 
tached.* Further, that this series of visions is supple- 
mentaly and explanatory of what has gone before, appears 
from the two following characteristic and decisive marks : 
Jirstf that their grand subject is the development of the 
rise, establishment, and reign of that Wild Beast from 
the abyss, or sea, which was before spoken of as existing 
in the time of Christ's two Witnesses, and making war 
upon, and killing them : — secondly, that the same re- 
markable period of 42 months, or 1260 days, which 
was noted in the Witnesses' history as that of Paganized 
Christians treading down the Holy City and of the Wit- 
nesses prophesying in sackcloth, is here spoken of as 
inluded in the visio ns now commencing also ; it being 
that of the Wild Beast from the abyss, or sea, holding 
investment of the seven-headed Dragon's delegated au- 
thority, and of the sun-clothed Woman's remaining a 

* Vitringa thinks that there was a pause in the representation, the better to 
mark this break : " Visum hoc est novum ; ac probabile est intercessisse tem- 
poris afiquod intervallum inter illud et superius." p. 691. 
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refugee in the wilderness.^ It is surely scarce presuma- 
ble^ even k priori, that there should have been intended 
in the divine prophetic calendar two different successive 
periods of 42 months ; during the first of which Pagan- 
ized Christians should lord it, with the Beast from the 
abyss among them, during the second the Pagan Wild 
Beast from the sea : two different and successive periods 
of 1 260 days ; during the first of which the witnesses 
of Christ should prophesy in sackcloth, during the next 
the Church of Christ disappear and take refuge in the 
wilderness. Moreover Daniel's mention of but one such 
period, ere the Saints' assumption of the kingdom,^ puts 
the supposition out of the question. — Hence the periods 
must be considered coincident : the vision of the Wild 
Beast from the sea, described in Apoc. xiii, running on 
in chronological parallel with that of the Witnesses* 
sackcloth-prophesying, and those of the cotemporary 
external judgments of th^ Saracens and the Turks ; that 
of the Woman and seven-headed Dragon, the subject of 
the preceding or xiith Apocalyptic Chapter, in parallel 
with visions yet earlier. 

A reason quite sufficient for the retrogression at once 
suggests itself, in the necessity of further information 
respecting the persecuting Wild Beasts just referred to 
as the slayer of the witnesses, in order to its clear eluci- 
dation. For (as I intimated at the close of the last 
chapter) must not St. John, on hearing of their being 
slain by the BeaM from the abyss, have necessarily felt the 
questions rising in his mind, Who ? How ? Whence ? — 
Retrogression for explanations like this is a method 
practised by the best writers, (I might instance Gibbon or 
Hallam,) on modern European history. Having in the 
first instance described the events' of some long period of 
time with reference chiefly to secular mattersy or foreign 
politics, they return on their steps, in a new chapter or 
section of their book, to trace the ecclesiastical history 
through the same interval, and bring it up to the same 

' Compare Apoc. zi. 2, 3 ; xii. 14 ; xiii. 5. ^ Dan. vii. 25, 26. 
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4 APOC. XII, 1. [part IV. 

point of tiipe as the secular. — And let me add that the 
opisthographismt or writing ivithout, as well as within,^ 
of that seven-sealed scroll in the LamVs band, which 
contained, as we may presume, all the Apocalyptic pro- 
phecy, furnished peculiar facility for the exhibition of 
these retrogressive visions in their chronological paral- 
lelism with the visions preceding. On the full, or nearly 
full unrolling of the scroll, after the seventh trumpet's 
sounding, the length without might be exhibited to the 
Evangelist^s sight similarly divided as the length within ; 
and with many marks of parallelism and running cor- 
respondence connecting the one and the other. I say 
many, because in effect between the new visions and the 
old, there are traceable many and striking correspond* 
encies ; more, if I mistake not, than have hitherto been 
thought of : and all in continuous succession ; just like 
the t aches and loops ^ to borrow an old comparison, of 
the hangings of the Jewish Tabernacle.^ Now supposing 
the one series to have been written without, as the other 
within, and the parallelism marked by corresponding lines 
in the Apocalyptic scroll, an evident fitness will appear 
in the opisthographic form of the scroll : a fitness worthy, 
as it seems to me, of its divine authorship, and such as 
no other explanation of it can suggest.^ 

' I have just gbtnced at the same view of the writing wiihvut in the Apoca« 
lyptic Book in my General Introduction, Vol. i. p. 105. 

' Exod. xxvi. 5, 6. 
' The usual cause of opitthographitm was, as Vitringa observes, p. 262, the 
redundancy of the matter beyond what the author, in choosing the length of his 
roll, had calculated on. "More fere receptum erat ut hujusmodi volumina ifittc^ 
tantiim sive adverse parte scriberentur. Rarius accidebat ut essent owtoBo- 
ypapa-, quod tamen factum ubi materise migor erat copia qukm ut interior 
membranae pars earn admitteret totam." Hence the affectation of it by some 
writers, as if to mark the overflowing fulness of their thoughts, on which Juve- 
nal observes. Sat. i. 5 : 

aut summi jam margine libri 
Scriptus, et in tergo, necdum finitus. 

Of course no such reason could exist fortheopisthographism of an inspired Book. 
And though in EzekieVs prophetic scroll, which was a collection of unconnected 
prophecies, it might simply indicate fulness, and in the Plying Roll of Zech. v. 
1 — 3 simply a twofold division of subject,* yet something of more exact paral< 

* " This is the curse that goeth forth over the face of the whole earth. For 
every one that stealeth shall be cut off, as on this side, according to it ; and 
every one that sweareth shall be cut off, as on that side, according to it." On 
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To trace these marks of parallelism, as they occur, 
will be an object with me in what follows : the corres- 
pondences, I mean, between the prophecies of chapters vi, 
vii, viii, ix, x, xi, on the one hand, and those of chapters 
xii, xiii, xiv, on the other. So far as they have been 
fulfilled, — in other words up to the times now present, 
— to trace them will not be difficult : the subject-matter 
of the one series being chiefly but not wholly secular y of 
the other chiefly but not wholly ecclesiastical i and the 
intermingling of subject in either case just sufficient to 
floark the parallelism and correspondecy. — But of. this 
enough. A sketch of the Scroll itself, thus divided, 
given near the beginning of my first Volume, best exhi- 
bits the whole to the reader s eye. It is time to proceed 
onward to the first vision of the new series itself.— Let 
me only, ere doing so, premise one observation^ It is 
probable that the subject may prove one not admitting 
of so much dramatic interest in the development, as 
much of what has gone before: the chronological ground 
having been already once gone over, and the work now 
required that chiefly of decypbering the particulars of 
certain complicated hieroglyphics or enigmas. But« 
even admitting this, I pray the reader to believe that its 
importance is second to none, in the whole compass of 
the Apocalyptic prophecy. Especially at the present 
time there can be no over-estimating of it. Herein will 
be found wisdom, to understand the Beast's mystery. 
Blessed is he that readeth, and he that both with mind 
and heart comprehendeth, this part of the prophecy. 

Idism might, as I conceive, be expected in that which contained, as did the 
jfpocalffpte, a continuous connected chain of prophecy. 

which Dr. A. Clarke thus comments. " It seems that the Roll was written on 
the front and back. Stealing and swearing are supposed to be two general heads 
of crimes ; the former being sins against man ; the latter against God." 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE SUN-CLOTHED WOMAN TRAVAILING, AND SEVEN- 
HEADED DRAGON CAST DOWN. 

"And there appeared a great sign* in heaven; a 
woman clothed with the son, and the moon under her 
feeti and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. And 
she, being with child, cried travailing in birth, and 
pained to be delivered. — And there appeared another 
sign in heaven : and behold a great red dragon, 
having seven heads and ten horns ; and on his heads 
seven diadems. And his tail drew the third part of 
the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the ground. 
And the dragon stood before the woman who was about 
to be delivered, for to devour her child as soon as it 
was born. — And she brought forth a man-child, who 
was to rule all the nations (c^yi?, gentiles or pagans,) with 
a rod of iron. And the child was caught up to God, 
and to his throne. (And the woman fled towards the 
wilderness ; ^ where she hath a place prepared of God, 
that they should feed her there a thousand two hundred 
and threescore days.) — And there was war in heaven. 
Michael and his angels fought against the dragon ; and 
the dragon fought and his angels ; and prevailed not, 
neither was their place any more found in heaven. And 
the great dragon was cast out ; that old serpent called 
the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world : 
he was cast down upon the ground, and his angels were 

^ :trifA§top. The authorized version wonder would rather answer to the Greek 
repay. The two words are used together in Heb. ii. 4, " signs, and wonders, and 
mirades." A oijficiov, or sign, is properly some visible representation, bearing 
resemblance to what the sign is to predict. So Ezekiel laying siege against a 
picture of Jerusalem ; (Ezek. iv. 1 — ^3 ;) " This shall be a sign to the house of 
Israel:" Matt. zii. 39, "An evil generation seeketh after a m^; and no sign 
shall be given to it but the sign of the prophet Jonas : for as Jonas/' &c. And 
again Luke ii. 12, &c. — So Bryce Johnston. 

* fif Tiyr tpfiiutr, observed on afterwards. 
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cast out with him. And I heard a loud voice saying in 
heaven ; ' Now hath come the salvation, and strength, 
and kingdom of our God, and the authority of his Christ : 
for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, which ac- 
cused them before our God day and night. And they 
overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimony ; and they loved not their lives 
unto the death. Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye 
that dwell in them ! " Apoc. xii. 1 — 12. 

Thus, as the best and necessary introduction to the 
history of the Wild Beast from the abyss, the 
Witnesses' persecutor and murderer, there was first 
sketched to St. John in vision something of that of an 
earlier and cognate enemy of the Church, the seven- 
headed DRAGON. 

In order to the decyphering of the whole hieroglyphic, 
we have to consider in the above, 1 . the persons and 
state of things indicated by the two associated symbols 
of the woman travailing^ and the seven-headed dragon 
watching to devour her child at birth ; 2. the historical 
solution both of the crisis itself, and of what is said of 
the result of.the crisis, in the woman^s parturition and 
the dragon^ s dejection from heaven ; 3. the song of tri- 
umph celebrating it. 

I. The persons, and cotemporary state of 

THINGS, INDICATED BY THE TWO ASSOCIATED SYMBOLS 
OF THE WOMAN AND THE DRAGON. 

1. The meaning of the travailing woman^ first exhi- 
bited in vision, can scarce be mistaken. She is spoken 
of in the last verse of this chapter as the mother of 
'' those that keep the commandments of God, and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ." ^ She was evidently there- 

^ Compare Gal. iv. 26 ; "The Jerusalem that is aboye, and is the mother of 
us all." On which expression see my Note*, Vol. i. p. 101. — ^The difference 
between this ideal mother-church of St. Paul, and the woman or church in the 
text, is I conceive that the /orm«r includes all the Lord's saints, those departed 
as well as those alive on earth, — ^the UUter those only that are alive on earth, 
with reference of course to their corporate or church chanurter : also that the 
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fore Christ's true Church on earth : the Church of the 
144,000, orjirst bom, whose names were ivrittenin heaven: 
one ever faithful in heart and all essential doctrine ; though 
not without the tarnish, more or less, of some earthly 
admixture. In respect of profest /ai^A and worship^ the 
temple and its inner court had been before used to repre- 
sent it \ in respect of polity^ the figure of the Holy 
City.^ But there was yet another character in which 
the Lord would exhibit its relation to Him ; a relation 
the closest and most endeared, and which was myste- 
riously shadowed forth in the marriage-union, instituted 
for the children of men in Paradise ; — I mean that of 
the Bride, the Lamb's wife.* — ^The investiture of the 
woman with the 'sun as her robe of light, the moon 
(the crescent-moon, I conceive) as the sandal to her 
feet,^ and the twelve stars as her coronal or diadem, 
must needs have appeared on the scene of vision very 
beautiful : and it might perhaps recal to St* John that 
description of the Church in the Song of Songs ; **Fair 
as the moon, bright as the sun, and terrible as an host 
(the starry host, surely) with its banners."* — But what 

former is pure from all admixture of evil ; while the latter has that admixture* 
both from the remaining sin of the regenerate, and from the ^stpparent adhesion 
to it of certain of the orthodox unregenerate. 

^ See Vol. i. p. 100, and Apoc. viii. 3, xi. 1, 2, &c. 

^ In Apoc. xix. 7, the whole true Church, perfected, is again brought for- 
ward in this character ; " The marriage of Uie Lamb hath come, and his wife 
hath made herself ready :" also Apoc. xxi. 2 : "I saw the new Jerusalem prepared 
as a bride for her husband." The 144,000, its earthly living part, are so hinted 
at Apoc. xiv. 4. 

' In the Canticles vii. 1, the bride's ihoet are mentioned as among her orna- 
ments of dress ; " How beautiful are thy feet with shoes." And any one who 
may have seen the gold or iUver-embroideredf and at one end crescent-ihaped 
shoes of the rich Asiatics, will recognize the appropriateness of this representa- 
tion of the ereiceni -moon in the vision. — ^This form of it however is not necessary 
to my explanation." In Isa. iii. 18, " round tires lihe the moon** are mentioned 
among the ornaments of the daughters of Zion : and Diodati says on the verse 
that " they wore those often on their shoes." 

So somewhat similarly the noble Romans of St. John's time : as Statius ex- 
presses it Silv. V. 2. 29 ; 

Sic te clara puer genitum sibi curia scnslt ; 
Primaque patrieiA dausit vestigia lunA. 

On which Cruseus : " Lunatis calceis, id est habentibus speciem medis lunse, 
utcbantur nobiles." 

* Cant. vi. 10. In the authorized version it is " terrible as an army" (the 
word army, or host, is supplied) " with banners :" and it is suggested by learned 
Commentators that the idlusion in the word banners is to the distinctive lights of 
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the things prefigured hereby ? This is the question. 
And first there can scarce be meant by the solar emblem, 
I think, what so many commentators have suggested in 
explanation,* — the church's investiture with Christ as 
the sun of righteousness. The sun is no where in the 
Apocalyptic imagery made the representative of. Christ. 
His countenance with its own intrinsic light is described 
as like the sun,^ not as borrowing the sun to enlighten 
it : and, when fuUy revealed in the heavenly City, as 
altogether superseding it to the favoured inhabitants.^ 
Nor, again, by her having the moon subjacent can there 
be meant a trampling on things sublunary. Can the 
moon signify things under the moon ? ^ Consistency re- 
quires that we explain these greater luminaries to signify 
the chief rulers of the state, according to the genercd 
prophetic use of the symbols ; ^ and in the same way the 
stars noted to signify lesser rulers in it. As to the pre- 
cisely defined number of twelve stars, — considering that 
the professing Church on the Apocalyptic scene, including 
the true, was in an earlier vision numerically symbolized 
as the twelve tribes of Israel, we cannot well err, I think, 
in explaining them to signify the heads, or ecclesiastical 
rulers, of those twelve tribes. Especially since this in- 
terpretation agrees with that which is given by inspira- 
tion itself of almost precisely the same symbol, in the 
earliest of all emblematic visions, the dream of the Pa- 
different companies of a cantTan travelling by night, high raised on a pole before 
each company. See Dr. A. Clarke's note ad loc. Bat why not rather the dis- 
tinctive lights, or constellations, of the heavenly host ; — associated as the figure 
is with the sun and moon ? The word host (if that be the one to be supplied) 
is applied, alike in the Hebrew and English, to the itarry hosts ; as wdl as to 
earthly hosts or armies. 

' For example among nwdem expositors Mede, Bishop Newton, Sir I. Newton, 
Vitringa, Suu — ^And so too one of the most ancient, Hippolytus ; whose explana- 
tion of the whole symbol I here add. " Mulierim amictam $ole clarissim^ Ecde- 
aiam significavit, patemo indutam Verbo, quod sole micantius splendet. Dicendo 
Lunam sub pedibus ejus, ccelesti claritate lunse in morem omatam ostendit. 
€2u6d autem ait, In capite ^us corona tteliarum duodecim, duodecim apostolos 
designat, per ouoa fundata est ecdesia." 

^ Compare Apoc. i. 16, z. I : ako Matt. xvii. 2, &c. 

' Apoc. xxi. 23 ; " The city hath no need of the sun or the moon to shine in 
it ; for the Lamb vras the light thereof: " and so again xxii* 5. 

* A sandal too is worn not to be trampled, but to protect the foot. 
' Compare Apoc. vi. ^2 ; viii. 12, &c. See also Vol. i. p. 221. 
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triarcb Joseph ; ^ and indeed with that explanatory note 
given at the very commencement of the Apocalyptic 
visions by the revealing Angel himself ; " The stars are 
the angels^ (or chief and presiding ministers^) of the 
churches." ^ 

And thus we are led to see that the representation 
here given of Christ's Church was not one universally 
or generally true ; but designative of it at some remark- 
able and particular time and conjuncture : viz. when the 
ruling powers in the Apocalyptic world would be asso* 
ciated with it as its decoration and support ; and its 
ecclesiastical rulers, or bishops, would be recognized as 
dignified authorities before the world. — And indeed 
much the same thing is indicated by the very represen- 
tation of the woman as in heaven. For the heaveti zaewat 
is evidently that of political elevation; just as in the 
vision, a little while since discussed by us, of the ascent 
of the Witnesses : it being one in which the dragon might 
occupy a place, as well as the woman : and one, the posi- 
tion in which is contrasted with dejection to the earth, as 
of a change from political power to political degradation.^ 
— As to the description of her travailing^ like a woman 
at her full time, to bring forth a male childy the meaning 
of this will best appear from the very similar prophetic 
imagery in a vision descriptive of the yet future restora- 
tion of the Jews. For, after the words, ** Before she 
travailed she brought forth, before her pain came she 
was delivered of a man-child," the explanation is thus 
given by himself the inspired Prophet : ** Shall the land 
be made to bring forth in one day ? or shall a nation be 
bom at once ? For as soon as Zion travailed she brought 
forth children," ♦ — ^Thus the male child of which the 
literal Zion is to be delivered, is declared to mean her 
children united and multiplied into a nation or dominant 
body politic ; with triumph, glory, and general blessed- 

^ Gen. xxxvii. 9, 10 : "Behold the sun and the moon and the eleven stars 
made obeisance to me. And his father said, Shall I, and thy mother, and thy 
brethren/' (the heads of eleven of the tribes of Israel,) " indeed come to bow 
ourselves to thee?" * Apoc. i. 20. » Apoc. xii. 9. 

* Isaiah Ixvi. 8, 9 ; with the context ; see also Micah v. 3. 
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ness accoiDpanyiDg. ' In like manner we may interpret 
the man-cAi/d of whom the spiritual Zion, or Church of 
Chriatf appeared travailing to be delivered, — not as the 
child Jesus, born at Bethlehem, an explanation on no 
account admissible,^ — ^but as its children united into a 
body politic^ and raised to dominant power ; with the ac« 
companiments of deliverance, triumph, and glory attend- 
ing their nationalization and elevation.^ — The question 
remains, however, whether by the woman's bringing 
forth this man-child, and his being caught up (as after- 
wards mentioned) to God*s throne, there was intended 
that ultimate, perfect, and most glorious nationalization 
of the children of God, and assumption to a seat on 
Christ*s throne, which is to take place at the Lord's 
second coming; — the same that St. Paul writes of in such 
glowing language, ** The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together, waiting for the adoption," 
or, as in a former verse, ' ' manifestation of the sons of 
God."' — whether, I say, this ultimate, perfect, and 
most glorious nationalization and elevation of her chil- 
dren, was the consummation for which the Church was 
in the vision before us represented as travailing ; or 
rather one imperfect, and to be fulfilled in a subordinate 
and earthly triumph ; the latter however and lesser typical 
of the greater. What is said of the man-child after birth 
being ^^ caught up to God and to his throne,'' and again 
of his lot being ** to rule the Gentiles with a rod of iron,** 
— phrases the same very nearly that are applied by Christ, 
in the way of promise, to all the perse veringly faithful of 

' So Woodhouse, &c. But 1 . According to Apocalyptic usage an individual 
depicted in symbol means every where, I believe, many, either collectively, or 
as a succession. 2. Christ is no where called the Son of the Church, but its 
Huiband, Isa. ix. 6, which has been cited, says only, " To us a child is bom, 
to us a son is given;" not, a child is born of the Church. 5. If, notwithstanding 
this, an expositor will have Him to be the Son of the Chnrch, it must be of the 
Jewish Church : and so the woman in the vision will personify the Jewish Church, 
not the Christian ; a view contrary to the whole tenor of the Apocalyptic pro- 
phecy. 4. In which case too the 1260 years of dwelling in the wilderness must 
be assigned to the Jewish Church : — a supposition quite untenable. 

• Daubuz (519) compares Cicero's calling the day of Rome's deliverance from 
Cataline's conspiracy its birthday. '* Quern ego diem verfe nataiem hujus urbis, 
tut certft salutarem, appellare possum." Orat. pro Flacco. 

» Rom. viii. 19. 22, 23. 
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the servants of God/ — these coincidences might perhaps 
at first incline us to attach the more glorious meaning to 
the symbols of the vision. But the next figuration of 
the fortunes of the woman, or church, shewing that she 
was immediately afterwards to be persecuted by the Dra- 
gon, and then to spend 1260 days, or years, in the wil- 
derness, decisively negatives the supposition. It seems 
clear, that whatever the woman's hope in her travail,* 
the Cesser consummation was the one figured in the man- 
child's birth and assumption ; viz. the elevation of the 
christians first to recognition as a body politic, then very 
quickly to the supremacy of the throne in the Apocalyp- 
tic world, i. e. the Roman Empire : — a throne which, as 
thenceforth christian, might consequently thenceforth, 
just like Solomon's,^ be designated as the throne of God, 
Seated on this, it appeared, the christian body would, 
after a little while, coerce the heathens of the empire ; 
and rule them even as with a rod of iron. 

2. The meaning of the other sign or symbol in the 
vision, I mean the great red dragon^ seems also clear. — 
In itself, and without the adjunct of some further and 
distinctive peculiarities, a dragon might be considered as 
the fit representative of any heathen persecutor : a perse- 
cutor in character resembling Pharaoh and Egypt;* and 
animated by Him who is here set forth as the actor and 

* Rev. ii. 26, 27. " To him that overcometh I will give power over the Gen- 
tiles (c|8(riav ciri rwr fBtfc^y) ; and he shall rule them with an iron rod : as a 
potter's vessel they shall be broken.**' Rev. iii. 21 ; " To him that overcometh 
I will grant to sit with me on my throne : even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father on his throne.** 

^ Compare Vol. i. p. 230, 231, supril. 

' 1 Chron. xxiz. 23 ; " And Solomon sate on the throne of the Lord, as king, 
instead of David his father.*' This apposite passage is noted by Daubuz. See 
too Jer. xlix. 38, and Lowth's comment. — " To God and to his throne,*' is an 
hendyadia for God*s throne : just as in Apoc. xiii. 12, " the earth and them that 
dwell therein," for them that dwelt on the earth, simply. 

< The figure is primarily Egyptian ; having reference to the NUe, dragon, or 
crocodile. So Psalm Ixxiv. 13 ; " Thou brakest the heads of the dxagons in the 
waters :'* Isa. li. 9 ; " Art thou not he that hast cut Rahab, and wounded the 
dragon ? " E2ek. xxix. 3 ; " I am against thee, Pharaoh, the great dragon that 
lieth in the midst of its rivers;'* — all written of the Egyptian anti-Israelttish 
P|Ower. — ^Thc reader will not have forgot that Egypt is among the Apocalyptic de- 
signations of Rome; — " which is spiritually called Sodom and l^ypt." Apoc. xi. 8. 
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ruler in all the great heathen powers of this world, — the 
malignant Spirit that first tempted Eve in Paradise, the 
old Serpent, the DevU.^ But what is added of the dragon 
now seen by St John having seven heads and ten horns^ 
marked it (though bearing indeed in the diadem the 
strange badge of Asiatic royalty) as distinctively the per- 
secuting power of Pagan Rome. For these heads could 
scarce be different from the first seven of the Beast ^ the 
Dragon's successor. And the latter were elsewhere thus 
primarily explained by an Angel interpreter ; ** The seven 
heads are seven hills on which the woman (i. e. Rome) 
sitteth : " ^ — a secondary and figurative meaning being 
also assigned to them ; of which (as well as of the ten 
horns, here budding, I conceive, from the root of the 
dragon's seventh head, and as yet undiademed) I shall 
speak with more advantage in a subsequent chapter ; 
only now observing that it too was characteristic of the 
Roman empire. — The suitableness of this symbol to de- 
signate the Roman Emperors and Empire as a persecuting 
antichristian power j^ bent as it was, like Pharaoh, on 
destroying the Christian Israel just on the eve of its 
political establishment, is evident.^ — Besides which its 
national appropriateness has been noted by commenta* 
tors ; inasmuch as the dragon was one of the military 
ensigns of imperial Rome. In fact, in respect of both 
colour and attitude, the dragon of the Roman ensign did 
not inaptly resemble that of the vision before us.^ 

But now let us look to the chronological indications 
in the imagery of this part of the vision. — And first there 

' This is evidently all that U meant by the explanatory oboervation in verse 9, 1 
*' the great Dragon, that old serpent called the Devil and Satan." Mr. Maitland 
indeed observes ; " What meaning is there in language, if we can make the 
Dragon any thing but the great enemy of man ? " Second Enquiry, p. 24. But 
would he argue that in the passages, " Oet thee behind me, Satan," and, " One 
of you is a devil," (Matt. xvi. 23, John vi. 70) the Devil is meant abttractedly 
and persanaUy, not as prompting Peter, and animating Judas ? Or, again, that 
the Devil penonaily has seven heads and ten horns f 

' Apoc. xvii. 9, 18. — On the identity of the Dragon's and the Beasf s seven 
beads, see the next chapter. 

> AsamiZtlary }wirerthet0ar-Aor#ewaschoflento symbolize it. See Vol. i. 122. 

^ Compare the danger of the Israelitish male children, especially Moses, ex- 
posed as they were on the Nile to the Nile-dragons or crocodiles. 

» See in my Plate at p. 16, the sketch of one from Montfaucon, vii. 405. — 
Aramianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10) thus describes it: "The dragon was covered 
with purple cloth, and fastened to the end of a pike gilt and adorned with pre- 
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seems to me to have been to a certain extent a chrono- 
logical indication in the very use of the symbol of a 
dragon. For the Apocalypse, I think, makes use of no 
self-adopted symbols of a country, in reference to times 
earlier than their actual adoption in that country.* And 
since it was not till near the close of the 2nd century 
that the dragon was first used as a Roman ensign, nor 
till the 3rd that its use had become common,^ we might 
thence probably infer that the time represented in the vi- 
sion was scarce earlier, if so early as the third century. — 
A chronological indication of the same kind, but yet more 
restrictive, appears in the use of diadems, not crowns ^ 
on the heads of the dragon, in signification of royal or 
ruling power. For, as observed in an early chapter of 
this Commentary, it was not till about the time of Dio- 
cletian, towards the close of the third century, that the 
diadem was adopted as one of the imperial insignia : ' an 
innovation accompanied with others so important as to 
constitute, we shall hereafter see,^ an epoch in the Roman 
imperial history. — Yet again, it is to be observed, as in- 
dicative of the precise time referred to, that though the 
dragon, or Pagan power of Rome, was still in the poli- 
tical heaven, yet it was only as drawing with his tail one 
third pari of the stars of heaven. So that the intended 
period would seem to have been some little before the 
total dejection of Paganism from its supremacy in the 
Roman empire, at the commencement of the fourth cen* 

ciouB stones. It opened its wide throat, and the wind blew through it : and it 
hissed, as if in a rage, with its tail floating in several folds through the air." 
He elsewhere often gives it the epithet of purpuretu, purple-red : " purpureum 
signum draconis," &c. — ^With which Claudian's description well agrees : 

Hi volucres toUunt aquilas ; hi picta draconum 

Colla levant : multumque tumet per nubila serpens, 

Intus stimulante noto, vivitque reoeptis 

Flatibus, et vario mentitur sibila flatu. 
> So in regard of the horse, the crown, the tword, and the balance in the three 
fint Seals; also of the diadem, as here used, and in ch. ziii. I. — Compare too 
Part ii. ch. iv. $ I, in my 1st Volume. 

' In Trajan's time it was a Dacian ensign, not a Roman ; as appears from the 
bas-reliefs on Tnyan's arch. Adrian, who wrote under the Antoninef, is, I be- 
lieve the first Author who assigns it to Roman armies. After which it was as a 
Roman ensign sculptured on Severus' Arch of triumph. — Later in the third cen- 
tury it had become almost as notorious among Roman ensigns as the eagle itself : 
and is in the fourth century noted by Prudentius, Vegetius, Chrysostom, Am- 
mianus, &c ; in the fifth by Claudian and othera. 

* See Vol. i. p. 131, and my Article on the subject in the Appendix to the 
present Volume. < Viz in Chap. Iv. of this Part iv. 
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tury : — in short that of the same crisis of transition from 
the Pagan supremacy to the Christian that the previous 
figuration of the woman indicated. — ^To this crisis every 
indication converges. And it is precisely such an one 
as prophecy delights in depicting. 

For the verification both of what was figured of the 
crisis itself, and of its result in the woman's parturition 
of her male child and the dragon^s dejection from heaven, 
we must next look, as proposed, into history. It is easily 
seen, notwithstanding Mr. Faber*s impression of their 
incompatibility,^ how at such a crisis the woman's and 
dragon's elevation might well have existed cotemporarily 
in the same political heaven. But it is something much 
more precise and definite respecting their relative positions 
that we have now to verify in history : — ^viz. a crisis when 
not only both the one and the other were elevated in poli- 
tical power, but when the proportion of power was such, 
that the Pagan Dragon held ascendancy in but one third of 
the Roman political heaven, the Christian Church in the 
other two. This point is one never yet, I believe, explained 
by expositors. Yet on a careful investigation of the 
history of the times referred to, it will soon appear. 

IL The historical solution of the crisis. 

It is to be remembered then that in A. D. 303, 
when Diocletian and Galerius published their terrible 
edicts of persecution against the Christians, the Roman 
empire was divided into four Tetrarchies, governed re- 
spectively by Diocletian and Maximian in the character 
of the two Augusti^ or senior Emperors, and Galerius 
and Constantius as the two Casars^ or junior Emperors : 
the empire however being considered as still politically 
united and one. Soon after this, Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian abdicated. And, a few other changes having oc- 
curred in the years next following, the Empire was at 
the commencement of the year 311 thus partitioned : — 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain under Constantine^ the son and 
successor to Constantius ; — Italy, together with the Afri- 

* " According to neitker interpretation of heaoen " (i. e. as denoting either 
aeemiar or ecclentuHcol sapremacy) " can we place the Christian and the Pagans 
within the limits of the same heaven. Antecedent to the time of Constantine the 
Pigaiis were in the secular heaven, the Christians excluded from it:" ftc. S. C. iii. 84. 
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can Province, under Maxenlius ; — lUyricum under lAci- 
niu8 ; — the East of Europe with Asia under Oalerius^ 
now the first in dignity of the Augusti ; — and Syria and 
Egypt under Maximin : which last of the list had just 
previously been appointed, with the Syrian and Egjrptian 
Government as his appanage, a fifth Emperor. — During 
this period what the Church suffered it is needless to re- 
count. The vision of the 5th Seal has depicted it^ The 
sorrows of a woman in travail had indeed come upon 
her. Her children were to be crushed, as one of the 
hydra-like enemies of the state, by the heaven-sent 
champions of Roman Paganism (^nd the Roman Empire.* 
— In the May following, however, light dawned on 
the Christians. From his sick and dying bed the con- 
science-stricken Galerius issued an Edict of Toleration 
in their favor : — an Edict which was published in the 
names of Constantine and Licinius, as consentient par- 
ties, as well as in his own : though not in those of Maxen- 
tius or Maximin. And when, in the course of the two next 
eventful years, the following further changes had occur- 
red, — viz. the European Provinces of Galerius been ap- 
propriated, on his death, by Licinius, the Asiatic by 
Maximin,^ and those of the Emperor Maxentius, on his 

> See Vol. i. p. 185. 

' See the medal appended ; where Maximian appears in the guise and with 
the name of Hercules, destroying his hydra enemy. Similar in character to 
which is a medal of Diocletian as Jove striking down with his thunderbolt a 
Titan monster ending in serpents, in place of the lower half of the human body. 
The exact year of their being struck is uncertain. Eckhel viii. 9, 19, places them 
among the numi vagi from 284 to 304 A.D. ; including therefore 303, the year 
of the commencement of their persecution of the Christians. The titles Jmnus 
and HereuliMU are amply explained from their two Emperors' mad devotion to 
Jupiter and Hercules, from whom they effected to b« sprung, whom to re- 
present, and as whom to be worshipped. — ^Under figure of the Titan and the 
Hydra certain enemies hated and destroyed by them are of course signified. 
Were these the barbarian invaders of the empire only 7 Eckhel (p. 19) inclines 
to this notion. On the other hand Spanheim (Dissert v.) and Beger 
(Thesaurus Palatinus p. 361,) in commenting on this medal explain it, as well 
as other writers, with reference to the Emperors' persecution of the Christians. 
Nor I think without reason. That they r^arded the Christians, and thought to 
have destroyed them, as enemies of the state, appears in their frunous inscrip* 
tion ; " Diodetianus Jovius et Maximian Herculeus . . . nomine Christianorum 
deleto, qui Remp. evertebani" And so Gibbon, quoted Vol. i. p. 184. Com- 
pare too lActantius' boast over the Jovii and Herculei, quoted by me, VoL i- d. 
219 Note \ also Julian's designation of Constantius' adherents, (Ep. xxiii.), 
on the professedly Christian side, as wo\vk9^oKo¥ tl^pcof, 

* So Gibbon, ii. 214; "The Provinces of Asia fell to the share of Maximin, 
and those of Europe augmented the portion of Licinius. The Hellespont and 
the Thracian Bosphorus formed their natural boundary." — Milner is incorrect in 
assigning Asia Minor to Liciniut in the partition. Cent. iv. c. 1. 
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defeat and death, by Constantine, — when, in this manner, 
the Roman empire had for the first time become tripar- 
tited between three Emperors,' — the precedency among 
whom, T may just observe in passing, was adjudged by 
the Senate to Constantine,^ — ^the Christians emerged 
from these political revolutions thus variously circum- 
stanced. In two thirds of the Empire, embracing its 
whole European and African territory, they enjoyed 
toleration ;. and presently after, by virtue of the celebrated 
Milan Decree of Constantine and Licinius, issued March 
313 in their favor, the imperial kindly recognition and 
support : in the other or Asiatic third they were still, 
after but a brief and uncertain respite, exposed to perse* 
cution, in aU its bitterness and cruelty, as before. 

And now then was not the state of things in the 
Roman empire one that precisely answered to the crisis 
depicted in the vision? — First the christian Church, 
united as one,' and morally bright and beautiful,^ — 
abundantly the more so from the purifying effect of the 
late persecution, — appeared before the world ascendant, 
for the first time, in the political heaven ;^ with the sun- 
shine embracing it of the highest of the three Imperial 
dignities, and the light and favor of the second also 
beaming on it : moreover with the chief bishops resplen- 
dent at its head, as a starry coronal ;^ they being re- 
cognized generally as ecclesiastical dignitaries, and soon 

1 See the Tabular View g;iven Vol. i. p. 335. 

' "The Roman Senate assigned Constantine the first rank among the three 
AupuH who then governed the Roman world." Gibbon, ii. 234. 

'^'^ When Constantine was admitted into the Church, it was one and un- 
divided as to aitides of faith ; the Novatians, Meletians, and Donatists being 
nther schismatics than heretics." Burton, Hist, of the Christian Church, p. 427 . 

^ " We must not expect," says Neander, i. 278, " to find in the visible Church 
(of eailj times) any community entirely glorious, and' without spot and wrinkle : 
on the other hand we should not fail to perceive the heavenly beauty, which 
tcaOy did beam through the stains and blemishes of the early Church." — ^We 
nust remember too that it is Christ's true Church which seems to be contem- 
plaied all through in the Apocalyptic figuration ; though profeaedly all Christians, 
at the time ^oken of, in respect of ftmdamental doctrines attached themselves 
to tl, as to the primiiwe and true mother-Church. See Milner, Cent. iii. chaps. 
21, 22. 

* Compare Gibbon's description, iii. 278, to precisely the same effect. 

tf vpo^f npn^s. So Euaebius V. C. iii. 7, of the Bishops assembled by Constan- 
tine to the Council of Nice. 

VOL. III. C 
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twelve of the number distinguished from among the rest, 
as the heads of the ftv^cKo^^uXoy of the Christian Israel.^ — 
The time at which she thus appeared is observable as 
the expiration of her 40th week of gestation, calculated 
on the year-day prophetic chronological scale from the 
Lord's ascension.^ Her travail had begun , above a pro* 
phetic week before, in the Diocletian persecution ; and 
long, and painful, and ineffective hitherto, had been her 
sufferings. She had been with child : she had been in 
pain: she had brought forth but wind: she had wrought 
no deliverance on the earth. ^ But now the moment for 
her deliverance had come. The throes immediately pre- 
ceding t:hildbirth were upon her, and under the best aus-? 
pices. The imperial edict of favor to the Christians was 
but the precursor evidently to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, and by consequence its supremacy in the empire ; 
i. e. to the birth of the man-child, and his assumption 
to God's throne. And what next but the ruling of the 
Pagans with a rod of iron ? For it had long been evi- 
dent that Christianity and Paganism could not consist 
together in. power; and that on the elevation of the 

' Id Constantine's ecdetiastical diviBion of the empire there were four grand 
divisions under Pnetorian Prt^ecis, and thirteen Dioceses : — of the first or Eastern 
Pns/ecture, the Oriental, Egyptian, Asiatic, Pontic, and Thracian Dioceses ; of 
the second or lUyrian Prefecture, the Macedonian and Dacian Dioceses, united 
under one exarch ; of the third or Italian Prsefecture, the Italian, West African, 
and West Illyrian Dioceses; of the fourth or GcUlic Praefecture, the Gallic, 
Spanish, and British Dioceses. — See Bingham, B. ix. C. 1 ; who gives the list of 
Ptaefectures, Dioceses, and Provinces from the Notitia Imperii, said to have been 
written about the time of Arcadius and Honorius, when the Macedonian and 
Dacian Dioceses had separate governments. But Bower states that under Con- 
stantine these were united under one Exarch, the Bishop of Thessalonica ; so 
making the then number of Dioceses in a manner twelve. (Hist, of Pope Sylves- 
ter.) — It is needless to observe on the large sense of the word Diocese, as then 
used. 

' " As the time of gestation from the conception to the birth, in women with 
child is known to be 40 weeks, or 280 days, so from the first rise of our Saviour's 
kingdom at his resurrection and ascension, A.D. 33, till the famous Proclama- 
tion and Edict for the' universal liberty and advancement of Christianity by Con- 
stantine and Licinius, A.D. 313, which put an end to the pangs of birth in the 
heaviest persecution that ever was then known, was exactly 280 years." Whis- 
ton, quoted by Bishop Newton. The 39th week expired in the Diocletian per- 
secution. 

Compare the Jewish Rabbin's explanation of Micah's prophecy, " Until the 
time that she that travaileth hath brought forth," on precisely the same prin- 
ciple, given by me in a Note in my Chapter ix. $ 1. on the Year-day principle, 
infrit ^ Isa. xxvi. 17, 18. 
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fonner there must needs' follow the oppression, and 
finally destruction of the latter/ 

On the other hand, — to turn to the second symbol 
represented^— the old Roman Pagan power, concentrated 
for the time in Maximin, the third Ruler of the Roman 
world, and Emperor from the Nile to the Bosphorus, 
with a Satanic enmity animating it against the gospel 
and the Church, appeared like the great red dragon in 
the vision. Infuriate at the now imminent prospect of 
the Christian body attaining establishment in the Empire, 
Maximin renewed the persecution against Christians 
within the limits of his own dominion ; prohibiting their 
assemblies, and degrading, and even killing their bishops. 
** He drew with his tail the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and cast them to the ground."^ And as the vital 
blow against the Christian cause and Church needed to 
be struck, as he thought, at those Emperors who had 
adopted and patronized it, he made war against them, 
and rushed furiously to the conflict. The Dragon that 
had stood before the woman, when ready to be delivered, 
hasted to devour her child in the very act of births 

Such seems to have been the exact crisis figured in 
the vision before us. It was the crisis of the last struggle 
of ascendant Paganism to retain supremacy, and crush 
Christianity, in the empire. ** Before the decisive battle,'* 
says Milner, ** Maximin vowed to Jupiter that, if victo- 
rious, he would abolish the christian name. The contest 

' Even before the Diodetian persecution, on Constantius Chlorus (father to 
Constantine) showing fayour to the Christians of his goyemment, we are tord ; 
" This alarmed the Pftgan priests, whose interests were so closely connected with 
the continaance of the andent superstitions ; and who apprehended, and not 
without reason, that to thdr great detriment the Christian rdigion would be- 
come daily more universal and triumphant throughout the empire." Moshdm, 
IT. 1. 1. 1. — It was the conviction of its incompatibility with the old establish- 
meat of Paganism which no doubt originated Diocletian's persecutions. See 
observations to this effect in my Vol. i. pp. 191, 196. 

' " Moveiet caudam, in qui vis ejus (draconis) sita est ; e&que modo explicit^ 
vibratAque, modo in spiras volutft, tantos inter ccelestia corpora motus daret, ut 
multa sidera de ccelo in terram vi dejicerentur." So Vitringa, p. 702, on the 
fig^e represented in the vision. On its n^ificatwm compare Dan. viii. 10 ;' 
" It" (the little horn) " cast down some of the host and stars to the ground, 
and stam^ upon them." The same figure was used by Plonius. Daubuz, 517. 
On Maximin's persecution of the Christians, see Eusebius, H. E. ix. 6. 

C 2 
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between Jehovah and Jupiter was now at its height, and 
drawing to a crisis." ' — ^And what the result ? His Airy, 
as we know, was in vain. On the 30th of April 3 1 3 be 
was defeated by Licinius ; and three or four months after 
died, like Galerius, in agonies, confessing himself van- 
quished.^ '* His death," says Gibbon, ** delivered the 
Church from the last and most implacable of her ene- 
mies." ' — It remained to the Dragon, and whatever of 
Pagan power survived though broken in the empire, to 
behold the birth of the man-child completed,^ and then 
the man-child wonderfully caught up to God's throne: 
in other words to see the Christian body, now headed 
and represented by Constantine, elevated with marvellous 
rapidity to a Christian^ an avowedly Christian throne. 
So Gibbon ; '* The gratitude of the Church has exalted 
the virtues of the generous patron who seated Chris-- 
tianity on the throne of the Roman world.'* ^ And Euse- 
bius cotemporarily : ** Our emperor, dear to God, sustains 
an empire which is the image of the heavenly empire ; 
and ndes it in imitation of Him who is greater than all, 
the supreme Lord of the world." • — ^The result, not im- 
mediately indeed, but after a while, just according to the 
singularly precise language of the prefigurative prophecy,^ 
proved to be this to the Pagans of the empire, — their 
being ruled as with a rod of iron. At first indeed an 
equid toleration was accorded by Constantine to Pagans 
as to Christians. But ** the exact balance of the two 
religions continued but a moment." ^ As he grew older 

• 

> Milner, iv. I, ad fin. > See my Vol. i. p. 218. 

* ii. 489. — ^Vitiinga couples him with Galerius in tikis bad pre-eminence. 

* "After the death of the tyrant of the East, (Maximin,) the edict of Milan 
ifas received as a general and ftindamental law of the Roman world.*' Gibbon, 
iii. 244. * in. 276 ; also ii. 363. 

* De Laud. Const, c. 1 . The passage is cited by Vitringa ; and given by me 
p. 24, Note * infik. Compare Augristine, Epist. 105. 11 ; " Hoc jubent Impe- 
nitores quod Jubet et Chiistus : quia cum bonum jubent per iUos non jubet nisi 
Christus." 

7 A luXXn vw^MMMiy, flic ; " the child who is at some future time, not very fu: 
dutant, to rule the Heathens, or Pagans, with . a rod of iron.'* — ^Let me add, 
from Daubuz, that a part of the promise of the saints' ultimate destruction of 
opposing heathen enemies is here withheld. It is not said, as in Apoc. ii. 27, 
" They shaU break them in pieces like a potter's vessel." Compare Christus 
partial quotation of Isaiah Ixi. 1, 2, in his Sermon at Nazareth; as related 
Luke iv. 18. « I use Gibbon's words ; iii. 276. 
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hts discountenance of them became more marked.^ By 
his successors disfavour was increased into intolerance. 
At length under Theodosius, all toleration of Paganism 
was put an end to ; and its worship and rites interdicted, 
under pain of the severest penalties. 

It was observable, however, that the struggle did not 
end in the figurative heaven, with the Dragon's failure to 
prevent the man-child's birth. After a passing notice of 
the woman, (presently to be resumed,) as fleeing towards,' 
and destined Co a long long sojourn in, the wilderness, 
(for short-lived indeed is the association of Christ's true 
church with the splendors and honors of this world,) 
after this a notice occurs in the prophecy of war in heaveu. 
^' And there was war in heaven; " the same heaven of 
course as before spoken of. '' Michael fought and his 
angels ; and the dragon fought and his angels." The 
antagonist principles intended were evidently ChristianUif 
and Paganism : and powers invisible, as well as visible, 
— the one headed by Michael^ captain of the Lord's 
host,' the other by Siatan, — appeared to mingle in the 
conflict. The fulfilment was seen in the seduction of 
IJaniuSj through ambitious motives, to head afresh the 
Dragon's cause against Christianity and Constantine : ^ — 
and then in his two successive diefeats and death, and the 
consequent and (except for its momentary re-elevation 
under Julian) final dejection of Paganism, A.D. 324, 
from its high places in the empire, that of the figuration 
next following; '* The Dragon was cast out of hea- 
ven,' and his angels ; and his place no more found there- 

* It wtA after his first victory over Licinius that he prohibited Pagan -sacrifices^ 
and distinctively elevated Christians to honours. Eusebius, V. C. ii. 44, 45. 

' ca. I shall observe on this force of the preposition, and meaning of the 
dause, on resumii^ the notice in my next chapter. 

' From comparing Dan. zii. 1, " Michael, the great Prince which standeth 
for the children of thy people,'* with Joshua's vision of Jehovah Captain of the 
Lord's host (Josh. v. 14), we may I think infer that under the name Michael, 
(which means, Who U like God f) Christ is here signified in that particular cha- 
racter. 

^ On Lidnius' persecution of Christians see Eusebius, E. H. x. 8. 

* On the phrase " cast out of heaven," compare Lato. ii. 1 ; " He hath 
cast down from heaven to earth the beauty of Israel." 
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in." — ^The exactness of the imagery seems indeed very 
striking : nor was its meaning, even at the time of tbe 
ful61ment, unrecognized. Who a better commentator on 
it than Constantine himself? In a letter to Eusebius he 
writes of '' that dragon having been deposed from the 
governance of affairs, by God's providence.'' And Euse- 
bius further relates, that in a picture elevated by Con- 
stantine over his palace-gate, there was represented the 
cross, the ensign of salvation, placed above his head ; 
and, beneath, bis enemy and that of the human race 
(viz. Licinius, or rather Satan that had animated him) 
under the semblance of a dragon precipitated into the 
abyss.^ 

There follows, 

III. The EniNiKiON, or song of victory. 

' ^ And I heard a loud voice saying in heaven ; ' Now 
there hath come the salvation and power and kingdom 
of our God, and the authority of his Christ : for the 
accuser of our brethren hath been cast down, which 
accused them before our God day and night. And they 
overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimony, and they loved not their lives, 
even unto death. Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and 
ye that tabernacle in them.* " — Such was the song. 
But from whom, and where ? It is said to have been 
a loud voice in heaven. And, adopting the meaning 
attached to the word heaven in the unsymbolic parts of 
Scripture, it has been explained by some interpreters as 
proceeding from the departed spiritsof the just ^^ by others 
as from the angels of heaven. It seems however more 
natural to construe the term of the same symbolic 

» 

' v. C. iii. 3. — He also struck a medal of himself, with the cross, and tramp- 
ling a dragon. On which says Ranke ; " As we see on the coins of Constantine 
the labarum with the monogram of Christ above the conquered dragon, even so 
did the worship and name of Christ stand triumphant over prostrate heathen- 
ism." Hist, of the Popes, i. 9. 

* So VUrinffa. This explanation is in him the more surprising, as he often 
elsewhere explains what passed in the Apocalyptic heaven as having reference to 
things that passed in the Church militant on earth : and indeed so explains the 
heavenly song described, Apoc. >iv. 2. 
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heaven of political authority and power so frequently 
referred. to in the Apocalyptic figurations ; more especially 
from its having been spoken of just but a little before, 
as the seat coincidently of the woman and the dragon, 
and scene of the war that had ended in the dragon's de- 
jection. In which case the song of triumph would 
represent that of the christian body then living, and 
elevated by the recent events to supremacy in the Roman 
empire. — The expression ** our hrethren^^ used in it, in 
reference to the saints that had previously suffered mar- 
tyrdom for Christy confirms this view of the matter. 
For had Angels been the chanters of it, they would 
scarcely have called the saints hrethren^^ seeing that they 
are not united with them by the brotherhood of the 
same flesh and blood ; ^ but rather fellow-servants of 
Christy as elsewhere in the Apocalypse.' Again, had it 
been the song of the departed Spirits of the Just^ they 
would rather have spoken in the first person y not the 
third: and said, ** our accuser;" not ** the accuser of 
our brethren : " ** toe overcame him," not *' they;" seeing 
that the martyr- victors spoken of had already become 
constituents of their happy number.— Thus, on the 
whole, we may, I think, unhesitatingly conclude on this 
song in heaven prefiguring some similar song of the 
Christians of the Roman world, on occasion of their 
triumph and exaltation under Constantine over Paganism 
and the Pagans.^ It only remains to show its fulfilment 
in the records of history. 

And this indeed presents itself, almost ready drawn 
out to our hands, in the graphic descriptions of the 
cotemporary historian Eusebius: — the same to which I 

' So, I see, very similarly, Tichonius : " Si angehrum vox, ut quidam 
poUnt, non dicerent accusatorem fratrum nostrorum, sed accusator noster: 
non accusal, sed accusabat." 

^ In Christ's case this assumption of the same nature is noted in Heb. ii. 14, 
as constituting the foundation of his relation of brotherhood to man. " Foras- 
much as they were partakers of flesh and blood. He also took part of the same:" 
and (so) verse 11, "was not ashamed to call them brethren." 

■ Apoc. rxii. 9. 

^ The analogy is herein followed of the thanksgiving rendered to God by the 
ascended Witnesses, as described in Apoc. xi. 13 ; and of that also described in 
Apoc. xiv. 2, 3. 
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have already had occasion to refer m the synchronical 
part of the former series^ or that mthin-written^ of the 
Apocalyptic visions.^ He tells us how in hymns and 
choruses the Christians, before cast down, but now with 
countenances bright and happy, every where congratulated 
each other ; ^ and especially in the services of their re- 
opened churches poured forth their gratitude and joy.' 
He relates how by Emperor, as well as by Christian 
ministers and people, their deliverance and victory over 
the Heathen potentates was recognized as the result of 
the divine interposition, and manifestation of the divine 
power : * how Constantine professed himself to be in his 
imperial office only the imitator and servant of the King 
of Kings,^ and so the kingdom administered by him, with 
Christianity dominant in it, seemed to image the very 
kingdom of God and his Christ foretold in prophecy.^ 
Was not all this the exact echo of the prefigurative voice 
heard in vision, saying, ** Now hath come the salvation, 
and the power^ and the kingdom of our God, and the 
authority of his Christ ? " — He tells us further, how, in 



> Vol. i. p. 231, &c. 

' £. H. X. 3 : Vtfxil twp womnf fua' ia c{ anravrwr B§oKeyttu Jnuyof. . . . 6/18 5c 
muf ytrot iiXmtas SKp Sioroios Mrxv<, 91 ffvxw k<u wxapurruu yryifiori ry icai 
^^nfxtf, row rw¥ teyoBmw wapturtop cifor ry^ptupop, — So again, V. C. ii. 19 : Muimiri 
Tc wpov90woiS, Ofifiom Tff ^«u8^it, 6i vpuf mni^a oAAiiXsf tPtfiKtwop* X*P^ 
S'avrou km ^fumi top wafi0eun\9a Stop wptntra wcanmp opra 9i| rtrrop tMwncop. 

' Of the tone of the pastoral addresses, or sermons, on these occasions, we 
have an illustrious example in Eusebius' own oration on the dedication of the 
new Church at Tyre : the same to which I have before referred. Vol. i. p. 231. 
" Formerly," he there observes, " we used to sing. We have heard what thou 
didst in our fkthers* days : but now we have to sing a second song of victory : 
(8«vrt^r tiAPOP nrtputtop iraptTiP arofMArtiv*) our own eyes having seen his sal- 
vation." E. H. X. 4, ad. init. 

* By Ckmttaniine, V. C. ii. 23 : Kducttpop (that is, God) rmp puctfrnpimw airier, 
oAAa /ill avroy, pd/uftw 9itfUipTvprro' rtrro V OM^Kt^vrrt ca cjcaror c9rot cv fptu^. 
And again V. C. ii. 46 ; Nvri 8c nys cXcvtff^iof «nroMcun}t, koi ra Spcworrof CKcirs 
airo Ti}t r»p Koamp 9ioani(r§wt rov Oca ra ficyira wpopot^, ^/irrcpf 8* iniptai^ 
€idiMxfi*PTos, ^afuu KM vcwi ^orcpoy yr/9Pfiv0M tjip BtutP Surofur. By Chritiian 
ministers and people, E. H. x. 1 : Ad^aTc ry Kvy»iy curfui mmpop, in Omffuwa 
nroiifirffr. Zirmvtp ovtop ^ Sc^ia avrs' rypotpurt Kvpto% ro amrripiop avrtf fcc. 
And Lactantius M. P. " Celebremus igitur triumphum Dei ciim exultatione, vie- 
toriam Domini chm laudibus," &c. 

* £. g. De Laud. Const, i. 1 : ni^ o6 nft camrartt /BairiXctat nyy cucora ^pmp 
6 /BoiriXcvt, Ktrra fu/aiiruf rov icpterropot r»p cvi yiit fntayrmp^ root oiaicaf Suucv- 
fiopimp i9vyti. 

" V. C. iii. 15 ; " It looked like the very image of the kingdom of Christ ; and 
was altogether more like a dream than a reality." See Vol. i. p. 231, Note *. 
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the retrospect of the past persecution, though conducted 
by earthly Pagan Princes, and on the accusations of 
earthly adversaries, they recognized the instigation and 
secret acting of their invisible enemy, the accuser of the 
brethren, the old Serpent, the Devil ; ^ and again in the 
casting down of these Pagans the casting down of the 
Devil : ' just according to the next Apocalyptic clause, 
'' The accuser of our brethren hath been cast down, 
which accused them before our God day and night." 
— He narrates very fully how, at the same time, there 
was solemn remembrance of the martyrs and confessors 
that had illustrated the past persecution, and praise and 
honour rendered them : ^ — how of those that had suffered 
unto death public notice was taken, as of heroes that had 
conquered, specially by the doctrine of the crossj in the 
most excellent combat of witnessing and of martyrdom ;^ 
(*' They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and 
by the word of their witnessing (jMtprv^) ; and they 

^ So £. H. X. 4. Tov /uaomXmt Acufunfot. . . • 8ff<ya ffvptyyara xoi ras o^M»8cif 
avrov ^mvas, rcrt putp turtfitnf rvpmtnmp av«t\air, rorc 8f fikOff^fUus ^wratfimy 
nfx<^'^*^ SiOTa^catfr, oipiMrros. — On the 8ia/3oXiai, or slanderous accusations, 
raised by the Devil's earthly agents against the Christian Brethren, see Walsh's 
Christian Medals, p. 79 : also, besides the statements of Athenagorat and others 
referred to Vol. ii. p. 282, Note ' supril, Lactanihu^ to the same effect. The 
latter thus notices the change after Constantine's victories ; " Sed omnia jam 
ilgmenta sopita sunt. Jam cultores Dei pro sceleratis ac nefariis non habemur." 
Inst. vii. 26. Compare Lactantius, " Ubi nunc magnifica iUa Joviorum et Her- 
cuBonim cognomina," in the extract given Vol. i. p. 219, Note *. 

From comparing Ezra iv. 5—24 with Zech. iii. 1, it seems probable that the 
vision which represented Satan, the great adversary, accusing the Jewish High 
Priest in the court of heaven, corresponded with, tikd had reference to, the accu- 
ntion of the Jews before the Persian king's court, by their Samaritan adversa- 
ries, Satui's earthly agents : — a case very parallel with the present ; and which 
would justify the Constantinian Christians in their judgment. 

' So Eusebius, E. H. x. 4 : 'O /uyas Apx'V^^A'^n^' ^^^ Bmv, ra fiw ^x^pa koi 
w9K§fua cif o^cvcf icai to firfiw Kor^rriavro, (This is just after calling the ^toftanf 
the cx%wf, as in Note ^) — ^And again in his V. C. iii. 3 ; Tor cx<^por iroi woX^fuov 
#qpa, Tor np €KK\ifatQ9 rou O«ov 9ta n^t rwr a09Wwwo\iopKii(rarra TuparrtSoi, Kcera 
fi»$ov ^poiAMrwwQniffas. For Constantine's language to the same effect, see 
the extract from the V. C. ii. 46, in the Note at the head of this page. 

Rasche, on the word Draco, observes ; " Draco jacens ac prostratus mystiau 
reprassentatur in numis Christianorum aliquot Caesarum. Sic Draco sub pedibus 
in Tfaeodosii numis sspius conspidtur ; pariter ac Valentiniani Junioris, Libii 
Severi, Heradii, aliorumque. 

> See V. C. ii. 24-^2, for Constantine's Proclamation and Decrees respecting 
these Christian martyn and confesson. 

^ lb. c. 35 : E4 rircf, roy apirw dvororrcs km B*iOP crfmva row /Aoprvptov 

tigp oMvrior «Av<8a wapttncwoffw iavrotr &c. In which mark the correspondence 
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loved not their lives," i. e. were prodigal of them, " even 
unto death : '') and how, as a further tribute to their in- 
nocence and worth, the property confiscated from them 
was reclaimed and restored to their surviving relatives, 
or to the Church : * — how, again, to the confessors still 
living a similar meed of praise was awarded, the imperial 
voice still precenting in the song ; (just, I may observe, 
as in the fulfilment of another great voice from the Apo- 
calyptic heaven, heard earlier by St. John in vision : *) 
and Imperial orders issued for their liberation from pri- 
son, exile, or the mines, for the restoration of their 
goods, and their re-admission to every civic honor and 
privilege.^ It was indeed acknowledged in the Decree 
that, their ambition and pursuit being a heavenly one, 
and their affections set in heavenly places, they needed 
not the solace of human approbation ; but with the 
added declaration that this was no reason why they should 
not be elevated to higher honor and dignity in (the hea-- 
ven of) this world.* And therefore they were bidden to 
return rejoicingly from their places of suffering, amidst 
the public congratulations and applause.^ It was just 

of the ceY^v and the futprvptov, — the combat with Satan in their witnesHng, — ^with 
the phraseology of the Apocalyptic song. — On the doctrine of the croit, as that 
by which they conquered, see on the cwnipioi' oiiiitiov. Vol. i. p. 229 supril. 

" Next to the apostles the martyrs roust occupy the second place among those 
that were instrumental in bringing about this mighty renovation of society." 
So Schlegel, Phil, of Hist. ii. 31, speaking of the Constantinian revolution. 

Theodoret, H. £. i. 7, mentions that at the Nicene Council there appeared 
many among the fathers who bore marks on their bodies of the Lord Jesus ; 
some deprived of an eye, some of a leg, some cauterized on the hands : in short 
a crowd of martyrs, hiftov iiaprvpnp, (In which last expression let the reader 
note, in passing, Theodoret's use of the word martyr, as including living confes- 
sors ; and compare my remarks on Mr. Faber's theory of the witnesses' death, 
Vol. ii. p. 369, Note «.) 

' The complete fulfilment, let me observe in passing, of that symbolic figura- 
tion of the fifth Seal (see Vol. i. p. 208) wherein the white robes of acknow- 
ledged innocence were represented as publicly given to the souls of the martyrs 
under the altar. 

* Viz. that which said to the two Witnesses, Come up hither. See Vol. ii. 
pp. 409, 410. » V. C. ubi suprtl. 

* V. C. ii. 29. OtSa ^cy b¥ oxpifims its sSc rqs vop* aifBpvtretP wvotas xp^^up 
a» 6t rriv ovpwtov opBws furaSM^atrrts c\in8a, km ravrrip t^atperor re icai 0curi\(Sa, 
ao-^oActt cvi r»y B^mp Ka0i5pv«rc^croi row»u. To which it is added ; TtPoiT* om 
OTowwraTov bro r<p BfpavoPTi rou 6ffou firi ovk cis \afivpoT9pop ri icai /laucaptTOTtpop 
TJiv 9o^ap avTWP apOijifat. 

^ So V. C. ii. 32, of those that had been ignominiously condemned to the 
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the fulfilment of the call to joy prefigured in the last 
clause, ** Rejoice, heavens, and ye that dwell in them : " 
or as the phrase simply means, " Rejoice, ye that dwell 
in the heavens."^ — In which phrase, as reminded by 
Mr. Daubuz,' I have not overlooked the use of the un- 
common plural form heavens^ instead of heaven. For 
indicating, as it seems to do, the rare conjunction, for 
just the then prosperous crisis, of elevation in heart to 
the spiritual heaven, and elevation in dignity to the 
heaven of worldly rank, it makes the agreement between 
the prophecy and the history yet more striking. To the 
which I may add that the very word cv^paivcd^c, used in 
the Apocalyptic prophecy to bid the Christian confessors 
joy, was the identical one addressed more than once to 
them in the Imperial Edict of Constantine.^ 

On the whole, after thus carefully considering and 
comparing with history the several clauses of this Apo- 
calyptic prefigurative song of triumph, I may behold to 
say that it does indeed most accurately represent the 
characteristic feeling and spirit of that ever-memorable 
aera of Christian joy and triumph, which followed on 
Constantine's establishment of Christianity. And I may, 
I think, say with equal confidence, that it can be shown 
to correspond with those of no other sera in the history 
of the church whatsoever. 

mines ; Mrr^ w^poavnis Ttft wfiotniKowrfit, 6iow carohiiu^ ran XP<^^*¥ X^*"^*^^^"* 
Tifip wpartpoM o^toy oroXo^orrci, cvi rat cunuv ffrci7C(r0fl»0'ay irorpiSos. And c. 34, 
of those that had been degraded into slaves ; Oirot rifuvr t« i»v anni^avop wpooBw, 
tuu rou Tfis ffXcvOcfuttf xoXois wptv^tupofitwotf tvoKa^wafuyoi rof awi^u a|iaf, 
fama waffris \oivo9 tv^pocwrris fitowrofv, 

^ So Apoc. xiii. 6, nyv maimfp tanov km rovt cr r^ ovjpcvy VKipfowrraa' and xiii. 
12; voici T)}r Tip irai rovf KarocKovrrof w avrjf. This figure of the Hendyadis 
is not infrequent in the prophetic scriptures. 

' He observes that out of above fifty passages in which the word heaven is 
quoted in the Apocalypse, this is the only one in which it is used in the plural. 
Compare Phil. iii. 20 ; '* We have our conversation {iroktrfu/ia) in heaven : " 
and Eph. ii. 6 ; " Who hath made us to sit in heavenly placies with Christ : " 
aw^KoSurtv wv rois nrovpwiois w XpiTt(^. And see Vol. i. p. 101, Note '. 

' See the quotations in Note * just above. The word is used elsewhere also 
by Eusebius, in describing the joy of the Christian body on Maximin's overthrow, 
and the first peace to the Church, E. H. x. 2 : 'H/uv, rots twi top Xpirop rov 
Ofov ras tXwiZas ottupm^votSf oAcrrot wofnpf tv^povvrfi. 

This verbal coincidence is the more notable, because the word is not a very 
common one ; being found but twice elsewhere in this prophetic book, viz. xi. 
10, and xviii. 20. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HISTORY OF THE WOMAN (tHE CHURCh) AFTER THE 

dragon's DEJECTION. 

** Woe to the iDhabiters of the earth and of the sea ! 
For the Devil is come down to you having great wrath, 
because he knoweth that he hath but a short time. 

'* And when the dragon saw that he was cast unto the 
earthi he persecuted the woman that had brought forth the 
man-child. — ^And to the woman were given two wings 
of the great eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness 
into her place from the face of the serpent ; where she 
is nourished for a time, times, and half a time. — And 
the serpent cast out of his mouth water as a flood after 
the woman, that he might cause her to be carried away 
of the flood. And the earth helped the woman: and 
the earth opened its mouth, and swallowed up the flood 
which the dragon cast out of his mouth. — And the dra- 
gon was wroth with the woman : and went to make war 
with that remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God, and hold the testimony of Jesus Christ.*' 
Apoc. xii. 12 — 17. 

** Woe to the inhabitants of the earth and of the sea ! 
For the Devil is come down to you in great wrath, 
because he knoweth that he hath but a short time." — It 
surprizes me that so many Commentators should have 
regarded this denunciation as the concluding part of 
the €vmKtw, or song of triumph, just preceding.* It is 
not merely that no such ill-omened anticipations were 
mixed up with those christian rejoicings, to which, on 

^ Ambrosius Ansbertus marks the distinction, by making the denunciation, as 
I do« the commencement of a new chapter. But I know of no modem Com- 
mentator that has done so. 
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I think abundant evidence, I have referred it, of the time 
of Ck>nstantine. It would surely be a strange appendage 
to any cvfyunoy. On the other hand its simUarity of ex- 
pression and form to the several denunciations of coming 
Woes under the Trumpets/ suggests the presumption, 
(a presumption to which no objection seems to offer^) 
that this, like them, is to be regarded as a detached 
and solemn notification by the dictating prophetic Spirit 
of some woe on the Roman Empire, soon about to follow. 
— ^Is it asked. What woe ? The answer is ready. Either 
the Arian heresy raised up within the empire to be the 
disturber and persecutor of the Church : or else the 
Gothic scourge, which first of all external judgments, as 
we know, fell on the christianized Roman world.^ In 
either case the woe was denounced distinctively against 
the earth and the sea^ or those that dwelt in them ; ^ a 
phrase specially significant of the earthly-minded^ as long 
since observed;^ whereas it seemed implied that they who 
in heart dwelt in heaven,^ — a class marked out as sepa- 
rate from the former, just like the sealed ones of a former 
vision, — had a charter of exemption from real evil.* — But 
how different the character of the coming future here, 
as in the parallel previous prophecy foreshown, from what 
was expected by the Christians at this epoch of their tri- 
umph I I have made the observation before, and cannot 
but now repeat it. They spoke as if the times of pro- 
mised happiness and glory to the church were just com- 
mencing.' The prophetic vision, on the other hand, 
spoke of coming woe and persecution, of floods of tm- 



> Apoc. yni. 13; "I heard an angel saying with a loud voice, Woe, Woe, Woe, 
to tfaem that dwell on the earth, by reason of the remaining trumpet-yoices that 
have yet to lound." ix. 12 ; " The one woe hath past : behold there come yet 
two woes after this/' zi. 14 ; ''The second woe hath past : beh(dd the third 
woe Cometh quickly." 

' If the latter, then the de?elopment of this Gothic Woe under /our successiye 
IVmnpets may be compared with that of the last Woe under ieoen successive Vials. 

> Grieabach's and Tregelles' reading in the present passage is simply, Oucu rp 
ypnurp teAo^ap. ^ See Vol. i. p. 390, Note '. ' So Apoc. zii. 12. 

' So Apoc. vii. 3. See Vol. i. p. 249, &c. 
^ v. C. U. 19 ; Kwwr waXat^w icai Sv^trff/Sciof kwatms \n^, vupwrmv VoyuBrnp 
cvaAoiVf r, km wpofftn fiMXKorrttr wpoe9oKia, See too what I have stated more 
folly to the same eifect. Vol. i. pp. 230, 231. 
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fiow invading enemies^ and limes impending on Christ's 
true church of famine^ distress, and desolation. At the 
same time it revealed too the original author of all the 
evil ; viz. the Devilj the Prince of this world, now for 
the first time fallen from the mundane heaven, and cast 
out from his throne of this world, agreeably with the 
Lord's far-seeing prophecy.^ Wretched Spirit ! incapable 
of repentance : and only gathering fresh malice against 
Christ Himself y and Christ's cause and Church, from 
each partial victory they might have gained over him ; 
and the terrible consciousness of the ceaseless shortening 
of his respite from the sentence of final judgment ! ^ 

But to proceed. — We have here, 

I. The dejected dragon's persecution of the 
WOMAN. '' And when the Dragon saw that he was cast 
unto the earth, he persecuted the woman which brought 
forth the man-child.'' 

It is of course implied in what follows that the woman 
no more appeared in heaven, but on earth. But how 
such a change ? And how might the Dragon find means 
to persecute her, when himself cast down to the ground : 
especially after her children had just been made the sub* 
ject of an cvoMioy, and called on to rejoice and triumph ? 
— The fact however proved as prefigured. The Church 
soon found herself not only a wanderer again on earth, 
but persecuted and suffering. The very next point which 
Eusebius describes, — next, I mean, after the Christians' 
congratulatory songs and rejoicings, consequent on Lici- 
nius' overthrow and the establishment of Christianity 
throughout the Roman empire, — is a tale of her distress 
and persecution. 

1 John xii.31 ; Luke z. 18. 
^ " Knowing that his time is short." The knowing may here mean simply 
persuaded : jast as in the case of the unprofitable servant, " Thou knetoest that 
I waa a hard man ;" Matt. xxv. 26. It is reasonable to suppose that the Devil 
knows not, any more than the angels in heaven, the exact time of the last 
judgment : and might thus anticipate, as the early Christians did, that it would 
follow speedily on the breaking up of the Pagan Roman empire. (Compaire 
Matt. viii. 29, and xxiv. 36.) — Or perhaps the expression may refer to the brief- 
remaining time in which pro/est Paganism would be tolerated. 
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In order however to the right understanding of the 
gist and point of the prophecy, it is essential to mark 
how in singularly distinctive phrase it characterises the 
woman meant as her which brought forth the man-child^ 
It was evidently the true^ primitive^ orthodox Church, 
which was the object of this persecution : the same 
that had accomplished the victory over Paganism ; espe- 
cially as holding even unto death the testimony, referred 
to in the Apocalyptic song of victory, of a divine atoning 
Saviour, the Lamb that took away the sins of the world. 
Indeed there might almost seem in the words an allusive 
contrast to some antuprimitive Church or Churches then 
risen or to arise. If so, they would not be the subjects of 
the Dragon's i^er^ectt^um; though indeed the very sufferers 
from his deceit and guile. Rather they might be in it his 
instruments and co-operators. — I observe this because^ 
though there may be a partial allusion, in what is said 
of the Dragon's persecuting the woman, to the bitter 
mockings of Christians by the Pagans remaining in the 
Roman empire, — mockings like as of Isaac by Ishmael,^ 
— and, where opportunity might offer, their opposition 
and even violence,' — also to the savage persecutions of 
Christians by heathen princes without the empire,^ — yet 
I conceive, in common with other commentators, that 
first his direct assault on the very vitals of Christianity, 
and persecution of orthodox and true Christians by Arian- 
ism and the ArianSy next and connectedly, his indirect 
but not less hostile attack on them through temptations 
to superstition,^ are the things here mainly prefigured.^ 

*■ Vitringa well calls attention to this point. " Non tant5m innuit inter can- 
sas ine et odii (Dnconis) fnisse conversionem Imperatorum Romanonim ad 
fidem Chiiatianam : sed precipu^ ut nos commonefaceret Sp. S. Ecclesiam illam, 
cui haec et sequentium temporum intentata est persecutio, fiiisse Ecelenatn veram, 
quae penisteret in fide ApoetoU^." p. 738. 

' In Gal. iv. 29 this is called a perMecution : " He that was horn after the flesh 
peraeeuted him that was bom after the Spirit :" with reference to Gen. xxi. 9* 

' See Moah. iv. 1. 1. 24. Julian's momentary elevation afforded an excellent 
opportunity of exhibiting the bitter enmity of fallen Paganism against Chris- 
tianity. 

^ As by Sapor the cotemporary Persian king, and Athanaric the Goth. 

* So Num. XXV. 18 ; " They vex (or persecute) you with their wiles ;" said of 
the Midianitea tempting Israel to idoUtry. Heb. nn^. 

* So Tlchonius on the later verse xii. 17 ; " Draco, cum vidisset non posse 
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Of the latter, having to speak elsewhere, it needs not 
that I speak now. On the more passing history of the 
Arian heresy and persecution it may be well to pause a 
moment. It was in Alexandria that the spark was 
kindledi which was to spread into so wide a conflagration. 
The presbyter Arius threw out insinuations against the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus : — a view which, like all that 
has since been called Socinianism, at once impeached his 
omnipotence to save, and the perfectness of his propitia- 
tory sacrifice as the spotless all-atoning Lamb of God. 
Was not the prompting Spirit that spirit of philosophy 
and vain deceit against which St. Paul had lifted his fore- 
warning voice ?^ and that too which yet earlier made the 
Jews cry ** blasphemy " against Jesus, when calling Him- 
self the Son of Ood? — Excommunicated by his bishop, 
Arius*heresy became one forthwith of discussion and strife 
in every part of Roman Christendom. Constantine as- 
sembled the Council of Nice to decide the question ; — the 
first General Council of the christian Church. By it 
Arianism was condemned, the true Deity of Jesus asserted, 
and orthodoxy and truth retained thus far in the ascendant 
But, after a few years, Constantius succeeded to Constan- 
tine in the empire ; — an avowed, devoted Arian. Then 
y^as Athanasius, the champion of the true faith, chased 
from his see of Alexandria ; and persecutions began 
against those who, like him, maintained the primitive 
orthodox faith, almost throughout the empire. For 40 
years, or more, the persecution more or less prevailed : 
through the reign of Valens, as well as of Constantius.^ 
— And did not the Spirit of Paganism manifest his par- 
ticipation in it ? " The Pagans took courage," says 
Milner,^ ** and assisted the heretics in the persecution ; 

continuari penecutiones quas per Paganos solebat knmittere, hmreMes conci- 
tavit." 

^ Col. ii. 8, 9 ; " Beware leat any one spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, according to the principles of the world, and not according to Christ : 
for in Him dwelleth oil thefulnen of the Godhead bodiiy." 

' Constantius reigned from 337 to 360 ; Valens from A.D. 362 to 378. " Ec- 
desiam quam Valens haereticus vehementer afflixerat." So Augustin, C. D. v. 
26. 1. 

> Cent. iv. c. 4, p. 226. At p. 222 he notes from Athanasius that Jews and 
Pisgans were encouraged to murder Christians. 
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saying, The Arians have embraced our religion.*' ' Again 
he adds, on another occasion ; *^ Zealous heretics were 
by force of arms intruded into the places of the exiled 
Trinitarians : and Arianism seemed well nigh to have 
avenged the cause oi fallen idolatry.^' ' The real though 
invisible originator of the heresy and the persecution, 
noted in this vision, was early recognized by the Chris- 
tians. '^ It was some evil Dcsmicm,'^ says Eusebius,^ '^ that 
wrought the mischief; envious of the prosperity and 
happiness of the Church. 
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We are next told of 

II. The woman's progressing flight to the wil- 
derness, AND THE HELP GIVEN HER TOWARDS IT. 

** And to the woman were given two wings of the great 
eagle, that she might flee into the wilderness into her 
place, from the face of the Serpent : * — ^where she is 
nourished for a time, times, and half a time." 

1 . The woman^s flight towards the tvildemess. 

It has been a question among Commentators whether 
by the woman's jl/'^ At into the wilderness there be meant 
a change of state, or a change of place. Vitringa argues 
against Mede for the latter signification ; as that which 
is necessarily required by the attribution of movement 
to the woman, in the very terms of the figure : * — but, 

' They united with Arians in the accusation personally of Athanasius. lb. c. 
10, p. 248. Jovian's answer to the Pagan accuser is reported : ' What business 
has a Bigan like thee to trouble himself about Christians T ' — ^Vitringa observes, 
p. 738, t&at these Arian persecutions were called 8i«7/aoi. 

' Bdihier lb. c. 4, p. 225. 

* v. C. ii. 73. Tama fMr sr ^ovqs rts {^Bav^sf) nu woiypos SoifUir, roit 
Tifs tKMXiiaias fiaoracuiwp teyoBoiS, Kar^tfyal^ro. Quoted by Vitringa and NewtOD. 

^ This seems the proper place of the clause, " from the ftuce of the Serpent;" 
the dause following being parenthetical. So Vitringa. 

* " Prophetia ipsa nos accurate hie jubet distinguere terminum k quo, quern 
Tocant, et ad quem : locum ex quo mulier fugit, et ad quern fugiendo pervenit. 
Foga hsc nos dudt ad cogitandum de mutatione loci, non statiU." p. 741. — He 
then explains the flight as made from the Eastern empire, where Arianism first 
prevaiM and subsequently other heresies, to the comparatively barbarous na- 
tions of the Fnmks, Angli-Saxons, &c : who in the eighth, ninth, or tenth cen- 
turies in multitudes embraced Christianity ; and among whom, he says, it was 
preserved during the reign of the Beattj which he makes to begin about the xiith 
century. — Of course on the year-day principle (of the truth of which I feel no 
doubt) there are decisive chronological objections to this interpretation. And, 
besides and independent of them, others too occur that are insuperable. 1 . At 

VOL. III. D 
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as it seems to me, quite in vain. There is implied 
movement from one local point to another, in the repre* 
sentation just previously given of the Dragon's dejection 
from the heaven to the earth : yet Vitringa, in common 
with most other Apocalyptic expositors, explains this of a 
change of state in the' same Roman empire ; viz. from 
political supremacy and establishment to political degra* 
dation. The same, we may presume, is the case here. — 
And what then is the state indicated by the figure of the 
woman, or church, i. e, ChrisVs true Church (for we 
must never lose sight of the distinction) being in the wil- 
derness ? Both the figure itself, and the type also that 
is evidently referred to of the sojourn of the ancient Israel 
in the wilderness, imply inwlatum from the rest of the 
worlds invisibility in respect of its public worshipi^ and 
destitution of alt ordinary means of spiritual sustenance^ 
(I say spiritual because the thing symbolized is the 
Church,) — a destitution such as to need God's special in- 
terposition to support life. — Such are the conditions of 
the completed wilderness-state. Of course in proportion 
as the Church might approximate to it, they must be 
supposed to have had bl partial and approximate fulfilment. 
And as, in the Chapter before us, the woman is described 
as transferred into the wilderness not suddenly but gradu- 

the time of the flight commencing (yiz. at the birth of the man-child) and long 
after, these nations were not Christians. 2. At the time of their adoption of 
Christianity, they were no longer foreign to, but had become part of, the Roman 
Western Empire. 3. Their Christian character, then and afterwards, had as 
little to do, for the most part, with real religion, as that of the Christians of the 
Eastern empire, from which Vitringa makes it to flee in the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
centuries. — ^Vitringa had better, as it seems to me, have referred to Constan- 
tine's Christian Missions into Armenia, Georgia, and Abyssinia, to make his 
hypothesis at all tenable. 

So the most able of Roman controversialists, and to whom I have particular 
reasons for referring, BoMsuet. He says in explanation of the 6th verse ; " L'^glise 
cache son service, dans les lieux retired. C'est une imitation de VitaX oil se 
trouva la synagogue dans la persecution d'Antiochus."— On verse 14 indeed he 
observes ; " Ncurrie ; — sous les ordres de Dieu, par les pasteurs ordinaires ; 
comme le peuple dans le desert par Moses et Aaron, et sous Antiochus par Mat- 
tathias et ses enfans sacrificateurs. Afln qu'on ne se figure par id une ^giUe 
inmsible, et sans pasteurs." But who the pastors that nourished it T Not those 
of the world from which it had fled, but those that were exiled in the wilderness 
with it. And how, as in the extract before given, cachee, hidden, (" L'^lise 
cache son service dans les lieux retir^,") and yet not tnt>in6/0 f •— The subject will 
be recurred to at the end of this chapter. 
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alhfj — her first movement thitherwards being represented 
as begun soon after the birth of the man-child, for it is 
then that the first mention is made of her fleeing a wan- 
derer towards the wilderness,^ — and her settlement therein 
as not completed until after the dragon's dejection, his 
subsequent persecution of the woman, the two wings of 
the great eagle being given her, the dragon's casting 
water out of his mouth to overwhelm her, and the earth 
absorbing, or at least beginning to absorb, the flood of 
waters, — such I say being the representation of her long 
and as yet not completed flight into the wilderness-state, 
it is her earlier movement and progress thitherwards that 
must first and for the present claim our attention. 

In proof then that Christ's spiritual Churchy ^' the 
blessed company of all faithful people," * — once discer- 
nible almost as a body corporate before the world in 
the generally holy evangelical character of the members, 
doctrine, and worship of the prof essing Church,* — began 
from soon after the establishment of Christianity in the 
Roman empire, and through all the half century follow- 
ing, to flee towards the vnldemess, — in other words to 
vanish rapidly in its distinctive features from public view, 
become more insTilated and desolate^ and more and more 
straightened for spiritual sustenance in the then public 
means of grace, — I have only to make appeal to the tes- 
timony of the most respectable ecclesiastical historians. 
The period in question is the same, it will be observed, 
that was before depicted in the two parallel visions of the 
segregation of the sealed from the unsealed, and of those 



^ E^vyw fit Ti}r ^prifiop. This may be rendered totoanUj as well as into ; so 
indicating the commencement of the movement. So Luke ix. 56, 57 ; Kai twoptU' 
BitaoM €is fr«pay iwfjnpf : immediately after which we have a relation of sundry 
things that occurred in the course of the pattage to the village spoken of; E^cy- 
ero 8c itopw9ofutf»if avT«»y, &c. The example is precisely parallel to that before 
us. So again Acts viii. 25, xix. 18, &c. And in the Old Testament, Gen. xxii. 
3 ; " Abnham went unto the place (Greek firt) of which God had told him : and 
on the third day he saw the place afar off," ftc. 

It will be observed that I do not, like many others, regard this first mention 
of the woman's flight as prdeptical ; though indeed prolepses are not infrequent 
in Scripture; as in Gen. i. 1, Jer. xxxvi. 8—10, Matt, xxvii. 53, Luke iii. 19, 
John XX. 3, 4, &c. ' English Communion Service. 

' We must indeed look to primitive Apostolic times for this. See 2 Cor. iii. 2. 

D 2 
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that adhered to Christ as their Mediator and Atoner, 
from the apostatized multitudes of the professing Israel. 
And the general view given from history, in my illustra- 
tive comments on those visions/ of the then state of 
religion in the Roman empire, I mean after Constantine's 
establishment of Christianity, might almost be referred 
to as sufficient to prove the question now in hand. It 
will doubtless, however, better satisfy the reader to see 
a few further testimonies more direct and explicit to the 
point. I therefore subjoin them from both MUner and 
Mosheim : omitting for the most part such as refer to 
Arianism^ both because it has been already considered, 
and because it is obvious that wherever Arianism was 
dominant Christ's true church must needs have been 
hidden from view and desolate ; but begging the Reader 
not to forget the operation of this cause, as well as others ; 
and its aggravation of all the rest, through the bitter and 
contentious spirit, as well as the direct heresies, thereby 
engendered. 

The former then thus describes the state of religion, 
even where Arianism prevailed not, after Constan tine's 
establishment of Christianity, and for the half century 
following. *' In the general appearance of the Church, 
we cannot see much of the spirit of godliness. External 
piety flourished. But faith, love, heavenly-mindedness 
appear very rare. The doctrine of real conversion was 
very much lost, and external baptism placed in its stead : 
and the true doctrine of justification by faith, and 
true practical use of a crucified Saviour for troubled 
consciences scarce to be seen at this time. Superstition 
and self-righteousness were making vigorous shoots ; 
and the real gospel of Christ was hidden from the men 
that professed it."* — He afterwards refers to the Council 
of Antioch, held about the year 370 in Valens' reign : 

1 See Vol. i. pp. 259*-267, and 30&— 315, supHi. 
^ Cent. iv. c. 2, pp. 211, 212. — ^He here adds (just according to the chronolo- 
gical position of the predictive statement that the dragon after his dgection per- 
secuted the woman) that Satan saw it his time to make a direct attack on the 
dignity of the Son of God, and to stir up persecution against Christians by means 
of those that bore the Christian name. 
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in the which the 140 or 150 Bishops that attended 
'* pathetically bewailed the times, and observed that the 
Infidels laughed at the evil ; while ' the Christians, (he 
means orthodox Christians,) avoiding the churches as 
now nurseries of impiety, went into the deserts, and 
lifted up their hands to God with sighs and tears." ^ He 
elsewhere instances the piety of the monk Antony, to 
show that ** godliness in those times lived obscure in 
hermitages ; though abroad in the world the Gospel was 
almost buried in faction and ambition : " ^ and at the 
same time, as if in proof that the true church had not 
yet quite left the world for the wilderness, speaks of 
*' godliness also thriving in some unknown instances in 
ordinary life ; " and refers to Ammianus Marcellinus, — 
an unbeliever little disposed to speak too favourably of 
Christians, — as showing that *' among the lower orders, 
and in obscure places, exemplary pastors and real religion 
were not wanting."' 

To the same effect is the report of Mosheim. Of the 
Ufe and morals of the professing Christians of the fourth 
century he says: ^' Good men were, as before, mixed 
with bad : but the bad were by degrees so multiplied, 
that men truly holy and devoted to God appeared more 
rarely ; and the pious few were almost oppressed by the 
vicious multitude.*'* Of the doctrine he says; ** Fic- 
tions, of early origin, (viz. about saint-veneration and 

* lb. c. xi. p. 250. 

* lb. c. V. p. 229. " We are not," he justly observes, " to form an idea of 
ancient monks from modem ones. It was a mistaken thing in holy men of old to 
retire altogether from the worid. But there is reason to believe that it originated 
in piety." p. 228. A sketch of the Monk Antony's character and £Euth follows, 
which should be read. Instead of Antony's heading (as we might perhaps ex- 
pect from his being a monk] the gathering superstitions of the times, he is ac- 
tually associated with yigUantius by Mr. Daubuz, p. 538, as an opponent to them. 

' lb. c. xii. The passage from Ammianus, xxvii. 3, is as follows. " They (the 
Roman Bishops) might be happy if, contemning the splendour of Rome, they 
lived like some bishops of the provinces ; who, by the plainness of their diet, 
their mean apparel, and the modesty of their looks, make themselves acceptable 
to the eternal God and his true worshippers." — It a little savours, the reader 
may perhaps think, of Pagan irony. 

* " Mores et vitam Christianorum si spectes, boni, ut antea, malis commtsti 
foere : at matoram tamen numerus sensim ita caepit augere, ut rarius appare- 
rent homines veri sancti atque Deo debiti." Again : " Exiguam piorum manum 
ab ittis (agminibus vitiosorum) p«en^ opprcssam fuissc." iv. 2. 3. 17. 
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relics, a purifyiog fire, celibacy, &c. &c,) now so prevailed, 
as in course of time almost to thrust true religion aside, or 
at least to exceedingly obscure and tarnish it : '* ' adding, 
with reference to the conduct of controversies on doc- 
trinal points, that '' the ancient Christian simplicity had 
almost fled away from them ; " ^ and, as to Scripture 
interpretation^ that the mystical and allegorizing method 
of Origen was followed.^ His account of the public 
worship^ as then celebrated, is to the eflPect that to the 
hymns, prayers. Scripture-reading, sermons, and minis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper, which had been handed 
down from primitive times, there were now added vari- 
ous rites and ceremonies, more suited to please the eye 
than to kindle piety : ^ that, besides this, the prayers 
had greatly fallen away from their ancient simplicity and 
majesty ; that the sermons were fashioned rather to excite 
popular admiration and applause than to edify ;^ and 
that a mystery and reserve was maintained towajtis cate- 
chumens and the mixed audience on the subject of the 
holy sacrament ; ^ i. e. on a subject involving the vital 
doctrine of the atonement. — He elsewhere contrasts the 
zeal of the emperors to exalt the Christian religion, with 
that of the priesthood to obscure and smother it by su- 
perstitious rites and ceremonies.^ 

Such are the consenting testimonies of these two ec- 
clesiastical historians, to the lamentable state of Christ's 
true Church and religion through the middle half of the 
fourth century ; even where not oppressed by the deadly 

^ " quae, procedente tempore, ipsam pttne religionem extniierunt ; 

▼ehementer saltern obscuranmt et depntvanint." He adds ; " Verae pietatia in 
locum ingens varianim supentitionum agmen senaim auffectum eat." iv. 2. 3. 1,2. 

* " Aufiigit prope priaca aimplicitaa ex diaputationibua dim illia qui divinse 
veritatia putabantur hoatea ease." iv. 2. 3. 7. ' iv. 2. 3. 4. 

* " quibua quidem rebus varii ritua, ad oculonxm magia oblectationem 

qukm ad vers pietatia ezcitationem, addebantur." iv. 2. 4. 3. 

* " Precea k veteri aimplicitate ac majestate vald^ defecenint. Sermonea pub- 
Uci admirationi potius nidis plebeculse quiun mentium emendationi inserviebant." 
iv. 2. 4. 4. 

' " Nee sacri oratorea aperti ac aimpUdter pro concione de verft mAori eorum 
(i. e. of the aacied elementa) diaaerere audebant." iv. 2. 4. 8. 

' " Dum imperatorum favor religionem Chriatianam extollere atudet, antiati- 
tum inconaulta pietaa rituum et csremoniarum multitudineveram ejus indolem 
et naturam obacurat et opprimit." iv. 2. 4. 1. 
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Arian heresies. And, I ask, can any descriptions more 
precisely answer to the significant figuration, now under 
discussion, of the Apocalyptic prophecy ? Its spirit 
Bcarce to be seen, its living exemplars (those that consti- 
tuted its body) rare^ the gospel-faith^ which was a part 
of its very essence, almost hidden^ — the real Church of 
Christ was evidently, according to these accounts^ reced- 
ing into the invisibility of the wilderness-state. And as 
the doctrine taught throughout professing Christendom 
around it was corrupted and vitiated by superstitious fic- 
tions, the vital dogmas of conversion and justification 
misrepresented, the public prayers of the church-assem- 
blies deprived very much of their primitive spirituality, 
a deep reserve maintained by the preachers on God's great 
mystery of atonement and redemption, and a false me- 
thod followed of Scripture interpretation, — forasmuch 
as the public and visible means of grace were thus viti- 
ated and rendered unnutritious, is it not equally evident 
that Christ^s Church and people were reduced more and 
more to the wilderness-state of spiritual want and bar- 
renness ? — It has been observed that some Christians, like 
Antony, under a sense of the wretched and ungenial at- 
mosphere of professing Christendom, fulfilled the Apoca- 
lyptic figure to the letter ; and sought in the Syrian or 
]Egyptian deserts the spiritual comforts, nourishment, and 
peace that failed elsewhere. But it was only to find, 
after brief experience, that removal from the world's 
contentions and bustle is not necessarily removal from 
its corruptions. Superstition and error insinuated them- 
selves as eflfectively, ere the end of the 4th century, into 
the monasteries, as into the churches of Christendom.' 
Much more was this the case afterwards. So that at 
length there, as elsewhere, whatever of Christ's true 
Church was preserved, was preserved by God's special 
and extraordinary interposition ; even as Israel or Elijah 
in the wilderness. — But in this I am anticipating. The 
Church, though advancing towards the wilderness-state, 

' See Mibier and Mosheim on this point. 
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had not yet fully attained it. Its features were still in 
the fourth century discernible, though faintly. Food 
was still supplied it, though scantily. And, ere its com- 
plete entrance into the wilderness, a partial success was 
ordained for it. The help of the great eagles wings^ as 
powerful as seasonable, was to be given to the woman, 
to bear her up triumphant from the first direct attack on 
her vitality by the fallen Dragon. And, borne up by 
them, she was yet once again to exhibit herself, in not a 
little of her primitive distinctness of feature and lustre : 
before she finally disappeared from public view in Chris- 
tendom ; and was for ages, in respect of those things by 
which alone a trueChurch might be visible^^ no more seen. 

Thus we come to consider, 

2. The aptation of the two eagle-wings to the woman. 
' ' And to the woman were given the two wings of the 
great eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, into 
her place, from the face of the Serpent." 

In explanation of the above a reference has been made 
by Mede and others^ to God*s representation, under 
similarly emblematic language, of the assistance and 
protection that He had afforded Israel,' when fleeing to 
the wilderness from the persecutions of the Egyptian 
dragon, Pharaoh. " Ye have seen what I did iinto the 
Egyptians ; and how I bare you on eaglets wings, and 
brought you to myself.*' It has been further suggested 
that in a symbolic prophecy, like this of the Apocalypse, 
the symbol of an eagle's wings must be regarded as 
emblematic of some particular earthly instrumentality ^ 
appropriate to the emblem, and employed to the sus- 

' See in further explanation the end of this Chapter. 
' Daubuz, Bishop Newton, &c. 
* This is evidently the force of the emblem in the passage cited from Exodus 
xix. 4 : as also in that beautiful one of Deut. xxxii. 11 ; " As an eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them un her wingt, — so the Lord alone did lead him." — Let me here ob- 
serve that since these passages suggest protection, help, sustentation, as the thing 
chiefly intended by the figure, a meaning as suitable here as there, they serve 
satisfactorily to show the futility of Mr. Maitland's objection to Bishop Newton ; 
which is to the effect that, having in one place explained eagles' wings as emblems 
simply of $w\ffnets, he ought so also to have explained them here. 
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tentatioD and help of Christ's true Church by divine 
Providence : that this power is marked out by the eagle 
standard of Rome as the Roman: moreover that the 
emphatic numeral specification of the txoo wings ' of the 
great eagle, given to the woman, is fitly explicable of those 
two notable divisions of the Roman empire, the Eastern 
and the Western, which, though once Pagan, did now 
alike profess and support Christianity. — ^All this seems 
plausible, and in the main reasonable. It is true that the 
figure of the text is somewhat different from that in 
Exodus. For there the ancient Israel was represented 
as borne on eagle's wings; here the mystic and true 
Israel as fitted with the wings for flight. But the 
main idea figured out is in either case, as appears from 
parallel passages, not very different ; I mean that of aid 
given to help her escaping alive.^ Again, it is true that 
the eagle is not distinctively a Roman symbol: it 
being one of the more genersJ emblems in Scripture ; ^ 
and applied to Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians,^ as 
well as Romans. At the same time our Lord's apparent 
reference to the Romans under it,^ the notoriety of the 
emblem as significant of the Roman power at the period 
to which this Apocalyptic vision relates, and the fact 
of no other empire at that time but the Roman even 
professing, much less assisting and supporting Christi- 

' Tiegelles inserts the article at, which is in both the Codex Alexandrinus 
and Codex Ephivemi ; and, as Bishop Middleton observes, probably the correct 
reading. 

' Compare Jer. xlviii. 9; " Give wings unto Moab, that it may flee and get 
away ; for the cities thereof shall be desolate : " Isaiah xl. 31 ; " They that wait 
on the Lord shall mount up with wings as eagles : " &c. Psalm Iv. 6 ; " I said. 
Oh, that I had wings like a dove ; for then would I fly away and be at rest. Lo, 
then would 1 wander far off, and remain in the wilderness." 

' See my observations on Scripture symbols. Vol. i. p. 399. 

* See Ezek. xvii. 3, 7, referred to in the next paragraph ; also Isa. xlvi. 11 ; 
where Cyrus seems designated as " ike ravenous bird" or eagle, called from a far 
country against Babylon. Commentators remark on this last quoted passage, 
that the standard of Cyrus was according to Xenophon a golden eagle. 

^ Matt. xxiv. 28 ; *' Wheresoever the carcase is, there shall the eagles be 
gathered together." — Perhaps too there is an allusion to the Roman, as well as 
Babylonian power, in Deut. xxviii. 49 : "The Lord shall bring on thee a nation 
from aiar, as swift as the eagle flieth." On which verse let me observe, in pass- 
ing, that the similitude, " as the eagle flieth," being at any rate intended of the 
Babylonian destroyers of Judah, weU explains the symbol of the two eagle wings 
attached to Daniel's first Wild Beast, the Babylonian Lion. 
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anity/ — all these considerations unite to point to the 
Roman power as the one intended. Perhaps too we 
may add as corroborative proof of this, as well as of the 
eagle's two wings meaning the Eastern and Western 
divisions of the empire, that the opposite extremities, or 
geographical divisions of a land, are metaphorically de- 
signated as wings in Scripture elsewhere.^ — There occurs 
indeed this strong objection to the explanation, if made 
unrestrictedly in respect of /tme, that the Roman emperors 
succeeding Gonstantine, down to Valens inclusive, were 
almost universally Arian heretics ; and that however they 
might support and exalt what they called Christianity, 
they did in fact use their imperial power, even as Satan's 
instruments, to persecute the orthodox and true church 
of Christ. Let the reference however be only restricted 
in date to times subsequent to the reign of Valens, and 
then the objection will be removed, and the suggested 
explanation confirmed. For after thin time Arianism 
was altogether renounced ; and orthodox Christianity, 
on the vital point so long disputed, alone professed and 
upheld by the Roman emperors. 

And indeed it strikes me that not merely is the chro- 
nological restriction that I speak of indicated, by the 
notice of the wings-giving following that of the fallen 
Dragon's persecution of the woman the Church, but 
also an actual individuality of application, thereto cor- 
responding, marked out as intended by that remarkable 
designation of the figured eagle as ^^ the eagle ^ the great 
one."^ Prophetic commentators have, I believe, left 
this expression quite unnoticed : and though attention 
has been called to it by Bishop Middleton, it is only to 
suggest that the phrase was probably borrowed from the 



> Sapor, the great cotemporary king of Persia, was a savage persecutor for 
forty years of all that bore the Christian name in his dominions. The Goths were 
all Pagans till after the middle of the fourth century : then part became Arian 
Christians. 

' So Job xzzvii. 3 ; "He directeth his lightning to the ends (Marg. and Heb. 
wings) of the earth : " and again Job xxxviii. 13. Also Isaiah xi. 12 ; " He shall 
gather Judah from the four comers (Heb. wings) of the earth." 

' Tov atrov rou fuyaXov. The reading is undoubted. There is no other. 
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similar symbolic imagery in Ezek. xvii. 3 ; ^ and to ex- 
plain the great eagle pictured there and here, ornitholo- 
gicaUy^ from Bochart, as the asteriaa^ or largest of the 
eagle tribe.^ — ^But let me add, as an Apocalyptic expo* 
sitor, that there needs also to be a correspondence in 
the Uiing symbolized with die symbol. In Ezekiel, as 
the eagle just mentioned was the greatest of his species, 
so the power symbolized was that of the greatest of exist- 
ing empires, — the as yet unbroken Babylonish power ; 
and as wielded by Nebuchadnezzar ^ the most eminent of 
living monarchs.^ This intended appropriateness in 
Ezekiel's figure is the more marked, inasmuch as in the 
7th verse of the same chapter " another great eagle "^ 
is mentioned, without the distinctive definite article, 
in designation of another kingdom and king, that of 
Egypt ; a king great indeed, but not pre-eminently great 
as the king of Babylon. — ^Applying the same rule of in- 
terpretation in the present case we may infer that as 
^' the eagle, the great one^^ is the symbol, so there must 
be meant the Roman empire in its unbroken greatness^ 
or at least in undivided action, albeit with the two wings 
for characteristics, and as under some Roman Prince 
preeminently greats heading and directing it. — And I 
think we shall find all the figured notifications to meet 
in the character and acts of the emperor that immediately 
succeeded Valene^ I mean Theodosius.^ First to him, 

> " A great eagle with great wings (Sept. 6 acroi 6 fuyas t /MyaXtnmfnryos) 
long-winged, full of feathers, which had divers colours, came unto Lebanon, and 
took the bluest branch of the cedar, and cropped off the top of his young twigs, 
and carried it into a land of traffic," &c ; i. e. to Babylon. 

> " Why rov atrov rov firyoXav f Michaelis observes ; ' It must allude to a 
particular eagle ahready mentioned in the Apocalypse : yet I do not recollect any 
other than that which (see Apoc. viii. 13) • flew through the heaven, and pro- 
cbumcd the threefold woe now past.' — It is not improbable that the great eagle, 
a species so denominated, may be meant. We find in Ezek. xvii. 3, from whom 
the expression may be borrowed, 6. orrot 6 firyas, 6 iityaXoirr^pvyos. Bochart teUs 
Qs that the great eagle of Ezekiel was the currcpias, said by i£lian to be the 
luyicros acravr." Middleton ad loc. 

> See the testimonies to his greatness in Bishop Newton on Daniel's prophecy 
of the Image. ^ Sept. arrof irnpos fieyas fityaXoirr^ffvyos, 

* His leign lasted from A.D. 379 to 395. 



• I have given reasons Vol. i. p. 362, Note », for preferring the reading arxfX«v 
in this passage. 
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alone of Roman emperors from Constantine to Charle- 
magne, the title has attached, — deservedly attached, to 
use Gibbon's expression,* — of ** Theodosius the 
Great." Next it was his lot, alone of Roman Empe- 
rors after its bipartition by Valentinian, to unite the two 
wings or divisions of the Empire, the Eastern and the 
Western, under his own sway.* — Further it was pre- 
eminently his character to use all this his imperial power, 
success, and greatness, as a protector and nursing father 
to the orthodox Church of Christ. As Gibbon says ; 
** Every victory of his contributed to the triumph of the 
orthodox and catholic faith." ^ Indeed not the professing 
orthodox church alone (contradistinctively to the Arian) 
might claim Theodosius as a friend and protector, but 
Christ's true church also, included in the former. Vor 
none, I think, can read his history without the impression 
of his real personal piety.* — More particularly consider 
his conduct with regard to the errors and hostility of 
Paganism and Arianism, wherewith the dejected Dragon 
had been already long persecuting Christ's faithful Church. 
Against Paganism he was an enemy so determined and 
influential,^ that it thenceforth never again raised its 
head. The cross was thenceforth supreme over the 
Roman world.^ Again, against Arianism , this was his as 
determined language, addressed to certain Arians in the 
year 383. '* I will not permit throughout my dominions 
any other religion than that which obliges us to worship 
the Son of God in the unity of essence with the Father 

^ iv.429 ; " The great Theodosius, an epithet which he honourably deserved on 
this momentous occasion." And again, p. 421 ; " The ^eat Theodosius ; a name 
celebrated in history, and dear to the Catholic Church." 

' His actual reign indeed over the fFest, as well as East, was very short. But 
even previously his laws were of force through the whole empire. Thus Gibbon, 
vi. 7, on stating that in the year 425, " the unity of the Roman government was 
finally dissolved, and by a positive declaration the validity of all future laws 
limited to the dominions of their peculiar author," adds in a note, that forty 
years before, i. e. under Theodosius, unity of legislation may be shown to have 
existed. ' v. 103. ^ See his character a& sketched in Milner. 

^ So Mosheim, iv. 1. I. 15, and Gibbon, v. 91, &c. 

^ Walsh, p. 117, observes that the globe, which by the Roman Caesars had 
been surmounted by an eagle, and by the Constantinian family by a pluenix, was 
by Theodosius first surmounted by a cross. — ^A copy of the Theodosian medal is 
appended in illustration. 
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and the Holy Ghost, in the adorable trinity. As I hold 
my empire of Him, and the power which I have to com- 
mand you, He likewise will give me strength, as He hath 
given me the will, to make myself obeyed in a point so 
absolutely necessary to your salvation, and to the peace 
of my subjects.'* ^ This language was followed up by 
casting Arian heretics out of the churches, and by severe 
laws against them : so that, as Mosheim tells us, he was 
the means of making the dogmas of the Nicene faith 
every where to triumph in the empire ; and none could 
thenceforth publicly profess Arian ism, (let the exception 
be marked by the reader,) but the barbarian Goths, Van- 
dals, and Burgundians.' 

Thus did Theodosius apply his imperial power to de- 
feat the Dragon's projects, so far as hitherto developed ; 
and, as Augustine observes in language singularly illustra- 
tive of the passage before us, furnish help to the Chureh, 
which had been before grievously deprest and afflicted 
under the persecutions of the Arian Valens.^ — ^And this 
is to be observed, that it was not by mere individual 
favor and support, — ^the which would both during his life 
have been less influential, and with his life have termina- 
ted ; but by the solemn act and co-operation of professing 
Roman Christendom, that is of the Roman world. '' The 
work of Theodosius,** says Dean Waddington, ** was con- 
siderably promoted by the Council which he assembled 
at Constantinople : * the object of which, besides the re- 
gulation of several points of ecclesiastical discipline,'' 
(and let it be observed that there was no recognition or 
support given therein to the gathering superstitions of 
the age) '^ was to confirm the decision of Nice against 
the Arians, and to promulgate the doctrine of the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost against the Macedonian heretics." ^ 
So that, under Theodosius' presiding influence, Roman 

> Waddington, Hist, of Church, p. 99. See also Gibbon, y. 15, 31, &c. 

8 iv. 2. 5. 15. 
* " £z ipso initio imperii sui non quievit justissimis et misericordissimis legibus 
•dverras impios laboranti Ecdetia subvenire, quam Valens hereticus, fiivens Ari- 
anis, vehementer afflizerat." C. D. v. 26. I. * A.D. 381. 

» Waddington, p. 99. 
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Christendom alike of the East and of the West, (for 
both assisted in the Council,) did solemnly profess, and 
thereby uphold, the orthodox and true faith : —in fine 
did what the symbol presignified, viz. united with its 
head in applying the two wings of the great eagle to the 
woman, to support and bear her up in her flight from 
the Dragon's persecutions and projects. — ^The ground- 
lessness of the objection ' that this aptation of the two 
wings of the Roman empire to the Church had nothing 
to do with the matter of her flight from the Dragon, 
must be already obvious to the reader. God makes use 
of means : and the recognition of an essential but pre- 
viously persecuted truth by a united empire under a great 
and pious king could not but be influential to its and her 
support. Thus of Arian persecution from native Btmans^ 
we hear no more. Nor, I doubt not, did the CounciFs 
solemn recognition of the truth fail to operate to the 
preservation of real religion ages afterwards. Many 
doubtless were the sincere but timid Catholics, that, 
amidst the superstitions and darkness of the subsequent 
middle age, rested on the fundamental doctrines of the 
divinity of the Son of Ood and personality of the Holy 
Qhosty as dogmas thus early and solemnly professed by 
the christian church and world : and, resting thereon, 
looked upward to those divine agents of salvation, in 
spite of their obscuration by the sevenfold incrustations 
of the prevailing superstition ; and so looking, found life. 
Finally, in estimating the importance of the help 
given to the mystic woman by the support of the two 
wings of the great eagle, we must not overlpok the con- 
sideration of the 1 8 years of respite given to the church, 
as well as empire, through Theodosius' instrumentality,* 

^ " The facts are that when she did fly into the wilderness, the eagle's 

wings of the Eastern and Western Roman Empire had nothing to do with the 
matter." Maitland's Reply to Cuninghame, p. 52 ; also his Second Enquiry, 
p. 144. — I must observe that Bishop Newton, against whom Mr. M. objects, 
makes no specification, in his explanatory comment, of Theodosius and the 
Council gathered by him, for the support of the orthodox church and doctrine. 
So that he would perhaps not urge his objection against the explanation as here 
given. 

' See Vol. i. p. 280. " The safety of the empire seemed to depend on the life 
of one man." Gibb. iv. 443. 
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from the tremendous and already imminent irruption of 
the Gothic flood. Had it burst over the empire when 
first it threatened at the death of Valens, it might pro- 
bably have overwhelmed the church. But through him 
a respite was secured : — just such a one as the Psalmist 
prayed for ; ' ^ Spare me a little that I may recover my 
strength, before I go hence and be no more seen : ** — 
just such too as was graciously accorded to Judah under 
the good king Josiah,^ before its departure into Baby- 
lonish captivity. And let me not forget to add that, as 
the respite to Judah through Josiah's instrumentality 
was blessed with the teaching of that eminent instructor 
and prophet Jeremiah^ as if to prepare the pious remnant 
with spiritual strength and food against their impending 
70 years captivity, such too was the case in the reign of 
Theodosius. Under the wings of the Great Eagle, the 
holy Augustine entered on his bishoprick : and alike by 
his ministry, life, and doctrine, (above all his doctrine 
on that unspeakably important subject of ChrisVs true 
Church, of which I was led before to speak very fully as 
itself distinctly prefigured in the Apocalypse,') revived 
the fainting church of the Lord Jesus ; and both fur- 
nished it with present food, and food too against its 
long long sojourn, now soon about commencing, in the 
wilderness. In fact under his holy ministry (a ministry 
instrumentally due to the respite through Theodosius) 
it exhibited itself in not a little of its primitive and hea- 
venly lustre : — just like the sun's parting gleams at 
sunset, through a clouded and tempestuous sky ; ere his 
sinking beneath the horizon, and the commencement of 
a long and dark night. 

But I must hasten to that other direct attempt made 
by the Dragon to overwhelm Christ's true faith and 
Church, while fleeing towards the wilderness, which is 
next prefigured. — ^We were to consider, 

III. The dragon's casting floods of watbrs 

1 Ambrose De Obit. Theodos, compares the two Princes. 

3 Part i. ch. vii, $ 2. 
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OUT OF HIS MOUTH TO OVBRTAKB AND OVERWHELM 

HER. — '* And the serpent cast water out of his mouth , 
as a flood, after the woman, that he might cause her to 
be carried away by the flood." 

The image is borrowed from the custom of crocodiles, 
as also whales and other great fish, drawing in water from 
the river into their mouths, and spouting it out again.* 
And it seems to me, as to other expositors before me, 
that there is a double idea suggested in the passage. 
What flows from the mouth is doctrine^ good or bad, 
according to the man's character. ** The words of a 
man's mouth are as deep waters ; and the well-spring of 
wisdom as a flowing brook : "^ on the other hand,*' The 
mouth of the wicked poureth forth evil things."^ Again, 
floods are a constant Scripture metaphor for the inva^ 
sion of hostile nations.* That this latter idea was meant in 
the prefiguration I infer from what seems intimated pre- 
sently afterwards, of the sea or inundation thence spread- 
ing being that from which the Wild Beast of the next 
chapter arose ; ^ and from the subsequent explanation of 
the flood on which the woman -rider of the Beast was said 
to rest, as signifying peoples and tongues and nations.^ 
Nor can we well suppose the former idea unintended ; 
considering that it is the old Serpent whose mouth is 
the ejector. — Thus it will be most satisfactory to combine 
the two ideas, and interpret the prefiguration to signify 
as follows : — that the Dragon, the old Serpent, failing in 
the object of the persecution first commenced by him 
within the empire against the woman the Church, would 
just after the two wings of Roman Christendom had 
been given her, pour forth upon the empire floods of 
foreign invaders, tainted with the same or other doctrinal 
heresies and errors ; in order, by this mixture of phy- 

I So Job xl. 23, of behemoth, or the hippopotamus; " Behold he drinketh up 
a river, and hasteth not : he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth." 

• Prov. xviii. 4. » Prov. xv. 28. 

* So Isa. viii. 7 ; Jer. xlvi. 7 ; Ezek. xxvi. 3 ; Nahum i. 8 ; &c. So the ancient 
interpreter Tichonius interprets the passage ; " Aqua emissa ex ore Draconis 
exercitum pertequentium earn (sc. Ecclesiam) signiftcat." 

* Apoc. xiii. 1. « Apoc. xvii. 1, 15. 
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sical force and doctrinal error, to overwhelm the true 
church and religion with the flood. Perhaps too we 
might add the supposition that, as the crocodile first im- 
bibes the water, then pours it forth, so the Dragon, 
acting through the Pagan or Arian instruments that he 
animated, would first draw in the invaders, as it were, 
into his mouth, then eject them against devoted Roman 
Christendom. 

Such seems the sense of the emblematic figuration : 
and how historical events answered to it is well known. 
The conquests of the Pagan Emperor Trajan having long 
before appended Dacia to the Roman Empire, its popu- 
lation of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, Gepidse, Lom- 
bards, Burgundians, Alans, &c,^ were prepared by near 
200 years of intimacy and union • for the part they were 
afterwards to enact as its invaders and conquerors. Then, 
when the time had arrived for action, on occasion of the 
terror of a Hunnish irruption from the far East into 
Dacia, both the Visigoths, one of the chief of these 
barbarous nations, were transported through the infatu- 
ation of tlie Arian Emperor Valens, even as of one 
demented, across the Danube ; * — the same Arian * Visi- 
goths that forthwith, after the memorable respite just 
before noticed of the reign of Theodosius, were the first 
to precipitate themselves upon the empire in hostile 
invasion : and further, innumerous hordes of Pagan 
Goths, Vandals, and Burgundians swept into the Italian 
and Western Provinces ; invited, it was currently reported 
and believed, by Count Stilicho, with a view to his Pagan 
son Eucherius' elevation to the imperial throne/ It was 

^ See Sir I. Newton on Daniel, chap. y. from Procopius. 

* Dacia was not abandoned to the Goths till the reign of Aurelian, A. D. 270. 

» See Vol. 1. p. 300. 

* On the continued ArianUm of the Visigoths, kc., even under Theodosius, see 
Mosheim as referred to p. 44 suprk. 

* " Stilicho, Prime Minister of the Western Emperor Honorius, invited the 
invasion of the barbarous heathen nations ; hoping by their means to raise his 
ion Bueherius to the throne ; who from a boy was an enemy to the Christians, 
and threatened to signalize the beginning of his reign with the restoration of the 
Pigan, and abolition of the Christian religion." Oronua, Jomandn, and 
Paul DiaconuM, as referred to and abstracted by Daubuz, Sir Isaac, and Bishop 
Newton. Also Marceilinus Comes in his Chronicon, B. P. M. ix. 520.-7^g'//f- 

VOL. II. E 
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like a flood drawn in, and regurgitated oyer the eni- 
pire, from the overflowing Danube. 

It seems to me not unobservable how naturally this 
Apocalyptic figure has presented itself to historians, alike 
ancient and modern, in describing those invasions.^ We 
see therein its appropriateness. — As to the fury of the 
flood, it was such as, throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire, to sweep away all the political bulwarks 
of Roman authority before it: and thus might well have 
been deemed sufficient to sweep away also the christian 
churchy and Christianity itself, the professed religion of 
the empire. In fact the Pagan remnant at Rome and 
elsewhere were still not without their hopes of this result. 
The thought cheered them amidst their own sufferings : 
and, to accelerate it, they excited the enmity of the in- 
vaders against their christian fellow- citizens.' All shewed 

tine in his C. D. v. 23 thus describes the loud assertions of the Pagsn remnant 
in Rome as to Rhadagaisus' certain success against Rome, he being a worshipper of 
the heathen gods : " Propinquantc jam iUo his locus, cClm cgus fama ubique ere- 
bresceret, nobis apud Carthaginem dicebatur hoc credere spargere jactare Paga- 
nos, qu6d ille, Diis amicis protegentibus et opitulantibus, quibus immolare quo- 
tidie ferebatur, vinci omnino non posset ab eis qui talia Diis Romanis sacm non 
facerent, nee fieri k quoquam permitterent." 

1 thinJc too that the manner in which the Vandals were invited into Africa by 
Count Boniface, through the treacherous plot of JBtitu, deserves observation. 
The latter acted in this as a fit organ of the Dragon. See Gib. vi. 11, ftc. 

* So, for example, among the ancients, Orosius, Book vii. c. 37 ; (B. P. M. 
vi. 445 ;) " Rhadagaisus, omnium antiquorum praesentiumque hostium immanis- 
simus, repentino impetu totam inundavit Italiam." So of modem writers (Hbbon, 
iv. 414 ; " The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled from the walls of Adrianople." 
Also, Gorree, Christl. Mystik, p. 235, in an eloquent passage which begins as 
follows. " When Providence let loose the flood from the forests of Northern 
Europe, it would seem as if a second time the windows of heaven had been 
opened, and the fountains of the great deep broken up. Long had the floods of 
the Germanic migration, rising ever higher and higher, been arrested by the 
mounds of the Eastern and Western Empires ; and when the Asiatic Huns came 
to swell the tide of invasion, resistance was rendered impossible. The Western 
Empire was overflooded. Christianity had to contend, when the inundation 
came down, vrith a new spedes of heathenism." And so dsewhere also : " When 
the Spirit, breathing fh)m on high, had stirred up a sea of nations that, mount- 
ing higher and higher, burst in vrild eruption over the continent," &c. Soo too 
Schlegel in his Phil, of Hist. ii. 20 ; " The mignition of northern nations was 
a new Ogygean inundation of nations, in the historical ages. This vast flux and 
reflux of nations rolling in incessant waves from East to West, and North to 
South," &c. And again at p. 117, in a passage which will be quoted presently 
p. 53 infrk ; and which applies to the subject at once the former Apocalyptic 
figure of a tempeet, (Apoc. vii. 1, viii. 7,] and this of hjtood. — So too, Le Btu, 
(who seems to have imitated GOrres,) Life of Wicliff, p. 17 ; the Kncyd, Metro- 
pol. &c. 

'* Thus Mosheim v 1. 2. 1. "Amidst these calamities the Christians vrere 
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that the spirit of the old Dragon, fallen though he 
was, directed the ragging inundation. — But God had his 
own means of preserving the church visible, and within 
it his true church . The christian , — the THnitarian faith , 
had been so inwrought into the national mind and habits, 
as well as institutions and laws, especially from the ef- 
fects of the reign of Theodosius, (for the two wings of 
the great eagle still helped it,) that to sweep Christianity 
away it needed to sweep away the Roman population 
itself. And to effect this, though not unthought of by 
some of the Gothic conquerors,^ seemed to them not 
only of doubtful policy, but beyond their power. For, 
as the Apocalyptic figuration proceeded to foreshow, 
" The earth helped the woman, and swallowed up the 
flood." Superstitious and earthly though the Roman 
population had become,^ yet thus far they did service to 
Christ's Church in her present exigency. In those con- 
tinuous and bloody wars of which the Western world 
had been the theatre, the barbarous invading population 
was so thinned, so absorbed, as it were, into the land 

grievously, we may say, the principal siifferen. Their cruelty, (i. e. of the Goths, 
Heruli, &c.) and opposition to the Christians did not arise fhsm any religious 
principle, or enthusiastic desire to ruin the cause of Christianity. It was ^ the 
huii^aiUmof the Pagans, who remained yet in the empire, that they were excited 
to treat with such severity and violence the followers of Christ. The painful 
ooBsidenition of their abrogated rites, and hopes of recovering their former liberty 
and privileges by means of their new masters, induced the worshippers of the 
gods to seize vrith avidity every opportunity of inspiring them with the most 
bitter aversion to the Christians." — Fleury thus writes on the same subject : 
"This inundation of barbarians I count for the first external temptation befalling 
the churdi, since the persecution of the Pagan Emperors : and then he proceeds 
to speak of their cruelty to Christians, just as Moaheim. — For examples see in Mil- 
ner the account of the persecution of orthodox Christians in Portugal and Spain, 
and yet more those by Genseric and Hunneric in Africa. 

' There is a remarkable passage illustrative of this in Orosius, Bk. vii. c. 43. 
He states, on the authority of an informant who had been intimate with Astul- 
pkuM, Alaric's successor, that Astulphus was in the habit of thus speaking ; " Se 
in primis axdenter inhiasse ut, obliterato Romano nomine, Romanum omne so- 
tarn Gothorum imperium et faceret et vocaret ; essetque Oothia quod Romania 
fiuaseC, ileretque nunc Ataulphus quod quondam Caesar Augustus. At ubi multft 
experientiA probavisset neque Gothos ullo modo parere legibus posse propter 
el&enatam barbariem, neque Reip. interdid leges oportere, sine quibus Resp. 
non est Resp., elegisse se ut gloriam sibi de restituendo in integrum augendoque 
Romano nomine Gothorum viribus quaereret, habereturque apud posteros Ro- 
nuuue restitutionls auctor, postquam esse non poterat immutator." — His second 
scheme however failed, as well as his first ; each being contrary to the prophetic 
vord. The revival of the Western Empire was indeed decreed ; but ufider a 
Papa/, not a Gcikic imperial, head. ' See Vol. i. p. 390, Note '. 

E 2 
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they had invaded,' that it needed their incorporation as 
one people with the conquered to make up the necessary 
constituency of kingdoms. And, in this incorporation, 
not only was much of their original institutions, customs, 
and languages ^ absorbed, but their religion altogether. 
The successive tribes, whether of Visigoths, Ostrogoths, 
Heruli, Huns, Vandals, Burgundians, abandoned their 
Paganism for Christianity. — At first indeed it was for 
the most part Arian pseudo-Christianity. Such was 
their profession in France, Spain, Africa. But, after a 
century or more of the flux and reflux of the invading 
flood, this too was abandoned for the more orthodox 
Trinitarian chistian faith. The influence of the Roman 
See, which was gradually more and more operative with 
the barbarians, powerfully tended to this result : also, 
though in a different way, the victories of Clovis and his 
orthodox Franks at the close of the 5th century in France ; 
and those too of Justinian and the Greeks, ere the middle 
of the 6th, in Africa and Italy. At length, in the last 
quarter of that same century, Recared, king of Spain, 
having convened a synod of the Arian clergy and nobles 
of his dominion, set before it that '' the Earth had sub* 
mitted to the Nicene synod ; that the Romans, the bar* 
barians, and (native) inhabitants of Spain unanimously 
professed the same orthodox creed, and the Visigoths 
resisted almost alone of the christian world.*' ^ And 
the appeal was successful. The Visigoths gave in their 
adhesion to the Nicene faith : and soon after the Liom- 
bards of North Italy, the only other Arians/ So the 



' So OrosiuSy ibid, of a Letter to the Emperor HonoriuB from the kings of the 
Goths, Vandals, and Suevi : " Tu cum omnibus pacem habe. Nos nobiscum 
confligimus, nobis perimus, tibi vincimus : Immortalis vero qusestus erit Reip. 
tuae si utrique pereamus." On which Orosius exclaims ; " Quia haec crederet 
nisi res doceret? Manifestavimus innumera bella sopita, plurimos eztinctos 
tyiannos, compressas, coangustatas, ezinanitasque immanissimas gentes, minimo 
sanguine, nullo certamine, ac psene sine csede." 

' Philologists and grammarians have observed that in all the Western conti- 
nental languages, — French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, — ^the Ltitin is the basis 
and predominant ; in the English alone the Saxon predominates over the Latin. 

» Gib. vi. 299. 

* This was not till near A. D. 600. Indeed for some few years after that date 
Arianism lingered with some of the Lombard people. See Gib. vi. 302. 
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Arianism of the invading flood, as well as its Paganism^ 
— that false doctrine by which, and the secular force ac- 
companying ity the Dragon had schemed to overwhelm 
the primitive christian creed and church, and therein 
Christianity itself, — was seen no more. It was absorbed, 
as it were, into the soil, and had disappeared. '* The 
earth (thus far) helped the woman, and swallowed up the 
flood. '•' 

But it was but to preserve her just aUve^ and in obscu- 
rity^ As a corporate body, and in respect of those acts 
by which a true church is manifested to the world, viz. the 
faithful preaching of the word, evangelic worship, the 
sacraments rightly administered,^ and I might add too 
christian Synods and Councils, — in respect of these she 
became about the time last noted hidden and invisible. 
— ^Thus far the Dragon had succeeded ; though only ac- 
cording to what was long before foreshown in the Apo- 
calyptic prophecy. And in this wilderness- solitude the 
same wonderful prophecy declared that she was to be 
secluded for the long fated period of a time, timeSj and 
half a time, or 1260 years. — On the dates and details of 
this period I must not now enter, reserving the subject for 
a later chapter. Much less may I anticipate by dwelling 
on the glorious change described as awaiting her at the 
end of her time of trial : then when she is to come forth 
out of the wilderness to her bridal, leaning on the Beloved ; 

> So ScUegei ii. 117, 118 : "When at last the tempest had disbuithened itself 
of its fiuy, and thedouds broken when the wild waters of that mighty inun- 
dation had began gradually to flow off, then the Germanic tribes, being incorpo^ 
ToiedwUh the Romanic natumt, laid the deep ftrm soil on which modem European 
society was to spring up and flourish." 

I must add Gibbon vi. 268. " The progress of Christianity was marked by two 
gknioas and dedsive Yictories ; viz. over the citizens of the Roman Empire, and 
over the barbdrians of Scythia and Germany, who subverted the Empire andem- 
brKed the religion of the Romans.'' 

^ So the xixth Artide of the Church of England : an Artide not unaccordant 
with the Confession of Augsburgh, and other Protestant Confessions ; and which 
describes the diurch in respect of its proper organization, and of that by which 
it is made vitibie. Its Liturgy elsewhere speaks of the constituency of the true 
Church as " the blessed company of all faithful people, and very members incor- 
porate of Christ." Thus in them the true Church lives, whether visible or invi- 
title : — in the evangelic worship and doctrine of which the Article speaks, it is, 
when visible, manifested. — Such is the doctrine o! the English Church. 
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and the harlot-usurper of her place before the world, the 
Church of the apostacy, is to be sentenced in her turn to 
desolation and the wilderness, even for ever. — But I must 
not pass on without pressing on the Reader's notice this 
notable prefiguration of the seclusion of Christ s Church 
in the wilderness, as the true and fittest answer to the 
Romish anti-Protestant argument and taunt, *' Where 
was your religion before Luther ? " Protestants have 
not duly, as it seems to me, applied the answer here given. 
For the wilderness-life necessarily, as I must repeat, — 
and that on Bossuet's own showing, — implies the imnsi" 
hility of her who lives it. And consequently, instead 
of the long previous invisibility of a Church like the Lu- 
theran or Anglican Reformed of the 16th Century, in 
respect of doctrine and worship, being an argument 
against^ it is an argument /or it.^ The Romish Churchy 



* See BoBsuet'B Hitt, de§ Fariationt, lib. zv. — ^As the subject is one of great 
importance, and one on which, contrary to the doctrine both of Scripture and of 
the Anglican Church, misapprehensions have of late days multiplied among us, I 
may perhaps be permitted to state somewhat more fiiUy Bossuef s argument, in 
order that the necessity, point, and sufficiency of the Apocalyptic answer may be 
better manifest. 

After saying that it is very much from not knowing what ike Chwvh is that the 
variations of the Protestants have arisen, and giving what he calls the Oatkolie 
doctrine on the point, — viz. 1st. that the Church is vtnAte by the profession of 
the truth, 2. that it aboayt is, 3. that the evangelic truth is professed by all its 
society, 4. that it cannot be in error, and (as a corollary) that none may se- 
parate fh>m it, — ^he quotes from sundry Protestcmi confessions their definitions 
of " the Church." For example from that of Augthurf^h the following ; "There 
is a Holy Church which must ever subsist : " and, " The Church is the assembly 
of the saints, where the Gospel is rightly taught and the sacraments rightiy 
administered :" — also from Mekmcthon'i Apology ; " The Church exists in true 
believers : its marks are the pure Gospel and the Sacraments : such a Church is 
property the pillar of truth." With the which, Bossuet says, agree also the 
Confessions of Bohemia, Strssburgh, Basle, and the Helvetic of 1566. — ^And 
from all these he draws the inference, as one necettarily resulting from the Con- 
fessions, (though their compilers woiild doubtless and with reason have denied 
the necessity) not only that the Church always exists, and is essentially composed 
of pastors and people, among whom the word is rightly taught and sacraments 
administered, but that it is also therefore always vitibie. 

A little after he adds that, perceiving at length that no such Church was dis- 
coverable, great or little, i.e. none which fulfilled in continuity from the first the 
condition of what Protestants would call right doctrine, — the latter Pkotestsnts 
began to speak differently ; and to say that, as Israel had no sacrifice during the 
Babylonish Captivity, axid as in Elias' time no outward worriiip of God appeared 
in Israel, so by God's just judgment Gospel truth was sometimes so obscured, as 
to constitute the Church invinble, hidden from men's eyes, known to God. — He 
exemplifies from the Anglican Article XIX, just referred to, which defines, " The 
visible Church as an assembly of believers in which God's pure word is preached 
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which never knew the predicted wilderness-life, could not 
fw this very reason be the Woman of the 1 2th Apoca- 
lyptic Chapter ; that is, could not be the true Church of 
Christ. 



and sacnmentB duly adminifltered," &c. without saying that it is alwayt visible : 
— the Scolch which says, " It is invitibie and known to God only ;" — and Calvin's, 
which aho distinguishes between the Church visibly and intisible, the latter 
being the society of all the elect. 

It seems however that subsequently many Protestants allowed the continual 
and neeeuary visHnlitif of the Church . Bossuet particularizes the Minister Jurieu. 
And in regard of all such, supposing them to be really Protestant, he introduces 
them 88 thus out of their own mouths confessing the absurdity of their doctrine. 
" Nous disons que I'Englise est perp^ellement visible : mais la plupart du tems, 
et jfresque ton^ours, elle est plus visible par la corruption de mcs maurs, par Tad* 
dition de plusieurs faux dogmes, par la deckeanoe de ton minittere, par sea erreur», 
et par ses superstitions, que par les v^rit^ qu'elle conserve." And who can 
gainsay the justice of his satire ? — On the other hand, referring to Bossuet's own 
explication of the symbol of the IVoman Jleeing to and being in the wUdemess, 
given p. 34, the reader wiU see how unable he was to explain it except as a pre- 
diction of Christ's true Church becoming hidden or invisible for the period, whe- 
ther longer or shorter in duration, of the 1260 days. In which view he only 
followed the most ancient patristic expositors ; * as well as the dictates of common 
sense. And it truth it seems to me to have been specially with a view to ob- 
viate this Romish objection that the symbol before us (conjointly with that of 
the long usurpation of the mystic temple-court by Oentiles noted in Apoc. xi) 
was intended. 

On the whole, after considering the controversies ancient and modem on the 
subject, I cannot but be struck with three things ; 1. the admirable all*sufficiency 
of Scripture, especially of this wonderful ApooUyptic Book, in furnishing solu- 
tions to each apparent mystery of Giod's dealing with his Church, and answers 
to each objection of enemies-t 2. The wisdom of our Anglican Church on this 



* E. g. Victorinus and Hippolytus. The former says of the 1260 days of Anti- 
christ's reign; "Antichristus magnam faciet vastationem: et ideo tune nemo 
Ckristianorum poterit Deo sacrijicium oferre." The latter \ "Hi sunt 1260 
dies quibus tjrrannus rerum potietur, persequens ecdesiam, Aigientem de civitate 
in dvitatem, et tn soiiiudime m mtmiihus lalitantem." 

f A notable exemplification of this occurred in the late Hereford discussion. 
In answer to the Romish priest Waterworth's application of Christ's promise, 
' The gates of hell shall not prevail against it,* to a visible and infallible church, 
Mr. Venn having urged (besides St. Paul's prediction of the apostacy,) this Apo- 
calyptic prophecy also of the Woman hiding in the wilderness, and Bossuet'sown 
admission of its meaning, as given above, Mr. Waterworth's reply was twofold. 
1. That the woman meant not the Church, but the Virgin Mary ; the child bom 
of her being one that it was said would rule the €0ni, or Gentiles, with a rod of 
iron ; a thing also predicated of Christ. — But was it in heaven that the Virgin 
Mary travailed? Was her child caught up to heaven whUe yet a babe just after 
birth? Was the Virgin Mary three and a half years afterwards in the wilder- 
ness, after first escaping floods out of the dragon's mouth T And had the Virgin 
Mary i^her children, (an idea blasphemous surely in Mr. W's view 1) so as the 
Apocalyptic Woman, Apoc. xii. 17 7 — 2. That as to Bossuef s explanation, he 
said not that the Church was hidden, but that she hid " son service dans les lieuz 
retirte." But Mr. W. did not consider what I have noted at p. 34, that this is 
precisely concealing from view those acts by which alone a church is made visible 
to public view. Hereford Discussion, pp. 172, 183. 
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For 1260 prophetic days then, or years, she was to 
disappear from men's view in the Roman world. Is it 
asked how her vitality was preserved? Doubtless in 
her children, known to God, though for the most part 
unknown to men; just like the 7000 that Elijah knew 
not of, who had yet not bowed the knee to Baal ; some 
it might be in monasteries,^ some in the secular walks 
of life ; but all alike insulated in spirit from those around 

as on other points, as expressed in its Articles and liturgy. 3. The want of 
wisdom in those who, though professedly Protestants of the Church of England, 
do yet depart on this most important point from its doctrine.* — I would beg to 
refer ftirther on it to Hooker's Eccl. Polity, B. iii. § I, 2, and Mede*s Works, 
B. iii. ch. 10 ; also Mr. McNeile's Lectures on the Church of England, p. 10, &c. 

* I fully agree with the sentiment so eloquently expressed by Mr. Mait]and,*in 
his Book on the Waldenses, p. 45, as to the piety of many a tonsured monk, &c. 
Indeed on revision it seems to me so well and beautifully to illustrate the subject 
before us, that I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting the passage in part. " I 
will not shrink from avowing my belief that many a tonsured head now rests in 
Abraham's bosom, and that many a fraU body bowed down with voluntary homi- 
ity, and wasted with unprofitable will-worBhip, clothed in rags and girt with a 
bell-rope, was a temple of the Holy Ghost : — and that one day these her unknown 
children will be revealed, to the astonishment of a Church accustomed to look 
back with a mixture of pride and shame to the days of her barrenness. She may 
ask, ' Who hath brought up these T Behold I was left alone : these, where had 
they been T ' But she will have learned to know the seal of the living Gk>d, and 
will embrace them as her sons." — Compare however the illustration in the Note 
following as to the real spirit of vital faith in the persons spoken of. 

* In our o¥m days there are many such. The visibility of the Church to which 
Christ's promises attach, has been especially advocated by the Oxford Tradta" 
rians, and semi-TYactarians. So Tract xi. " Why should not the visible Church 
continue ? The onut probandi lies with those who deny this position." And 
Mr. Dodsworth; "There is no such thing as an tnvtfiMtf Church. I protest 
against the invisible namber of persons, whom God shall finally bless and save, 
being called the Church. The Church is a body of persons called out and set 
apart by a visible order from the rest of the world." Again, Mr. Orettey says ; 
" The evangelicals are unsound in the doctrine of the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church ; confounding it with that o( the communion of saints, or invisible Church: 
holding it in a manner different from that in which it has been held by the Church 
Universal from the beginning." (Bernard Leslie, p. 339.) — As to this alleged 

. confusion of ideas on the part of othere, and Mr. G.'s own distinction of them, 
what will Mr. Gresley say to Archdeacon Manning f " The substance of the 
Apostles' Creed, as it now stands, except only the Articles of the ' Descent into 
Hell,' and the ' Communion of Saints,* was contained in the baptismal profession 
of the apostolic age. The two excepted Articles are in fact only explanations of the 
articles ' Buried,' and the * Church.' " (Rule <rf Faith, p. 64.) So that by the rule 
of antiquity, as Archd. Manning expounds it, '* the Evangelicals " would seem to 
be completely right in identifying the one Holy Catholic Church of the Apostles* 
Creed with the Communion of Saints ; Mr. Gresley completely wrong in distin- 
guishing them. 

It may he useful to compare my observations in Vol. i. p. 242. 
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them, and as regards the ustuil means of grace, spiritually 
destitute and desolate ; even as in a barren and dry 
land, where no water is."* — Besides whom some few 
there were of her children, — some very few ^ — prepared 
like Elijah of old to act a bolder part, and stand forth, 
under special commission from God, as Christ's Wit^ 
nesses before Christendom. Was not Vigilantius^ at 
the very time when the flood from the Dragon's mouth 
was beginning to be poured forth upon the Roman 
world, a specimen and prototype of them in one point of 
view ; and Augustine in another ? These were they of 
whom the sacred prophecy speaks in the last verse of 
the chapter before us, as '' keeping the commandments 
of God, and the testimony or witness of Jesus : " these 
they whose faithfulness and courage in after times was 
depicted in that striking narrative and vision of the two 
Witnesses J given in the Parttt;i7////i-a?r/«c//of the Apoca- 
lyptic scroll, that has been already under our considera- 
tion. And the Devil, the animating Spirit of the old 
Paganism, — seeing that such there were, and that such 
there would be, in the new state of things just about to 
be introduced, — is represented as proceeding, with wrath 

' I may refer to Merle D'Aubigne, Bk. i, p. 79, (Engl. Transl.) for a touching 
exem]^fication of this, which only came to light on the pulling down, in the 
year 1776, of an old building that had formed part of the Carthuaian convent at 
Bade. It seems that a poor Carthusian brother, Martin, had written the follow- 
ing afiecting confession : " O most merciful God, I know that I can only be 
saved, and satisfy thy righteousness, by the merit, the innocent suffering, and 
death of thy well-beloved Son. Holy Jesus I my sidvation is in thy hands. Thou 
canst not withdiaw the hands of thy love from me ; for they have created, and 
redeemed me. Thou hast inscribed my name with a pen of iron in ridi mercy, 
and so as nothing can etbce it, on thy side, thy hands, and thy feet, &c." — ^This 
confession be placed in a wooden box, and enclosed the box in a hole he had 
made in the wall of his cell ; where it was found on the occasion before men- 
tioned. And the following remarkable words were found also written in his 
box ; " £t ji Iuec pradicta co^fiteri non possitn lingita, confiteor tamen corde et 
scripto." 

Who does not see the solitariness, the wUdemess-ttaie of this poor monk in 
that which was his world, the monastery ; — it might be a numerous one ! 
None there with kindred consciousness endued I — 
This was to be alone ; this, this was solitude. 

May I not suggest Feneion in his latter days, notwithstanding his high rank in 
the Romish Church, as another example in point? " Alive," says Sir R. Inglis, 
" Feneion was condemned and persecuted ; and to this day one of his devotional 
works (' Explication des Maximes des Saints sur la Vie Interieure') is placed in 
the Pspal Index of Abominations V Speeches on the Roman Catholic Question, 
p. 28. 
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against Chrisfs cause and Church still undiminished, to 
plot for their destruction. His direct attack against one 
most essential doctrine of Christianity had failed. His 
indirect f by temptations to superstition, had succeeded so 
far as to have mainly operated to drive the true and 
primitive Christian Church almodt into banishment. 
This then he saw to be the fittest principle of the new 
plan of attack. All seemed prepared in the mind of 
professing Christendom for it. Out of Christendom ec* 
clesiasticed itself to perfect an Anti-christendom, this was 
the grand problem set before him. And wonderful to 
say, the very adhesion of the Roman empire and Church 
established in it to Trinitarian orthodoxy, tV« very con- 
fession of the divinity of the Son of God^ was one ele* 
ment, and an essential one, to its success. The scheme 
was developed by the prescient and eternal Spirit to St. 
John in the vision of the next chapter. And it was one 
indeed, (what was just noticed making it so perhaps 
more than any other characteristic,) which well deserved 
the appellation given it by the late Mr. Cecil ; I mean 
that of *' the masterpiece of Satan.'' 



CHAPTER III. 



IDENTITY OF THE APOCALYPTIC WILD BEASTS FROM 
THE ABYSS AND SEA WITH EACH OTHER; — AND 
OF THE RULING HEAD IN EITHER WITH 
THE LITTLE HORN OF DANIEl's TEN- 
HORNED BEAST, — ST. Paul's man 

OF SIN, AND ST, JOHN's 

antichrist. 

*' And he stood * on the sand of the flood. — And I saw 
a Wild Beast rising up out of the flood, having seven 

^ cra^ ; i.e. the Dragcn Hood. 1 adopt this reading in preference to cratfiir 
I stood; because, besides being a reading of excellent manuscript authority, (au- 
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heads and ten horns, and upon his horn ten diadems, and 
upon his heads names of blasphemy." &c. Apoc. xiii. 1. 

We are now come to one of the most important of 
the Apocalyptic predictions. As if with a regard to its 
great importance, not only is a very full description 
given of the Wild Beast, its subject, in the chapter now 
before us ; but, in a manner unparalleled in the Apoca- 
lypse, this Beast is made the subject of a second figura- 
tion in the xviith chapter : the latter figuration being 
given at the termination of its predicted history, as the 
present is at its commencement. — ^In so speaking, how- 
ever, I am assuming the identity of the Wild Beasts in 
the one and the other vision depicted to the evangelist. 
To prove this will be my Jirst object in the present 
Chapter : my second to prove their common identity, or 
rather that of the ruling Head in either case, (a point 
almost as interesting and important as the former to the 
Apocalyptic investigator,) with Daniel's fourth or ten- 
horned Wild Beast* s Little Hom^ and with the Man of 
Sin and the Antichrist of St. Paul and St. John. 

$ 1. IDENTITY OF THE APOCALYPTIC WILD BEASTS 

FROM THE SEA AND FROM THE ABYSS, OF APOC. 
XUI AND XVII. 

In order the better to exhibit the evidence of this 
identity, and also to set before the Reader's eye, prepa- 
ratory to our investigation of the subject, every recorded 
particular of them prefigured to St. John, I subjoin the 

thority according to Griesbach not indeed equal to cro^, but according to Tre- 
geUes superior *) it seenu to me to have also much luperior internal evidence to 
support it : — inasmuch as it perfectly accords with the appropriateness of the 
figure that the Dragon should stand on the flood-brink to. make over his empire 
and throne to the Wild Beast thence evoked by him j while, on the other hand, 
there could be no reason why St. John» having witnessed from his usual position 
the flood itself, should need personal transference to its brink to see the Wild 
Beast rising therefrom. 

* It is both in the Codex Alexandrinus and Codex Ephraemj : also in ninety- 
two Codices of inferior authority, and in the Vulgate, ^thiopic, Syriac, Arme- 
nian and Arabic versions. 
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descriptiond of the one Beast and the other in parallel 
columns. 



Apoc. xiii. 

1. And I saw a Wild Beast 
rising ' out of the flood,* having 
seven heads and ten horns, and upon 
liis horns ten diadems, and upon 
his heads names ' of blasphemy. 

2. And the Beast which I saw 
was like unto a leopard, and his 
feet were as the feet of a bear, and 
his mouth as the mouth of a lion : 
and the Dragon gave him his power, 
and his throne,^ and great autho- 
rity, 

8, And (I saw)* one of his heads 
that had been wounded, as it were, 
to death :* and his deadly wound 
was healed. — ^And all the earth ^ 
wondered after the Beast. 

4. And they worshipped the 
Dragon, because he^ gave power 
unto the Beast ; andthev worship- 
ped the Beast, saying, Who is like 
unto the Beast ? Who is able to 
make war with him ? 

5. And there was given unto him 
a mouth speaking great things, and 
blasphemies ; and authority ^ was 
given unto him to act forty and ^ 
two months. 



Apoc. xvii. 

1. And one of the seven Angels 
which had the seven Vials came, 
and talked with me, saying, Come 
hither ; I will show thee the judg- 
ment of the great harlot tluit sitteth 
upon the many waters : '' 

2. With whom the kings of the 
earth have committed fornication ; 
and the inhabitants of the earth 
have been made drunk with the 
wine of her fornication. 



3. So he carried me away in the 
spirit into the wilderness ; and I saw 
a woman sitting upon a scarlet- 
coloured Wild Beast, full of names 
of blasphemy,'* having seven heads 
and ten horns. 

4. And the woman was arraved 
in purple and scarlet, and decked 
witn gold and precious stones and 
pearls : having a golden cup in her 
hand full of abominations and Pithi- 
ness of her fornication : 

5. And upon her forehead a 
name written. Mystery, Babylon 
the Great, the Mother of harlots 
and abominations of the earth. 



* Greek BaKeuruiit. This, like the Hebrew Q^ is used perpetually of any flood 

of waters, especially of one formed by the overflowing of a river. So of the 
overflowing of the Jordan that formed the Sea of Galilee, or Tiberiat, Job. vi. 1, 
xxi. 1 ; of the overfiawing Euphrates, Jer. li. 42 : of the werflowing Nile, Ezek. 
xxxil. 2 : and of the overflowing Tigris, Nahum iii. 8, &c. Whence, a river cast 
out of the mouth of the Dragon, in order to overwhelm the woman, having been 
just immediately before spoken of, this seems the natural meaning to give the 
word 9a\curori here. 

* opofAora, So Griesbach, Scholz, and TregeUes. * 0poifow. 

^ ttBoy is rejected by Griesbach, Scholz, and Tregelles : an omission which 
makes the accusative next following referable for its government to the verb gave 
just preceding ; " the dragon gave him one of his heads that had been wounded 
to death ; " as if to be healed. 

' At ffo^ay^Mnyy, in the perf. part, passive. "^ yri. ^ ^i. 

* Totiiam, i. e. to act prosperously. 
*^ E^aata : which is the word also in verses 7, 12. 
'^ eri rw ldaww¥ T^tv iroAAwy. 
*" 7c/ioi' opofiarwv $\aa^fifuas. So the received Text and Griesbach. Tre- 
gelles reads ra ovofAara. 
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Apoc. xiii. 

6. And he opened his mouth in 
blasphemy agamst God ; to bhis- 
pbeme his name, and his tabernacle, 
and them that dwell in heayen. 

7. And it was given nnto him to 
make war with the saints, and to 
overcome them : and aathority was 
given unto him over all kindreds, 
and tongaes, and nations. 

8. And all that dwell upon the 
earth shall worship him, whose 
names have not been written irom 
the foundation of the world in the 
Book of life of the Lamb that was 
slaln.^ 



9. If any man have an ear, let 
him hear. 



10. He that leadeth into capti- 
vity shall go into captivity : he 
that killeth with the sword must 
be killed with the sword. — Here is 
the patience and the faith of the 
saints. 

11. And I beheld another Wild 
Beaat coming up out of the earth : 
and he had two horns like a lamb ; 
and he spake as a Dragon. 

.12. And he exerciseth all the 
authority of the first Beast before 
him ; and causeth the earth, and 
them which dwell therein, to wor- 
ship the first Beast, whose deadly 
wound was healed. 

13. And he doeth great signs : ^ 



( 



Apoc. xvii. 

6. And I saw the woman drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the witnesses of 
Jesus. And when I saw her, I 
wondered with great wonder. 

7. And the Angel said unto me, 
Wherefore didst thou marvel ? I 
will tell thee the mystery of the wo- 
man, and of the Wild Beast that 
carrieth her, which hath the seven 
heads and ten horns. 

8. The Beast that thou sawest 
was, and is not, and is to ascend out 
of the abyss, and to go into perdi- 
tion : and they that dwell on the 
earth shall wonder, whose names 
were not written in the Book of life 
from the foundation of the world, 
when the^ behold the Beast that 
was, and is not, and yet is.' 

9. And here is the mind that 
hath wisdom. The seven heads 
are seven mountains on which the 
woman sitteth. 

10. And they are seven kings. 
Five have fallen, and one is, and 
the other is not yet come : and 
when he cometh he must continue 
a short space. 

11. And the Wild Beast that 
was and is not, even he is the 
eighth ; and is of the seven ; and 
goeth into perdition. 

12. And the ten horns that thou 
sawest are ten kings, which have 
received no kingdom as yet, but re- 
ceive power as Kings at one and the 
same time * with the Beast* 

13. These have one mind, and 



' iuf 9V yrrpoMTcU ro opo/ta w ry ^i&Kt^ Ti|f Irnis rov Apwtov rov fftr^a^cyov, 
ovo KmrafioXais lawfuv. Compare xvii. 8, where the same phrase occurs, only 
without the words rw hptmon rov 9a<pay/uvov : it being hence evident that the 
words /Wm the foundaiion of the world, in Apoc. xiii, apply to the time of the 
writrng m the Bw^ of Ltfe, not to that of the Lamb's being slain. 

' oJUMta- perhaps rather signs. See my Note, p. 6 supri. 

* Griesbach, Scholz, and Tregelles read, Srt qy km owe tu mu iropcroi, instead 
of the received jconrtp en. If so, we might place a fiiU stop after Beast ; and then 
render the concluding clause of the verse, " For he (the Beast) was, and is not, 
and yet shall come." But I rather prefer the reading of the Textus receptus. 

* /uoF Upay /Atra rov tfqpiou. The propriety and necessity of my version of this 
will presently be shown. 
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Apoo. ziii. 

and causeth that fire shall come 
down from liearen upon earth in 
the Bight of men. 

14. And he deoeiveth them that 
dwell on the earth, by means of 
those wonders which he had power 
to do in the nght of the Beast :— 
saying to them that dwell on the 
earth, that they should make an 
Image to the Beast which had the 
wound by a sword, and did live. 
&c. &c. 



Apoo. xvii. 

shall ^ve their power and their 
authority * unto the Beast. 

14. These shall make war with 
the Lamb. And the Lamb shall 
OYercome them, ^for He is Lord of 
lords and Kine or kings) and they 
that are with him,9 the called and 
chosen and faithful. 



16. And he saith onto me, The 
waters which thou sawest, where 
the harlot sitteth, are people and 
multitudes and nations and 
tongues. 

16. And the ten horns which 
thou sawest upon the Beast,^ this 
shall hate the harlot, and shall 
make her desolate and naked, and 
shall eat her flesh, and bum her 
with fire. 

17. For Grod hath put it in their 
hearts to fulfil his will, and to agree 
and give their kingdom unto the 
Beast ; — ^nntil the words of Grod 
shall be fulfilled. 

18. And the woman which thou 
sawest is that great city which 
reigneth over the kings of the 
earth. 



Such were the two figurations and descriptions. And 
alike in the one case and the other the Wild Beast ex- 
hibited had seven heads and ten horns: — a mark this, let 
it be well observed, if not necessarily of absolute and 
complete identity, yet of resemblance so peculiar, as to 

* vowi tniitma fmyti^, mi wvp bm cjcrov ovptufov tcarafip usTtpfyipf, SoGiies- 
bach. Tregelles' reading is, bm icai wp iroip cjc rov ovpwov itarafiaufta^. 

' I omit the are, which is inserted in Itetlics in our version, as not being in the 
origiinal : and construe the leXifroc km cicAffffToi irai viroi in apposition with the 
Latnb, and as partakers in his victory. This seems the plain meaning. 

* ffvi TO Biipioy, So I read with the Textus Receptus, and various ancient co- 
dices, versions, and expositors ; e. g. among the last Andreas and Berengaud, 
" Comua quae vidisti in Bestid." The Alexandrine and Vatican Codices, which 
Griesbach, Scholz, and Tregelles prefer to follow, have the very different reading 
KOI TO Oriptov. The internal evidence seems to me against this : as will bs stated 
again, when I come to discuss Apoc. xvii in my vtth or last Part. For it is to be 
understood that I here adduce the xviith Chapter only with reference to the par- 
ticulars noted of the Beast Ji^m the ab^u. 
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render it die only other debateable hypothesis whether 
they might possib\y have been, though the same Wild 
Beast, yet the same under different heads. Now, no 
doubt, as the Angel-interpreter in the xviith Chapter 
explained the seven Heads to signify seven, or in a 
certain sense eight, successive rulers,^ — that is, sue- 
cessions or classes of rulers, — under which the Wild 
Beast was to exist, and stated that but sir of these 
eight had arisen at the time of the revelation in Patmos,' 
it was per se and d priori quite supposable that the Wild 
Beast Jirst exhibited after the Dragon in vision, or that 
of chapter xiii, might be the thing intended under its 
seventh head ; that exhibited afterwards^ or the one of 
chapter xvii, the same under its eighth and last. And 
thus we need the less to be surprized that the hypothesis 
should have suggested itself to more than one commen- 
tator of respectable name and standing.^ In order how- 
ever to decide whether such was really the case, or 
whether in the^r^^ symbolization, as well as the second ^ 
the Beast exhibited was not rather the seven-headed 
Wild Beast under his last Head, — a point of very con- 
siderable moment to the Apocalyptic investigator, con- 
sidering the important conclusions built on their theory 
by the expositors alluded to, — it will be necessary first, 
carefully to note the many marked similarities between 
the two, over and above the fundamental one of their 

> " The seven heads are seven Idnga : five have fallen ; one is ; another hath 
not yet come : and the Beast v^hich thou sawest (thtit from the abffts) is the 
eighth, and ia of the seven, and goeth into perdition/' &c. Apoc. ztiii 10, 11. 

' That this is the standard time to which to refer the statement, " Five have 
fallen and me ii, and the other is yet to came,*' will appear hi my Note on the 
fuar mptuf, p. 69 infrik. 

' I aOude more particularly to the Rev. J. W. Brooks* late valuable work on 
the EJements of Japhetic Investigation, ch. xi. p. 402, &c. He builds upon this 
baais the hypothesis, that under, and in connexion with, the Beast fi-om the abyss, 
the ten homs,-*previously royalties under the Beast from the sea, or Papacy, — 
become kimgUss democracies that tear and desolate the great Papal whore : and 
that the Beast from the abyss himself is (to use his language] the infidel Anti- 
christ — In this Bengel and Irving have preceded him. Mr. Irving, as Mr. Brooks 
observes, p. 399, " considers the French Revolution to have been the death-throe, 
the last gasp and temUnation of life, to the Papal Beast from the sea ; and the 
lint hreath and act of life to another Beast, the Beast from the bottomless pit." — 
Bengel says, that the time of the Beast from the sea is short ; and that then the 
Beast from the abyss supervening, will survive the desolation of the great city. 
Walker's Life of Bengel. p. 299. 
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having alike seven heads and ten horns ; next the appa- 
rent or real discrepancies. And I have little doubt that 
the result will be a most clear conviction of the entire 
identity of the two Beasts; and consequently that all 
notion of a difference of Heads distinguishing them is 
a fond and groundless conceit. 

The following then are the further resemblances notable. 
1 . They had each a constituency of ten kings or king- 
doms : — these being symbolized as attaching to the Beast 
from the sea by the ten diadems^ then first seen upon the 
ten horns, the which indeed constituted one of its chief 
distinctives from the seven-headed Dragon its predeces- 
sor ; ^ and expressly declared by the interpreting Angel 
to attach to the Beast from the Abyss ; it being said that 
its ten horns were ten kings ^ and that they would give 
their power and authority to the Beast.^ — 2. They alike 
bore upon them names of blasphemy.^ — 3. They were 
alike on their manifestation declared to be the objects of 
wonder, deference, and submission to all the dwellers on 
the earth ; those only excepted that had their names 
written in the Lamb's Book of life.^ — 4, They are alike 
described as making war upon the saints, and overcoming 
them/ — 5. They are each alike associated with some 

^ Compare xii. 3, where the Dragon's ten horns are spoken of as if without 
diadems, and xiii. I, where those of the Beast from the tea appeared with diadems. 

' xvii. 13. Indeed that they would receive their authority at one and the 
same time with the Beast : c^otrtw its fiaatXus fuaif &paif koftficarain ftrra re Oinput, 
For though Bengel and Mr. Brooks would render this, " Receive power as kings 
only for one hour with the beast," I shall presently show the impossibility of 
any such meaning to the phrase. ' So xiii. 1, and xvii. 3. 

* xiii. 3, 4, 8 ; xvii. 8. The word Bavftagta^ will be observed on afterwards. 

' The Beattfrom the tea in xiii. 7 ; in which passage this Beast is described 
as fulfilling the Dragon's purpose previously announc^ in xii. 17, " The Dragon 
went to make war with them that keep up the witness for Jesus: " — the Beast 
from the abyss in xi. 7 ; " When they {the tvitnessses) shall have completed their 
testimony, the Wild Beast from the abyss shall make war upon them, and shall 
overcome them, and kill them." 

Mr. Brooks seems strangely to have overlooked this latter passage ; when 
stating, as a discrepancy between the two Beasts, " Whereas the Beast from the 
sea makes war with the saints, and overcomes them, the Beast from the abyss 
makes war with the Lamb, and is overcome." 

It was only by rising again, after being overcome and killed by the Beast from 
the abyss, that Christ's witnesses assumed the ascendant. — And let it be further 
observed that the 144,000, who are Christ's called and chosen and faithful, (the 
same that get the victory over the Beast from the abyss,) are expressly noted in 
Apoc. xiv. 1, as with the Lamb on Mount Zion, in opposition to the Beast from 
the sea in his Great City. 
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professedly christian, but really apostate ecclesiastical or 
priestly power, which acted to it as its chief help and 
minister : viz. the Beast from the sea with the two-horned 
iamb-like Beast; ^ the Beast from the abt/ss mih what 
is called ** the false Prophet : "* symbols alike the one 
and the other of a false though professedly Christian 
priesthood.^ — Nay, I may add respecting this last-noted 
false Prophet^ that both by the attachment to it of the 
definite article, as by way of reference/ and by its being 
specified also as the same that did signs before the Beast, 
and deceived them that received the mark of the Beast, 
and that toors hipped his image, — it is positively and di- 
rectly identified with the ttvo-horned lamb-like associate of 
the Beast from the sea : and, by consequence ,«the Beast 
it practised before, or Beast from the abyss, (being the 
Beast in that last form, in which he receives judgment,} 
just as positively and expressly with the Beast from the 
^M itself of chapter xiii. For it is said, ''The Beast 
was taken, and the False Prophet that did signs before 
him : " and also that it was the same Beast whose image 
was worshipped, and whose mark received/ 



> xiii. 11, 12. 
^ ziz. 20. Besides that, it supported a harloi-rider, (zvii. 3 ;) i. e. a corrupt 
apo«ti±e church, including of course an apostate priesthood. 

* I infer this from Matt. vii. 15 ; " Beware of faUe proph^ which come to 
you in iheep^ clothing, but inwardly are ravening woivet." 

* Griesbach's reading of xiz. 20 is, Kai twuurBiiro Qfipiow, km 6 fitr' avrov i^vSo- 
wppfiifnit' 6 vocifrar ru fffifiHa ttmwiow avrovr Tregelles', Ecu firr* avrov 6 ^rct^- 
wfoirifnis. Milk' icu /irra rovrov 6 4«vScnrpo^i|Ti|f . Whichever of these be taken, 
the artide before ^vSoirpo^irnir, and that too before tnifitta, are necessarily, if I 
mistake not, marks qf reference ; and the oniy potsible reference is to the Utmb- 
Uke two-korned Beati, and the tigne previously said to be wrought by Attn before 
the Beattfrom the sea, in chapter xiii. 

* It may be well to place before the reader the two passages from which I 
argue, in juxtaposition. 

Apoc. xiii. 14, &c. Apoc. six. 20. 



<• 



And he (the two-homed lamb-like 
t) " deceiveth them that dwell on 
the earth by the signs which it was 
given him to do before the beast (from 
the sea ;) saying to them that dwell on 
the earth, that they should make an 
image to the beast. And he causeth all 
both small and great to receive a mark, 
, . . .the mark of the beast," 

VOL. III. 



« 



And the beast was taken," (i . e. the 
beast in his last form, or beast from the 
abyss,) " and with him the false prophet 
that wrought signs before him, with 
which he deceived those that jeceived 
the mark of the beast, and that worships 
ped his image." 
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And what then the discrepancies which are to negative 
this view of the identity of the two Wild Beasts ? There 
are ^t;e alleged : and, somewhat singularly, the two^rst 
refer to points noted by me as the two Jirst of resem- 
blance, 

L It is said, the diadems, which were stated to be on 
the ten horns of the Beast from the sea^ are not no- 
ticed as on the ten horns of the Beast from the abyss ; ^ 
and that therefore the inference is warranted that these 
horns were now king less democracies^ the same that were 
to hate and tear the Harlot. — But can we be sure, in the 
silence of Scripture, that in the vision of Ch. xvii the 
diadems were not exhibited ? ^ or, even supposing they 
were not, that their absence indicated kingless democra- 
cies ; seeing that Daniel's undiademed horns meant no 
such thing ? ^ Assuredly, whether diademed or undia- 
demed^ the AngeFs express declaration, before referred 
to, decides beyond appeal that the horns were kings, (not 
kingless powers,^) associated with, and subordinate to, 
the Beast from the abyss ; i. e. ** until the words of God 
were fulfilled,*** or till the seventh Trumpet:^ and again 
ih^ picture of this Beast from the abyss supporting the 
Harlot^ (a picture which seems most strangely to have been 
either overlooked or perverted ^ by the theorists we speak 

^ ziii. 1, xvii.*3. ^. ' Certainly I conceWe that they were exhibited. 

' See the next Section of this Chapter, p. 75, on the identity of Daniel's ten 
horns with those of the Apocalyptic symbol. 

4 I mean, not without ruling chi^ magittratet. For it is of course allowed 
that the word /Soo'iAccf , or kings, has the same latitude of meaning as in Apoc. 
xvii. 10. 

^ This until evidently marks the term of their chief period of existence ; — the 
period marked by their subordination to the Beatt from the abytt, and support of 
the Harlot that he supported. After this, the subordination to the Beast would be 
apparently broken off, and so the hating and the desolating of the Harlot by them 
b^in. < Compare Apoc. x. 7. 

^ Mr. Brooks really seems to me, however unintentionally, among the latter. 
At p. 408 he writes thus : — " I consider the woman to be represented at the 
opening of the vision as seated on the Beast (the Beast from the abyss,) only to 
show the position in which she is left at the termination of the reign of the first 
Beast, (i. e.from the sea ;) not as showing that she continues to exercise the same 
influence during the career of the second Beast." That is, she is figured (and 
this not merely at the opening of the vision, but evidently through it, compare 
verse 7) in a particular association vrith one Beast, in order to designate that 
association with another previous Beast, of relations towards her supposed to be 
the most different and opposite : a figuration in such case assuredly, the most 
fitted, not to instruct, but to deceive. — As to the supposed fact of the Beast from 
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of) shows as incontrovertibly that in and through this 
period o{ their connection with the Beast from the abyss ^ 
these ten kings would also support^ not tear and desolate 
her. So that our previous conclusion on this point re- 
mains unimpeached ; as one of marked agreement^ not 
discrepancy fhetween the Beast from the abyss and Beast 
from the sea, — 2. It is said, with regard to their inscrip- 
tion with names of blasphemy 9 *^ that whereas the Beast 
from the sea had names of blasphemy only on his heads, 
the Beast from the abyss had his whole bodyfvSl of them." 
— But how does this appear ? The Apocalyptic record 
says nothing about the latter Beast's body. It only speaks 
of the Beast 9^% full of names of blasphemy: which it 
might rightly do, supposing that many such names ap* 
pefo^, so as with the Beast from the sea, simply on its 
heads. And indeed, even supposing more of these repre- 
sented on the heads of the Beast of Apoc. xvii, this might 
be accounted for on the principle of their having accumu- 
lated during his long 1260 years' course ; without at all 
impeaching the identity of the heads , under which the 
one Beast and the other existed. — 3. The Beast from the 
sea 9 it is said, is described, when seen rising from the 
flood, as like a leopard, bear, and lion in its several parts ; 
the Beast from the abyss simply as in color red or scarlet.^ 
— But surely this constitutes no discrepancy : for where 
is it said that in the Beast from the sea these were not 
predominating colours ? Besides, the latter Beast is de- 
picted as in the act of being ridden ; and when ridden, 
an animal has on its housings : the which, if ample, 
would hide the Beast's body ; ^ and then their color might 

the abyas aU through only bating and tearing the Harlot, (i. e. the Great City,) 
its total incorrectness is evident from the declared fact of the court of this self- 
same Beast being, on occasion of the death of the Witnesses, held in this sdfsame 
great dty. See Apoc. xi. 8. 

* nii. 2, xvii. 3. — ^The colour icotctuyos is the same as that of the royal robe 
pot in mockery on Christ, according to St. Matthew ; ncfMcOipcoir ovry x^^M^^a 
nwriFifr- Matt, xxvii. 28. By St. Mark xv. 17, and St. John xix. 2, it is called 
To ^u pty , a jmrple robe. In the same manner wop^vpa, and kokiupos are united 
together, as characteristics of the woman's dress that rode the Beast from the 
abyss, in Apoc. xvii. 4. 

' So the white trappings of the cavalcade of ecdesiastical dignitaries, attendant 
on the ceremonial of the Pope's assumption described, Vol. ii. p. 50. 

F 2 
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be predicated of the Beast itself, by a license not infre- 
quent in poetical or figurative writings.^ And indeed, 
as the color here ascribed to the Beast from the abyss is 
purple-red, or scarlet, the usual color of the trappings of 
horses or mules ridden by the Popes and Cardinals,* — 
the ecclesiastical rulers of that Papal Church and Em- 
pire which the objector himself, not without good reason 
as we shall soon see, admits the Beast from the sea to have 
prefigured, — the alleged discrepancy should be allowed 
by him to be rather a point of agreement than disagree- 
ment. — 4. The duration in the two cases is said to be 
quite different : that of the Beast from the sea being 
forty-two months ; that of the Beast from the abyss but 
one hour. But this depends on Mr. B.'s construction of 
the phrase, tisateuf \afM,pa»9n /Auuf &fav fMra Ta %i» as mean- 
ing, " Receive power with the Beast for one hour : " — 
a meaning impossible, as this cannot be the duration of 
the Beast in question. For if taken to signify duration^ 
the phrase must be construed either literally to signify 
that of one hour ; or, on the prophetic year-day scale, 
of one twenty-fourth of a year, in other words one fort-^ 
night, only.^ Whereas this same Beast from the abyss 
is said in Apoc. xi. to have existed both all the time of 
the war against the Witnesses before their death, then 
the three and a half days or years of their death, and 
after it all the time that remained subsequently until the 
Beast's destruction, just immediately before the Millen- 
nium. Thus the supposed horal brevity of the Beast 
from the abyss has its direct contradiction in the sacred 
prophecy : and it seems evident that the rendering of 
the clause in question which I have given, "The ten 
horns are ten kings which receive power at one and the 
same time with the Beast, ^^ as it is the most natural and 
grammatical,^ so is also the true one. And so, I be- 

1 So Hoimce, " Purpurei metuunt tynnni : " so also the xoAx^' oFlpcs and 
XaXxMt Afftis of Herodotus and Homer, referred to in the Notes to pp. 404, 405, 
of my Vol. i. ' See my Note Vol. ii. p. 50. 

' Bengelf in conformity with his singular system of symbolic chronology in 
the Apocalypse, would indeed have it to signify only eight days. But I conceive 
he stands done in this notion ; and it of course in no wise helps the case. 

* There is no doubt that accusatives of time fnay signify duration : but seldom, 
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lieve, nearly ail the patristic expositors explained it.* — 
5. The origin of the one Beast and the other, it is 
said, are different ; the one being a Beast originating 
from the sea ; the other from the abyss of hell. — But is 
this a real discrepancy, any more than the former ; even 
allowing, as I am quite ready to do, that the word abyss 
signifies the abyss of hell ? ' Is it not most supposable 
that the same Wild Beast, or persecuting Power, might 
in what was visible to the eyes of men^ have originated 
out of a flood of waters, i. e. of invading peoples and 
nations, in the flux and reflux of their agitation ; yet, in 
what was visible to God*s eyes, out of a deeper depth , 
the depths of hell :^ — somewhat like those Jews of whom 
Christ speaks in the same verse, as being both of this 
world, and else from beneath ? * In fact it is directly 

1 believe, except after verbs signifying action such as may imply time : e. g. Matt. 
zx. 12 ; Miar iipcof •wonriircar They worked one how : Matt. xxvi. 40 ; Muur tipw 
yffiiyopifrrr fVatch one himr : not often after verbs, like \9fifitum, of action in- 
stantly completed. In most cases of the latter character the accusative of time 
marks the time at which, not the time fijr which. So John iv. 52 ; X9cf clpcr 
ipSoiuip eupnK€P avnip 6 wvp^ror Yeiterday at the seoenih hour the fever l^ her. 
Acts X. 3 ; EiSor w ipofiari don ctpav twarriw nyf ifitpar I saw at the ninth 
hour of the day. Apoc. iii. 3 ; Uotaw ligcv if^m' At tohat Hme I shall come : — ^not» 
for what time. 

It is to be observed that in the present instance the association of the fua 
with the t»/tTa rov ^ypiov makes the phrase as clearly indicative of a specific point 
of time, as the numeral seventh in the former of the two examples just cited, or 
other distinctive adjectives. For /ura with the genitive following is, as Matlhie 
Bays, equivalent to ow with the ablative. And 4is» /uo, cr before an ablative, 
with <rw exprest or understood, is used in the sense of 6 ovrot. So Phoeniss. 157; 
'Of f^t fuof tywpn^ cic fioTf»r Who was bom of the same mother as myself :-^ 
the its and 4 avros being sometimes both used together ; as in 1 Cor. xi. 5, 4y 
70^ en Kdi TO avTo rr^ 9^u^rifurp. — ^Which being so, the clause under considenf* 
tion becomes significant of a point of time : and the whole passage in sense as 
translated above ; " Receive their kingdom at one and the same time with the 
Beast," 

^ So for example Cyril of Jerusalem ; who says of the ten kings, Er 9iafpopots 
ficy tam$ roToif, ttmra 8c roit aurow fiaoiX^vBot itatpop. So too Irenmus, Primasius, 
the Vul^atfl of Jerome, &c.* So, of more modem expositors, the Romanist Bossuet ; 
«s well as the Protestants Mede, Daubuz, Vitrin^, &c. 

^ See on the word abyss. Vol. i. p. 414. 

* Thus « marine volcanic island rises both out of the sea, and out of a deeper 
depth beneath it *. such, for example, as that which suddenly rose in the Medi- 
terranean in 1831. 

* John viii. 23, " Ye are ftt)m beneath, (tif T«r ncartf syt ,) I am from above : 
ye are of (or from) this world, (fic tow iwrfiov rovrov,) I am not of this world." 
Compare too James iii. 15, " This wisdom cometh not from above ; but is earthly, 
sensual, deviiish." 

* Andreas and Ambros. Ansbertus construe the dause, " qfter the Beast; " 
as if following the reading fAtra to BriputP, with the accusative. 
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inferable from the sacred record that the same double 
origin characterized alike the Beast of chap, xiii and of 
ch. xvii. Tbe/oriTzer, though first seen rising from the 
sea^ is yet expressly declared to have had an earlier and 
devilish origin : it being represented as the device and 
creature of the old serpent the Devil, and that to which 
he delegated the supremacy, long previously exercised by 
him through the medium of Imperial Pagan Rome.^ 
Again the latter^ though called the Beast from the abyss ^ 
is yet so essentially connected with the woman seated 
on it J that as the Woman is declared to have had her 
seat on the many waters^ the Beast itself may naturally 
be supposed to have arisen out of these waters, and 
formed its constituent population from them. — ^And then 
observe what waters. The very language of the desig- 
native phrase, ** The waters which thou sawest,** — called 
also, as they are elsewhere, ** the many waters f** — has an 
apparent reference to some sea, or wide-spread flood of 
waters, be/ore seen by the Evangelist : and might not 
this be those described in chapters xii and xiii, as the 
origin of the Beast from the sea ?^ — So that, as in the in- 
vestigation of the resemblances wefound ourselves lodged 
at last in not merely an inferential, but a direct proof 
of the perfect identity of the two Beasts, the same is al- 
most the result of our investigation of the alleged dis- 
crepancies.^ 

^ Apoc. xii. 17. xiii. 2. 

' For the only waten mentioned as seen by the Evangelist, intennediatdy be- 
tween the vision of the Beati from the sea in Apoc. xiii, and that of the vision 
of the Harlot-rider and Beeutfrom the abyti in Apoc. xvii, — ^the Chapter in which 
the Angel interpreter used the phrase referred to, — are the tpringa offoaters (not 
floods of waten) on which the Angel of the third Vial poured out his Vial of 
wrath. 

' Mr. Brooks has noticed one other point in corroboration of his view ; which, 
however, really seems to me scarcely to require refutation. 

He says ; "The description of the Beast firom the abyss as the Beast which 
teas and is not, plainly shovra that the Beast which was, is the Beast from the sea 
of Apoc. xiii, who has now passed away, but is to ascend again into life and 
power." And how does this appear? Why may not the Beast which was, be the 
Roman Pagan Dragon, slain under his seventh head, and the Beast from the sea 
(or abyss) that new form under which he revives T The word 9qp<or, wHd beast, 
is applicable to a dragon, as well as to other wild beasts ; and is in fact so ap* 
plied by Eusebius. See my Notes ', ', p. 25 suprk. Such, I have no doubt, is 
the true explication, as will be shovm hereafter. Mr. Brooks' supposition seems 
to me altogether gratuitous and unfounded. 
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After what has been stated it may seem probably 
superfluous to add anything further to our argument : 
yet, on reflection, I think it will not be altogether useless 
to suggest the following considerations, all leading to the 
same conclusion. 

First J that of the position of the Apocalyptic narrative 
of the Beast from the sea in Apoc. xii, xiii : follow- 
ing as it does almost immediately on the notice of the 
Beast from the abyss, as theWitnesses* stayer, in Apoc. 
xi ; and as if in answer to the natural questions thereupon 
arising, respecting its rise and history, in the minds both 
of the seer and readers of this prophecy. Certainly were 
it the history of some persecuting power that had nothing 
to do with the slaying of the Witnesses, and the real 
author of the iniquity was only described long after in 
chapter xvii, the tendency of the vision and narrative of 
chap, xiii would be to mislead, not to instruct. — Secondly, 
there is the consideration that if the Beast from the sea 
be not identical with the Beast from the abyss, we have 
no account whatever given us of the end of the former .• 
— an omission scarcely credible, considering the promi* 
nence of this Beast in the Apocalyptic revelation ; and 
that both of the seven-headed Dragon, his immediate 
predecessor, and of the Beast from the abyss, which the 
objector would suppose his immediate successor, the ends 
are related so circumstantially.* — Further, the. circum- 
stance of the Beast from the abyss being necessarily the 
immediate successor of the Beast from the sea, according 
to Mr. Brooks' theory,* suggests a third consideration 

* Viz. of the one in Apoc. xiii. 1, xx. 10, of the other in Apoc. xix. 20. 
' I say necessary on his theory, because the sixth head of the Beast is declared 
by the Angel to be that Vfhich was then in existence ; viz. at the time of the 
visions in Patmos.* Consequently if the Beasi from the sea ) which was evidently 
in origin subsequent to St. John's time) preceded the Beast from the altyss, foras- 
much as the latter existed under the eighth head, the Beast from the sea must 
have existed under the seventh. 

* For the standard time to which the Angel's chronological intimations are to 
be referred of what had been, what then was, and what was still future, must 
necessarily be either the epoch of St. John's holding colloquy with the reveal- 
ing Angel in Patmos, or that to which the figuration itself belonged : which latter 
it could not be ; as the Beast was then under his last head, immediately prior to 
destruction. I shall have to refer to this point again, at the commencement of 
5 1. of my next Chapter iv. on the Beast's Heads. 
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alike fatal to bis theory, and corroborative of tbe com- 
plete identity of the two Beasts in question. For tbe 
head next preceding that of the Beast from the abyss^ 
was the original seventh head.^ And this seventh head 
was to last but a little space ; ^ whereas the Beast from 
the sea was to continue and prosper for 1 260 years.' — 
And indeed, once more^ it appears from Daniel that it was 
the selfsame Beast which lasted the 42 months, or 1260 
years, under tbe Little Horn, that had its body given to 
tbe burning flame ; without any other form of tbe Beast, 
or any other chronological period intervening. 

To all which indications, — indications marked in the 
very text and structure of the Apocalyptic record, and 
independent of any particular historicied explanation of 
it, — there might be added yet one other drawn from the 
historical solution of an earlier part of the Apocalypse 
already explained ; I mean of that which prefigured the 
slaughter of the two Witnesses. For the Beast from the 
abyss i there spoken of as their antagonist and their mur«* 
derer, was demonstrated, on I think irresistible evidence, 
to be the Papal power ; * — that power which is allowed, 
as I before observed, by the objector to be prefigured in 
the Beast from the sea. 

Such is the conclusion I arrive at : — a conclusion, let 
me observe, agreeable with that of all the patristic ex- 
positors : for such a notion as that of a discrepancy be- 
tween these two Beasts seems never to have entered their 
minds.^ The reader, if acquainted with the present 
state of prophetic investigation, will be aware of tbe im- 
portance of the point that we have been sifting, and 
consequently be ready to excuse the fulness of my en- 
quiry on it. Indeed I cannot but feel thankful that a 
doubt should have been so strongly raised, and by writers 
so respectable, on the identity of the two Wild Beasts : 
since we should scarcely otherwise have instituted so fuU 

^ zvii. 1 1 . — The reader will see hereafter why I use the phrase tniginai seventh 
head; viz. from regarding the eighth head as the nmo Oft second ieventh, after the 
amputation by a sword of the formpr aevefUh, and in its place. 

^ xvii. 10. > xiii. 5. Mr. B. allows the truth oS the year-day theory. 

^ See Vol. ii. p. 366, 8tc. * £. g. Hippolytus, Primasius, Andreas, &c. 
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a comparison between them ; and therefore not have ar- 
rived at 80 clear, full, and deliberate a conviction of their 
being indubitably one and the same. 

§ 2. — IDENTITY OP THE LAST RULING HEAD OP THE 
APOCALYPTIC WILD BEAST PROM THE ABYSS AND 
SEA WITH THE LITTLE HORN OP DANIEL's POURTH 
WILD BEAST, ST. PAUL's MAN OF SIN, AND ST. 

John's antichrist. 

It remdns to add a word on the identity of this Wild 
Beast from the abyss and. sea vfith Daniefs fourth Wild 
Beast in its last or ten-horned state ; and of its ruling 
Head also with St. Paul's and St. John's Antichrist. I 
do this because it will be quite necessary to refer at times 
to these visions and predictions in our subsequent expo- 
sition. 



I. Its identity with DanieVs fourth Beast. — ^The de- 
scription of this is subjoined below, in order to facilitate 
the comparison.^ 

' I give the ^vision and explanation from Dan. vii. in parallel columns. 
VISION. EXPLANATION. 



7. ArrsR this I saw in the night 
Tisiona, and behold a fourth beast 
dreadfii], and terrible, and strong ex- 
ceedingly, and it had great iron teeth : 
it deroured, and brake in pieces, and 
stamped the residue with the feet of it : 
and it was diverse from all the beasts 
that were before it ; and it had ten 
horns. 

8. I considered the horns ; and 
behold there came up among them ano- 
ther little horn, before whom there 
were three of the first horns plucked 
np by the roots : and, behold, in this 
hom were eyes like the eyes of man, 
and a mouth speaking great things. 

9. I beheld till tiie thrones were 
placed, * and the Ancient of days did 
sit, whose garment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like the pure 



17. These great beasts, which are 
four, are four kings which shall arise 
out of the earth. 

18. But the saints of the Most High 
shall take the kingdom, and possess the 
kingdom for ever, evenforererandeyer. 

1 9. Then I would know the truth of 
the fourth beast, which was diverse 
from all the others, exceeding dreadful: 
whose teeth were of iron and his nails 
of brass; which devoured, broke in 
pieces, and stamped the residue with 
his feet: 

20. And of the ten horns that were 
in his head, and of the other which 
came up, and before whom three fell ; 
even of that hom that had eyes, and a 
mouth that spake very great things, 
whose look was more stout than his 
fellows. 



* So various ancient Versions, Mede, &c. Compare Matt. xix. 28, Apoc. xx. 
4; ftc. 
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Now of the exact appearance of the Beast with the Little 
Horn, we have no particular description ; only that it 
was very terrible, and diverse from the three Wild Beasts 
before it. So that the Apocalyptic combination of the 
Leopard^ Lion^ and Bear may very possibly have existed 
in this Terrible Wild Beasts or Deinotherium y of DeLUiel 
likewise. However this may have been (and I think the 
fact of the Apocalyptic combination being that of the 
characteristics of Daniel's three first Wild Beasts almost 
indicates as much,) the following particulars that are 
noted of it, or of its Little Horn, sufficiently identify it 
with the Apocalyptic Wild Beast. 1 . It was stated to 
be the fourth great mundane empire, i. e. the Roman, ^ in 



VISION. 

wool: his throne was like the fiery 
flame, and his wheels as burning fire. 

10. A fiery stream issued and came 
forth from before him: thousand thou- 
sands ministered unto him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood be- 
fore him : the judgment was set, and 
the books were opened. 

11. I beheld then because of the 
voice of the great words which the 
horn spake; — I beheld even till the 
beast was slain, and his body destroyed 
and given to the burning flame. 

12. As concerning the rest of the 
beasts, they had their dominion taken 
away: yet their lives were prolonged 
for a season and time. 

13. I saw in the night visions: and 
behold, one like the Son of man came 
with the clouds of heaven, and came 
to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him. 

14. And there was given him domin- 
ion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
people, nations, and languages, should 
serve him. His dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away: and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed. 



EXPLANATION. 

I 21. I beheld, and the same horn 
made war with the saints, and prevailed 
against them ; 

22. Until the Ancient of days came, 
and judgment was given to the saints 
of the Most High ; and the time came 
that the saints possessed the kingdom. 

23. Then he said ; The fourth beast 
shall be the fourth kingdom upon 
earth, which shall be diverse from all 
kingdoms, and shall devour the whole 
earth, and shall tread it down, and 
break it in pieces. 

24. And the ten horns out of this 
kingdom are ten kings that shall arise. 
And another shall arise after them; and 
he shall be diverse from the first, and 
he shall subdue three kings. 

25. And he shall speak great words 
against the Most High, and shall wear 
out the saints of the Most High, and 
think to change times and laws ; and 
they shall be given into his hand until a 
time and times and the dividing of time. 

26. But the judgment shall sit; and 
they shall take away his dominion, to 
consume and to destroy it unto the end. 

27 . And the kingdom, and dominion , 
and the greatness of the kingdom un- 
der the whole heaven, shall be given to 
the people of the saints of the Most 
High : whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall 
serve and obey him. 

* See for the opinions of the Fathers on this explanation of Rome as the fourth 
of Daniel's four empires, Vol. i. pp. 203, 204, 365, 366 ; and for those of some of 
the heathen writers, ib. p. 403. To the latter list I may add Plutarch : who 
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its last form, under a decem-regal government ; and on 
its destruction to be succeeded, like the Apocalyptic, by 
the saints taking the kingdom. 2. Its decemregal con- 
federation was described as overawed and domineered 
over by the Little Horn : just as the Apocalyptic eighth 
Head had the power and authority of the ten cotempo- 
rary kings delivered up to it. 3. This Little Horn 
having e;yej like a man^ and said at the same time to be 
diverse from the other horns, figured apparently some 
ecclesiastical episcopal power : ' just as the ruling Head 
of the Apocalyptic Beast has been stated, and will soon 
beshewn more fully, to have been an ecclesiastical power. 
4. It was declared of the Little Horn, that it would use 
its power to make war with the saints and prevail, 
— that it would with its mouth speak very great things,' 
even blasphemous words against the Most High, — and 
that it would, — conjointly as would seem with the ten 
kings subordinate, — last or prosper a time^ times ^ and 

obserres tiiat " Fortune, having past in succession from the Astiprians, the Medes 
and Pertians, and the M€uxdtmians, after tarrying with each for a little while, at 
length alighted on the banks of the Tiber, and entered Rome ; as if resolved to 
make it her abode for ever." 

* " It had eyes like the eyes of a man." The figure is one applicable in the 
lint instance to govemon generally, as overlookers of the charge entrusted to 
them. So Numb. xxzi. 14, of certain presiding rulers of the host of Israel ; Sept. 
twtnunnt r^s hn^ofuats. Compare 2 Chron. xxnv. 12, 17, and Nehem.xi. 9, 14. 
Similarly Demosthenes uses the word of the Athenian provident patron-goddess 
Bilinerva ;* and Cicero ad Att. vii. 2, of magistrates andprovindal commissioners. — 
Bat the faom in Daniel being diverse fh)m the others, it needed to be a seer or 
u vei s eei in a different sense ; e. g. such as applied to the prophets f and ecdetitu- 
tical rulers of the Jewish people : so as, for example Ezekiel ; " Son of man, I 
hnre set thee to be a watchman to the children of Isnel." How peculiarly the 
term was ^>propriated to ministers and bishops under the gospel-dispensation is 
wen known. How it was afterwards applied'by Papal writers and Papal Councils 
to the ecclesiastical rulers, or bishops, will be illustrated in a later chapter. Says 
Sir I. Newton on this emblem in Daniel ; It was a w«r, to use the expression of the 
Old Testament ; or, to use that of the New Testament, an cTtvirovos, i. e. an 
eoerseer, or bishop. — It was certainly a very remarkable and significant charac- 
teristic. 

' Probably a great mouth, like the lion's mouth of the Apocalyptic Beast, in- 
diostingthis. Compare SophocLAntig. 127 ; Zeus yap fityaXiis yKttatriis 
mafutmn 'TrfpcxAupti. 
-'' « ''■■ ■ - ■ — ^— ^— ^^~ 

* Viz. in his nopcnr^c^/Sfiof, quoting Solon's verses : 

Toii| yap fieya^i^s €wiffKOwos ofipifiovarpti, 
noAXat ABffnasfi X^ipas vwp^tv «x*** 
A passage ridiculed by Aristophanes in his Equit. 1171 ; A 9nti* ^wapyus ^ »tot 
a* «vi#iOTCi. 

t 01 wpo^>irrai o^oA/Aoi V«r yeyopoffi, says Hippolytus De Antichr, ad init. 
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half a time^ or 1260 years : all which three characteris- 
tics are characteristics also of the eighth or ruling Head 
of the Apocalyptic Wild Beast from the abyss and sea. 
5. To the which I must add also their similar final des- 
tiny ; viz. to be destroyed byjirefrom God} 

Thus there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
identity of this decem-regal Wild Beast of Daniel with the 
decem-regal Apocalyptic Wild Beast from the abyss and 
sea ; and of the Little Horn of the one with the eighth 
and last Head of the other .^ — ^The difference between the 
two figurations seems to have arisen hence ; viz., that as 
the revelation made to Daniel respecting this last form of 
the fourth or Roman empire, then all fixture, was to be 
less full and circumstantial, it allowed of the revelation 
being depicted to him under the symbol of the one Head 
of one symbolic Beast: whereas the revelation to be 
made to St John being more full and circumstantial, as 
of that of which the history was then already far advanced, 
and the plot that involved it thickening, needed, in order 
to this full development, the exhibition of the seven heads 
in the ten-horned Wild Beast from the sea ; and besides 
this, of the further symbols of the attendant two-horned 
lamb-like Wild Beast, and the Image of the Beast.^ — It 
is remarkable however that there is one important cha- 
racteristic noticed in Daniel's description beyond what is 
found in the Apocalyptic ; namely that of three of the 
original ten horns of the Wild Beast being subdued and 
plucked up before the Little Horn. And there is also 
this additional explanatory intimation given in Daniel, 
of which use may perhaps be made to the illustration of 
the Apocalyptic vision ; — viz. that whereas the fourth 
or Roman Wild Beast, on final deprivation of power, 
was to be burned with fire and utterly destroyed, such 
would not be the case with those three other Wild Beasts 
that prefigured the three previous great empires of the 
world : — that, on the contrary, though the supremacy 

^ Dan. vii. 11, Apoc. zix. 20. 
' So the four heads of Dan. vii. 6 seem equivalent to the four hcma of Dan. yiii. 8. 
' So the symbolic image of Daniel's first vision is expanded into the quadruple 
exhibition of the four Wild Beasts in a vision subsequent. 
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was taken from them, their lives would be prolonged for 
a season and a time. — On each of these points I shall 
have to remark afterwards. 

II. I am to shew the identity of these Wild Beasts of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, or rather of the last ruling 
Head or Horn of one and the other, with the Anti- 
christian Power described in St. PauCs famous prophecy 
in the Epistle to the Thessalonians. — The prophecy is one 
to which I have already more than once made reference :^ 
but a fuller sketch of it on the present occasion, though 
somewhat recapitulative, will be both interesting and 
necessary.^ 

It appears then that partly in consequence of the un- 
authorized assertions of other members of the Thessa- 
Ionian Church, partly of what the Apostle himself had 
said in his first Epistle to it,' respecting Christ's coming 

1 Vol. i. pp. 203—208, 36^—368. 

' The foUowing is the prophecy. 

" Now we beseech you, brethren, with regard to * the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and our gathering together unto Him, 2. That ye be not soon shaken 
in mind, or troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as 
that the day of Christ is at hand. 3. Let no man deceive you by any means : for 
that day shall not come except there come the apostacyf first, and that man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition : t 4. Who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above aU that is called god, or that is worshipped ; § so that he, as God, sittetb 
in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God. 5. Remember ye not that 
when I was yet with you I told you these things T 6. And now ye know what 
withholdeth || that he might be revealed in his time. 7. For the mystery of ini- 
quity doth already work ; only he who now letteth S will let until he be taken out 
of the way. 8. And then shall that lawless one*^ be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness 
of his coming. 9. Even him whose coming is after the working of Satan, with 
all powers, and signs, and lying wonders : 10. And with all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness in then that perish ; because they received not the love of the truth 
that they might be saved. 11. And for this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion that they should believe a lie : 12. That they all may be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness." 2 Thess. ii. 1 — 12. 

' TeriuUian paimphrases the passsage ; " Ne turbemini neque per spritum, ne- 
que per sermonem, sdl. pseudoprophetarum, neque per epistoliim, sdl. pseud- 
apostolorum, ac si per nostram : " And Jenftn, Epist. ad Algas. Quest, zi. thus 

* hnp ; in the sense of mpi, quod aUinei ad. So Rosenmutler, Sckleumer, 
Maeknight, fFMtbff, kc. For examples I may mention Rom. ix. 27 ; Hroiai 
Kpagti iv§p ra I^paipk* where our authorised version is concerning ; and also 2 
Cor. V. 12, vii. 4, viti. 23, ix. 3, PhU. i. 7, 2 Thess. i. 4, ftc. Whitby quotes the 
ancient Phawninuit Mying that the word is used 4^i«fs t^ wtpi. And I observe 
the old expositor Berengaud so construing it here, " de adventu." 

I doubt indeed whether hnp ever bears the al^urative sense here given it. 
Schleusner gives none such to the word. 

f ^ aworcuria. t ^ vof^pmwos nys cviaprias,— 4 6tot ti|s av«^Claf. 

% c^fiofffut. Ii TO fcartxor. f 6 icotcxm'. ** ^ ayo/iof. 
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again to gather to Himself his saints both quick and 
dead, and more especially of his use of the first person 
in speaking of the former,* — 1 mean of those that would 
be alive at the coming of the Lord, — the impression had 
arisen, and with no little excitement of feeling attending 
it, that Christ's second advent was imminent ; insomuch 
that some of the then existing generation would live to 
see it. In answer to this he here tells the Thessalonian 
Christians that it was not so immediately at hand as they 
supposed : and, while not attempting to unveil to them 
the times and the seasons, which he himself indeed knew 
not, and which the Father kept in his own power ,^ he 
yet, under dictation of the Spirit, declared to them that 
before that great and blessed consummation, there was 
to be developed in the Church one particular and most 
extraordinary phenomenon of apostacy ; in effect the ' 
apostacy from the true faith ^ specially predicted by the 

observes on it : " Thessalonioensium animoa vel occftsio non intellects espistolse, 
vel ficta revelatio, quae per somnium deceperat dormientes, vel aUquonimcoiyec- 
tura, Isaiee Danielis Evangeliorumque verba de Antichristo prenundantia in il- 
lud tempos interpretantium, moverat atque turbaverat." 

See I Theas. iv. 15, &c. ' Acts i. 7. 

' On this force of the definite article 4» prefixed to amrnaia, see Macknight 
and Bishop Middleton, ad loc. Our authorized translation unhappily quite over* 
looks it in its rendering, " a falling away." 

^ The word oirorwrtci, with its cognate nouns and verbs, as used in the Septua- 
gint and Greek Testament, signifies (besides its primitive meaning of a local de^ 
parture or iecessionj either a poUtioal secession and revoU, or a religiout one, as 
from God and the true faith. The following examples will illustrate the two 
senses. 

1. Political defection. So airomrm Gen. xiv.4, 2 Chron. xiii. 6, Kzek. xvii. 15. 
of the revolts of the king of Sodom from Chedorlaomer, of Jeroboam from Reho- 
boam, and of Zedekiah from the king of Babylon ; also Acts v. 37 of that of 
Judas the Galilean in the time of the taxing. So again airorttrctf, Neh. ii. 19, vi. 
6 ; and airororii, Ezra iv. 12, 15. 

2. Religioui apostacy. So mroro^ia, 2 Chron. xxix. 19 of Ahaz* apostacy, 

1 Mace. ii. 15, of the Jews', seduced by Antiochus : aworaaa, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19» 
of Manaases' apostacy : cnroranis, Numb. xiv. 9, Josh. xxii. 19, Isa. xxx. 1, 

2 Mace. v.S.^And in the New Testament avonuria, as in Acts xxi. 21, Avoroffiov 
SiSdo-Kctf cncQ MMua-«t»r and o^inifu, as in i Tim. iv. 1, Afoniaorrm rivci rift 
irirewf, and Heb. iii. 12, Er r^ mronirai cnro e«0 l»pros. 

Thus political revolt and reHgunu apostacy are alike admissible p^r m by the 
phrase in the text. But stated as it is without specification to a Christian Churchy 
we may surely most naturally construe it of a defection>VYMii Christ's Church and 
faith. Moreover the mention of the mystery of iniquity in the context, as aaao- 
ciated with the apostacy spoken of, and also of the man of sin as its head, seema 
to fix the latter sense as the one intended. — ^Among the Fathers some construed 
the word one way, some the other : Tertuilian and Jerom of a supposed secession 
of the Roman Empire itself into a new form of ten kingdoms; or of a defection 
of ten kings or nations from the Roman Empire : (a view very forced evidently ; 
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Spirit : — an apostacy which, traced from its earliest infant 
origin, would in fact span the interval from the time then 
present to the Lord's second coming ; ^ and which would 

•s the thing predicted was no d^ectUm of the Roman Empire, but a chmnge of it 
into a new form with ten kings or kingdoms :) Cjfrii, Ambrose, Augustine, &c, 
of a religious apostaqr from the Christian faith and good works. See my Vol. 
i. pp. 204—208, 364—366.* 

It is important to observe that in the example from Acts xxi. 21 the phrase is 
applied by the Jews to designate St. Paul's christian doctrine as a defection or 
apo$t4Meyfrom Moses; though the apostle asserted that it was no defection from 
him. (Acts zxri. 22, &c.) So that the open avowal and profession of apostacy 
from the Christian faith ii not necessary to satisfy the conditions of the text.— A 
point this weU applicsble to the objection against all Papal application of the 
prophecy made in his Rule of Faith, p. 11, by Archdeacon ifanning. ** The 
mpsterf of muimiiy," he says, after a reference to Chrysostom, Cyril, and The- 
odoret, as aoQiorities for its probably meaning either the Nero-like spirit of 
heathen persecution, or else reUgious heresies, " was working without and around 
the Church, and Ufithin it only as undiscovered.** And he quotes in support 
ci his view St. John, " They went out from us ; for, if they had been of us, they 
would have continued with us ; " adding, that if they did not spontaneously 
go oat, they were thrust out as heretics. — If however the Arehdeacon had 
further stated as to S^. John, that by the word us he did not mean the corporate 
&ody of a professing church, but Christ's true spiritueU disciples distinctly eiy, even 
such as " had an unction f^m the Holy One," (who during the apostle's life and 
superintendence constituted no doubt the chief body, and exercised a paramount 
influence in the l^hesian Church,) — and, as to the Fathers, that it was the 
declared opinion of one of those referred to, I mean Cyril, that heresies, and a 
spirit of tuitred, emulation, and disregard to the truth were then working in the 
Church so as to be preparing for the Antichrist, and of the two others, viz. Chry- 
sostom and Theodoret, tiiat the temple in which the Man of Sin, or Antichrist, 
would sit, vras the Christian Church or Churches, — ^it would, I think, not have 
failed to strike him how little either the Evangelist or the Fathers helped his 
argument.t 

It seems to me much to be lamented that with so weak a case such a man as 
Archdeacon Manning should have built so much on it : and yet more that he 
should at the same time have almost vilified those that hold to our own great 
Anglican Reformers' view of the prophecy ; as if little better than friends to the 
Sodnian and the Deist. 

* So Justin Martjrr spoke of Christ* s coming in glory as only deferred till after 
the manifestation and reign of the man of the apostacy : (see Vol. i. p. 204 :) and 
Augustine C. D. xx. 19 ; " To no one is it doubtful that the apostle speaks of the 
Hay of judgment (for so he means hy the day of the Lord) as not to come, unless he 
come first whom he calls an apostate, viz. from the Lord God." " Nulli dubium 

* It is observable that Irenseus uses the word of man*s apostacy from Ood at 
the fall. Lib. iii. " Qui redemit nos de apostasid sanguine suo.'* For there can 
be no doubt that the original Greek was airoaratrta, 

f Mr. Govett, who is one of the same prophetic school of the futurists as Arch- 
deacon Blanning, has a sentence in the Introduction to his Commentary on the 
Apocalypse, (p. iv) which seems to me quite illustrative of the subject. *' My 
attachment to the principles of Protestantism is not lessened by the recession 
both from the principles and the name, which is taking place amongst a large 
body III our (F^otestant) Church." He is alluding evidently to the Oxford Tiac- 
tarians within the Church of England. — ^Just so vrithin the professedly Christian 
Church a recession or apostacy from the principles of Christ and his Gospel began 
early to work : an apostacy which soon included a large body ; and at length had 
attached to it the great minority of profest Christians, though still called the 
Christian Church. 
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deceivablenessofunrighteoumess,' (or exhibition of sin 
speciously and deceitfuUy as if religion,) and an energy 
of power and success, such as the working of Satan might 
alone account for, and which would draw m dl to be- 
Heve in it, except those that took pleasure in the truth, 
and would be saved.— The impiety and pnde of this 
Man of Sin were thus predicted ;— that he would be pre- 
eminently an opposer to Christ and his Church ;— that 
he would exalt himself above aU that was called god, or 
an object of worship,^ i. e. above the gods many and 
lords many in the gentile earth and heaven/ indudmg 
the potentates and kings of this world ;*— that he would 
sit as God in God's temple, (a phrase meaning the Church 

juxtA Ambrorium et Chrywstomum in 2 Theas. ii, ad mendadum inducent, 
nimirum ut impostor iUe probet se Deum et Chmtum esse, «cut ChmtiM nostor 
veris mii»cuUs divinitatem auam patcfedt. 2. Rat^one i^fiaentu, nempe Satuue 
patris mendacii; qui in eo. per eum. perque miniatros ejus, «c opera^tur. 
r Ratione sulffeeH, seu nuUeruB ; quandoquidem duntaat lUusionw ac V^^ 
KiDsus pentrii^tes, non leipsi crunt miracuU. Magniflcfc quidem videbitur 
J^orsuscitii, ait CyrUlus Hieros. (Cat. xv) oecos lUununare, daudos sanare, 
c&m tamen ravera non fiat sanatio. 4. Ratione forma : quoniam non in nonune 
Patris. FiUi, aut Spiritfts Sancti edent ilia, sed in nomine impostons illius^^^ 
In his last remark the learned Commentator requires thus ftr to be corrected. 
If the Man i/ Sin were (as all allowed and allow) the Antichrist, then the form 
and maniwr of his performing his lying mirades, would be professedhf in the 

name and character of Christ. , ^ »#«•♦ 

> noiqj tartfrji aBuriof. Compare the deceioabteneti ofnches, spoken or Matt, 
xiii. 22 ; and the deceitfiiinett of sin, Heb. iii. 13. ^. __ ^ 

« So fftfiofffupravnB used by St. Paul of the Athenian objects of worship ge- 
nenOly, Acts rvii. 23 ; Bwfmp ra trtfiturftafn fi^r. 

« 1 Cor. viii. 5; Eiwf p «<n Aryo^wi Otoi, trrf » sfm^.ww «ri7ijf *«nr«/> 
tun 9w wAAoi KOi Mvptoi »oXAoi. The passage is one very iUustratave of «iat 
before us. We find the X^yoiiwoi Ocoi, " those that are called gods, spoken 
of not as induding, but contrasted with, the true God ; (see the verse following :) 
and mention expressly made of earthly objects of worship, as well as hmven^f ; 
that is, of the kings of the earth, mentioned in the next Note—The distmcbon 
is noted by Irenaus and others of the fathers. I may instance Jerom, who com- 
ments thus ; " Supra omne quod didtur Deus ; ut cunctaram gentium deos, sive 
probatam omnem et veram reUgionem. suo calcet pede." Ad Algas. 

* Sc/SofffM, or its cognates, spedally suggests to us that chiefest almost of 
Roman objects of worship, in the Apostle's days and afterwards, the emperors. 
Of the emperor the Greek title was 2c/9arot, for Augustus; and not sddom. in 
speaking of him, the •€•$ was united with the fftfiaros. So Ludan. iii. 320, ©•» 
Kaurapos Sf/Sors. See Spanheim, De Usu Num. p. 677 : who speaks of the word 
as one of consecration to religious worship ; referring to Dio and Appian. 

* That the Temple of God intended might be the Christian professing Church, 
as well as the JeuHsh Temple, seems evident from the fact of the apostles often 
so applying this phnse. or others tantamount, in their Epistles ; and its similar 
application also in the Apocalypse (if my exposition be correct) continually. t«t 
me, though I have already cited most of them early in my first Volume, set the 
follovring chief passages fh)m the Epistles before the reader's eye. 

1 Cor. iii. 16, 17 ; " Know ye not that ye are the temple of God? If any man 
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apparently here, as often elsewhere,) and actually there ex- 

defile the tem|de of God, him will God destroy ; for the temple of God is holy , 
fokkh temple t/e are.** * 2 Cor. vi. 16 ; "What agreement hath the temple of 
Ood with idokr for ye are the iempie of the living Oodr 1 Tim. iu. 15 ; " That 
thou mightest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the hums*! of Qod ; f 
which is the Church of the living Ood, the pillar and ground of the truth." Heb. 
X. 31 ; And having an High Priest over the kouee of Ood." Heb. iii. 6 ; 
" fFkoae honae oiv tc«, if we hold ftst our confidence firm to the end." 1 
Peter iv. 17 : " The time is come that judgment must begin at the houae of 
Ood: «od if it first begin at M/' ftc. ^h. u. 19, 20; " Ye are of the AoicjeAo/rf 
of Ciod, and are buih on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ bong the chief conier-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed toge- 
ther, gioweth unto an hofy temple in the Lord." 

And thus the early patristic expositors, who fiilly recognized the applicability 
of the figure to tiie Christian body,! more generally inclined to this latter view 
of St. Paul's meaning in the phrase under consideration, than to that which 
vfould explain it of the Jewish temple. For while heneeta and O^il i thought 
that the Jewieh temple nitand would be the one the Man of Sin would sit in, 
both Hilary and J&om,W Chayeoetem and Theodoret,^ explained it of ^e Christian 
psbfessing Church ; and Ambroee and Augueting ** of both, or either. 

But to the idea of the Jewiah temple being meant, there occur the following 



* I fop pmaarmBtB Seftos crir, pfrirts trt i/iur where mark the definite article. 
It has been obgeeted by a writer in the Glriffftan Eaaminer, that the dtrvcr here 
oug^t to be roidered, " itf which hind are ye." But this is not its necessary 
meaning. It sometimes is used simply for 4s ; e. g. 1 Cor. vi. 20 ; " Glorify 
God ir r« amftaen ipmr nU cr r^ vrtO/utrt ipmrt hrtwatnrB 0«oV and Apoc. 
xvii 12, ra Btam mparm Scaa /Boo'iA.cit ueva olr trta fiaarihatar emm cVa^or 
Ac. So again Matt. x?i. 18. And in other passages, cited above, the stetement 
oC Christians being God's temple is unequivocaL 

f cr oaapra Ota. Compare Luke xi. 51, in proof of oitos having here the 
same sense as wua§ : " who perished," says St. Luke, " between the altar and the 
kaatae** paerafy r« %v9Msi(p%m toax ta oikb, St. Matt, xxiii. 35, has it vasr. 

X So TertuUian De Cor. Mil. c. 9 ; " Nos enim et templa Dei sumus : " and 
Augostine, C. D. x. 3. 21 ; " Hi^us enim templum simul omnes, et singuli templa 
somus." % See generally my Vol. i. pp. 204, 365, &c. 

H BOary says ; ' Becanse of that Antidirist you do wrong to attecb importance 
tothewaOa of temples, or to regard a building aa the Chiu«h of God. Is it then 
doQbtAil that Antichrist may not establish his throne there f The mountain, the 
forest, the cave, are tome safer places."*-^*Forim>m see my Vol. i. p. 366. 

\ The views of Chryaoatom and Tkeodoret, as well aa of the other Fathers, have 
been abstncted in my Ist Vol. ubi supik. But as being the most learned of the 
Greeks, and certainly most competent critics on their own language, I think it 
weD to give here the original. Chryaoatomf Homil. iil. on 2 Thess. ii : Kai^oBiiavTu 
oiarm^prnmrovBeovov roaaa ^UpoaoXvpma poror, oXXa Jcw su raa waaraxoo 
• mmhfiata$. And Tkeodorf f , also on 2 Thess. ii: Noor he^Mvras 9KK\yr 
^imt moKaaW 9a iua ag 9 aaet rifr wpotUpt taw. ^aairUanw aata^aan/atu 
mtapmpa^t. So too afterwards Theopl^/laet.-^AM regards Cyrilf it is to be 
obaerved that though adopting the more Uieral exi^anation of the phrase, yet he 
does not say a word on the article prefixed, as in its fhvour ; or against the 
church-explanation as phraseologically inadmissible; but only because, "God 
forbid that it should be the Church 1 " 

** Ambrose on Luke xxi. 20, referring to this prophecy, says ; " Sedebit homo 
peccati in templo interiore Judieonim qui Christum negabant : " and ; "Est 
alius Antichristus, Diabolus scilicet, qui meam Hierusalem, meam animam, cert% 
aniniam Dei, obsidere nitatur, et in medio tempk> sit," Stc-^Augustina in his 
CJ). XX. 19, says that it is doubtfVil what temple was meant, whether the ruin 
efthe temple buUt by Solomon, or the Church. 

G 2 
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hibit himself as God.' — Finally the apostle described the 
end of this Man of Sin ; how that he would be consumed' 
by the breath of Christ's mouth, and destroyed even to 
annihilation ' by the brightness of his coming : — evi- 

objectioiu. 1. After Chrisfi r^ection by the Jews, and his rejection of them, 
the Jewish temple was, I believe, never caUed the temple of Ood, or term equiva- 
lent ; though often called so in the Old Testament. 2. As the prophecy pointed to 
a thing and a time subsequent to the subversion of Jerusalem by the Romans, were 
the Jewish temple meant, it would need to be the temple rebuilt. And so indeed 
the Fathers who took that view explained it. It was to be the temple relnriU bjf 
Antichrist.* But, so rebuilt, how could it be the temple qfGod r Irenseus' argu- 
ment, V. 25, that as being called God*s temple, it must be one built " per Ji #- 
positionem vert Dei,** so as the tempie of Solomon was, (an argument repeated by 
Augustine, C. D. xx. 19) is decisive against his own explanation. For rebuilt by 
Antichriat it would no more be God's temple, in consequence of identity of site 
with that of Solomon, than the MoaqueofOaiar there standing now : nor indeed 
if built by the Jews, the unconoert^ Jews, themselves. 

Thus the objection made by Todd, Govett, and others, to the construing the 
phrase of an apoitate Christian Church, (" If an apostate Church were meant it 
could not be called the temple o/lGod") . is valid against their own substituted ex- 
planation of its being the rebwJUt Jewish temple, with Antichrist sitting and ruling 
in it. On the other hand, the objection does not properly apply to a church, 
which once true, has gradually become apostate ; yet not been formally cast out 
by God. Till Christ's rejection of the Jews the Jewish temple, though grievously 
polluted, was still, we know, called OotPs temple i as Christ said, " Mjf hotue shaB 
be called a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves." And so too 
the temple of the professing Church, until formally rejected by God : even though 
grievously corrupt and defiled : a supposition expressly made by St. Faul. For 
when he wrote, " If any man defile the temple of Ood, him shall God destroy, which 
temple are ye," transferring what is said in Numb. xix. 20, about any one that de- 
filed the Jewish sanctuary of the Lord, to the Christian body and Church, he im- 
plied that it too was susceptible of defilement ; even to a point that shoukl cause 
its total r^ection at last, just as of the Jewish Church previously, as hopeleaaly 
apostate. And so too in the passage 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

Let me observe that the term temple of Ood, applied to (^risiians, is not con- 
fined to the elect alone, so as Mr. Gk>vett would have it (p. 496). There is a 
latitude of meaning to the figure ; just as to the cognate terms Kingdom of God, 
Church, ftc. There is Christ's kingdom special, consisting only of Christ's tnic 
senrants ; his kingdom ^eneroZ, consisting of tares and wheat, good fish and bad, 
not to be separated till the harvest : Christ's Church special, consisting of the 
spirituaUy regenerate and elect alone ; and his Church visible and prt^fessing, of 
fslse and true both :— Christ's temple general, inclusive of its outward and Gen- 
tile court ; and his temple proper, from which the outward court is excluded. — ^I 
here use the Apocalyptic simile, which is admirably tllustiative of this important 
point. Indeed the Apocalypse in its figurative imagery furnishes the best possible 
comment on the various intent of the phrase, as applied to the Christian Church. 

It is to be observed further that supposing there were to arise one Church in 
its pretensions universal, and in point of fact including the mass of Christendom, 
— ^that might pro tanto be presumed to be the one intended. 

> its Bwt, without the article. 
' oniXw^ci, a word used both of more slow and of quicker destruction. 

iMTflip'yilirci . 

* So e. g. Hippolytus : " Iste (Antichristus) Hierosolymis suscitabit tern- 
plum lapideum : . . . . templum construct Hierosolymis, quod confestim excitatum 
tradct Judaeis." 
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dently meaning that second coming of which he had twice 
before spoken ; ' the same of which the resurrection of 
the dead saints, and the gathering round Christ alike of 
these and of such as might be living at the time, were to 
be the blessed accompaniments. 

I have observed on the Apostle's statement, that the 
Thessalonian Christians knew what the hindrance was 
that prevented this Man of Sin's development : and we 
have the consenting testimony of the early Fathers, from 
Irenseus, the disciple of the disciple of St. John, down 
to Chrysostom and Jerome, to the effect that it was the 
Imperial power ruling and residing at Rome* And as* 
suming this to be correct, which we have indeed good 
reason to do, (for bow could so extraordinary a point of 
knowledge, once received from the apostle, have become 
lost in the age immediately succeeding ?) the following 
striking similarities between this Antichristian power 
and the Little Horn of Daniel, or its equivalent the Apo- 
calyptic Wild Beast from the abyss and sea, will at once 
present themselves. 

1 . The former, like the latter, was a power to arise 
at Rome ; else what the need of the Imperial government, 
seated when St. Paul wrote at Rome, being removed out 
of the way in order to its development? 2. It was to 
succeed to power soon after the removal of the Roman 
imperial Pagan dynasty : — just as the Apocalyptic Beast 
was to succeed after the Roman Pagan Dragon. 3. It 
was to emanate from Satan, as a power of his devising, 
and with the energy of Satanic influence attending its 
establishment :— ^just as the Apocalyptic Beast was a 
device and creation of the Dragon, or Devil, that had 
before ruled in Roman Paganism, and received from him 

> Compare 2 These, ii. I and 1 Thess. iv. 14, 15 ; as observed before in the 
Note » to p. 79. 

' See the references to TertuUian, LactanHw, Ckrysostom, Jerom, Vol. i. 
pp. 204, 365. Augustine is the first, I believe, that expresses himself doubt- 
foBy on the sul)ject. He too, however, while professing bis own ig;norance, 
mentions the explanation above-given as prevailing ; and only adds, as another 
solution that he had also heard of the hindrance,, (ro Kortxoif,) that it might 
mean the want, so far, of a sufficient multitude of apostates to make up for him 
the necessary constituency of a kingdom, and without which his development: 
could not take place. De Civ. D. Bk. xx. Ch. 19. 
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its throne, etnd power, and great authority. 4. Its 
manifestatioD was to be with signs and lying wonders : — 
just like those with which the two-homed lamb-like Wild 
Beast, or False Prophet, was to support the authority 
of the Apocalyptic Beast. 5. It was to arise out of, 
and then to head, the great apostacy : enforcing a system 
of spiritual falsehood called ^* the deceiveableness of un- 
righteousness," and *^ mystery of iniquity ; " and with 
such success that all would believe it but they who had 
the love of the truth, and were heirs of salvation : ' — 
just as the Apocalyptic Beast was to be the supporter of 
the apostate harlot-church that had mystery written ia 
her forehead,^ to head the paeudo-christians of the outer 
temple-court,^ and by his ministers to deceive them that 
dwelt on the earth; and this with success such that 
all living there would worship him, whose names were 
not written in the Lamb's Book of Life. 6. It was to 
be an ecclesiastical power ; the Temple of God, or CSAm- 
tian Churchy being the grand scene of his ostentation 
and pride : — ^just as the Apocalyptic Beast was to have 
a false lamblike Prophet for his chief minister ; and 
Daniel's Little Horn to be probably an ecclesiastical over-- 
seer, or Bishop of the Churchy having eyes like the eyes 
of a man. 7. Its character was to be emphatically that 
of the opposer of Christ's cause and people ; ^ also of 
the lawless one,^ or one above laws ; also of the 
aflPecter of super-human self-exaltation above all the 
authorities and dignities of the world, and this on the 
blasphemous assumption of being himself '^ as God : " — 
just as the Beast of Daniel and the Apocalypse was to 
war against the saints and overcome them, to think to 

* This is implied in the expression, " With all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness armmgtkem thatptruh** cr rois UM^KKvuL^Poir and the words, " God shall 
send them strong delusion, (crtpytioi' »Aoit»») that they should heUeve a lie. . . . 
which believe not the truth," &c. 

' Apoc. xvii. 5, 7. « Inferred frona Apoc. xi. S, 7. 

* 4 anrtKfi^fyos, a phrase used Phil. i. 28 of the adversaries of the Church. 

* 6 avofios. The classical reader will perhaps be reminded by the expression 
of the similar phrase legibtm tolutus, applied to the Roman emperors : on vrhich 
says Gibbon, viii. 17 ; " The expression was supposed to exalt the Emperor above 
all human restraints ; and to leave his conscience and reason as the sacred mea- 
sure of his conduct.'* 
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change times and laws/ to domineer over the ten kings 
as subjects, and to have a mouth speaking great things 
and blasphemies ; — blasphemies against God, his name, 
his tabernacle, and them also that dwelt in heaven. 8. 
It was to last till Christ's second coming; and then 
by the brightness of that coming to be destroyed and an* 
nihilated : — jast as Daniel's little Horn was to last until 
the coming of the Ancient of days, and then to be de- 
stroyed and given to the burning flame : just again as 
the Apocalyptic Beast, with his False Prophet, was to 
be cast alive into the lake of fire, on the manifestation 
of Him that is King of Kings and Lord of Lords : ' 
and thereupon, as Daniel relates, the Son of Man to take 
the kingdom ; or, as the Apocalypse, the millennary to 
begin of the reign of Christ with his saints.' 

Such are the resemblances. And well do they justify 
the early Fathers in unanimously interpreting the per* 
son, or power, meant by St. Paul under the title of the 
Manof SininihiB prophecy, as the very same with Daniel's 
Little Horn, and the Apocalyptic Wild Beast, or rather 
its ruling Head, from the abyss and sea.^ 

' Dan. vii. 25. 

' Dan. vii. 11 ; Apoc. xix. 11, 20. ' Dan. vii. 14» 27 ; Apoc. xz. 4. 

^ Let me here add that the Ofioitacy prophesied of in 1 Tim. iv. 1, " The Spirit 
■peaketh' expreasly (^«f ) that in the latter times some shall apoitatige from the 
fiiith/' seems from the apocUe's notice of it as the apostacy ^>ecially revealed 
by God's Spirit, to be probably the same as that predicted here. Perhaps there 
may even be a connecting tie between the two prophecies by the word fnrmt, 
Mede supposes an allusion in it to Dan. zL 36^-^39. But if it indicate allusion 
to fonncr Scriptare,— «nd not simply to the lA«i ez|R«Bsed voice of the dictating 
Spirit, — ^we may as probably suppose a reference to tkU prophecy about the apos- 
tacy and Man oif sin, dictated by it some years before to St. Paul.-— What is said to 
7fMofA|r of the apostacy being the result of the teaching bff dttmont (if we so 
undentand the Ma^icaXuH ta^ioritir, as in Col. ii. 22, and not with Mede, agree- 
ably with the parallel phiase 8t5ax«i fiaMna/unf in Heb.^. 2, as doctrines coneemr 
ing demons) well answerB to what was said to the ThetiaUmians of the workingtf 
sitan in the deceit there predicted. And as to the enforced abstinence from meats 
and marriage noticed to 'Hmothy, it might be only one particular item in the sys- 
tem of deceit and unrighteousness prophesied of in more general terms to tiie 
Thessakmians. As these were points of self-mortification specially enforced on 
the apostate dergy and mcnks of after ages, some particular reference might be 
made most appropriately to them, in an Epistle chiefly intended for direction of 
tfaeckigy.* 

* Mr. Govett in his Appendix has an elaborate artide chiefly directed against 
the Papal application of this prophecy. There are three main points of objec- 
tion uiged, omittisg those which concern the peculiarities of Dr. O' Sullivan's 
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It only remains to shew, 

Illrdly, The identity (agreeably with the unanimous 
judgment of the same ancient Fathers ') of this so often 
predicted enemy to Christ himself and to his Church, with 
the Apostle St. John^s Antichrist. 

The four passages in which the word occurs I append 
as before, below.' And the following observations, some 
of which have been already anticipated at the very be- 
ginning of this work,' are all that will be needed on 
them. 1. The hostile person or power intended by 
St. John is spoken of as one that had been previously 
made known to, and celebrated among the Christians,^ 
as the one (not one oftwo) that was to come: a charac* 
teristic that suffices of itsdf almost to identify it with 

^ See my references Vol. i. pp. 204, 365, &c., to TertuUian, Cyril, Chrysos- 
torn, Jerom, &c. 

' 1 John ii. 18; '* Children, it is the last time : and aa ye have heard that the 
Antichriat {{6 Kmixptros) cometh, even now there are many Antichrists : whence 
we know that it is the last time." lb. 22 ; " Who is the liar {6 ^wms), but 
he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ T This is the Antichrist, which denieth 
the Father and the Son. Every one that denieth the Son hath not the F&ther." 
iv. 3 ; " Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesas Christ is come in the fleshy 
{Iflffgp XpiTOP w aapKi ffAi|AvOoTa) is not of God. And this is the spirit of the 
Antichrist, (ro rs Aarrtx^m,) respecting which ye have heard that it cometh ; 
and it is even now in the world." 2 John 7 ; " Many deceivers have gone fotrth 
into the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh: (cpx^c*vK 
cr ffoftci.) This is the deceiver and the Antichrist." ' Vol. i. pp. 67, 68. 

^ " Ye have heard that the Antichritt cometh." 1 John ii. 18, iv. 3. 

explanation. 1 . The prohibition about marriage and meats, he says, is in the pro* 
phecy univertal, in the Papal Church tpeckU, But Mr. G. has answered hia 
own objection by the adduction of the apostolic precept 1 Tim. v. 14, " / vnU 
that the younger women marry." For the command is as general in terms as the 
Tprohibition, yet 9ot meant universally. And why Mr. G. should apply his rule 
to a jnrohibUivn and not to a command, he has not shown, nor I believe can show. 
Let it be observed that as it is the dergy to whom the Epistle chiefly relates in the 
general, so it was of the marriage of the clergy specifically that the Apostle was 
speaking in the context preceding, 1 Tim. iii. 2 — 12 2. He says such a prohibition 
cannot be characteristic of an apoetacyfrom the faith. But why not, if the apoa- 
tacy was to have in it much of the nature of that which St. Paul warned the 
Colossians against. Col. ii. 20 — 23 ; a character of mingled Judaism and Pythago. 
reism ; of will-worship and ascetic mortifying of the flesh ? 3. That the word 
Tirfff, " Some shall depart from the faith," implied that it would be an apostacy, 
not of a mass, but of individuals only. But if Mr. G. will compare Rom. iii. 3, 
xi. 17, he will find that the word is there used of the mas* of the Jewish nation ; 
of all in fsct but the few that believed the Gospel. So Schleusner : " Interdum 
rivcf non quosdam, sed muUoe^ plures significat." 

In any case I conceive the KMKwmfpiaaii^vup tiiw iSicv crvyctSiivir must be taken 
as a genitive, applying to the human teachers of the apostacy ; for 1 do not 
think it possible that any thing about conscience can be predicated of deviis. 
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Daniel's Little Horo, and St. Paul's Man of Sin. — 2. 
The name, — the then new and very singular name that 
he gave it, under divine inspiration, of Antichrist, while 
admitting the secondary sense of an adversary of Christy 
did yet primarily, indeed necessarily indicate, according 
to the etymological formation of the word, (we shall soon 
see the exceeding importance of the remark,) that he 
would be so through his being in some manner a Ftce- 
Christj or one professedly asmming the character ^ occtt^ 
pying the place ^ hndful/illing the Junctions of Christ:^ 
a representation which well consisted with St. PauFs 
statement that the enemy he prophesied of would in the 
christian Church show himself o^ Ood; that is, supposing 
that the Church, though apostatized, might have retained 
the dogma of Christ^s divinity. — 3. His statement that 
the spirit of Antichrist, and many Antichrists, were 
even then in the world, — the which had reference to 
teachers like Simon Magus and other Gnostics, who pro* 
pounding that Jesus Christ had not come in the flesh , 
but only as a phantasm,^ and thus doing away alike 
with his propitiatory atonement by death, and with 
his fitness and sufficiency as Qodrman to sympathize 
with, and supply the wants of, his disciples, out of 
the inexhaustible treasure-house of wisdom and salvation 
within Him, arrogated to themselves the fulfilment of 
one grand function of Christ, viz. as the divinely-appointed 
imparters of wisdom unto salvation,' — I say St. John's 
statement of this early and partial development in them 

^ Schleosner aays on the word Arrtxyxrof : " Vi compositioius eum notare 
potest qui le gerit wni Xpinv, pro Christo, qui se Christum jactat : quemadmo- 
diim «rri#for (H. ^ 594) est taoBwt, interprete Hesychlo ; et orrtAffiiv (Aristo- 
phan. Equitt. 1041) est fuasi leo." — ^But Schleusner has not done justice to the 
word. I must beg to refer the reader to my tabular view of similar compounds, 
Vol. i. p. 67 : whence he will see that the word cannot mean ritnplp, as some 
wouM explain it, an enemy to Christ. It either means a Fice-ChrUt, or a false 
aniagonisi Christ, (somewhat as the Syriac Version, false Christs,) or both. — 
An excellent comment on its force and significancy in the second (I might rather 
flay in the double sense of the compound) is furnished by the Romanists' appd- 
btrve, so fiunous in the middle ages, of antipope (Greek, arrivarof ) : an appel- 
lation given in the sense not simply of an enemy to the Pope, but of a hostile se{f- 
subetittited usurping Pope ; one occupying the proper Pope's place, receiving his 
honours, and exercising his functions. ''' See my Vol. i. p. 67. 

' Compare the Apostle's declaration, " Christ is made unto us wisdom** as 
well as righteousness, &c. 1 Cor. i. 30 ; and again, verse 24, " Christ the power 
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of the spirit and acts of Antichrist, wascertainly notmeant 
by him to represent it as a plenary fulfilment of the well- 
known prophecy. If the language he here uses be du- 
bious/ the undoubted future bearing of the other earlier 
and parallel prophecies just alluded to> and also of the 
subsequent and similarly parallel Apocalyptic prophecy 
of the anti-christian Beast ,^ decisively negatives such a 
supposition. What he states as then passing in the 
world of the spirit and acts of Antichrist, was but to the 
same effect as St. Paul's declaration, that the mystery of 
iniquity did then already work. The earlier prophecy 
was left intact and still in force, and a person, or power, 
pre-eminently and above all others opposed to Christ, and 
this chiefly as the usurper of his name, place, and prero- 
gatives, was yet to come. 4. The dedaration that he 
would deny the Father and the Son,' is explained by 
St. John himself, and by other Scriptures,^ in such a sense 
as not to interfere with this view of the force of the pro* 
phetic appellative Antichrist : — it being not the atheistic 
denial of a God that was meant, (which could indeed in 
no ways be charged on the cotemporary Gnostics of 
whom St. John yet speaks as Antichrists,) but a denial 
as to practical effect total, and as the very essence of the 
system. 

of God and the wisdom of God/* and Col. ii. 3, " In him are hid all the trea- 
aures of wudmn and knowledge," with the Gnostic pretensions. It is only, 1 
think, when considering Christ in this character, that we can at all see the pro- 
priety of St. John's calling the Gnostic teachers JnHchriits, 

^ I have given the natural meaning of the words themselTes, " Ye have heard 
that the Antichrist cometh" It is only from the context that they can seem 
dubious. 

' I call it antichrisiian from its having, as its Prime Minister, a power typified 
by the two-homed lamb-like Beast, or apostate jiseudo-christian priesthood. 

s 1 John u. 22. 

* The following is St. John's own comment on it ; " Every one that denieth 
the Son hath not the Father." So that a professedly atheist power is not recog- 
nized, as many would represent it, by the terms of Uie prophecy ; but one deny- 
ing the Father by denying Christ, — ^Then, as to the intended manner of denying 
Christ, we may gather information from 2 Peter ii. 1. "As there were false 
prophets among Uie people, so there shall be false teachers also among you ; who 
shall bring in destructive heresies (aipftrca aw»\tias) ; even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bringing on themselves swift destruction. And many shall 
follow their destructive ways, by reason of whom the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of." Whence it appears that the deniers of the Lord that bought them 
would yet be false teachers in the christian professing church. — Compare Titus i. 
16 ; " They profess to know Christ, but in works deny him." 
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Such was the view generally adopted by the Fathers. 
Whether in reference to the prophecies of Daniel, St. 
Paul, or St. John, they speak of the grand enemy, therein 
alike prefigured, not as an atheist so much, but rather as 
a usurper of Christ^ s place before the world.* And 
soon the name became of all others the most famous : 
so that from age to age the expectation was revived and 
expressed of soaie awful usurper of Christ's place appear- 
ing; some FALSE CHRIST, PSEUDO-VICAR OF CHRIST, 
ANTI-CHRIST. 



. So we dose our analysis and parallelism of this me- 
morable tetrad of prophecies on the great Antichrist. 
Nor let the reader pass on without running briefly over 
them retrospectively, and considering what a mass of 
circumstantials they present touching this intended 
Antichristian power : circumstantials the most singular 
and definite as to time^ place^ office, character, rule, 
durationj &c. AU these I shall hope to show fulfilled in 
that Papal Power which I have already in tbe course of 
our history been induced, on no slender though less spe- 
cific evidence, presumptively to suspect and hold up as 
the Antichrist. And certainly if its history and character 
be found to answer to all the particulars and circumstan- 

^ So the Oreek Fathers generally, e. g. Irenaus ▼, 25 ; " Tentans aemet ipsiim 
Christum ostendere ; " and again ; " In templo Dei sedebit, seducens eos qui 
adorent eum, quasi ipse sit Christus : " Hippolytus ; En varra cli^owrfai ihmKKu 
T^ Junipi &c. (" He will in every thing resemble himself to the Saviour, &c.") 
See my Vol. ii. p. 85. Cyrii, Catech. xv ; ^t^f Xpttrrow iavrow canncaXmp- and 
again ; As Xpunos ^pxrroLi. Chrysostom on 2 Thess. ii ; APTi$tas rir arroi, imu 
jkAcmtci vpMravrciF aurow am rov Smqv* And so again lyieodoretf kc. — ^The Latin 
Fathers did not enter into the proper force of the Greek compound ; and thus 
expounded it as " advertariut Domini ; " so Cyprian : or ^*contrariu9 Ckritto ; " 
so Augustine. 

I add the later testimony of John Danuucenus, a learned monk of the eighth 
century. " Anticfaristus, g:en«ra/t7«r qui ea que Christi sunt non sentit: spc 
citdUer qui Christo regiam sedem eripere conatur ; sese, non ilium, Christum et 
Deum esse mentiens." 

* In the Qusest. et Respons. ad Orthodox, appended to the Cologne Edition 
of Justin Martyr, No. 108, p. 463, the following ilhistration of Chrysostom's 
meaning in the am0Mt occurs. Oinms taravptocop ol laBaioi tof Xpurrov^ ds 
ytPtt9icorr€s tunov aPTiB^oP' i. e. not as a profest rebel against God, but a 
usurper of His place, by blasphemously proclaiming himself equal to God. 
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tialities here s6t forth, the conclusion must be most sure 
that our solution is indeed the true one. 

Having already in earlier parts of my Work traced 
step by step the gradual expansion of corruption within 
the professing Church, during the first four or five cen- 
turies, into what might be regarded as an apostacy from 
the faith, answering to the predicted religiotLs preparation 
for Antichrist, and also the removal of that old Roman 
Pagan Government, which was supposed by the early 
Christians to be the political hindrance meant by St. Paul, 
as that which stood in the way of his manifestation, — it 
is at this chronological point that I shall proceed with 
my comparison of historic fact and prophecy.^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



THB SEVEN-HEADED TEN-HORNED WILD BEAST FROM 

THE ABYSS AND SEA. 

I NOW proceed to the exposition of the two Apocalyptic 
visions of the Wild Beast from the abyss and sea : taking 
that of the 1 3th chapter as my basis, but interweaving 
the important intimations that occur in the vision of the 
1 7th : and also here and there, as occasion may require, 
making a reference to the other prophecies on the same 
subject : of Daniel, St. Paul, or St. John. — The reader 
will have observed that in the 13th Apocalyptic chapter 
this anti-christian power and his actings were exhibited 
under a tri-form configuration : symbols being exhibited 
not only of the ten-horned Wild Beastj but also of a 
lamb-like two-homed Wild Beast, his cotemporary, and 
of what is called the Image of the Beast. Now it seems 
to me indubitable that of these it is the Beast first men- 
tioned, or rather its ruling Head, that is the Principal ; 

* See p. 58 suprk. 
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(I pray the reader to satisfy himself on this point, ere be 
pass on :) the second Beast acting but as his chief minis- 
ter or agent, and directing his efforts to make the world 
worship the ^Tst Beast.' And it seems equally indubi- 
table, as I have indeed already shown, that it is this first, 
which, however certain expositors may have otherwise re- 
presented it, answers to Daniel's Little Horn : — the one, 
as the other, being said to have the great mouth that 
spoke blasphemies against God ; the one, as the other, to 
have had the saints given into his hand ; the one, as the 
other, to lord it over the ten cotemporary kingdoms, as 
its inferiors or subjects ; the one, as the other, to have 
had the period assigned to it for prospering ^ of forty* 
two months, or a time, times and half a time. The ful- 
filment of all this it is now my business to trace in the 
character and history of the Roman Popes and Papal 
Christendom: — the Popes themselves answering, as I 
conceive, to the Beasfs Head with the great mouthy and 
the decem-regaf empire and power y subordinate to and 
inspired by him in Western Europe, to the Beast's body ;' 
— just according to the explanation that I gave of the 
same Wild Beast, in the vision of the Two Witnesses ; 
it being then and there mentioned anticipatively in the 
Apocalyptic record, as their persecutor and murderer.^ 
To this the primary Beast in the vision I shall con-^ 

> xiii. 12 ; " He causes the earth to worship thefirtt Beast, whose deadly wound 
was healed." To this decisive intimation on the point referred to I shidl reyert 
when treating of the second Beast. 

The explanation of this firstBeast withetecular Emperor and Empire of Western 
Christendom, and the second Beast as the Pope and Pontifical Empire, so as almost 
an the more modem expositors (e. g. Faber, Cuninghame, Bickersteth, ftc.) have 
taken it, 1 conceive to have been one of the most plain, as well as most fatal, of 
Protestant expository errors. But occasion will occur again for noting this. 

' Apoc. xiii. 5 : cMi| avr^ff^ouo-iairoiiyirai yofp^M rwffapoKovra Svo.^Oii which 
word, v-wifaai, Vitringa observes that it is taken from the Hebrew TVOV Qf Dan. 

viii. 12, 24, and xi. 7, 28 ; signifying, rem pro voto et placito feliciterperftoere, 

* The Head is spoken of as induding the body in Apoc. xvii. 11;" The Beast 
that was and is not, even he is the eighth (i. e. king, or head") — So in the Pro- 
phet's explanation of the vision of the Great Image it is said, " Thou (Nebu- 
chadnezzar) art the head of gold : " although it was also stated by him that the 
head of gold was one of four great emptre»that were successively to arise. Dan. 
ii. 38, 89. So again Dan. viii. 21, 22. — ^The distinction, as well as the union, is 
noted in Dan. vii. 11 ; "I beheld, because of the great words which the LittU 
Horn s]nke, till the BeoKv^as slain, and his6ody given to the burning flame." 

« Apoc. xi. 7. — See my Vol. ii. p. 379, &c. 
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fine myself in the present and the next chapter : reserv- 
ing to a third my explanation of its subsidiary the two- 
horned Beastf as the Papal Clergy ; and to yet another 
my explanation of the Image of the Beast ^ as the Papal 
Councils. 

Now in entering on the consideration of that which, 
as I have said, is to be alone our present subject, the 
Wild beast from the abyss and sea, (a eeay I may 
here observe, that seems from the context to mean the 
flood ju&t before mentioned of invading Goths, ^) we are 
met at the very outset by the emblems of the seven heads 
and the ten horns. Nor can we advance satisfactorily 
a step further, until we have discussed and solved those 
striking symbols, and shewn their applicability and ap- 
propriateness to the Roman Papacy, or Papal Empire. 
They will each furnish matter for a separate Section : 
and having discussed them, we shall find our way well 
prepared for comparing the character and the doings of 
the Apocalyptic Beast with those of the Popedom. 



$ 1. THE HEADS OF THE WILD BEAST. 

Now the Heads of the symbolic Beast were, it seems, 
seven, as represented to the Evangelists eye in the 
Apocalyptic symbol ; though the last of the seven was 
declared to be in effect in a certain sense the eighth, so 
as will be explained afterwards. 

And to these seven heads the interpreting Angel assign- 
ed a double mystic signification. 

1 • They signified, he said, seven hills on which the 
woman carried by the Beast was seated.^ — Of this the 
application and the point are very obvious. For the wo- 
man being designated as '* the city which ^ then (in St. 
John's time evidently)^ •* ruled over the kings of the 

' Greek BaXnafnis. See Note ' p. 60 supriL. - Apoc. xvii. 9. 

' The time ffresent meant by the Angel, and to which, as a standard, the past 
and future tenses here used must be referred, can only be either the time of St. 



' I fc'. 
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earth/' these hills could only mean the far-famed seven hills 
efRome^ — ^Aod it is a characteristic as important as it 
is obvious : for it necessarily and absolutely associates 
the Wild Beast of the vision , (inasmuch as it bore those 
seven heads, thus significant,) with the seven hills of 
Rome for its capital : — ^I repeat the remark, it binds the 
power symbolized, through all its various mutations, from 
its earliest beginning to its end, to that same seven-hilled 
locality ; even like one adscriptum glebte^ and as a thing 
essential to his very constitution and life,^ 

How precisely this characteristic answers to the Papacy^ 

John's seeing the vision, which is the most simple supposition, or the time of 
the realization in the world's history of the state of things marked out in the figu- 
lation before them; i. e. of the Beast supporting the harlot-Church of Rome. Now 
the latter, as I have already shown, p. 7 1, though not unused elsewhere m the An- 
gel's discourse,* cannot be the timepretent here intended. — ^Which being so, Con- 
Bientmople, the only other city besides Rome famed as built on seren hills, is ex- 
duded from the interpretation : it having not then acquired rule, or indeed 
been built. 

' I subjoin, after other inte r pr e ter s , a few of the many notices of this charac* 
teristic of the locality of Rome. 

Bed quae de septem totum circumspicit orbem 

Montibus, imperii Roma Deilmque locus. oyid. 

Dumque suis victrix teptem de montibus orbem 

Prospiciet domitum, Martia Roma leger. lb. 

Dts quibus geptem placuere eoUe$ hob. 

Septem urbs altayug^'#, toti quse pnesidet orbi. propert. 

So again, to give a Christian example, T^artulH<m : " I appeal to the citizens of 
Rome, the populace that dwell on the seven Mils." Apol. 35. And again Jerom 
to MarceUa, when urging her to quit Rome for Bethlehem : " Read what is said 
in the Apocalypse of the seven hiUs &c." 

Mr. E. Clarke objects against the Papal application, that Papal Rome does not 
actually occupy all the old seven hiUs. Probably few will think much of this ob- 
jection. The Romish writers certainly do not. They speak of the characteristic 
as still attaching to Papal Rome. I will exemplify from a Romish Sainl. " In 
the last persecution," says St. Malacfai, " Peter of Rome shall be on the throne, 
who Shan feed his flock in many tribulations. When these are past, the dtff upon 
seven hills shall be destroyed, and the awftil Judge shall judge his people." Bur- 
ton's Antiq. of Rome, p. 475. On a point so notorious it is needless to multiply 
examples. 

' In this reference to Rome as the local seat of the Apocalyptic Beast, Little 
Horn, or Antichrist, aU the early Fathers concurred. 

* So in verse 8, if the usually received reading be retained, ffiypior 4 r< ip^ mu 
•Me MT<, Kwvf^ fOTir. But for the icwvfp foriv, Griesbach and Tregelles read 
CM waptvrm. Also in verse 11 : to (hipiop 6 upmu, owe ton. In each of these 
cases however it is veiy much aa a title of the Beast that the three verbs of ex- 
istence seem strung together respecting it. — ^A similar intermixture of the two 
present <tmeiwiUbe found in Apoc. xiii. where the -wpootKwnnoop of the 4th verse 
answers to the wpooitmnioooov of the 8th ; and again in the Angel's narrative of 
the Witnesses, Apoc. xi. (See my Vol. ii. p. 194, Note '.) Also in other pro- 
phedes frequently :— e. g. in Isa. liii ; " Who hath believed our report T " — 
" He shall grow up as a tender plant ; "—He is despised and rejected ; " — " We 
esteemed him not." 
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I need not say.^ It was the episcoparsee of Rome that 
constituted its Bishop Pope^ and gave him the throne of 
the world.^ It was from the locality of Rome^ as the 
reputed burial-place of the Apostles^Peter and Paul, that 
he gathered round himself, its guardian, those supersti- 
tious terrors which constituted the first principle of his 
power over Western Europe.^ And the temporary trans- 
ference of the Papal residence from* iZome tol Avignon 
taught the Popes by painful experience the essentiality 
of that local seat to their power : their thunders being 
proved comparatively impotent unless they were the 
seven thunders ; i. e. as has been stated in an earlier 
chapter of this work, unless they issued from the seven 
hills.^ — On the other hand this single requirement of the 
symbol is of itself a sufficient refutation, — even did no 
other objections equally insuperable exist against them,^ 
— of all the numerous speculations, which, sometimes 
not a little elaborate, have in Greek Emperors, and 
German Emperors, and French Emperors, of quite other 
Capitals, sought to trace the Apocalyptic Beast in its 
last or two last phases : ^ and another speculation also, 
perhaps the most elaborate of all, which has referred its 
earliest origin and form to the Latin kingdom of Alba 
Longa.*' 

' I see Mede has made a very similar remark ; only combining the jonmii'signi- 
fication with the>frj^ of this symbol of the seven heads : "This^s Kpair qf fetters, 
to tie both Beast and Whore to fVeHem Rome," Bk. v. C. 12. 

' So Gibb. xii. 258 : " In the beginning of the 12th century Rome was re- 
vered by the Latins as the metropolis of the world, and the throne of the Pope 
and Emperor; who, from the Eternal City derived^their title, their honours, and 
the right or exercise of temporal dominion." 

' See Gibbon on the revival of Rome under Gregory the First' and the^Pope* 
dom ; in a passage to which I shall presently have to refer again. 

^ See Vol. ii. p. 1 1 1. * Of some of these, more at the end of this Chapter. 

* £. g. Cuninghame, (p. 149) after Dr, More, explains the seventh head of 
Constantine and other Christian emperors before the Gothic invasion, whose 
residence and capital was in the East Ckmstantinople, and in the West Milan and 
Ravenna, Again Faber and Oauntlett would make the seventh head to be the 
empire of the Napoleonic dynasty, of which empire the capital was Paris :— «nd 
others again the empire of Charlemagne, and then of Otho and his successors in 
the Germanic throne,* the capital of which was for centuries Vienna. 

7 I refer to Mr. £. Clark's elaborate Treatise on the Dragon and the Beast. 

* I do not, of course, forget that for a considerable portion of the middle age 
Rome was considered in a certain sense, viz. titularly, the throne of Emperor, as 
well as Pope, (See my Note 'of this page.) 
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2. A second as important, though less obvious mys- 
tery, was declared by the Angel to be symbolized by 
the Beast's seven heads ; viz. the number of different 
successive governing Heads of bestial character,^ — that 
is, of lines or classes of heathenlike GovemorSj^ or as 
we might say, forms of Oovemmenty — that Rome and 
the Empire thereto appertaining, which it symbolized, 
would be under, from first to last, from its early origin 
to its final destruction : — there being here premised how- 
ever by the Angel one additional and very important no- 
tification, as necessary to be taken into the account in 
the solution of this part of the enigma ; viz. that the 
seventh head visible on the Apocalyptic Beast was, in 
fact, in order of existence its eighth.^ What his meaning 
in this, will be easily and at once discovered, in so far 
as the symbol itself is concerned, by reference to the 
statement so emphatically made and repeated respecting 
the Beast, when seen in the vision of Chapter xiii, that 
one of his heads '* appeared to have been wounded to 
death by a sword, but that his deadly wound was healed."^ 
For a fresh head had evidently sprouted up in place of 
the preceding one cut down, — a new seventh in place of 
the old seventh : so that the last head visible on the 
Beast, though one of the seven, was in point of chrono- 
logical succession the eighth. — It was thus indeed that 

Finding himself unable to explain the seven heads of the Dragon on the principle 
of their being the seven first Heads of the Beast, he was led to interpret the 
Dragon's Heads of the seven successive governing Heads of Rome, the Beast's of 
the seven or eight governing Heads of the Latin kingdom ; — ^that which origi- 
nating in Alba Longa, then conquered and incorporated into the Roman com- 
monwealth, and partaking of its fortunes and changes, was at length revived as 
a Latin kingdom, he says, under the German Emperors. This premised, he sets 
forth the seven Oerman Etedorates, which for a few centuries elected the Empe- 
roiB, as the antitype to those Apocalyptic " seven Heads, that were seven moun- 
tains on which the woman sitteth." 

' The very symbol of a Dragon, or Wild Beast, necessarily excludes the sup- 
position of its ever representing a Christian power ; besides which, and as if to 
force attention the more to the characteristic, it would seem that all the Heads had 
on them names of blasphemy. — ^This has of course been quite overiooked by 
those who would make the Roman Christian Emperors, inclusive of Constantine 
and Theodosius, the Beasf s seventh Head. 

' lAnes or dosses, just on the principle of the symbols of the Riders in the 
three first Seals, &c. 

* Verse 11;" The Beast that vms and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of 
the seven, and goeth into destruction." * xiU. 3. 

VOL. III. H 
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the Beast under its new and last Head became what the 
Angel called it, '' The Beast that was, and is not, and yet 
is : " it having by that deadly wound been annihilated in its 
immediately preceding draconic form, and, through the 
fresh-sprouting bead, revived in its new or ten-homed 
bestial form. — I said the next preceding draconic form, 
because it is stated that the Dragon yielded to it (the 
Beast f) on its emergence from the sea, '' bis power and 
his throne and great authority." ^ So that the transition 
from the draconic state of Rome and its Empire to the 
ten-homed bestial was direct, and without any other 
form or head intervening, according to the Apocalyptic 
representation ; though not without the intervention of 
the Dragon's fall, and doings thereon, according to the 
circumstantial narrative already considered of Apoc. 
xii. — And indeed the same is implied in the DragofLS 
own investment with seven heads. For no legitimate 
exposition can fail to attach the same two-fold symbolic 
meaning to the DragorCs seven heads, as to those of the 
Beast from the abyss, his successor. And as these were 
seven in number, (not eighty in any sense, like the Beast*s,) 
it follows that the seven earliest of the governing heads, 
or forms of government, of that empire or power that was 
symbolized in its totality of existence by the two conjoint 
emblems, — I say that the seven earliest of these heads 
must be considered to have been attached to it in its 
draconic form ; the eighth alone, or new seventh, in the 
ten-homed bestial. All which precisely corresponds also 
with the Angel's observation; "The Beast which thou 
sawest is the eighth ; '' i. e. that the eighth head and 
phase of the Roman Empire was that of the Beast ex- 
hibited in vision. 

There is yet one further and most important notifica- 
tion made by the Angel, on this subject of the successive 
governing heads of the Roman Beast; viz. that five had 
fallen before the time then present, (evidently, as before 
said,^ that of St. John's seeing the vision in Patmos ;) 

' lb. 2, 2 See my Notes pp. 70 and 93 suprk. 
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— that the sixth was then in power ; — that the next, or 
remaining one of the original septenary, was at that time 
still Aiture, and after coming into existence would con- 
tinue but a short space ; — and that then at length there 
was to come the Beast from the abyss : this being the 
Roman Power under its eighth and last head ; and under 
which, as before observed, it was to go into perdition. 

We now turn to history for the interpretation. 

In explanation then of the first six Heads I adopt, 
with the most entire satisfaction, that generally-received 
Protestant interpretation,^ which, following the authori* 
tative statements of Livy and Tacitus, (the latter great 
historian St. John s. own cotemporary,) ^ enumerates 
BSngs^ Consuls^ Dictators, Decemvirs and Military Trir 
bunes^ as the five first constitutional Heads of the Roman 
City and Commonwealth ; then, as the tixth, the Imperial 
Head, commencing with Octavius, better known as Au- 
gustus Caesar. — It has been objected by Mr. Maitland to 

' Daubuz attributes its discovery to King James. But I find it noticed in the 
eaify Protestant Commentator Parens, p. 422, as the solution of AreHus, Napier, 
mid Brighiman ; eadi of whom probably, some certainly, preceded King James. 
Indeed I find almost the same in the yet earlier commentator Osiander ; the 
same of whom I have spoken. Vol. ii. p. 139, and who published A.D. 1544. He 
gives as the seven heads ; — 1, Kings ; 2, Consuls ; 3, Decemvirs ; 4, Dictators ; 
5, Triumvirs; 6, Cassars ; 7, External Cesars, i. e. of foreign extraction ; 8, the 
Popes. 

The same nearly is given by FtUco in Apoc. (London, 1573 :) " Dum omnia 
expendo, nilul mihi probabilius videtur qukm ut capita septem totidem Romans 
monarchiae ordines designent, invicem sibi succedentes. Tot enim ejus capita 
fiierunt; Reget, Coniulss, Decemtriri, Trntmtriri, IHetatores, Cataree, (qui jam 
lemm potluntur ;( Septimus, hoc est Pontifex, nondum invaait." — Foxe in his 
ESeasmi in Apoe. pyblished 1587, notes this solution, with the addition of the ori- 
ginal seventh being imperatores extemi, as that of Petr. Artopdnu and D. Ruko. 

' The following are the passages referred to. 

1. " Qme ab conditA urbe Romft ad captam eandem urbem Romani sub regi- 
hta prhnum, e^neuHlmt deinde, ac dictaioribtu, deeemviristiue, ac trihmis consu- 
baribua geasere." livii, lib. 6, Cap. 1. — 2. " Urbem Romam k principio i{e^«« 
habuere. Libertatem et CemiUatum L. Brutus instituit. Dkiaturae ad tempus 
sumebantur. Neque Decemoiralis potestaa ultrk biennium, neque TrUntfwrum 
mUUum contuktrejua diu vihiit. Non Cinnse, non Syllse longa dominatio : et 
Pompeii Crassiqne potentia dto in Caesarem, Lepidd atque Antonii arma in 
Augustum cessere : qui cuncta, discordiis civilibus fiessa, nomine Prmcipit sub 
imperium accepit/'-^Tadt. Annal. Lib. i. cap. I. 

So too Eutropius heads his primary chapters thus : — ^Rome ruled by seven 
Kmg$, CentuU created, Dktaiart created, Tribunet of people created, Decemtfirg 
created. Military Tribunei created. Of whom the Popular Tribunes were of course 
not filling heads. 

Vitringa, p. 792, shows that the Roman coniii/f were regarded and spoken of 
as kings: a phFMeology equally applicable of course to the ruling dtetatws, ftc. 

H 2 
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the first quintuple, that two other officials are recorded 
as governing heads of the early commonwealth, viz. /n- 
terreges and Pro-dictators.^ But the objection seems quite 
groundless. For, as their very names indicated , — ^and 
indeed Mr. M's own authority so states it,^ — they were but 
provisional temporary substitutes for the then established 
constitutional Head, during a vacancy of the high office, 
or absence of him that held it from the Roman City,^ 
And we might as well speak of a Regency as an interrup- 
tion to the established Kingly Headship of a country ; 
thereigning CardinaW government, after a Pope's death,^ 
as an interruption to the Papal Headship of the Romish 
Church ; or that of the Vice-chancellor in the Chancellor's 
absence, to the Cancellarian Headship of a University, 
— as of that of the Interrex or Pro-dictator being so to 
the established Headship of King, Consul, or Dictator 
for the time being at Rome. It is evidently not without 
good reason that both Livy and Tacitus have altogether 
omitted mention of them. — Again it has been objected, 
— and prima facie, with more speciousness of argument, 
— that the Triumvirate ought to be regarded as the sixth 
Head, the Imperial as only the seventh. But here too 
the answer seems to me supplied in the very terms of the 
reference of Tacitus to it. For, as the learned Dr. More 
justly remarks/ his reference is not made to the Trium- 

^ Second Enquiry, pp. 155, 161. 
' " Quos quidem interreges, dum honori pneerant, connUum vieem gerere, 
idemque juris et potestatis habere, haud dubium est." Alexander ab Alex. 
Gen. Di. 

* So for example the Interreae in the interregnum after Romulus' death, under 
the Kings. Under the Republic they were only created to hold the elections, on 
occasion of the illness or sudden death of Consuls or Dictator, or when these 
latter were prevented by the intercession of the Tribunes. So livy, y. 31 ; 
" Cotuulibus morbo implicitiM placuit per interregnum renovari auspicia." See 
also Livy, ii. 17, iii. 55, vi. 35. 

* Before the institution of the conclave by Gregory X, A.D. 1274, there were 
often long interregnums ;— once of three years. Gibb. xii. 301. 

A I borrow the quotation from Mr. Cuninghame,p. 147, (4th Edition.) Dr. More 
observes that Tacitus, "when he reckons up the forms of supreme power in the Ro- 
man State, declines the mentioning of any such Triumvirate : Urbem Romanam d 
principio Reges habuere : Libertatem et Omtulatum L. Brutus inttituit : Dietaturm 
adtemput eumebantur : neque Decemoiraiu potettae ultra hiennium,neque THbunO' 
rum Miiitum consularejus diu valuit : — ^which manner of speech implies that he 
would not leave oat any of the forms of supreme government, though of never 
so short continuance, if sufficiently distinct from others. But now when he 
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virates, or Triumvirs, as a new constitutional headship 
to the Roman Commonwealth. But, after a notice of 
Sylla's and Cinna's dominationy or unconstitutional ex- 
ercise of power, albeit under constitutional forms, he 
simply speaks of the power or political influence of Pom- 
pey and Crassus as soon passing to Csesar, — the third of 
the so-called first Triumvirate ; and then of the civil 
i27ar« following, during which Antony, Lepidus, and Oc- 
tavius (or Augustus) Caesar governed by force of arms, 
as a transition to the Imperial Headship of Augustus. — 
All which is just according to the truth of the case. 
The combination of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, was 
the private act of three private individuals of great poli- 
tical influence, and one indeed of most important bear- 
ing on the subsequent fortunes of the republic : but 
which can no more be considered as having constituted 
a new Headship to the Roman State,^ than the '' com- 
pact alliance '* so celebrated in modern times, between 
certain eminent English politicians and the great demo- 
cratical leader in the sister island, to our own. That of 
Antony Lepidus and Octavius was indeed a Triumvirate, 
or Oovemment of Three ; — the name adopted by them- 
selves, the government sanctioned by a Plebi-scitum* 
But the Plebi-scitum was extorted from the Roman people 
most u nconstitutionally ; under the terror of the Triumvirs* 
present armies, and of a proscription then in force and exe- 
cution :^ so thatTacitus might well, in his philosophic view 



&U8 on those times wherein this Triumviraius Reip, consiiiuerukB was to be 
noted, he runs over it, so as not to be taken notice of, going on in this manner. 
Nan Cmiut, non Sylla, Umga dominaiio ; et Pompeii Crassique poteniia cito in 
C^mrem : — which Cinna was only Consul, Sylla first Consul and then Dictator, 
and Pompey and Crassus Consuls or Proconsuls, and no more. But now, where 
there is Uie very nick of naming this Triummratus Reip. constituenda, he only 
adds, et Lepidi et Antonii arma in Auguttum cestere ; qui cuncta discordiis civili- 
Jmefeua nomine Prindpii sub imperium cepit" 

^ So Bmesti on Tacitus Ann. i. 2 ; " Caeteri triumviratus, (i. e. others besides 
that of Antony Lepidus and Octavius) qui in vulgaribuslibellis historicis tradun- 
tur, commentitii sunt. Caesar, Pompeius, et Cnssus tantiUm privatim potentise 
societatem inter se inierant ; neque aut publico aliquo scito accepere, aut nomine 
Triumvirorum usi sunt." 

3 " Fuit magistratus ci!lm summo imperio, quem in quinquennium accepere, 
ejasque nomine usi suAt ; ut patet ex nummis et inscriptionibus." lb. 

' See Ferguton's Roman History, pp. 345, 369, 372. (Ed. in one Volume.) 

Vol. Hi. H 3 
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of the mattery designate their rule as the arms or armed 
domination of the three ; and later writers on the Roman 
Constitution reject it from lists of the supreme magistra* 
cies of Rome.* Moreover with the chief of the three, 
Octavius Ctesar, this Triumvirate wasbutthe introduction, 
after twelve years of civil discord and wars, to sole su- 
premacy ; insomuch that both ancient and modem his- 
torians of authority have dated from it the commencement 
of Augustus* reign : ^ — that reign which under the 
continued title of Imperator^ though with a further addi- 
tion of titles and offices of the old republic to make it 
up,' constituted him the originator of a new^ that is the 
sixth or Imperial Headship of Rome. 

But, all this being granted, we are but brought by it 
to that which involves the grand difficulty of the subject ; 
viz. the explanation of the seventh, and connectedly with it 
of the eighth head also. Atleastthe difficulty is one as yet 
altogether unsolved. — ^To convince the reader of this, it 
wUl suffice to mention those three that are, I believe, the 
most approved solutions given by commentators who 
explain the^r^t six heads as I have. The first is that of 
Mede. He makes the seventh Head what he calls the 
Demi'Casar^ or '* Western emperor which reigned after 
the division of the empire into East and West : and 
which continued, after the last division under Honorius 
and Arcadius, about sixty-years ; — a short space."* The 
second is that of Bishop Newton ; which regards the 
sixtth^ or Imperial head, as continuing uninterruptedly, 
and through the line of Christian as well as Pagan Em- 

' £. g. Dr. More quotes PenesieUa, De Magist. Rom. itating that he would 
rather call these triumvirates tyrannidet than pcieatatu or magktraiut. So too 
Vitringa in his Note, p. 793. 

' Of the andents, Sueioniui. " Ab eo tempore, exercitibua compantis, primi^m 
cbm Marco Antonio Marcoque Lepido, dein tantikm cum Antonio, per duodedm 
ferm^ annos, novissim^ per quatuor et quadringinta solus Remp. tenuit." On 
which, says Dr. More from whom 1 quote, Nauelerui thus comments ; " Regna- 
fit annis quinquaginta sex ; duodedm cum Antonio et Lepido, solus vero quad- 
raginta quatuor.*' And he adds ; Chronologers, as well of the Pontifidan as 
of the Protestant party, fix the beginning of the reign ab U. C. Anno 710." 

* Viz. Contul, Proctmml, Cewnr, Tribune; that also of Princept Senaltfi behig 
superadded. See Gibbon, ch. i. 

* Works, Bk. iu. Ch. 8 ; also Bk. y. Ch. 12. 
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perors, until Augustulus and the Henili ; then the seventh 
to be the Dukedom of Rome^ established soon after under 
the £xarchate of Ravenna. The third is that of Dr. 
More and Mr* Ouninghame ; who suppose the Christian 
Emperors, from Constantine to Augustulus, to have 
constituted the seventh head, and that this had its excision 
by the sword of the Heruli. — But against all these alike 
there stands the objection that they make a Christian 
headship a head of the Dragon and of the Wild Beast : 
— ^that which is a violation of the propriety of things, 
and of all Scriptural rule and analogy, such as nothing 
can render credible. Moreover there exists an additional 
and almost equaUy insuperable difficulty, applicable to 
each and all of the solutions, in respect of the eighth 
head and its enigmatic designation as yet one of the 
seven ; the which, as illustrating the point I speak of, it 
may be well here to specify. The following is Mr. Mede's 
explanation. ^' The Casars (the sixth Head) though 
indeed but one, yet for some accidental respect may be 
accounted hro, Casars and Dem-Casars : for essence the 
same, but for extent and some manner of government 
differing. Now if the siath Head be reckoned for two, 
the seventh will be an eighth, and yet but one of the 
seven :** — i. e. that the eighth would be seventh, from 
the seventh being in a certain sense but part of the sixth. 
Of which double view however of the last head but one, 
or last head but two, the Angel says not a word. Nor 
indeed does the enigma turn upon the possible differences 
of man's opinion as to the numerical position of the 
Heads. The statements are absolute. The last Head 
was the eighth. The same last Head was one of the 
Beasfs seven. — In similarly objectionable manner Bishop 
Newton, who makes the Popedom the eighth head, sug- 
gests, in explanation of its being one of the seven, the 
reasonable doubt which might be entertained on the 
question whether the seventh was a new government or 
not ; being as it was, according to him, a Dukedom sub- 
ject through the Exarchate to the Imperial Government 
at Constantinople. If you say it was not a new one. 
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argues the Bishop, then its successor, the Beast from the 
abyss, will be the seventh : if you say it was^ then this 
Beast will be the eighth. — On the other hand Mr. 
Ouninghamey regarding the Oothic decem-regal confede- 
racy of Western Europe under the Papacy as the eighth 
heady explains it as one of the seven ^ by making the ten 
horns branch off from, and grow on the seventh^ or 
christian imperial head: — i. e. makes the ten horns, 
growing on the seventh head, to be equivalent in a cer- 
tain sense to an eighth head ! ' 

Is then the difficulty insuperable? And, having ad- 
vanced thus far on such clear and consistent evidence, 
must we here stop and confess that the path is hedged 
up before us ? Certainly not. It must already have 
been observed by the considerate reader, that could some 
change of government be shewn to have arisen in the 
Roman empire between the time of St. John's imprison- 
ment, when the imperial or sixth head was in power, 
and that of the establishment of Christianity by Constan- 
tine, there would then open before us a simple solution 
of all the grand difficulties of the question. For we 
should then in the first place have seven Pagan govern- 
ing heads J or forms of government, agreeable with that 
prominent symbol of the seven heads seen upon the 
Dragon : we should next have an obvious interpretation 
of the wounding of that seventh head, as effected by the 
sword of Constantine and the Christian Emperors his 
successors : and, further, of the manner in which the 
seventh head, seen upon the Beast on its emergence, 
would yet by necessity be chronologically the eighth : * 
being the substitute for, and in the place of, the former 

1 p. 150. " This eighth form U said to he of the tet>m. It is the Christian 
Imperial power branching off into ten sovereignties. The horns therefore all 
grew on the seventh head." In a case like this it is necessary to give the very 
words of the interpreter ; as it might otherwise seem misrepresentation. Has a 
stag two heads because it has both a head and horm ? 

* strange as it may appear, I do not remember to have seen this simple ex- 
planation of the enigma of the last Head being one of the seven though the eighth, 
clearly put forth by any commentator. Vitringa's alternative, p. 1037, comes 
the nearest. 
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seventh so wounded to death. — ^Now it has been uniformly 
taken for granted by expositors, that the sixth Imperial 
head continued unchanged in Pagan form till Constantine ; 
and in Christian until overthrown by the Goths and Heruli. 
And so indeed it did, in a certain sense ; — I mean as 
regards the name of the thing, the Imperial title. But 
as regards the reality of things, the case was very differ- 
ent. And it needs but for the Interpreter to set aside 
the vagaries of his own imagination, and to follow fully 
and undeviatingly the guidance, the wonderful guidance, 
of the Apocalyptic emblems, in order to see this reality ; 
and therein, as I hesitate not to say, the unriddling of 
the enigma. 

For what, let me ask, meant those diadems on the 
Dragon s heads, as the badge of the Church- opposed 
power bearing rule in the Empire of the City on the seven 
hills, (though indeed over but a third part of it, as seemed 
indicated) at the epoch figured in the vision ; i. e. at the 
epoch just preceding the establishment of Christianity ? 
Was there nothing strange in them to the eyes of one fa- 
miliar, like St. John, with the Roman symbols of office, 
and the Roman sentiments too, of the day ? Not so. We 
have already seen the direct contrary.^ Again, though so 
strange and new a badge to a Roman's eye, — being the 
badge in fact of absolute Asiatic sovereignty^ — was it in 
the present case to be deemed unsignificant, and indica- 
tive of no change in the ruling power, or form of govern- 
ment ? Surely not for a moment coiidd the supposition 
have been entertained by St. John, considering the pre- 
cision and significancy of every other symbol thus far 
depicted in vision : and especially how the croum (not 
diadem) was at the commencement of the Apocalyptic 
visions pictured before him, to signify the then ruling im- 
perial power ^ just agreeably with the received symboliza- 
tion of the times. The diadem must necessarily, I con- 
ceive, have been understood by him to mark the existence 
of a change in the sovereign power, from the original 
imperitorial character to that of an absolute Asiatic- 

i SeeVol. i. pp. 130^ 131. 
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like sovereign. And we who at this time are enabled to 
compare the prophecy with history, need only to consult 
historic records, in order to find the exact fulfilment of 
the symbol : and this too at the very time that we might 
from the Apocalyptic figuration have anticipated. 

For on turning to Gibbon, — him whom we have so 
often found the best assistant to Apocalyptic exposition, 
-—and glancing at that part of his historical Index of 
Contents which has reference to the sera immediately 
preceding that of the establishment of Christianity in the 
Roman empire,^ — an sera corresponding in history, as we 
have seen, with the vision of the seven-headed diademed 
Dragon watching to devour the woman's child at birth,^ 
—both the fact and the symbol that we seek arrest the 
eye connectedly, even as if placed there for the very pur- 
pose of illustrating the Apocalyptic enigma : '^ Diocle- 
tian assumes the diadem^ and introduces the Persian cere- 
monial. New form of Administration.'* — ^The notice thus 
summarily given is explained and enlarged on in the 
history.' The transition of the Roman empire from its 
imperial or siwth head, introduced by Augustus, to a new 
and seventh introduced by Diocletian^ is thus distinctly 
declared ; *^ Like Augustus, Diocletian may be consi- 
dered as the founder of a new empire : "—and the change 
is then illustrated somewhat fully, as affecting alike the 
official dignity of the Pfnnce governing, and the consti- 
tution and administration of the empire governed. — Let 
us pause a moment ; and consider his representation of 
the change in either point of view. 

With regard then to the/ormer, the historian intimates 
how the office of Emperor was originally and properly 
that of General of the Roman armies ; only, under and 

' Vol. ii. ad. Ann. A.D. 303. 
' See my p. 14. suprk; and also the iUustratiye medal given at p. 15. of the 
Emperor Maximian, who was Diocletian's colleague alike in the Empire and the 
peraecution of the Christian Church :— a medal in which he exhibits himself under 
the emblem of the Pagan god Hercules, (whence his own cognomen Herculiut,) 
beating to death a seven-headed hydra ; the intended symbol, we saw reason to 
believe, not only of the barbarian foreign enemies of the state, but of the Chris- 
tians also, as if its equaUy hateful and dangerous internal enemies. 

* Gib. ii. p. 166. 
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after Augustus, with the civil offices of Consul, Proconsul, 
Censor, and Tribune uniformly and formally ^ attached 
to the imperial person : — how in the gradual relinquish- 
ment of these last-mentioned official titles, and at length 
the public adoption of the appellative Dominus^ or Lord* 
— a title expressive of a master's authority over his 
household slaves, rather than that of a commander over 
his soldiers, or Prince over his subjects^ — advance was 
made in the course of the third century to the titles and 
character of an absolute monarch :— how by Diocletian, 
on his restoration of the empire, this change was con- 
summated ; the appellation of DaminuSf or Anrvomc, fully 
adopted; in the Greek provinces the title of Boo-iXcvc, 
King, recognized as the most proper one, and that of 
Imperator^ though still retained in the Latin provinces, 
yet used with a new sense attached to it, viz. that not 
of *^ the general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign 
of the Roman world : '* — further how, according to the 
long-established custom of expressing official rank and 
power by signs,^ a new and appropriate badge was cho- 
sen : how the diadem^ that ensign of oriental despotism, 
and which, as such, had been by the republican Romans 
so abominated, and shunned even by the earlier emperors, 

' I WKf/brmaliy, because there was the formal presentation of the proper badg€ 
of office in each case by the Senate. So Lampridius, speaking of Alexander 
Severus : — '* Certatim omnia decreta sunt et nominum genera, et potestatum. 
Primus denique omnium cuncta tnt^^ta ethonorifloeDtiae genera simulreoepit." 
^^■See Spanheim, p. 675. 

* Says TertuOian, Apolog. 34, "Augustus, Imperii formator, ne Dominum 
qpiidem did se voldiat." Previous to Trajan's time, Spanheim says that Caius 
had affected the appellation, " qui se Dominum did tentaverat ; " and also Domi* 
tian : though Papinian says of the latter ; 

Et duld Dominum fkvon clamant; 

Hoc solum Yetuit licere Cesar. 
Gibbon (ib. 164) remarks on Ptiny's strange inconsistency in expressing abhorrence 
of the title, and yet giving it to Tngan in one of his letters. Alexander Severua 
determinately opposed its application to himself : and it was never stamped on 
the public money till the reign of Aurdian ; and then but sddom. On Diodes 
Han's coins the letters D N occur frequently for Dommue Notier, See Span- 
heim De Usu Num. p. 729, &c. 

* Thus the badge of kings in Rome was the Iroteo, i. e. a white robe with stripes 
of purple, or the ioga ffratexta, white and fringed with purple, ti golden crown, an 
iecry sceptre, the sella euruUs, and 12 Liders with fasces ; — that of Consuis, the 
togaffreetejpta, sceptre, and 12 lActors ;^-oi Dictators, 24 lAetars f^~of DecemmrSf 
12 fasces ; — of Military TVibunes nearly the same as Consuls. So as to the supe- 
rior magistradea. Examples occur under the second and thhpd Apooidyptic Seals 
of the badges of inferior magi^rades. See my Vol. i. pp. 147, 168. 
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— how, I say, io place of, or rather besides, the old 
imperial badge of the laurel crown and the robe ofpuT" 
ple^^ there was now assumed by Diocletian and his asso- 
ciated colleague the oriental diadeniy^ and robe of silk 
and gold : and at the same time, instead of the former 
familiar mixing with fellow -citizens ; the seclusion, 
mystery, prostration, and adoration, which formed part of 
the distinctive ceremonial of the Persian court, was in- 
troduced into the Roman. 

As to the empire governed^ the new principle intro- 
duced into the administration, Gibbon continues, was 
that of division. The abilities of one man being deemed 
inadequate to the public defence, Diocletian associated 
three colleagues with himself ; and laid down the joint 
administration of four Princes^ not as a temporary expe* 
dient, but as a fundamental law of the constitution. 
This division was in a certain sense a twofold one :— • 
there being but two chief emperors or Augusti, distin* 
guished by the use of the diadem^ one for the East, the 
other for the West of the Roman world, their boundary 
line bisecting lUyricum ; and the two other Princes, called 
Ctesars^ though independent in their respective govern- 
ments, being yet considered in the light of juniors, and 
subordinates to their respective seniors, or Heads. — It 
was understood all the while that the empire was still 
one, though divided : ' Rome still its grand capital:^ and 
the civil edicts of the four Emperors, inscribed with 
their joint names, being received in all the provinces, as 
promulgated by their mutual councils and authority.^ 
Notwithstanding which precautions, however, the result 
was that the political union of the Roman world was 
gradually dissolved ; and as Gibbon expresses it, ''a 
principle of division introduced, which, in the course of 
a few years, occasioned the perpetual separation of the 

1 See Vol. i. pp. 131, 132. 
' Oq this point see my paper in the Appendix to the Present Volume. 
' So Montesquieu, Gnmd. et Decad. ch. zvii. " Avec plusieun empereurs il 
n'y avoit qu*un empire." 

^ " Soon after this" (viz. Diocletian's triumph, A.D. 303) " the Emperors 
ceased to vanquish, and Rome cetuedto be the capitcU of the empire." Gib. ii. 167. 

• See my Note •, p. 42 supxi. 
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Eastern and Western Empires." In effect, — and almost 
as if in preparation for its eighth or last headship, — that 
iwhich was Rome's empire proper now began to sepa- 
rate from those Greek Provinces east-ward, which it had 
temporarily annexed to itself: ^ — ^just like the fourth 
ITVild Beast of Daniel, its representative ; of which, 
though it was said to have subdued the third Wild Beast 
its predecessor, yet a view was presented to the Prophet, 
with especial reference to its last or ten- horned state, 
pointedly separate from that third Beast and distinct.' 

It is this quadriparite or bipartite diademed headship 
then, that, on Gibbon's high authority, I regard as the 
Dragon's seventh Head.^ Nor can I help observing, ere 
I pass from the subject, on the admirable, though only 
indeed habitual, precision of the Apocalyptic prophecy : 
which in a point that Commentators, — many of much 
learning, — have overlooked, deceived by the continuance 
of the old imperial name to the new Headship or govern- 
ment, did yet not overlook the change : and showed that 
it did not, by affixing to the Dragon's seven Heads, signi- 
fying Rome's seven hills, precisely that one distinctive 
badge which best, if not alone^ might have marked it, — 
the badge, not of the crown but the diadem. 

Having satisfied ourselves on this seventh governing 
head of Pagan Rome, all will be found easy of solution, 
and indeed, as before said, almost explained to us by the 
Apocalypse itself, in respect of the wounding to death of 
this seventh Head, and subsequent rise of an eighth. 
For what were we led to trace as fulfilled in history by 
the symbolic vision of the xiith chapter ? It opened 
with the closing paroxysm of the Roman Dragon's per* 
secution of the Church, under direction of his seventh 
and diademed headship : a crisis in which he was figured 
as already expelled, even as if by force of some secular 

^ See on this subject Gibbon ▼. 138, 161, 372, kc. * Dan. vii. 12. 

* The singularity of the mecessUm may be noted as among the peculiar fea- 
tures of this seventh Headship : the Ceetori,— thems^es chosen by the Augwti, 
—succeeding on the demise of the latter. 
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power frieadlj to the woman, from the government 
of two-thirds of the empire ; then presently as cast down 
from the elevation of governing power in it altogether.^ — 
It was not without the violence of *^ war in heaven " that 
the prophecy represented this as to be accomplished. 
Just in accordance with which we found from history, 
that it was by the iword of the christian conqueror, felt 
in four great battles,' that the last Pagan head of the 
Roman Empire was wounded and struck down. But 
life yet awhile lingered in it, though cast down ; and 
hope» that prompted strenuous efforts, as we have seen, 
again to regain ascendancy.' Specially its spirit lingered 
round the seven hills of Romey the locality so long conse- 
crated to it ; and which, in a manner very remarkable, the 
Christian government had instantly on its formation for- 
saken, as if one that it could not associate with, for ano- 
ther seat and throne.^ There, I say, it still lingered even 
to the time of Theodosius ; thoagh weaker and fainter 
continually from the repeated strokes given it (to use 
Gibbon's most illustrative language^} by the Christian 
Emperors. And in spite of a petition addressed to Theo- 
dosius in the name of Romb personified ^ pleading its long 
glory, grandeur, and victories, as connected with the an- 
cient Pagan worship, and praying for at least toleration 
to it in Rome,^ — the pious Emperor rejected the suit : 

I See pp. 19-*-22 Buprk. 

' That of the Milvian Bridge in the luburbs of Rome, in whidi Constantine 
vnnquished Maxentdus ; that which ended in Lidnius* victory over Maximin ; and 
Conatantine'i two ▼ictories over Licinius. 

' So Gibbonj v. 105. Aa long as their sacrifices continued, he says, " the 
Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope that an auspicious revolution, a second 
Julian, might again restore the altars of the gods." 

* First for CorutantinopU, the seat of Constantine and his successors in the 
East. After the division of the empire, the Western Emperors made their capital 
first at Milan, then under Honorius at Ravenna. The fauct well deserves obser- 
vation. — On Diocletian's triumph, A.D. 303, ten years only before the establish- 
ment of Christianity in the Roman empire. Gibbon observes in a passage quoted 
partially by me at p. 108, just a little before ; " It was the last triumph Rome 
ever beheld. Soon after this the emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased 
to be the capital of the empire." Gib. ii. 157. 

* lb. V. 119: "The vioient and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes 
were broken by the soft and yielding substance against which they were directed : 
and the ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from the pains and penal- 
ties of the Theodosian Code." — ^These were strokes by the sw€rd of civil justice. 
See my Vol. i. p. 147. — Compiune Apoc. xiii. 14. 

^ " ROME herself, the celestial genius that presided over the fates of the 
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and by a decisiye edict, suppressive of its sacrifices as well 
as temples, inflicted '' a deadly wound " on surviving Pa- 
ganism in the empire generally, and above all in the capi- 
tal. As if the better to mark the formal constitutional 
deposition of the animating spirit of the old seventh dra- 
conic Head from all authority in Rome, we read that 
*' in a full meeting of the senate the emperor proposed, 
according to the foro^ of the republic, whether the wor- 
ship of Jupiter, or that of Christ, should be the religion 
of the Romans ; and that on a regular division Jupiter 
was condemned and degraded by a large majority.^ — 
As to '' the deadly wound '' that I spoke of as inflicted 
by Theodosius, the reader will have marked the inverted 
commas that inclose the phrase ; and thought probably 
that it was not without reason that I applied the Apoaz^ 
fyptic language of metaphor. But in fact the quotation, 
diough Apocaljrptic, was not made by me primarily from 
the Apocalypse ; but from him whose unconscious des^ 
tiny it has been to furnish, times almost without number, 
its best illustrations, — the infidel CrUfbon.^ 

Thus did Paganism, the animating spirit of the seven 
heads of old Rome and its Empire, wounded unto death, 
expire. — Nor must I omit to add that, as if yet more 
fuUy to mark the excision of Rome in its character of 
the old Imperial capital, it was itself struck by the sword 
of the Gothic and Hendian conquerors ; so as not merely 
to have its Pagano-religious, but even its political and 



dty, is introduced by the orator to plead her own cause before the tribunal of 
the Emperors.". . " Since I do not repent, permit me to continue in the practice 
of my ancient rites. This religion has reduced the world under my laws." 
Gib. T. 98. 

Perhaps in this Gibbon followed Baronius, iv. 742 ; " Quo religionis aifectu 
idololatriam saepius, ui percussum multis ictibut an^uetn, caput nirsus extollen- 
tern, penjtus extinguendam cuiarit Theodosius." Compare Julius Matemus, a 
Christian writer about the middle of the fourth century ; " Amputanda sunt 
haec sacratissimi Imperatores penitus, atque delenda, severissimis edictorum 
tcstrorum legibus." And again ; " Licet in quibusdam regionibus idoUitruB mo- 
rieniia paipiteni membra, tamen in eo res est ut ^ Chiistianis omnibus terris pes- 
tiferum hoc malum funditus ampntetur,'* ap. Lardner, iv. 170. 

^ lb. p. 116 : " This last Edict of Theodosius inflicted a deadly wound on the 
superstition of the Pagans." — It was on this occasion that Theodosius first sur- 
mounted the globe on the Roman coins with a cross. Waiah. 117. See the 
engraving of the medal at p. 44 suprk. 
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civic life annihilated, its head as it were decollated, and 
wounded to death.^ — And was there then that in the old 
seven-hilled locality, so fondly and so long cherished by 
the Dragon,^ whereby, as a new principle of life and 
power, he might yet again, though still ali subserviently 
to himself J attach supremacy to it over the now newly 
rising Romano-Gothic kingdoms round it ? that where- 
with, to use the Apocalyptic metaphor, he might heal 
the deadly wound given by the christian sword, and make 
the Roman Beast live again ? Even so. It is to the His- 
torian of the Decline and Fall that I again look for an 
answer. " Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage," he 
says,' *' the name of Rome must have been erased from 
the earthy if the city had not been animated by a vital 
principle, which again restored her to honor and dominion.^* 
And then he mentions, as this vital principle, the tradi- 
tion that two Jewish teachers, a tentmaker and a fisher- 
man, had formerly been executed at Rome in the circus 
of Nero ; that after 500 years their genuine or fictitious 
relics were adored as the palladium of Christian Rome; 
and their holy shrines, guarded by miracles and invisible 
terrors, resorted to by pilgrims from the East and West : 
— that about this time the Bishoprick of Rome was filled 
by one of living energy, the first and greatest of the 
Gregorys, well fitted to make use of the miraculous 
sanctity and superstition of the spot : that his temporary 
exercise of the local sovereignty of Rome, and extension 
of his episcopal influence and authority into Greece, 
Gaul, and Spain, as well as Italy, might countenance the 
more lofty pretensions of succeeding Popes : — in short 
that thus the Bishops of Rome began to be a new Head 
of Empire to it ; and in the rise of Papal superstition to 
supremacy, that the deadly wound of its last Pagan Head 
was healed. 

^ So Jerom, on Alaric's first threatening Rome, " Roma viiam auro redimit ; " 
and again, on Rome's capture, spoke of the " Romani Imperii caput as truncal 
turn ; ** (see my Note ^ p. 369, Vol. i ;) i. e. the empire left a headless trunk. 

' TertuUian De Spectac 7, speaks of " Roma quit demoniorum conventus 
consedit." 

The ctrfc extinction, howerer, of the old capital was only completed by Totilas. 
See my Note ', p. 1 13 infril. • Gibbon, Vol. viii. p. 161. 
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Such is 6ibbon*s account of the revival of the Imperial 
City of the seven hills ; and of the new principle of life, 
and empire, and new Head, under which this revival was 
accomplished.^ Corroborating testimonies to the same fact 
will occur in what remains of this Chapter, and in the 
next : — ^from which also it will appear that the Papal 
Headship began earlier than Gregory, in fact rose cotem- 
porarily with the rise of the Grothic kingdoms : that it 
continued thenceforth their onfy Head ; and that it was 
their Head in the distinct character of Antichrist. For 
the present I shall content myself with citing the agreeing 
testimony of two learned Pontifical writers of the middle 
age, Afigustin Steuchus and Flavio Blondus. Augustin 
Steuchus thus writes ; '^ The empire having been over* 
thrown, unless God had raised up the Pontificate ^ Rome, 
resuscitated and restored by none, would have become 
uninhabitable, and been a most foul habitation thence- 
forward of cattle.' But in the Pontificate it revived as 
with a second birth : its empire in magnitude not indeed 
equal to the old empire, but its form not very dissimilar : 
because all nations, from East and from West, venerate 
the Pope not otherwise than they before obeyed the Em- 
perors.'*' The other, Blondus : " The Princes of the 
world now adore and worship as Perpetual Dictator^ the 
successor not of Caesar but of the Fisherman Peter : 
that is the Supreme Pontiffs the substitute of the afore* 
mentioned Emperor J"' * 

' So Niebuhr in his History, Vol. i. p. 222 : who, after notidng Rome's deso-^ 
btion by Totiks, spesks of its then " becoming the capital of a spiritual empire ; 
which, after the lapse of twelve centuries, we have^ seen interrupted in our days." 

' Procopius says that Totilaa the Goth had detennined to make Rome a place 
for flocks and herds. In illustration I cannot but refer the reader to a moat gra- 
phic description of Rome as left in ruina by the Goth Totllas, and supposed to have 
been visited by Belisarius, given in Dr. Miley's Rome Pagan and Papal, ii. 196. 

' " Everao Imperio, nisi Deus Pontificatum restitaisset, fiiturum erat ut Roma, 
^ nallo ezdtata et restituta, inhabitabilis post hec, fowUssima boum at pecorum 
futoim esset babitatio. At in Pontificatu, etsi non ilia veteris Imperil magnitudo, 
specie oert^ non long^ dissimilis renata est ; quia gentes omnes, ab ortu et oc- 
casu, baud secus Pontiflcem Romanum venerantur quitm olim Iroperatoribus pa- 
rebant." 

^ " Dictatorem perpetuum, non Caesaris sed piscatoris Petri successorem, et 
Imperatoris pnedicti vicarium, Pontiflcem summum Prindpes orbis adorant et 
cohint." Roma Instaurata, Lib. iii. Both this and the fonner extract are quoted 
by FUringa. p. 785 : also by Pareut p. 433 before him, as wellaa Douftux p. 568, 

VOL. III. I 
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I next proceed to explain the ten Horns ^ conformab] y 
with the above-noted explanation of the Beast's last 
Head. 



§ 2. THB TEN HORNS OF THE BEAST. 

It is of course a necessary preliminary to our enume* 
ration of ten kingdoms^ answering to the ten horns of 
the Beast, that we satisfy ourselves geographically as 
to the extent of Roman territory on which, — and chro- 
nologically as to the time at wbich» — such kingdoms 
ought to be sought. It is chiefly from their adapting 
their several lists to more or less of the territorial extent 
of the old Roman world,^ and to epochs earlier or later 
in the prolonged period of the flux and reflux of the 
Gothic waters over it,^ that interpreters, agreed on the 
main principles of their exposition, have yet in their 
lists more or less di£Fered from each other. That there 
should have been the large measure of agreement that 
there has been between them, can scarce have arisen from 
any thing else but the notoriety and prolonged fixedness 
of most of the kingdoms. 

With regard then to the first point it seems reasonable 
to me that we should seek the ten kingdoms on the ter^ 

after inm.^-^Steuekut waa librarian to the Pope : Flavio BUmdus, a celebrated 
Antiquary of the xvth century ; from whose Roma hutauratu Bellarmin, aays 
Vitringa, has often quoted. 

It may be interesting to the Reader to compare what Blondut and Steuchus say, 
mot meraly with the prophecy itself, but also with what the ancient Father Hip- 
poifftut gathered from the sacred Prophecy, respecting the expected Antichrist as 
restorer of Rome : 

Tffro <n|^iaiyc« Sri jcora top Avyovarov wopanf, u^ int mokii ^oo-iAtia 'P«|^mumf ovy- 
tni, AvTM irai avroi KfXwtnt moi Sjaro^M oravra cirijni|pe»y, Sift rovrou 8#^oy lavrou 
irA«iora ircpnroiov^frof . Tuuro ya^ %ori ro 6i|pioF ro r«rapT«r 4v vrK^rfii ^ K^^mKn 
KM 9$tpmir9v9fi, 9ia ro mnroAv^iMu avnfv, ku tprtfuuOiiyu, icai «(t 9fica 8io8t}^urra 
oroAv^Mu. 'Of ror« wapovpyos mv iunr^p •cparcMrct mni^, koi ai^yccMrci. . . . 
Efo^ytr^fi yap, tuu M-xwrti, Sac ro9 ihr* ovrov hpigopww popotf. De Antichristo, 
§ 49. Thus it was the expectation of Hippolytus that AntiehrUt would reviye 
Rome and its Empire in some new form, even as Auguttut remodelled and fresh 
founded it ; and this by means of some new law or constitution, which, while 
revivifying Rome, was to bring glory to himself. 

^ £. g. Eberhardf Bishop of Saltzburg, at the Diet of Ratisbon enumerates the 
Barbarian invaders of the Eastern as weU as Western Empire. 

^ Thus Sir L Newton's is made with reference to the year 416, Mofe'i to 456, 
that of Dr. AUix to 466, BiOwp Newton*s to the 8th century, ftc. 
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ritory not of the whole Romaa empire, but of the Wes- 
tern only. For the separation of the Roman world into 
Extern and Western, — a separation first sketched out 
and prepared in Diocletian's formation of the seventh 
Head, and one by which the latter division only was 
attached to the City of the seven hills as its actual capi- 
tal/ — I say this separation and division was effectually 
carried out in the interval between the first wounding of 
the seventh head and the rise of the eighth or Papal. 
Further, it was over this part only of the Roman world, 
that the Gothic flood swept away the old Imperial Go- 
vernment, and made room for new kingdoms to arise : 
and, yet again, over this part only that the authority of 
the eighth or Papal Head was properly or permanently 
established. — I would therefore beg the Reader to trace 
on the Map the frontier line of the Western empire as 
drawn by Gibbon : * beginning north from the wall of 
Antoninus that separated England from Scotland, then 
following the Rhine up to its point of nearest proximity 
to the Danube-source, i. e. half way between Strasburg 
and Basle ; thence down the Danube to Belgrade ;^ and 
thence in a Southern course to Dyrrachium, and across 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean to the Syrtis Major and 
the great Desert of Africa : — it is to be understood 
that all to the Eastward of this line belonged to the 
ConstantinopoUtan or Greek division of the Empire ; 
all TFef^f&ari/,-«- including England, France, Spain, the 
African Province, Italy, and the countries between the 
Alps and the Rhine, Danube, and Save, anciently known 
under the names of Rheetia, Noricum, and Pannonia^ 
in modern times as Switzerland, half Swabia, Bavaria, 
Austria, and the Western part of Hungary, — to the 
Western or Roman division. — ^This it is with which 
alone we have to do at present. 

' See Note ^ p. 110 suprii.— I say actual capital: because Rome was still 
considered tkeoreticaUy and coMtitutionaHy the capital of the whole empire. See 
p. 108, Note *. 

' See my Map Vol. i. p. 342, or that prefixed to Gibbon's second volume. 

' Respecting these two rivers Ambrose thus observes in his Hexameron, ii. 12 ; 
" DanubiuM barbarorum atque Romanorum intersecans populos, donee ponto ipse 
oondatur ; Rhenut memorandus adversiks feras gentes murus Imperii." 

I 2 
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As to time^ it seems to me that the list of kingdoms 
should be made with reference to some period subsequent 
(only not long subsequent) to the completion of the 
number ten on the platform of the Western Empire ; 
and prior of course to the eradication of three of them 
predicted by Daniel. Such seems marked as the in- 
tended period by the circumstance of the prefigurative 
vision at its commencing point exhibiting the Beast 
emerging from the flood, — not with three or four horns 
only at the first, and then with the rest rising on it 
afterwards, — ^but already with the ten. It may be well 
to observe further, that the conditions of the vision ap* 
pear to require that the constituency or character of each 
of the ten kingdoms should be Gothic: — I use the term 
genericalljfy and as inclusive of all the kindred barbarian 
invaders. For the ten horns all rose with the Beast 
from out of the inundating floods and as its product. 

If these points be granted me, — and I think they 
will at once commend themselves to the reader as clearly 
reasonable and proper, — the period within which to seek 
the kingdoms, and form the enumeration in question, 
will be reduced within narrow limits. Even prior to 
any minute investigation it will be obviously inconsistent 
with the requirements of the vision to antedate the list 
before the extinction of the Western empire, A.D. 476, 
bv Odoacer ; for it was then first that a Barbaric Horn 
established its rule in the central Province of Italy. 
Again it seems equally inconsistent to post-date the list 
near a century after Odoacer, and include the Greek 
Exarchate of Ravenna, then at length established,^ as 
one of the ten horns of the Romano-Gothic Beast. In 
fact the irruption of the Greek imperial army among 
the Gothic horns, A. D. 533, whence the Exarchate 
arose, and striking down two of them, the Vandal and 
the Ostrogothic, in Africa and Italy, appears to me to 
form almost as marked a chronological limit on the one 

' Sir I. Newton indeed dates the establishment of his Ravennese Greek horn or 
kingdom from the time of the Emperor Honorius first making it his capital. But 
his usual sagacity here, I think, forsook him. Could the Roman kingdom of 
Honorius be considered one arising from the Gothic flood ? 
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side, as the establishment of Odoacer's Italic kingdom 
on the other. Between the two there lies but the inter- 
val of 57 years. And I think there presents itself in the 
history of the Franks that which yet further narrows the 
interval for investigation. For they, — the most noted 
afterwards, and perhaps most important of all the nations 
of the Beast, — could scarce be said to have formed a 
horn on the territory of the Western empire, until, emerg- 
ing from their Batavian island,' they had under Clovis 
conquered in 486 Syagrius, '' the (so-called king of the 
Romans,"^ but in fact the then ruler of the natives 
and barbarians of Soissons and its neighbourhood. — On 
the whole, after consideration of all the circumstances of 
the case, I conclude to prefer the terminating point of 
this 47 years* interval, i. e. A. D. 532 or 533, as the 
chronological epoch at which to make my enumeration : 
my preference having regard to certain notable charac* 
teristics of that epoch that will be mentioned afterwards. 
At the same time a list of ten kingdoms may be made 
with reference to the commencing point of the interval, 
i. e. A.D. 486 — 490. And, as being that which may 
best prepare the Reader for understanding the state of 
things to which what I conceive to be the true list refers, 
I shall present this first ; and with a brief explanatory 
comment. 

From about the year 486 then to 490, the following 
were the existing Barbaric kingdoms, formed by the in- 
vaders within the limits of the Western empire : A nglth 
Saxons^ Franks^ Atiemans^ BurgundianSj Visigoths, 
Suevi, Vandals, Heridi, Bavarians, Ostrogoths; ten 
in all. — First the Angb-Saxons, having in 446 invaded 
Britain, were at the time spoken of ^* fiercely struggling/* 
to use Gibbon's language, '' with the natives for its pos- 
session."' The various Principalities formed by them, 
as their conquests proceeded, were at length completed 
in the year 582 into the Saxon Heptarchy; Principalities 

> "The narrow timits of his kingdom were confined to the island of Batavia, 
with the ancient dioceses of Toumay and Arras." Gibbon, yi. 310. 

* Gib. vi. 313. ■ vi. 403. 
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SO connected with, and subordinated to, the strongest for 
the time being, that they might be considered, as Cam- 
den says,^ and often in fact have been so,^ in the light in 
which I doubt not the Apocalyptic prophecy views them, 
of a monarchy ; — the germ of what, with reference to 
its later history, the same prophecy afterwards calls the 
tenth of the great Papal city,^ — Secondly the Franks 
had, as just a little while since observed, established their 
kingdom under Clovis in the country between Soissons 
and Paris, the germ of the future kingdom of France.^ 
— ^Thirdly the AHemannij with Metz as their capital, oc- 
cupied both sides the Rhine, from German Switsterland 
in the South to the confines of the French Netherlands,^ 
—Fourth, and to the South of the Allemanni, came the 
Bargundians ; holding the Duchy of Burgundy, French 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Southern France within the 
Rbone.^ — ^Fifthly, the Visigoths had at this time an 
empire that included the South- Western half of France* 
between the Loire, Rhone, and Pyrenees,' (thus touching 
the Franks of Clovis on the one side, the Burgundians on 
the other,) and also all Spain except Gallicia : — ^which 
latter province, sixthly, was held, together with most of 
that which is now Portugal, by the Suevi.^ — Seventh 

' " After they had fixed in Britain they divided it into seven kingdoms, and 
made it a Heptarchy. But even in that, he who was most power^il was (as 
Bede has observed) styled, King 0/ ike Sngiish nation; so that in the very 
Heptarchy there seems always to have been a sort of monarchy." Camden's 
Brit. i. 88 (Lond. 1772.)— The reference is to Bedc, Eccl. Hist. ii. C. 5; who 
specifies seven kings thus predominant : the first Eiia of Sussex, a cotemporary 
of Odoaccr ; the third Edelberi, King of Kent at the time of Augustine's mission 
from Pope Gregory I, and the conversion of Saxon Britain. — ^The Principality of 
fVessejr, however, under which in King Egbert's reign all the seven kingdoms at 
length coalesced, had not yet been founded. 

' So Sismondi, Hist, of the Fall of the Romtui Empire, ii. 181 ; "The seven 
kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy formed to some intents but one single political 
body," And again Hallam, Mid. Ages, ii. 376. — Gibbon, vi. 385, observes that 
" the reign of those seven kings whom Bede has enumerated as having successively 
acquired in the Heptarchy an indefinite supremacy of power and renown, was the 
effect not of law but of conquest." But this does not affect the fact of that 
supremacy, and consequent oneness for the time of the seven kingdoms under it. 

^ See Vol. ii. p. 416. — I have noted the Saxont first of the ten kingdoms as 
being most northerly ; but their Heptarchy was in fact completed latest of all, 
and so formed the tenth kingdom in order of time. 

* Gib. vi. 311. « lb. 315. 

< lb. V. 359, vi. 324 : or Milller, ii. 17. 7 lb. vi. 205—208. 

" Gib. vi. 206. 
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eame the Vandals^ that held the African Proyince, from 
the Gibraltar Straits to the Syrtes, together with the 
Italian islands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica/ — ^Eighth, the 
l^ingdom of Odoacer and the Heruli embraced Italy, and 
extended Northward beyond the Alps into Rhsetia and 
theTyrol.^ — ^Ninth, the kingdom of Bavaria was formed 
just about this time: — a kingdom unnoticed by former 
Commentators ; but of which continuous notices occur 
subsequently in European history, from Theodoric to 
Charlemagne and the middle ages.^ — And tenth and last 
came the Ostrogoths of Pannonia ;* — the same that im- 
mediately afterwards were destined to migrate into, and 
to conquer, the fairer kingdom of the Heruli and Italy. 
— Thus was the vast circle of the Western empire then 
occupied and filled/ 

' lb. 205. — ^With reference to the islands let me add the cotemporary testi- 
mony of FicUtr VUentis, in the B. P. M. viii. 676 ; stating that Genseric had the 
islands Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Majorca, and Minorca under his rule ; but that 
he allowed Odoacer to occupy the first (Sidly) trikuiario jure, as a tributary. 

3 Gib. vi. 234. 

' The learned Jesuit Gordon in his Opus Chronologicum has the following 
notice on the year 511 ; " Moritur Theodon primus Bavariae rex. I have not 
the opportunity of consulting Aventm, to whose j4nnalt of Bavaria (Lib. 3.) he 
refers for authority. But, allowing a mean length of duration to his reign, we 
may date it before 493, the epoch of Odoacer's overthrow by Theodoric. — The 
kingdom is thus noticed by Gibbon under Theodoric's reign, as forming one of 
the boundaries of the Ostrogothic kingdom ; " He reduced the unprofitable 
countries of Rhstia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the source of the 
Danube and the territory of the Bavarians : " and he refers as authority to 
the Count de Buat's Hitt. des Peuples Ancient. — Subsequent notices of it need 
baldly be quoted, its existence being afterwards a matter of historical notoriety. 
I will only therefore adduce two from Gibbon and from MQller, referring to the 
end of the 6th century : viz. Gib. viii. 147 ; " The Lombard kingdom extended 
East, North, and West, as far as the confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and 
the Franks of Austrasia and Burgundy;" and Miiller ii; "The Bavarians had 
now" (i. e. about the end of the 6th century) " given name to Noricum." 

* Gib. vii. 2. 

* The ten that I have enumerated are all at difTerent times noticed by Gibbon ; 
and in the following passage they are nearly all united (vi. 272} : "During the same 
period" (i. e. before the end of the 5th century) " Christianity was embraced 
by almost all the barbarians that established their kingdoms on the ruins of the 
Western Empire ; the Rurgundians in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in 
Africa, the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, and the (Herulian) Mercenaries that raised 
Odoacer to the throne of Italy : " besides the Visigoths of Gaul and Spain, men- 
tioned just previously. He excepts the Pranks and Sa«ms, as having up to the 
time of his enumeration, about A.D. 490, still persevered in Paganism. So 
that eight of our ten are embraced by him in this enumeration ; that is all except 
the AUemanni and Bavarians : who moreover are noticed by him, cotemporarily, 
as we have seen, elsewhere. — I beg furttier to refer the reader to Sir L Newton's 
Treatise on Daniel, for a careful digest of historical information respecting these 
kingdoms, or at least most of them. 
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I next take the aera that immediately preceded Belisa- 
rius' invasion of Africa and Italy : that of A.D. 532, or 
the beginning of 533. Now in the half century elapsed 
from ti^e date to which my former list referred, the fol- 
lowing changes had occurred.^ — 1. In Britain, the An- 
glo-Saxons had advanced their conquests, and multiplied 
their Principalities: among them having now founded 
that of Wessej:, under which all afterwards united.^ 2. 
In Gaulf Clovis and his Franks (the eldest son of the 
Church^) had first conquered and incorporated with his 
kingdom the AUemanni, then defeated and made par- 
tially dependent on him the Burgundians, then reduced 
the Visigothic kingdom in France to the narrow strip of 
Septimania : thus extending his territory to limits not 
very unlike those of modern France. After which he 
dying, and at his death, A. D. 514,^ his kingdom thus 
enlarged having been divided into four, with the respec- 
tive capitals Metz, Orleans, Paris, Soissons, and, on oc- 
casion of a joint conquest of Burgundy, one of their four 
Princes fallen,^ and his territories been divided among 
the three survivors, — the number of Gaulik kingdoms 
became the same as at the epoch of our former exami- 
nation ; and there were now again three kingdoms, only 
of Frank domination, occupying much the same ter- 
tory respectively as the Burgundian,^ Atlemanic, and 
earlier Frank Principalities of A. D. 490. — 3. In Spain, 
Portugal, and Africa, no change had occurred. The 
former two were still ruled by the Visigoths and Suevi, 
the latter by the Vandals.^ — 4. But in Italy there had 



^ See generally for authority Gibbon and Sir I. Newton ubi supri; also 
Keightley's convenient Outlines of History in Lardner's Cabinet Encyclopedia. 
' Founded A.D. 495. Egbert A.D. 800 was King of Wessex. 

' Mosheim v. I. 1. 5. — Clovis too fixed the royal seat at Paris, where it has 
continued ever since. 

* So Gordon from Baronius : others date it 51 1. 

* Clodomir was killed A.D. 528 ; his kingdom divided A.D. 533, or probably 
before. Gordon. 

' " Its own laws and usages however remained to it (Burgundy ;) and the 
separate existence of the state in peace and war." MtUler ii. — ^About 560 it re- 
volted from the Franks : and after a temporary reunion under Clothaire, and 
afterwards under Charlemagne, again became independent 879 A.D. lb. 113. 

7 The Vandals still also held Sardima and Corgica. Gib. vii. 28. Sicilff they 
had given up in 495 to Theodoric (Gordon :] and as an independency ; not, as 
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been a rerolution. The Ostrogoths from Pannonia under 
Theodoric had in 490 invaded Italy ; and after three 
years of war conquered Odoacer, and established over it 
an Ostrogothic, in place of the Herulian kingdom : an 
empire extending from Sicily to Pannonia inclusive; 
and which lasted above 30 years till Theodoric's death 
in 526.' — 5. Bavaria was still an adjoining independent 
kingdom.^ — 6. On occasion of Theodoric's death the Os- 
trogothic kingdom (though still continued in Italy) having 
receded from its former extension into the Province of 
Pannonia, and thus made way for its formal cession that 
same year 526 by the Greek emperor to the Lombards, 
these latter had begun a bloody and long-protracted war 
to reduce the Gepidse that contested the province with 
them ;' — therein preparing themselves (as it may be well 
to observe in passing) for the yet more distinguished 
part that they were to act, ere the close of the 6th cen- 
tury, in the conquest of the greater part of Italy. — ^Thus, 
in fine, there existed at the epoch of A. D. 532 the fol- 

to OdfMoer, tributario Jure. See Ennodius' Letter to Theodoric, B. P. M. ix. 374 : 
" Quibus {Vandalu) pro annul pensione satis est amicitia tua." 

Hunneric, the successor to Genseric in the Vandal African kingdom, banished 
the faithlul Trinitarian Bishops of that country to Sardhua, as a province of his 
kingdom, earty in the vith century. See my Vol. ii. pp. 213, 214. 

' " His domestic alliances united the fkmily of llieodoric with the kings of 
the Franks, the Burgundians, the Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians ; 
and contributed to maintain the balance of the great Republic of the West." So 
Gibbon, vii. 21. Again : " He reduced under a strong and regular government 
the unprofitable countries of Rhaetia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia; from 
the source of the Danube and territory of the BaTarians, to the petty kingdom 
erected by the Gei^dK on the ruins of Sirmium." vii. 23. 

' See Note ' to p. 119. — ^A very few years after the epoch I am describing, the 
Bavarians, as well as Burgundiatu and AUemaimi, were temporarily subjected to 
the Franks. Gib. vi. 341 .~" In A.D. 788," says MtUler U. 77, " Duke Thassik) 
of Bavaria, not without impatience, acknowledged Charlemagne superior." On 
Chariemagne's death, Italy, BatHtria, and Pannonia unitedly constituted the third 
of his empire bequeathed to Pepin. 

' For a brief sketch of the Lombards' establishment on Roman territcMy, their 
previous history, and first exploits there, see Gibbon vii. 274. — Sir I. Newton 
(on Daniel) midces the Lombards to have been in Pannonia, as eariy as the reign 
of Odoacer ; for he speaks of their migrating under their king Gudehoc (a cotem- 
porary of Odoacer) from Pannonia into Rugiland on the North of the Danube ; 
and then reiuming into Pannonia, A.D. 526, under king Audoin. Dr. Allix too, 
m his list of Gothic kingdoms corresponiUng with tihe year 486, inserts the 
Umbardt. But I know not on what authority. Paul Wameprid is evidentiy the 
uident authority from whom Sir I. Newton chiefly draws his facts ; and ke says 
nothing to warrant the representation. See his Hist. Longobard. B. P. M. 
uii. 164. 
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lowing ten kingdoms on the platform of the Western 
Roman empire ; viz. the Anglo-SaxonSy the Franks of 
central^ Alleman- Franks of Eastern, and Burgundic- 
Franks of South-Eastern France^ the Visigoths, the 
Suevi, the Vandals, the Ostrogoths in Italy, the Bava^ 
rians, and the Lombards : — still ten in all. The most 
important difference between this and the former list is 
that there the Heruli had plaee among the ten, here the 
Lombards : the latter being numericsdly, though not as 
yet geographically, in the stead of the former. 

Such then is my second list, and that to which I con- 
ceive the sacred prophecy to have had respect, from the 
circumstance of the epoch being otherwise, as I shall 
soon have to show, very notable. I may observe that I 
have drawn up both the one list and the other entirely 
for myself from historic records, not consulting pro- 
phetic Commentators on the subject. And the great 
coincidence that they exhibit with such of the lists of 
others as have reference to the same period,^ or nearly 

' That of Dr. Allix, dnwn up to suit the same year 486 as my first list, pre- 
cisely agrees with mine, with but one exception ; viz. that he, instead of the Bo- 
varians, specifies the Lombards ; for whose existence however as a nation at that 
early date, within the limits of the ancient empire, 1 can find, as observed in the 
preceding Note, no authority. 

With regard to other autiiors of eminent name, Machiavel enumerates the 
Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Sueves, Vandals, Franks, Burgundians, Heruli, Saxons, 
Huns, Lombards; — Bosmet, the Goths, Vandals, Huns, Franks, Burgundians, 
Sueves, Alans, Heruli, Lombards, AUemans, Saxons ; — Mede, the Britons, Saxons, 
Franks, Buigundtans, Visigoths, Sueves, Vandals, AUemans, Ostrogoths, and 
Greeks ; — Sir L Newton, the Vandals, Suevi, Visigoths, Alans in Gaud, Burgun- 
dians, Frsnks, Britons, Huns, Lombards, Greeks of Ravenna ; — Bishop Newton, 
the Britons, Saxons, Franks, Burgundians, AUemans, Huns, Lombards, Greeks of 
Ravenna, and Dukes of Rome. — Machiavel dates the Lombards, as I do, A.D. 526. 

The resder will find it interesting to compare Jerom's list, given at the time of 
tiie first irruption of the Goths into Italy, A.D. 409 : " Quad*is, Vandalus, Sar^ 
mates, Haiani, Gepides, Heruli, Saxones, BurgundUmes, Alemanni, et hostea 
Pannonii:* (See my Vol. i. p. 369, Note ^)— Also that of Berengaud, the 
Apocalyptic commentator of the 9th century. " Quarta Bestia," (i. e. of Daniel,) 
" per quam Romani designati sunt, decem comua habuisse describitur ; per quae 
ea regna quae Romanum imperium destruxeruntdesignatasont, sicut S. Hierony- 
mus quorundsm assertionem sequens exponit. £andem itaque significationem 
habent decem comua in Apocalypsi hoc loco : significant quippe ea regna per quse 
Romanum imperium destructum est. Partem namque Asise per se primitus abs- 

tulerunt ,* postea vero Saraceni totam subegerunt : Vandali Africam sibi 

vindicaverunt, Gothi Hispaniam, Lombardi Italiam, BurgundUmes Galliam, Brand 

* Some word seems wanting here, designative of one of the Barbarian invaders. 
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the same, may add to the Reader s confidence that they 
are fairly taken. — Let me not forget to add that, as the 
horns appeared in the Apocalyptic vision diademed, so 
it was the diadem that the Gothic kings, after and ex* 
cepting Odoacer, usually wore in badge of sovereignty : 
(of this examples are given below : ^) dso that at certain 
long subsequent epochs of note, notwithstanding many 
intervening revolutions and changes in Western Europe* 
the number ten has been noted as the number of the 
Western Roman or Papal kingdoms. So Gibbon of the 
12th century ;' Daubuz of the time of the Reformation,' 
Whiston of the commencement of the 18th century;* 
Cuninghame of that of the last great political settlement 
of Europe A.D. 1815.^— * No doubt at intermediate times 
between 486 and 533, (as well as afterwards,) lists might 
be made of existing cotemporary kingdoms on the terri- 
tory of the Western empire, exhibiting one or two more 
than the number ten, or one or two short. But I think 
it may be said that ten, rather than any other, was about 
that time the characteristic number.^ And Romish 

Gennaniam, Hunni Pannoniam, Alani autem et Suetn multa loca depopulati sunt, 
qac eonim stibjacebant ditioni." Ad Apoc. zvii. 12. 

> Of Odoacer Gibbon writes, vi. 226 : " Odoacer abstained, during his whole 
reign, from the use of the purple and diadem : " — of Clovit, vi. 338 ; " On that 
solemn day" (the day of his inauguration into the Roman consulship) "placing 
a diadem on his head, Clovis was invested with the purple tunic and mantle : " 
and so again ix. 152 of Pepin's coronation by Boniface. Again of the son of 
LeotngHd, Visi-Gothic king of Spain, A.D. 577, he says, vi. 296 ; " His eldest 
son HermenegUd was invested by his fisther with the royal diadem ; " and ix. 473 
of Roderic, the last of the Visigothic line, A.D. 711, before the battle of Xeres ; 
" Alaric would have blushed at the sight of his unworthy successor, sustaining on 
his head a diadem of pearls," — Once more in a Papal grant to the Emperor it 
was said in the middle age, (Hallam, ii. 364 ;) 

" Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodulpho." 

* speaking of Roger, first king of Sicily, A.D. 1130, Gibbon, x. 310, thus 
writes : " The nine kin^s of the Latin world might disclaim their new associate, 
unless he were consecrated by the authority of the Supreme Pontiff: "— ^e nine 
kings being enumerated by him in a Note as those of France, England, Scot^ 
land, Castile; Amgon, Navane, Sweden, Denmark, Hungary. — See too Vitringa, 
p. 788. > p. 557. * Referred to by Bishop Newton on Dan.vii. 

« p. 144. 

' The futurist school calls attention to the partial difference of the lists ; a dif- 
ference arising in part from the greater or less geographical extent assigned to 
the Empire, (for some add in an invader or two of the Eaetem Empire ;) in part 
from the difference of sera to which the lists refer. Might they not as well deny 
that the great horn of the he-goat of Daniel viii meant Alexander the Great, 
(though the Angel asserts as much,) because this horn was broken into four, and 
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writers of eminence, as well as Protestant, have so re- 
presented it.^ 

As to the connexion of those ten early barbaric 
kingdoms with the Bishops of Rome as their spiritual 
Heady agreeably with the Apocalyptic symbol of the ten 
horn s sprouting from the Beast^s eighth Head, we shall 
have ample evidence in the next Chapter. For the pre- 
sent I shall only cite Muller's testimony : ^ who, when 
speaking of their early rise and mutations, observes, 
'' With the exception of the Papacy ^ they had no point 
of union.*' ^ 



CHAPTER V. 



THE BEASTS DEVELOPMENT, EARLY GROWTH, 

PRETENSIONS, AND ACTINGS, IN THE 

CHARACTER OF ANTICHRIST. 

Superhuman pride and self -exaltation, super-regal 
power , blasphemy as regards God, and oppression of the 
saints, — such are the chief general characteristics as- 
signed to the ten-horned Apocalyptic Beast, or rather to 
Its eighth Head, in the prophecy.) I say to its eighth 
Head : for we must never forget the Angel's comment,* 
showing that it is this that is the grand subject of the 
description ; ^ the body in all being influenced by, and 
obeying, and supporting its Head. And such character- 
istics I shall, I expect, in the present Chapter be enabled to 
show to have attached, one and all, most strikingly to the 

that expositon might enumerate more or fewer kingdoms than four, as those into 
which Alexander's kingdom broke up, by referring to different eras f 

' £. g. Machiavelli, Bossuet, Dupin, Cahnet, Bishop Wahnesley. Broolu, 431. 
s Universal History, i. 412. (English Transl.) 

' Daubuz, p. 557, compares these ten kings to the ten Comaanituh king$, that 
occupied the land till dispossest by the arrival of the Lord's people Israel. 

* Apoc. xvii. 11 ; " The beast that was and is not, is the eighth head: " also 
vene 13 ; " The ten horns are ten kings that shall give their authority to the 
beast :" i. e. evidently to its ruling head. 

* We may contrast the second Beast ; of which, though of course it had aAeaci, 
yet the tunt lamb-like horns only are distinctively noted. 
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new sacerdotal Head of the decem-regal revived Roman 
Empire ; i. e. to the Popes or Bishops of Rome. 

I am led alike by the Apocalyptic description , and 
that given in those other prophecies which we saw to 
have reference to the same power, to exhibit this in a 
twofold chronological point of view, each of which will 
furnish matter for a separate Section : viz. jfirst in its 
incipient development, cotemporarily with the rise of the 
ten kingdoms ; secondly as more fully unfolded after- 
wards, throughout the remainder of the 1260 years, its 
destined period of prospering. And this will I think 
appear, that it was all, from first throughout, in the pre*- 
dieted and very peculiar character of Antichrist. 
'' Thou art in character and in name as a rock," said 
our Lord to Peter, with reference to his noble and true 
confession, just before made, of Jesus as the Christ. 
'' Thou art as a rock ; and on this rock^ will I build 
my Church.** But what, were this to be expounded of 
Peter not personally alone,^ nor as bound up indissolu- 
bly with his true confession of Jesus Christ^ but of 
Peter simply as the official representative and head of a 
derived line of episcopal succession ? Such on his o^er 
schemes against Christ's Church failing, (as we may in* 
fer from a comparison of prophecy and history,) was 
Satan's reserved plan of proceeding . ' and upon that 
rock,' it was his thought, ' I will build me a kingdom 
and Church of Antichrist.* 

rri. 18. My translation, though not exactly accurate, may yet serve to suggest 
the difference between the vtrpoi and wtrpa. 

* So fVhitbg explains the passage, with reference to Peter's being the apostle 
whose sermon instrumentally laid the foundation of the Church in the 3000 first 
converted at Jerusalem ; and his afterwards opening it to the Oentilee, in the re- 
ception and baptism of Cornelius. 

' So Augvutine explains the passage. " Hoc ei nomen PBtrus k Domino im- 
positum est ; et hoc in ek figurft, ut significaret Eccletiam, Quia enim Chrittut 
petra, Petrut populus Christianus. Petra enim principale nomen est. Ideo Petrus 
k petrA, non petra^ Petro. ' Tu es,' inquit, ' Petrus ; et super banc petram 2<Mim 
aitfestue et, super banc petram 911am cognovitH, dicens, Tu es Christus, rilius 
Dei vivi, aedificabo ecdesiam meam ; id est, iuper me ipsum, Filium Dei vivi. 
Super me aedificabo te ; non me super te." Serm. Ixzvi. 1 ; and so again Serm. 

CCfaEX. 2. 

It seems to me very remarkable that immediately after this eulogy of St. Peter 
as a rock on which the Church would be built, (a eulogy foUowing on his true 
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§ 1. — Incipient DEVBLOPMENT OF THE bbast's eighth 

HEAD, OR THB PAPAL ANTICHRIST, SYNCHRONICALLY 
WITH THB RISE OF THB TEN KINGDOMS. 

The synchronism that I speak of in the heading of 
this Section was implied in the pictured symbol itself : 
for it represented the ten horns as attached to the eighth 
head of the Beast on its very emergence from the flood. 
Moreover it was direcdy asserted by the Angel in the 
12th verse of the xviith chapter. For the most obvious, 
proper, and I believe only allowable translation of the 
verse is this, — '* The ten horns are ten kings that receive 
their power or authority as kings at one and the same 
time with the Beast :" ^ and, if so, the converse follows 
that the Beast itself, or that which the Angel identifies 
with it, its eighth or Papal Head^ would receive its cha- 
racteristic authority and power synchronically with the ten 
kings. — ^Now the Gothic kingdoms began to emerge ere 
the middle of the fifth century ; and were completed to the 
number of ten about the end of that century, or opening 
of the sixth : the Lombard kingdom not having appeared 
on the platform of the Western empire till the year 526. 
So that it is within this century^ from about 430 A. D. 
to 530, that I am to show the Roman Papacy to have 
incipiently assumed that principle of domination over 
the ten kingdoms of Western Christendom ^ as well as 
of blasphemy against God and hostility to Gods saintSy 
by the which it was afterwards more fully characterized. 

confeBsion of Jesus as divine, and the Christ,) Jesus addressed him as Satan, on 
his deviating fhim that true confession into a deprecation of his being (what was 
also essential to his office) a suffering Christ (Matt. xvi. 23, Marie viii. 33.) 
Was not this like a warning voice to those who, as inheritors of Peter's Episco- 
pacy and of the promise made to him, wished to attach to themsdves all the 
Messiah's predicted worldly dominion and glory, but to shun following him in his 
self-renunciation, humility, and suffering ? 

^ E|oMriair iff fiafft\9tf fuaif i)pap Xofafieuf^wi fura rov Oijpiov. Allusion has 
elsewhere been made to the different sense attached to thu phrase by Bengel, Irving, 
Brooks, &c. : as if the duration of time for which the ten kings received their 
power was the thing intended by the fuaif «tpar : Bengel calculating the time at 
eight days, in conformity with his singular system of symbolic chronology ; the 
others, 1 presume, on the year-day system at fifteen days.— ^And I have shown its 
manifest untenableoess. See my Notes ' and * p. 68, supri. 
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And to show this it will not, I conceive, suffice to 
point out bow it became in the course of that period an 
ecclesiastical Metropolitan power ^ supreme in rank and 
authority (beyond all lawful measure) over the clergy of 
the West. This might have been, — ^just as with the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch in reference to the Eastern 
clergy ;^ and yet no domination have resulted to it 
therefrom over the kings and kingdoms.^ It was the 
spiritual authority officially attached to him, which con-> 
stituted the principle of the Romish Bishop's headship 
over the Kings^ as also of blasphemy against the Most 
High, in after ages : — an authority distinct from^ though 
very mainly upheld by, his ecclesiastical power over the 
clergy^ as will appear in the next Chapter. And what 
and whence this spiritual power^ but from his being 
supposed to be officially the representative of the apostle 
Peter, with the power of the keys centered by Christ in 
him : and so, by speedy consequence Christ's Vicar 
on earth ; or, to use St. John's roost singularly charac- 
teristic appellation, the Antichrist ?^ 

I purpose therefore shewing this precise authority to 
have been even thus early, and within the century named, 
claimed by the Roman Bishops, — legitimatized by the 
Roman Emperors j — and, shortly after, recognized and 
submitted to by the barbarian Western Kings : — entering 
thus fully into the subject of its first and early develop- 
ment, both because I deem it very curious and important ; 
and also because Apocalyptic commentators have rather, 

' In Uie second Genend Council (that of Ccnaaniinople) the Constantinopo- 
fitan Patriarch had the vpto-ficia ri/iiis, or honorary precedence, over aUthe orien- 
tal cleiigy given to him ; in the Council of Ckalcedon the wptafitta, or rank ¥nth 
ecclesiastical rights attaching, over the eastern churches. 

' " In ecclesiastical rsnk and jurisdiction," says Gibbon, with reference to the 
times of Grregory 11, or opening of the 8th century, " the Patriarch of Constanti* 
nople and the Pope of Rome were nearly equal. But the Greek Prelate was a 
domestic slave under the eye of hit matter^ &c., while a dietant and dangerous 
station, amidst the Barbarians of the West, excited the spirit and freedom of the 
Latin (i. e. Roman) bishops." ix. 131. Again, with reference to a much later 
period we read, that on occasion of the projected union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, A.D. 1438, at the Council of Ferrara, the Greek Patriarch's scruples 
about attending, are said to have yielded, in part, to his hope of learning the 
secret from the Pope how to deliver himself from his tktvery (88\cias) to the 
Greek king. See Gib. xii. 98. 

* See my Note Vol. i. pp. 67, 68 on the word Anliekrid, 
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as it seems to me, neglected this main point of inquiry, 
in their search after points of much lesser moment' 

1st, then, the antichristian vicarial authority spoken 
of was the subject even thus early of Papal claims and 
Papal assumption. ^ 

It is to be understood that the high, supereminently 
high, ecclesiastical rank that attached to the Bishops of 
the Roman See in the second, third, and fourth centu- 
ries, was attached to them chiefly in consequence of Rome 
being the imperial city and capital of the empire. So a 
Canon of the Council of Chalcedon expressly declares.^ 
But what when that ground-work of their supremacy in 
rank was destroyed, first by the removal of the Western 
capital to Ravenna^ under the emperor Honorius ; and 
yet more by the Barbarian kings^ conquests of Rome and 
its empire, and establishment of their several capitals 
elsewhere ? On the old principle the ecclesiastical pre- 
cedency might rather thenceforth attach to the Bishops 
of those new capitals/ It was then that the deep craft 
of Rome's invisible patron and inspirer appeared ; and 
that its claim to supremacy was fully and boldly put 
forth by the Popes on the purely spiritual grounds to 
which I have alluded, (grounds doubtless bruited before, 
but then only fitfully, partially, and unsuccessfully,)' of its 

* I mean u confining their researches to some particalar Imperial Decree in 
the Papal fiiyour, so as Faber and Cuninghame ; or, as Bishop Newton, to the 
circumstance of the Pope's becoming a teinpcrai power. 

* For genenl corroboration see Waddington's Church History, p. 155, ftc. 

* Canon 28 (Hard. ii. 613) : Kcu yap ry Bpov^ n|r wpwfiwr^pat *?*ffnis, ha ro 
^a<rtXflVfltr riyr roXir ffjcctri|r, 6i wofrtp^s ciicor«9 avoSf^Mcao't ra 
wp9afi9ta.— Hence, I conceive, Irenau^ statement, iii. 3, that it needed for every 
church " concurrere ad Romanam ecdesiam, propter potetUiorem (or potiorem) 
pirineipalUatem" And evidently it was on this account that the heathen emperor 
Aurelian referred the dispute about Paul of Samosata to the Roman and Italian 
bishops. Euseb. vii. 30. 

^ In the Canon of the Council of Chalcedon, just quoted from, this principle 
was in fact applied ; and equal privileges voted to the Bishop of Comtantinople 
with those of the Bishop of Rome, because of Constantinople (or New Rome, as 
it was called) being also the royal City, The sentence above quoted is followed 
by this : Kcu ry avry o-Kovy jcHVVficPoi 6i pv' 0co^flraTi>t cruritovM va itf'a vp«<r- 
fi%ia aw9P9tpaM ry riys rtot *?«!»}? Styurrter^ Bpov^' Sec. 

* Teriulliant in one of his Treatises, written after he had become a Montanist, 
speaks of the Roman bishop having styled himself, even thus early, Poniifess 
Mtunmtu and Bpiteoptkt Epitcoporum. For, as Gibbon observes, (Miscel. Works 
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being the see of the Prince of the Apostles, on whom the 
whole Church was built, Peter : not to add, the scene 
too of his martyrdom, and his burial-place.^ I subjoin 
a few documentary extracts in evidence. 

First in the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, the Legate 
of Pope Celestine is reported to have said ; ** It is a 
thing undoubted that the apostle Peter received the 
keys and power of binding and loosing: which Peter still 
lives and exercises judgment in his successors, even to 
this day and always."* — The same was the style of Pope 
Leo*s Legate in the Council of Chalcedon, some twenty 
years later. " It is Peter " he said, " that speaks in 
Leo :" at the same time proclaiming *' Rome the Head 
of all churches." * On similar grounds this headship of 
Christendom and the world was claimed by Leo himself 
in his letters and his orations. In a sermon on St. 
Peter and St. Paul's day he thus exprest himself before 
his Roman congregation : " As being the see of the 
blessed Peter, thou, Rome, art made the head of the world; 
so as to have even wider rule through religion than by 
the power of earthly domination."^ And, in exercise of 

ii. 586,) " The same ambition animated the spirit of Victor I, (A. D. 200) and 
Paul V. (A.D. 1605;) the system of ecclesiastical dominion being pursued in 
every age by the aspiring Bishops of the imperial city." — But so far very much 
in vain. TertuUtan only notices Pope Victor's pride to reprobate it. And Cy- 
prion, interpreting Christ's famous declaration, " Thou art Peter, and on thee I 
will build my Church," like Augustine afterwards, of Peter's confession of Christ, 
(see his Ep. 59,) did in practice strongly resist Pope Stephen's pretensions to 
universal authority, and marked his sense of the general independence of other 
churches, as weU as of his own. — A century later there was more of inconsis- 
tency observable in Jerom. In an Epistle to Pope Damasus, A.D. 375, he states 
his conviction, that as Christ's Church was founded on the rock of Peter, he 
who was not in communion with the Roman See, which was Peter's, woxild fidl 
of salvation. But later in life, in his Epistles from Bethlehem, he urges Mar- 
cella to flee from Rome, as the city that was doomed to destruction, the gretzt 
harlot of the Apocalypse. 

^ This latter point had become too prominent by the end of the 4th century in 
Rome's pretensions to sanctity and authority, to be left out by me. So Chryios- 
tom conUi Judaeos, 9 ; Ei^ vp fiaatKucorrarp iroXft 'Po»fi{7» irawra tu^^vru, circ rat 
rwpas T« k\uo»$ cai r& o'in;y<nroiff rpcxoMri, km fiaai\tis, Kai ^irarai, icai arpaniyot, 

' Ov8cr afi^ifioXop itrri bri b &710S n«Tpot, h c|af>xos *ou Kf^oAii r«y aitocro- 
Xw, 6 Ktmw nis iri0Tfwf, 6 BtfAtXios rps KaBoXutris cicicAivtftaf, airo rov Kvptov iifutp 
hiaoo Xpurrov rat k\m Ti}t ficunXttas ffS«|aTO' koi avr^ ScSorai €(ou(ria rov 8«<rfMtr 
KOI Avcir e^iapriasr dor is, 4«i rov vin^ km oci, w rois avrou 8<a8oxotf km ^p km 
8i«a^f<. Hard. i. 1477. 

■ Hard. ii. 306, 67. " Petrus per Leonem locutus est : " — " Beatissimus Papa 
urbis Romae, qui est caput omnium ecclesiarum." 

* ** Isti sunt qui te ad banc gloriam provexerunt, ut gens sancta, populuselec- 

VOL, 111. K 
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this his supremacy as Peter's representative, when the 
Council of Chalcedon in its 28th Canon had made as- 
sertion of the equal dignity and privilege of the Constan- 
tinopolitan with the Roman Patriarch,^ Leo indignantly 
rejected the Canon ; declaring (though falsely) that it was 
a deviation from the earlier Canons of the Nicene Council.^ 
He added, moreover^ that he, the Bishop of Rome, was 
officially '' guardian of the Catholic faith, and of the 
traditions of the fathers ;"' so asserting another principle 
essential to the development of the Popes as Antichrist ; 

tus, civitas Bacerdotalis et regia, per sacram beati Petri sedem caput orbis effecta, 
latius pnesideres religione divini qukm dominatione terrenA : " (Serm. i :) — a pas* 
sage quoted by Daubuz, 567 : and in which, mark what is said of the holy nation, 
the elect people, and the city of hingt and priest* ; as if the Roman See, and 
people in communion with it, were the fulfilment of what is spoken of in I Peter 
ii. 5, and Apoc. xx. 5. And contrast with it what the Apocalypse intimates of 
(khV* elect people, &c ; in the Sealing Vision of Apoc. vii, (see my Vol. i. pp. 239, 
240, &c.) and also in Apoc. xiv. 1, xvii. 14, &c. 

It deserves observation how at the very time of the substitution of a new Papal 
Head for the old Imperial, the fact of the substitution was thus publicly an- 
nounced by the Pope himself. Compare the statements of the two Romish wri- 
ters quoted p. 1 13 suprk. — In much the same manner Prosper, a cotemporary of 
Leo, thus wrote : 

Sedes Roma Petri, quae pastoralis honoris 
Facta caput mundi, quidquid non possidet aimis 
Religione tenet. 

1 See Note * p. 126, and Note > p. 127, suprii.— This Canon, says Harduin, 
i. 322, does not appear in the Vatieon copies. A specimen of Vatican sup- 
pressions 1 

' Consensiones vero Episcoporum, sanctorum canonum apud Nicsenam con- 
ditorum regulis repugnantes, uniti nobis vestrse fidei pietate, in irritum mittimus, 
et per auetoritatem Beati Petri ApostoU, general! prorsus definitione caasamus." 
Leonis Epis. i. 55 ; quoted by Daubuz. 

There is much of uncertainty and contnuliction on the subject of the Acts of 
the Nicene Coimdl. See Mosheim, iv. 2. 5. 12. Dean Waddington says, p. 93 ; 
" The three written monuments of it were the Rule of Faith, a number of Oanons, 
and the Synodal gristle addressed to the Churches on its dissolution." Of the 
Canons (probably twenty in number) the only one bearing on the primacy of 
Rome, was one in which that of the Alejxmdrian Bishop was paralleled with it. 
I mean Canon 6. See Hard. i. 325. 

A specimen of the forgeries palmed on the world under the title of Acts of 
the Nicene Council, may be seen in the Arabic Report of them given in Harduin 
i. 469—485. In which, for example, there occurs the following : " Romie qui 
sedem tenet caput est et princeps omnium Patriarcharum : quandoquidem ipse 
est primus et Petrus, cui data est potestas in omnes Principes Christianoa, et 
omnes populos eorum ; ut qui sit Vicarius Christi Domini Nostri, super cunctos 
populos et universam ecclesiam Christianam." 

The Papal forgeries, in the Reports of ancient Councils, are treated of by Com- 
ber. They add much to the difficulties of an investigator of truth on subjects 
like the present. 

* Harduin ii. 687. Leo's Letter to the CouAcil doses with the words; " Et 
me, auxiliante Domino nostro, et catholicae fidei et patemanim tnulitionum esse 
custodem." 
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— namely that of having in their guardianship certain 
unwritten rules of faith and action, independent of and 
differing from that written rule, of which it had been 
said that it might neither be added to nor detracted from : ^ 
and, in fine, that whoever disputed the primacy and au- 
thority of the Roman See, as being that rock on which 
by Christ's own ordinance Christ's universal Church was 
built, was none other than the Devil or Antichrist.^ — I 
pass to Leo's immediate successor Hilary ; and find him 
accepting, as no more than his rightful prerogative, the 
Tarragonese Bishop's reference to him as officially 
'* Vicar of Peter ; unto whom, forthwith from after the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the keys of the kingdom 
belonged, for the illumination of alV^ ^ — Still with simi- 
lar assumption Pope Gelasiua^ Bishop of Rome from 
492 to 496, asserted strenuously this Papal prerogative. 
In a letter to Faustus he wrote ; '* Things divine are to . 
be learned by the secidar Potentates from Bishops, above 
all from the Vicar of the blessed Peter : " * in a letter 
to the Emperor ; " There are two authorities by which 
the world is governed, the Pontifical and the Royal; the 
first being the greater, as having charge of the sacra- 
ments of life : and in divine things it becomes Kings to 
bow the neck to Priests, specially to the Head of Priests, 
whom ChrisVs own voice has set over the universal 
Church.'*^ And yet again, in a Council which recog- 
nised and accepted the words (let the reader well mark 
this) as the voice of Christ's Vicar : '• According to 
the concurring testimony of tradition and of the Canons 

^ Deut iv.2, Apoc. zxii. 16, 19. 

' ** Ci^ ergo univenalis eodesia per illius principalis petne aedificationem facta 
■it petia, et primus apostolomm beatiflsimus Petrus voce Domini audierit, Tu es 
Pe^ns, et super hanc petram sdiflcabo ecdesiam meam, quis est nisi Antichris- 
tus, aot Diabolus, quipulsare audeatinezpugnabilemTeritatem?" Ap.Banmium, 
Ti. 235. 

' Hard. ii. 787 ; " Susceptis regni clavibus post reBurrectionem Salvatoris, 
per totum orbem beatiasimi Petri singularis pnedicatio universorum illuminationi 
prospezit : cujus Vicarii principatus, sicut enitet, ita metuendus est ab omnibus 
et amandus." 

* " SecQli Potestas k Pontifidbus, et prscipui k beati Petri Vicario, debet cog- 
Qoscere quae divina sunt, non ipsa eadem judicare." lb. 886. 

^ lb. 893. In the above I have a little condensed. One might deem Innocent 
III the speaker. Gelasius excommunicated the Greek Emperor A.D. 494. 

K 2 
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of the Fathers, yet not by virtue of them, but through 
ChrisVs own delegation^ the Roman See holds the pri- 
macy ; ^ and, itself without spot or wrinkle, has autho- 
rity over the whole Church, for its general superintend- 
ance and government : ^ there being excepted from its 
authority of the keys none living, but only " (in this 
point almost alone Gelasius fell short of the Papal pre- 
tensions of after times) '* only the dead."^ At a pre- 
vious Council he authoritatively drew up a list of 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, to be received 
as Canonical and Divine (including most of the Apocry- 
pha in the list,) as also of Scriptures and writings not 
to be received ; — the last with damnation pronounced 
against their authors : ^ all, like Leo, as the supreme 
arbiter and judge in matters of Christian faith. — Let me 
only add, with reference to Pope Symmachus^ who held 
the Pontificate at the opening of the 6th Century, that 
a Council having been convened at Rome, A.D. 501, 



^ lb. 938. *' Sancta Romana ecclesia nullis synodicis Conatitutis csteria ecde- 
aiia pnelata est, aed CYangelicA voce Domini nostri primatum obtinuit, 7\« et 
Petrus &c. . . . Est ergo prima Petri ApostoU sedes Romana ecdesia, non habena 
maculam, neque rugam, nee aliquid hujusmodi/' 

' " Christo Deo delegante sedes Apostolica totius ecdesise retinet prindpatum, 
pro dispensatione cuHLque generali." lb. 944. 

* " Nostro Salvatore B. Petro delegante, Quaeumque ligaverU, &c, — sicut his 
verbis nihil constat exceptum, sic per ApostoUce dispensationis officium et totum 
possit general! ter alligari, et totum consequenter absolvi. — Non nobis potenint 
imputare cur praevaricationis offensam viventibus remittamus, quod ecclesis Deo 
largiente possibile est ; qui nos etiam mortwi veniam praestare deposcunt, quod 
nobis possibile non esse manifestum est." lb. 946, 947. This was in a Roman 
Council; at the close of which the Bishops assembled shouted, " yicarium ChrUti 
te videmus." 

* lb. 937. The/irst list is headed, " Ordo librorum Veteris Testament!, quern 
sancta et Catholica Romana suscipit et veneratur ecclesia; digestus k beato 
Pap& Gelasio, cum septuaginta Episcopis." This includes the Apocryphal Book* 
of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, Esdras, Judith, and the 1st Book of Maccabees. 
The tscond list gives the Books of the New Testament as still received. The 
third list the four first Councils. The fourth, the writings of the Fathers ; as 
Cyprian, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, &c. &c. It ends ; " Cstera, quae ab hsereticis 
seu schismaticis conscripta sunt, nullatenus recipit Catholica et Romana ecclesia." 
A list of about 100 of these Apocryphal writings, not to be received, is then sub- 
joined ; among which I observe the Opuscula of TerttUlian and Laciantitu, and 
of the Apocalyptic commentators Victorinut and Tychonius. All these, with their 
authors, the concluding clause consigns to eternal damnation : " Cum suis auc- 
toribus, auctorumque sequacibus, indissolubili vinculo in tetemum confiterour esse 
damnata." So early began the Pontifical Liber expurgatoriut. — Hence Bishop 
Atto's recognition, some centuries afterwards, of Tychonius and Victorinus as 
Apocryphal. Dacher. Spictl. i. 414. 
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by king Theodoric*s command, to judge of certain 
charges against him, the Council demurred to entering 
on the matter, on the ground of incompetency ; con- 
sidering that the person accused was supreme above all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction.^ And, a little after (to crown 
all) another Roman Synod, with Symmachus himself 
presiding and consenting, in the most solemn manner 
adopted a Book written by Ennodius, in defence of the 
resolutions of the former Synod : in which Book it was 
asserted, " that the Pope was Judge as God's Vicar, 
and could himself be judged by no one.'* * It was just in 
accordance with the previous Roman Council, that had 
shouted in acclamation to Gelasius, ^' We behold in 
thee Christ's Vicar : "' — a term this sometimes in- 
cautiously applied before to Bishops generally, in their 
own particular restricted spheres of action, and in the 
character of Christ's ambassadors ;^ but now attached to, 
and assumed by, this one Bishop distinctively and alone^ 
with the world itself as his sphere, and in the character 
of God's own appointed and supreme Administrator and 
Judge. It was a step per saltum^ mightier than imagi- 
nation can well follow, by which he vaulted at once 
from the mere ecclesiastical rank of Patriarch, to that of 
supremacy over all the kings of the earth. The haughty 
assumption was repeated by Pope Boniface.^ So evi- 

' " Sciente$ " (i. e. the assembled Bishops) " quia ejus sedi primiiiii Petri 

iq>o8toU meritum vel principatus singularem ei in ecdesiis tradidit potesta- 

tem, nee antedicts sedis antistitem minonim subjacuisse judldo, &c.'' The two 
ftret subscriptions to the report of the Synod are thus worded ; " Laurentius 
episcopus Mediolanensis huic statuto subscripsi, in quo totam causam Dei judicio 
commisimus." Hard. ii. 967, 970. In a 2nd Synod the same year, the Prelates 
wrote back to Theodoric ; " Ipsi per canones a^pellationes omnium episcoporum 
commisss sunt : et cikm ipse appeUat ecquid faciendum ? " lb. 974. 

^ " Vice Dei judicare Pontificem/' — " k nuUo mortalium in jus vocari posse 
docuit." (sdl. ^fwdiut.) Mosh. vi. 2. 2. 2. 4. On its adoption by the Roman 
Synod under Symmachus, assembled A.D. 503, see Hard. ii. 983. " Libellus qui 
synodal! auctoritate ab Ennodio conscriptus est in praesentii omnium legatur. 
Quo recitato, et ab omnibus conson^ voce comprobato, sancta Synodus dixit, 
HsBC ab omnibus teneantur, Sec." ' See end of Note ' p. 132. 

* So Ignatiut, for example, spoke of Bishops as cit rovoy Bmv. And Cyprian, 
that every Bishop is wiikin kU oum diocete a priest of God, and a judge appointed 
in the place of Christ. 

* " Aliorum forte hominum causas Deus voluerit per homines terminare ; sedis 
istius praesulem suo sine qusestione reservavit arbitrio. Voluit Beati Petri suc- 
cessores ccelo tantikm debere innocentiam. Tu et Petrw, ftc. Illi sedi quidquid 
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dentlyi saysMosbeim, was the foundation laid even thus 
early of the subsequent Papal supremacy : so evidently, 
I must add, was it laid, both before kings ^ and people, 
in Papal pretensions that realized the precise predicted 
character and even appellation of Antichrist.' 

2. Nor, in the next place, was there wanting even thus 
early a measure of legal sanction to these Papal claims : 
I say legaly because the Imperial edicts were then the 
law of the Roman Empire. — It has been suggested by 
Ranke (i. 1 2) that an incautious expression of the truly 
Christian Emperor Theodosius may have been construed 
to constitute a primary imperial recognition of the 
Roman Bishop's claims, as the judge and standard of 
Christian faith. ^' It is our pleasure," he wrote in the 
year 380, *' that all the nations governed by us should 
stedfastly adhere to the religion taught by St. Peter to 
the Romans : which faithful tradition has preserved, and 
which is now professed by the Pontiff Damasus," and, as 
the Emperor added, '' by Peter Bishop of Alexandria, a 
man of apostolic holiness."' Now in this reference to the 
Roman Pontiff it was evidently the simple intention of 
Theodosius to make use of the authority of the Roman 
See, then very great with the people, as an auxiliary to 
his grand object of extirpating Arianism, and establish- 
ing the Trinitarian faith ; seeing that the Roman Church 
had never swerved on this point from the orthodox doc- 
trine. And that he did not recognize the Roman Bishop 
as supreme or sole judge of the faith, appears even in 
the edict itself, from his association of the Alexandrian 

ftdelium est ubique submittitur, diua ioHut corporii caput cue derig:natur." So 
in A.D. 531 . And he adds on the Romish Church ; — " Hanc ecdesiam Romanam 
ecdesiis toto orbe diifusis velut caput suorum certum est esse membrorum ; k 
quk se quisquis abscidit fit Christianse religionis extorris." 

' " Theodoric was not ignorant of the dignity and importance of the Roman 
Pontiff: — a Bishop who claimed such ample dominion in heaven and earth ; who 
had been dedared in a numerous Synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt from 
all judgment/' Gibb. vii. 37. 

^ Ennodius elsewhere calls the Pope ow Chritt : " Sufferre non possumus vana 
in Christum nostrum et blasphema nictantes." And writing to Symmachus he 
says : " CalestU imperii apicem regitis." B. P. M. ix. 404, 343. 

3 Gibbon, v. 14, cites the Edict. 
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Bishop with the Roman. Still the effect may have been, 
as Ranke states, to support the Roman See in anti- 
christian pretensions^ such as it might even then have 
been inclined to put forth, as the impeccable standard 
and maintainer of Christian truth. — Next in the year 
A.D. 445, induced ^it is thought by Pope Leo,' the 
Emperors Valentinian III and Theodosius II issued a 
memorable Decree, which, as chiefly ecclesiastical, and 
bearing on the subordination of the Western clergy 
to Rome, will be more fully referred to in my next 
Chapter : but in which, at the same time, by its designa- 
tion of the Pope as director of universal Christendom,^ 
and by its recognition of his right and primacy as 
grounded primarily on Peter's merit,^ not on the mere 
circumstance of Rome being originally the Imperial City, 
— I say in these two different points Valentinian*s Decree 
strongly supported the high and antichristian claims of 
the Popedom. '^From this time," says Ranke, after 
reference to Valentinian 's Decree, " the power of the 
Roman Bishops grew up under protection of the Roman 
Emperor himself."* — Finally, there was the celebrated 
letter of Justinian to the Pope, dated March 533, and 
which became thenceforth part and parcel of the Civil 
Law, — a Decretal Letter to which (among other reasons) 
I have had reference, in fixing on the epoch of 533 as 
at least the primary epoch of the commencement of the 
1260 predicted years of Papal supremacy, — I say there 
was then promulged this Imperial decretal letter ; in 
part of which, supposing the received text correct, there 
was both a solemn recognition of the Pope as Head of 
all the Churches, and a formal subjugation even of the 
Eastern Churches to his rule.^ On the genuineness, 
however, of this part there exists doubt among the 

^ Daubuz, p. 579. 
' " Si rectorem suum agnoscat univenitas." Sir I. Newton gives the Decree 
in his Work on the Prophsciet qf Daniel, p. 120. — Universitas is here used indefi- 
nitely. Elsewhere it is used restrictedly of any particular body in its entireness. 

' " Cum sedis ApostoUcae primatum sancti Petri meritum, qui princeps est 
episcopalis coronse, et Romans dignitas civitatis, sacrse etiam Synodi firmaYit 
auctoritas." ^ i. 12. 

* See below in p. 136 Note ^ the part in Italics within the brackets. 
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learned. * And therefore it must not^too implicitly be in- 
sisted on. Still in what remains, and on which no reason- 
able doubt, I believe, exists, there is, both[,impliedly and 
expressly, a recognition of the Pope in;the antichristian 
character before spoken of, as Head and Judge of the 
faith : viz. by the Emperor s hims^f appealing to him 
for his approbation, ere he published to the Roman world 
a formal statement of Christian faith ; by his declaring 
that even the Patriarch of Constantinople (he who alone 
among ecclesiastics had professed rivalry with the Roman 
Bishop) wished in all things to follow Rome ; and by his 
representing the unity of all churches as converging to 
Rome as its centre^. — I must not omit to add that, sojdc 

> See Comber on the Forgeriet of Councils. According to him the part in- 
dosed in brackets in the extract following was forged ; from ldeofU€ to Unde. 

* See the itcUia of the part unbracketed of the Decree now subjoined. 

" Victor Justinianus, plus, &c, semper Augustus, Joanni sanctissimo Archie- 
piscopo alms urbis Rome, et Patriarchs. 

Reddentes honorem apostolice sedi et vestrse sanctitati omnia quae ad 

ecclesiarum statum pertinent festinavimus ad notitiam deferre vestrae sanctitatis : 
quoniam semper nobis fuit magnum studium unitatem v^tne Apostolicae scdis, 
et statum sanctarum Dei ecclesiarum custodire, qui hactenus et incommot^ 
permanet, null& intercedente contrarietate. [Ideoque omnet tacerdotet universi 
orientalit tractds et tubjiccre et unire sedi vettrae sanctitatis proper avimtts. . . . 
Nee enim patimur quidquam quod ad ecclesiarum statum pertinet ut non ctiam 
vestrc innotescat sanctitati, qua caput est omnium ecclesiarum." — On this fol- 
lows a statement of existing heresies on the subject of Christ's person ; also of 
the Emperor's own orthodox faith, and its agreement with the doctrines of the 
four preceding General Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalce- 
don, conformably with the creed of the Roman See. Then the letter proceeds : 
" Unde properavimus hoc ad notitiam deferre vestrs sanctitatis per Hypatium 
et Demetrium, beatissimos episcopos, ut nee vestram sanctitatem lateant quie k 
quibusdam paucis monachis mal^ et Judaic^ secundum Nestorii perfidiam dene- 
gata sunt.] Petimus ergo vestrum patemum affectum, — ^ut vestris ad nos des- 
tinatis Uteris, et ad sanctissimum Episcopum hujus almae urbis et Patriarcham, 
fratrem vestrum, (quoniam et ipse per eosdem scripsit ad vestram Sanctitatem, 
festinans in omnibus sedem sequi apostolicam Beatitudinis vestrae,] manifestum 
nobis faciatis qu6d omnes qui prsedicta rect^ confitentur suscipiat vestra sanctitas, 
et eorum qui Judaic^ ausi sint rectam denegare fidem condemnat perfidiam. Plus 
enim ita circa vos omnium amor et vestrae sedis crescet auctoritas ; et qua ad 
vos est unitas sanctarum ecclesiarum inturbata servabitur ; quando per vos didice- 
rint omnes beatissimi Episcopi eorum quae ad vos relata sunt sinceram vestrae 
sanctitatis doctrinam." — Hard. ii. 1146. 

On Comber sec Investigator, Vol. iv. p. 346. Mr. Cuninghame defends the 
genuineness of the whole Letter : Bickersteth (on Prophecy, p. 206) thinks suc- 
cessfully. Mr Cuninghame (p. 191) adds from the 131st of the Novelise Con- 
stitutiones of Justinian, entitled " De Ecdesiasticis Titulis et Privilegiis," the 
foUowing extract. " Ideoque sancimus sanctissimum senioris Romae Papam 
primum esse omnium sacerdotum." It was Justinian's policy, we must remem- 
ber, just then to propitiate the Pope. — Gibbon notes the manner in which the 
Justinian Code was infused into the Corpus Juris of the Western States of Chris- 
tendom, so as to have effect for centuries afterwards. 
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70 years or more after JustiDian^s edict, there was issued 
another notable one by the Emperor Phocas^ which 
confirmed the right of the Roman See and Bishop to the 
Headship of all churches • expressly in contradistinction 
to their then only rival in Christendom, the See and 
Bishop of Constantinople.^ Another later and notable 
epoch of commencement to the 1260 years may have 
been constituted by it ; of which more hereafter.^ 

3. As to the subjection of themselves and their king- 
doms in religious matters to the Pope on the part of the 
Kings of Western Christendom^ it took place just as 
might have been inferred from the Apocalyptic descrip- 
tion of the Beast, very soon after their first emergence 
into political life.^ For the Angel after stating, " The 
ten Horns are ten Kings that receive authority as Kings 
at one and the same time with the Beast," follows it up 
thus in the next verse ; '^ These have one mind, andt(;/// 
give their power and authority to the Beast." And such 
was the fact. It seems that at the first emergence of 
their kingdoms, the Paganism or Arianism of most of 
the Gothic Princes was a bar to their personal and per- 
fect adhesion to the Roman See : notwithstanding the 
authority with which that See had been invested by the 
Roman Imperial Law, and the deep-rooted reverence felt 
towards it both by the clergy and the people. But first in 
A.D. 496 the Frank king Clovis, on occasion of his 
victory over the Allemanni, embraced the Catholic faith, 

' The authorities for this are Paulut Diaconut ; who says of the Emperor 
Phocas; '*Hic, rogante PapA Bonifacio, statuit sedem Romans et apostolicae 
ecdesis caput esse omnium ecclesiarum ; quia ecclesia Constaiitinopolitana pri- 
mam se omnium ecdesianim scribebat : " — and Anasiatiut ; who in his Ecclesias- 
tical History on the year A D. 606 observes : " Hie (Bonifacius) obtinuit apud 
Phocam Principem ut sedes apostolica Beati Petri Apostoli caput esse omnium 
ecclesiarum ; quia ecdesia Constantinopolitana primam se omnium ecclesiarum 
scribebat." 

' Both Papal and Protestant writers have attached weight to these Decrees of 
Jutlinian and Phocas. In Chap. ix. $ 2 of this my ivth Part I shall speak more 
fully on this point ; and on their constituting epochs of commencement to the 
1260 years. 

' The Pope's actttal authority in the Western Kingdoms must be distinguished 
from that l^al authority with which the Imperial Law invested the Popes. 
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as diat of Rome ; ^ and so received the title, transmitted 
downward through nearly 1300 years to the French 
Kings his successors, of Eldest son of the Church : then, 
in the course of the sixth century, the Kings of Bur^ 
gundy, ^ Bavaria J Spain^ Portugal, England.^ And then 
already, — that is by the time of Pope Gregory I. and 
Phocas, — there appeared on the part of these Western 
Princes indications of submission and subserviency to 
the Roman Pontiff, in all that concerned religion and the 
Church, as of inferiors to a superior,^ of children to a 
father,^ of common mortals to one that, like the Great 
Druid of their ancestral Paganism, was the chief mediator 

^ Gordon dates it 499. ' A.D. 509. Gordon. 

' Britain did not then owe to Rome its first conversion and its Church. In 
A.D. 190 Teitullian (in his Work against the Jews) speaks of "the Parthians 
and Medes, &c, and divers peoples of Gaul, and those parti of Britain which were 
innccestihle by the Romans, having been subdued by Christ." In 230 Origen 
(Horn. 4 on Ezek.) asks, " When did the land of Britain, before the coming of 
Christ, consent to the religion of one God ?" In Diocletian's persecution Britain 
had its martyrs, St. Alban, &c. In 314 it sent bishops to the Council of Aries. 
And Jerom in 378, and Chrysostom in 398, speak of the " churches established 
there," as " adoring one Christ and observing one rule of faith." — ^This by the way. 

^ E. g. King Sigismund of Burgundy, about the year 520, speaks of sharp re- 
bukes received from the Pope, in consequence of the intermission of their national 
assemblies; (" Quapropter Papa nobis mittit mordacia scripta;") — assemblies 
in which bishops then attended and exercised influence : and he orders their 
regular half-yearly meeting in obedience to him. Mailer's Hist. (Engl. Transl.) ii. 
17, 23. — ^Again King Recared of Spain in the Council of Toledo, A.D. 589, at 
which Arianism was renounced for Roman Catholicism, (see my p. 52 suprli,) 
assisted in passing a Canon of obedience to all the synodic Papal Epistles : viz. 
Canon I ; " Permaneant in suo vigore Conciliorum omnium constituta, simul et 
synodictB sanctorum praesuium Romanorum epistoUs." Hard. iii. 479. — ^The de- 
votion of the English Princes, immediately after their conversion to the Romish 
faith, A.D. 604, was illustrated by their collection of the Peter's penny. — See 
too Mosheim, v. 2. 2. 6. 

* " Pope," or Father, says Gibbon (vii. 37) of A.D. 500, "was now a name 
appropriated to the Roman Pontiff: " (and so Gregory VH afterwards. Hard. vi. 
1304, " Paps unicum est nomen in mundo :") it having been once the title of all 
bishops alike (Bingham, ii. 2. 8) . — Addrest by nations, it was an imperial, and 
originally a divine title. So Ovid to Augustus : 



And Horace ; 



Hoc tu per terras quod in ethere Jupiter alto 
Nomen habes ; homlnum tu pater, ille DeilUn. 

Hie ames dici Pater atque Princeps. 



See Spanheim de Usu Num. 717. — ^The title, as given to the Pope, was sometimes 
in the form Patri Patrum, So in the Letters of the Eastern Prelates, A.D. 536, 
(Hard. ii. 1218,) Uarpt war^pmp. The royal sense attached to it appeared (to 
borrow an illustration of date much later) in the legend of the medal of Pope 
Julius ni ; " Dominui JuUui Reip. Christiane ReiK ac Patter." Daub. 582. 
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and administrator of the dmae wnlh and fr¥or.' Tiie 

principle of the Unity of the Church, in the Romish not 
Scriptural sense, had begun to establish itself in men's 
minds ; ^ — I mean in that of the whole professing Church 
being intended to constitute one body, under one visible 
Head, Christ's Vicar the Pope. And the Western 
kingdoms had coalesced as one under him : just like the 
ten-homed Beast from the Sea under its eighth Head, in 
the Apocalyptic vision. 

I must not omit to add that both by the Theodosian 
and Justinian codes, — now generally received, at least on 
matters ecclesiastical, in the Barbaric kingdoms,' — a/i/i- 
heretical decrees came to be in force ; ^ and Bishops, and 
ultimately the Pope^ as we shall see more fully in the next 
Chapter, to be sole judges of heresy. And as very 
false doctrines (not unsupported, according to the well- 
known prophecy of the mode of Antichrist's manifesta* 
tion, hy false miracles^) constituted no small part of the 

^ See Mosh. viii. 2. 2. 6. 

' Wadd. 159, date$ this after the Gothic irruption. I have noted its com- 
mencement as made earlier. See my Vol. i. p 242, a passage already often pre- 
Tiously referred to by me ; and also Note ^ p. 132, suprii. 

' Milller (ii. 27) notes prominently the reception and influence of the Theodo- 
sian Ecclesiastical Code in Sftoin. Soon the church laws, framed on this basis, 
" became," he says, " terrible in Spain. Hatred of heretics was impressed on 
the people, and they delighted in blood." At p. 24 he speaks of its reception in 
Oaui also, by the Franks. 

^ By a Law of Theodosius 1 (Gib. y. 15) heretics {Ariant, as he meant) were 
made obnoxious to civil penalties. Justinian, A.D. 528, decreed against those 
who differed from his profession of faith, " Jubemus tales, tanquam confessos 
hcreticos, competenti animadversione subjugari." And Pope Pelaigius, A.D. 555, 
and Gregory I after him, called in against such the teadar arm. Hard. iii. 333, 4. 
Cave Hist. Litt. 

As an illustration of the speedy advance to a direct application of persecuting 
Papal laws against the saints, I may cite the Canon of the Roman Council held 
by Gregory II. about the year 730, against the Iconoclasts : *' Si quis imaginum 
sacrarum destructor extiterit, extorris sit ^ corpore D. N. Jesus Christi. vel totius 
ecdesite unitate." Gib. ix. 141. 

* " Whose coming is with iigna and lyinff wondert, ftc." 2 Thess. ii. 9. See 
on this my Note ^ p. 81 suprk, and also my remarks in the next chapter on the 
lamb-like Beast doing signs before the first Beast, its principal. Says Mosheim 
of the opening of the 7th century, " Every objection was silenced 1^ ^>peal to 
two things, — the authority of the church and miracles," vii. 2. 3. I. — Let me 
just make mention, ere passing on, of a curious legend of a mirsde wrought by 
Gregory I, given in Sigeberf s Chronicon. " Hie, inter ceteim pietatis opera, 
animam 'Hiyani quondam Impentoris, quamvis Fsgani, ll poenis infemi liberal! 
misenndo et plorando ll Deo obtinuit." 
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orthodoxy now sanctioned at Rome/ there resulted a 
les^al intolerance of the faith of the saints : which, whe- 
ther enforced at the time or not, furnished the ready 
means and occasion for their future persecution and op- 
pression. 



And now ere I pass from myjirst Section on the early 
and partialy to my second on the/i/// subsequent develop- 
ment of the power and wickedness of the Papal Antichrist, 
it seems fitting that I should pause a few moments on 
what may be called the transition period between the 
two ; — a period of some two centuries from Justinian 
and Pope Gregory to Pepin and Charlemagne. For in it 
there were completed certain changes in respect of three 
of the Gothic kingdoms, that were more immediately 
from their local site in contact with the Roman See ; — 
changes corresponding, as I conceive, to Daniel's remark- 
able prediction, of thrte out of the ten horns of the Ro- 
man Beast being plucked up and subjected before the 
Little Horn.* 

The coincidence in purport between this prediction of 
Daniel respecting Xh^ three Horns ^ and that of St. Paul 
respecting the Imperial let or hindrance in his time ex- 
isting,^ may probably have already struck the mind of 
the Reader. For if it needed that the Imperial power 
ruling at Rome should be removed, in order to the pri- 
mary actual development of the Antichrist, (agreeably 
with St. Paul's wonderful prophecy,) the same neces- 
sity would obviously require the removal, in order to its 
fuller development, of such of the ten horns as might 
have established themselves in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and be in a condition, with the plenitude 

1 Gregory authorized images, purgatory, pilgrimages, relics, and enforced clerical 
celibacy, &c. Wadd. 155, &c. Dupinv. 114. But indeed these things had become 
orthodox much earlier. Gibbon, v. 126, speaks of the worship of saints and 
relics as in vogue from soon after Constantine's death down to the Reformation. 
The truth of this I have abundanUy shown in my first Volume. 

' Dathe's rendering is propter illud. ' See p. 81, &c, supri. 
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of their royal power, to oppress or overawe it. — ^Now 
then, in looking at the list given in my fourth Chapter, 
we may mark three of the ten kings as thus character- 
ized.^ First the Vandals^ as rulers, within the Roman 
Bishop's own diocese, oi Corsica Bind Sardinia;^ secondly 
the Ostrogoths y the successors of Odoacer in the king- 
dom of Italy : and thirdly, the Lombards : which last 
although in the year A.D. 533 referred to far distant in 
Pannonia, were some 30 or 40 years after destined to 
conquer Lombardy, and afterwards to extend their con- 
quests to the very neighbourhood of Rome. — ^The man- 
ner in which these several powers overawed the Roman 
Bishops is matter of history.^ It was such as to make it 
evident that their removal from before it was essential to 
the full glory and expansion of the Papal spiritual power. 
And accordingly their removal constitutes one of the 
most prominent topics in the next pages of the history 
of Western Christendom. First, in 533, just after Jus- 
tinian's decretal Epistle before quoted, the horn of the 
Vandals in Africa, Corsica, and Sardinia, and presently 
after, that of the Ostrogoths in Italy, was rooted up by 
Justinian's forces under Belisarius. After which, and 



' I might dte three that were eradicated from before the Pope out of the list 
^rsl given ; viz. the Heruti under Odoacer, the Vandalt, and the Ottrogoihs. But 
it is needless ; the second list being, as I believe, the true one. Moreover, though 
the neighbourhood of Odoacer could not but be unpleasant to the Pope, he does 
not appear to have overawed him, like Theodoric or the Lombards. A Letter 
from Pope Gelasius, of the date 494, speaks of having successfully resisted Odo* 
acer's wishes on certain ecclesiastical matters : " Odoacro barbaro haeretico, c(km 
aliqua non fadenda prsciperet, Deo prsestante, nulla tenus permississe manifes- 
tum est." Hard. ii. 914. — Other expositors (as Peyrani, the Vaudois minister, 
in his Work on the Vaudois, p. 54) have supposed the HeruHan, Ostro/^oihie, and 
liombard horns to be the three meant. But they were not cotemporarily existent 
as horns of the Beast. The Herulian had been destroyed, ere the Lombard had 
zisen within the limits of the Roman Empire. * See p. 121, Note ' supti. 

' T%eodoric made his own approbation essential to the election of the Pope ; 
summoned Councils (as that of Aom^ to examine the charges against Symmachus) 
by his own authority ; and, on one occasion at least, personally oppressed the 
Pope. See Gibbon vii. 42. — ^The Fandal kings were not only Arians, but perse- 
cutors of the Catholics : in Sardinia and Cortica under the Roman episcopate, we 
may presume, as well as in Africa. (See the Treatise of Victor Vitentit on the 
subject ; which is further illustrated by the exile of the African Bishops, noted 
by me Vol. ii. p. 213, and in Hard. ii. 1055.) Their coast attacks too on Italy, 
and taking and sacking of Rome, are events notorious. — Of the lei and hindrance 
of the Lombards, Pope Stephen's Letter to Pepin, referred to Note ^, in the next 
page, sufficiently tells the tale. 
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the establishment of the Greek Exarchate at Ravenna, 
(a power that can never properly, I conceive, be reckoned 
among the ten horns of the prophetic Beast, emerging 
as the latter are said to have done, one and all, out of 
the Barbarian invading flood,)* the Lombards came in ; 
just as if to neutralize the Greek Emperor's power in that 
country, and prevent its domineering over the Pope at 
Rome, so as over the Patriarch at Constantinople:^ and 
for some years so divided the empire of Italy with them, 
as to allow of Gh-egory the Great and others acting inde- 
pendently the part of King^ as well as of Pope, at Rome.* 
At length in the course of the 8th century, the Lombard 
power altogether preponderating,^ and after the conquest 
of the Exarchate A.D. 752, acting like its predecessors 
in Italy to overawe the Roman See, the assistance of the 
Franks was called in by Popes Stephen II and Adrian I,^ 
from their devoted Gaulic province. And then the 
Lombard Horn was eradicated through the instrumen- 
tality of Pepin and Charlemagne, just like those of the 
Vandals and the Ostrogoths previously, never again to 

^ The Reader will doubtless be aware that the three horns plucked up, are by 
Sir I. Newton, Bishop Newton, and many others, interpreted as the Lombard 
power, the Qreek Exarchate, and the Dukedom of Rome under the Exarchate. 
Indeed Mr. Broolu (p. 431) says ; " The three horns plucked up are with tolerable 
unanimity declared to be Rome, Lombardy," (i. e. districts of) " and Raoenna ; 
which have now fonned the Papal territories for more than 1000 years." But 
besides that the Exarchate and the Dukedom of Rome, instead of being two of the 
original ten horns of the Beast that rose out of the Gothic inundation, had their 
origin from quite a different tource, and, in respect of time, were not eren in 
existence at the rise of the Beast, — besides this, the Dukedom of Rome, being 
the dependency of a dependency, could never, I conceive, be properly considered 
a horn. 

' That the inclination thus to domineer was not wanting to the Greeks, and 
would hare exerted itself had there been sufficient power to support it, appears 
fh>m the indignities heaped on the Pope by Belisarius in the year A.D. 537. See 
Gibbon vii. 238. Similar indignities were offered in 544 and 653 to the Popes 
Vigiliue and Martin by the Greek Emperors, through their Exarchs. Wadd. 162. 

' Gibbon, viil. 171, speaks of Gregory's temporal reign as well described by 
Sigonius. 

^ In this the weakness of the Exarchate the Greek Emperors courted, rather 
than attempted to oppress, the Popes. Thus A.D. 664 they formally abandoned 
the Imperial privilege of confirming the Papal election, exercised since Theo- 
doric ; (Encycl. Metrop. Hist. C. 53 ;) and 30 years after offered them homage ; 
as will be seen under the next Section. Moshdm, viii. 2. 2. 2, a little modifies 
the statement. 

* The Pope's Letter of application to Pepin was written in the name of St, 
Peter : saying that Peter and all the martyrs were interested in the deliverance 
of Rome from the Lombards. 
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be heard of in Christendom : and the Exarchate of Ra- 
venna/ together with other of the Lombard conquests, 
attached for ever to the Roman See, under the very sin- 
gular appellation of the Patrimony of Peter J^ 

It was, perhaps, to be inferred from the circumstance 
of the ten^horned Beast constituting the characteristic 
symbol of the Popedom for the fated 1260 years,^ that 
(except in what is elsewhere said of the tenth of the great 
city falling^) the number of Western kingdoms sub- 
ject to the Papal Head would, notwithstanding this triple 
eradication, be yet by additions or changes made up from 
time to time to its original complement : only so as that 
none should, like the eradicated three, oppress by imme- 
diate neighbourhood and superior force the Papal power. 

^ The Exarchate inchided the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and Fenara. 
Dependent on it was the Pentapolis ; which extended along the coast from 
Rimini to Ancona, and into the interior as ^ as the ridges of the Apennines. 
Gib. ch. 49. 

' The donation by Pepin was made A.D. 755 ; its confirmation and enlarge- 
ment by Chariemagne, A.D. 774. In 816 Louis I confirmed the gift of " tiie 
Dukedom of Rome." 

On Pepin's and Charlemagne's donations the account in Sir I. Newton, ch. 
ym, is full and interesting. He notices (p. 91) a piece of mosaic still existing, 
he says, at Rome, as late as the sixteenth century, which Pope Leo III caased to 
be made in his palace near the Church of St. John Lateran, in memory of his 
sending the banner of Rome to Chariemagne : in which mosaic Peter appeared 
with three keffs in his lap, reaching the pallium to the Pope with his right hand, 
and with his left the baimer of Rome to Charlemagne. And he interprets the 
three keys, as the keys of the three parte of his patrimony ; viz. Rome with its 
Ducky, Ravenna witk the Exarchate, and the territoTies taken frotn the Lombards, 
He also adds, " These were the three dominions whose crowns are now worn by 
the Pope." 

But there seems to be no certeinty in what he says either about the crowns or 
the keys, Muratori's account of the mosaic (Annali d'ltal. ad ann. 798) speaks 
of it as representing St. Peter giving the pallium to a Pope kneeling, viz. Leo ; 
and a banner to a king kneeling, viz. Charlemagne : but he says not a word of 
the three keys in Peter's lap ; nor, in the absence of any parallel and corrobo- 
rating representetion, (for where else is Peter seen with three, not two keys f) 
does it seem safe to trust the impression of certain antiquaries as to an obscure, 
perhaps half-effkced, part of an old mosaic. Such is Muratori's judgment. " Non 
si puA con sicurezza trovare la luce vera in mezzo a sifiatte tenebre." — ^As to 
the three crowns of the Papal tiara, though said by some with Sir I. N. to repre- 
sent the three States of the Church, yet the circumstance of the first being not 
assumed on the Episcopal mitre till aix>ut 1160 by Alexander III, the second by 
Boniface VIII as late as the year 1300, (in token, it is said, of temporat as well 
as sfririiuat dominion,) and the third soon after by Benedict XII, as Gibbon re- 
presente it,— or, as Ducange (Supplement on Regium) and Ferrario (ii. 428,) by 
Urban V,--it seems to me very questionable virhether this third might not have 
been added, as other writers have said, in token of the Papal fropketic character, 
as well as that of Priest and King, 

* So too in Daniel. ^ Apoc. zi. 13. See my Vol. ii. p. 420, ftc. 
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And this was very much the case. For first the Kingdom 
of Naples y which grew up in the middle age under Nor- 
man rule, and included both Southern Italy and Sicily ^^ 
— the representative in a manner, on that part of their 
territory, of the earlier Ostrogoths, — was held as a direct 
fief from the Pope.« Next Sardinia, recovered from 
Saracen rule by the Pisans, fell at length, but also as a 
Papal Fief, to the devoted Princes of Savoy.' Again, in 
North Italy Lombardy came under the government of a 
friendly Frank or German Emperor, residing far away 
beyond the Alps ; at least one friendly till the Popes were 
strong enough to brave his hostility. Meanwhile Central 
Italy, from sea to sea, continued still immediately under 
Papal rule. Moreover, with regard to the extent of the 
Papal subject kingdoms, the diminution through Saracen 
invasion was very much made up by the conquests of 
Charlemagne, Otho, and other sons of the Church, in 
northern and central Germany.* For all these conquests 
became spiritually subject to the Roman See. 



§11.— THE beast's PRIDE, SELF- EXALTATION, BLAS- 
PHEMIES, AND OPPRESSION OF THE SAINTS, AS FUL- 
FILLED IN THE FULL-GROWN PAPAL ANTICHRIST. 

I have in the preceding Section sketched the Popedom 
in its first anti-christian development and early growth ; 
and both in the various circumstantials attending it, and 
its pretensions as even thus early put forth, have traced its 
exact correspondence with the Apocalyptic Beast, and 
Antichrist of other cognate prophecies : — its occasion 
of development then when the old Imperial Roman Go- 

^ This was after a century or two of disorganization ; it which the state of 
South Italy, divided into bajxmies, says MOlier, resembled that of the Homeric 
age: adding that the Pope, though too weak himself to unite it, had yet strength 
enough to prevent its union under another Head. 

■ A.D. 1053. So Gibbon, x. 270 : " A tribute or quit-rent of twelve-pence 
was stipulated for every plough-land : and since this memorable transaction, the 
kingdom of Naples has remained above 700 years a fief of the Holy See." — ^A 
white horse was also annually sent to Rome in token of homage. 

' Ranke in his History of the Popes, iii. 190, speaks of Sicily and Sardinia as 
still in A.D. 1700 kx>ked on as Papal Fiefs. * See p. 123 suprii. 
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verncnent had been removed out of the way ; its local 
seat the seven hills of Rooie ; its constituency the ten 
Romano-Gothic kingdoms of the revived Western Em* 
pire ; its ruling head an evKnrovoc, or Bishop, with eyes as 
the eyes of a man : — which Bishop, like Judas, traitor and 
apostate, (indeed the head as well as product of the long 
previously progressing apostacy,) held out, as the actual 
basis of his authority, the very profession of being, with 
unlimited and only self-cognizable authority, Christ's 
one appointed Vicar on earth ; a translation in terms of 
the prophetic word Antichrist. — Pursuing the subject 
we shall, I doubt not, find all else that was predicted of 
the Antichrist^ as to both what he was to be, and what 
to doy after his manifestation, fulfilled in the later Papal 
history. Nor let me further delay entering on it, except 
to remind the reader that thus far the characteristic points 
noted from prophecy have been mostly admitted, indeed 
insisted on, as applicable to the Popedom by Papal wri- 
ters themselves. I subjoin an illustration or two below. ^ 

* On its seven-hilled teat, or its constUuenqf of the Western Kingdoms, it is 
needless to exemplify. I will therefore do so only on the two other points which 
most may seem to need it; viz. 1st, the fact of the removal of the old Roman 
Government having facilitated, and indeed been a necessary preliminary to, the 
establishment of the Popedom : 2ndp the fact of the Roman sacerdotal order and 
head answering to Daniel's symbol of the horn with eyes as the eyes of a tnan, 

1 . As to the removal of the old Roman Government, I shall cite two Romish 
writers ; viz. Damian, a celebrated Monk of the time of Hildebrund, and the orator 
of the tenth Session of the 5th Lateran Council. The former puts these remark- 
able words into the mouth of Jesus Christ, as addressing the Pope : " Ego claves 
totius universalis ecclesiae tuis manibus tradidi, et super eam te mihi Vicarium 
posui : et, si pauca sunt ista, etiam monarchias tradidi. Immo, sublato rege de 
medio, totius Romani imperii vacantis tibi jura permisi." (The passage is quoted 
by Ho/tom, Mid. A. iL 275).— The latter (Harduin \x. 1789) thus speaks of Con- 
Btantine's removal of his imperial seat to Byzantium. " Constantinus k divin& 
grati& afflatus, sceptrum imperii orbis et tirbis vero Creatori Deo, et homini in 
sede BvA Romani SUvestro, Pontifici Maximo in jure primavo Christi, setemi 
sacerdotis, plene cessit ; aliamgue sedem concessione Apostolic^ gucesivit^ et sub 
obedientift sedis Apostolicae in Byzantio erexit."* — In which statement there is 
a reference, I presume, to the famous forged Decretals of Constantine. 

2. " With eyes as the eyes of a man." — The symbol is used generally of the 

* Protestant writers also note this. So e. g. Dean fVaddington. In his sketch 
of the rise of the Papal supremacy he notices, as one of its three principal instni* 
mental causes, the removal of the civil Government from Rome to Ravenna by the 
Emperor Honorius : the other two being, 1st, The Pope's dignity as Patriarch o€ 
the West ; 2. the Popes grounding their primacy, not on the circumstance of 
Rome being the Imperial City, but on their being successors to Peter, and with 
the power ^ the keys; that same that I have at large dwelt upon under the 
former Section of this Chapter. — Let me add that Pareus too notes the effect of 

VOL. III. L 
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The period involved Id the comprehensive glance that 
vee have now to take, in pursuing the history, is a large 
one : seeing that it ranges over near 1000 years, from 
Charlemagne to Gregory VII, from Gregory to Boni- 
face VIII, from Boniface to Leo X and the Reformation, 
and from Leo to the French Revolution. Of the which 
its four constituent parts,^ the first ^ (to use the Walden- 
sian simile') may be regarded as that of the Papal Anti- 
christ's growth into a perfect man ; the two next those of 
his continued maturity ; the fourth that of his decline : 
— just as the earlier period ^ from Theodoric and Justinian 
to Charlemagne, was that of his vigorous childhood or 
early youth. But through one and all, from youth to ma- 
turity, and maturity to decline, he appears on the page 
of history ever answering to the Apocalyptic description 
before us. The evidence abounds in profusion. But it 
needs not (especially as considering the historic illustra- 
tions elsewhere given by me of the same subject,^) that 
I should here offer of it any more than a very slight and 
brief sketch. 

EpiMcopacy in the reported Decree of Pope Pius I, Hard. i. 96. " Plebs non epis- 
copum accuBCt : Episcopi k Deo sunt judicandi, ^t eos Hbi ocuht elegit." Con- 
cordant with which is the expression of the Greek Emperor Constantine to the 
Roman Synod A.D. 679, after the 6th General Council ; rovs nft §tac\iia-tat 
o^BaXfAovs TQvs If pf Of ^oftcr. — More particularly it is applied to the Roman 
See tmd Pope. So Anastasius the Librarian to Pope Adrian. After comparing 
the five Patriarchal Sees to the five senses, he makes the Roman See to answer 
to the eye-tight, as having oversight, so as no other, over the whole Church. 
" Inter quas tedet quia Romana prsecellit, non immerito vinii comparatur ; qui 
profiecto cunctis sensibus pneeminet, acutior illis existens, et communlonem, 
sicut nuUus eonim, c&m omnibus habens." Hard. v. 754. — ^So again Pope Inno- 
cent IV, in his sentence against the Emperor Henry ; " Ad apostoliae dignitatis 
apicem assumpti, omnium Christianorum merita intimae considerationis ocuto 
discemere debemus." Hard. vii. 381. Other examples occur ib. 1321, 1338, 
1353. And in similar figure St. Bernard (De Consid. ii. 6) says to Pope Euge- 
nius, " Qui speculator super omnia constitueris." — ^So was the Pope's the oeuiut 
pattorcUis tcwr* 9(pxn^' 

> The 1st from about A.D. 800 to 1080 ; the 2nd from 1080 to 1300; the 3rd 
from 1300 to 1517 ; the 4th from 1517 to 1793. ' See my Vol. ii. p. 355. 

' Especially in the Chapter iii. Part iii. on Leo X, with regard to the Papal 
pride and blasphemies ; and in those on Apoc. ix. 20, and on the Witnesses, 
Vol. ii. pp. 20, 28, 375, &c, with regard to the Papal oppresssion of the saints, 
and Papal cruelties. 

the imperial removal, p. 428 ; and Daubut, p. 578, contrasts the very different 
cote of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchs, oppressed by the residence of the Em- 
peror in the same city : on which see my Note ^ p. 127. Compare too De Pradf s 
account of Napoleon's intention of transferring the Pope to Paris ; so to have 
him under his eye, and in subjection. Quat. Concordats, VoL ii. p. 257. 
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I. And, first, of the Beast's pride and blasphemies. 
*' There was given unto him a mouth speaking great 
things^ and blasphemies." — ^The fulfilment of this, in all 
the plenitude of the symbol, was involved, we may truly 
say, in the Papal assumed character as Christ's Vicar, 
i. e. as Antichrist.' For assuming, as the Pope falsely 
did, to be Christ's Vicar on earth, let me ask, how 
could he but utter great things and blasphemies ? — For 
example, could he who represented the Judge of all be 
amenable to man's judgment ? We have already seen 
the Pope's early and solemn deprecation of the idea -? 
and, as time went on, still the same was asserted by his 
great mouth. He might judge all, but could be judged 
by none : might make laws, but was above laws.^ (Did 

* Apoc. xiii. 2. describes this as a limCt mouth. And it is observable that the 
▼exy 83rmbol of a lion's mouth, tpeaking great things, is ascribed eulogistically by 
Pope Nicolas I. to Pope Leo the Great, the earliest founder of the Popedom : — 
" Nisi imitator scilicet iUius Leonis de quo scriptum est» Vicit Leo de tribu Juda, 
divinitfts exdtatus, m aperient, totum orbem et ipsos quoque Augustos concu- 
teret, et ad pietatem commoneret, religio Catholica penltus corruisset." The ex- 
tract is given by Daubuz, p. 580. — ^And so Hincmar of the same Leo, Harduin v. 
402 ; ** Magnus Leo maximo nigitu de urbe Roro4, orbis scilicet capita per 
totum mundum intonat." See too my Vol. ii. p. 57. 

I conceive*that Daniel's 4th Beast's " mouth speaking great ihing^* (Dan. vii. 
8) was symbolized in the vision as a great mouth, like the great lion'like mouth 
of the Apocalyptic Beast. In similar figure wrote Sophocles, Antig. 127, Ztvs 
^yap p.€y aK^is y^wvaifs KOfiwes ^c^x^^ifMi' And Shakespear, King John ; 

" Here's a large mouth indeed. 
That spits forth death and mountains, rocks, and seas." 

Of course, however, the symbol of the lion^s mouth, while signifying this, must 
also be considered to have had reference to the strength of the Papal antitype to 
tear the saints; just as the beear*s feet represented his power to oppress them. 
A^aai xo^m' o8orr«r, says Anacreon ; and Ovid, Armatis unguibus ursos. 

* I beg to refer the reader generally, on the subject of this Section, to Gieseler's 
Ecdes. Hist. Period Ui § 61. 

' In the Roman Council of A.D. 503, under Pope Symmachus. See p. 133. 

* In the time of Charlemagne, A.D. 799, a Roman Council enacted precisely 
the same part as that convened by Theodoric. The Pope having been accused, 
the Council declined to hear his accusers ; declaring that he who was judge of all 
men was above being judged by any other than himself : and on his coming in, 
and asserting his innocence, he was considered as acquitted. Sir Isaac Newton 
on Daniel, p. 86, notes this from Anastasius. — So again Urban ii ; (Hard. vi. ii. 
1650 :) " tipm soli fas est de omni eoclesii judicandi : ipseautem nuUius subjacet 
judicio." — ^Afterwards in the Canon Law it was said ; " Pontificem constat k 
Principe Constantino Deum appellatum ; nee posse Deum ab hominibus judicari 
manifeatom est :" an argument urged in nearly these words by Pope Nicolas I. 
to the Emperor Michael, A.D. 860. Gratian Decret. Dist. 96, apud Daubuz 581. 

Daubuz calls the Canon Law and Decretals the Pope's Orade, p. 587, 595. 
Nor without reason. See Mosheim zii. 2. 1. 6, and Gieseler ib. S 60, on the fact 
of their true expression of the Papal mind : especially as illustrating the Pope's 
fit daim to the appellative oiv^s, the extract from Turrecremata, ib. 262. 

L 2 
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the remembrance never cross his mind, we may think, 
of the ayofAo« or lawless one, of St. Paul's prophecy ?*) — 
Again, could earthly kings be esteemed equal by him ? 
Was it not Christ's own appointment that he should be 
head over all, in his place, on earth f and the power of 
the keys given him, from which not kings even might 
plead exemption ?^ His exaltation and superiority in this 
character above all royal Majesty he declared to be that 
of the sun above the moon ;^ and that it was fit that all 
Princes should kiss his feet. Their kingdoms in fact were 
but held from him.^ It was his to make kings and un- 
make, to assign kingdoms, and take them away.^ He 

1 See my p. 66 supri. 

' So in the Roman Council held A. D. 877 (Hard. vi. 184) ; " Papam ipse 
Christus omnium nostrum, ad vicem suam, voluit esse caput in terns." 

' So Pope Gregory VII. " I cannot find," he said, on excommimicating the 
Emperor, " that when the Lord confided to Peter the keys of heaven and hell, 
he made any exception in favour of kings." 

* So Innocent III. — It was not fit, he also said, that any man should be in- 
vested with authority who did not serve and obey the Holy See ; and that he 
would not endure the least contempt of himself, or of God, whose place he held 
on earth. Wadd, p. 344. — ^The imperial title Ju^u»tu9 Cfftfiaros) given by the 
Pope to Charlemagne and his successors, and the nearly equivalent title of His 
Majesty, given to others of the Western Kings, made the fulfilment of St. Paul's 
prophecy in this Papal super-regal self-exaltation more literally striking. See 
p. 82 suprk. 

* Ducange on the word Imperator, quotes from Glaber Rodulphus, A.D. 900, 
the Pope's " optimum decretum " following ; " Ne quisquam audacter Romani 
Imperii sceptrum gestare Princeps appetat, seu Imperator dici aut esse valeat, 
nisi qucm Papa sedis RomaruB monim probitate aptum elegerit Reipublics, eique 
conuniserit insigne Imperiale." 

It has been said that Pope Constantine A. D. 706 was the first Pope that 
claimed the right of confirming temporal princes in their kingdoms. And per- 
haps correctly. 

* Baronius relates (Foulis, Roman Treasons, p. 115,) that on St. Medard's 
building a church at Soissons, Gregory I, in giving it certain privileges, declared 
in the Deed that the King sfiottU be degraded or deposed who violated them ; and 
so furnished an early precedent to succeeding Popes. But the deed is suspected. 
We have, however, an authentic accoimt of the deposition of the race of Clovis 
by Pope iSachary in the 8th century : and afterwards came Gregory VII's dispo- 
sal of the German empire as a fief of St. Peter ; deposing Henry, and conferring 
the crown on Rodulphus. The crown then sent the latter had this verse inscribed 
on it ; • 

Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodulpho. 

He farther declared France tributary to Rome, England a fief of Rome and tri- 
butary ; as also Spain, Saxony, &c, and Naples, an admitted fief. See Wadding- 
ton, ch. xvi. p. 283.-^The later subjection of King John of England by Inno- 
cent III, and, after his deposition, the redonation to him of the kingdom as a 
Papal fief, moreover, in the case of Philip and Otho, his disposal of the German 
Empire, (Wadd. 342) are well known. — ^Daubuz, p. 585, states that Pope iEneas 
Sylvius proposed even to the Turkish Sultan to give him a legal title to the Greek 
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kicked the imperial crown, on one occasion of the coro- 
nation of an enaperor, in token of it.' On another, '* Is 
not the King of England my bondslave ?" was the voice 
from the great mouth :^ and yet again ; '' He hath set 
me as prince over all nations, to root out and to pull 
down, to destroy and to build."^ — ^The promises of the 
latter day made to Christ, he cited as made to him ; (so 
changing times and laws, according to the prophecy :^) 
and proclaimed that the glory of the predicted consum- 
mation consisted but in this, that all kings throughout 
the whole world should then at length bow down to him^ 
all nations do him service.* 

Then as Christ*s appointed representative and imper- 
sonator, did not each ecclesiastical and spiritual preroga- 
tive, office, and title of the Lord Christ attach to him ? ^ 
If Christ the good shepherd over his sheep-fold, was not 
he, the Pope, the same?^ If Christ the door of the 
sheep, was not he the door ?® If Christ the truths was 
not he the depository, source, and oracular expounder of 
truth ; even as one equally independent, authoritative, 
and infallible ?^ If Christ the Holy One, was not he 

empire, if he would assist him. Again there were the grants of the Indies to 
Spain and Portugal, mentioned in my Vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. 

Even in our own days, and in the time of his deep temporary humiliation under 
Napoleon, the same authority was asserted. " Qu'ils apprennent," said Pius VII, 
in his excommunication of Napoleon, June 10, 1809, '' qu'ils sont soumis par la 
loi de Jesus Christ k notre tr6ne, et k notre commandement." Abh6 de Pradt, 
Quatre Concordats. 

* This was Pope Cdestin III. A.D. 1191, on occasion of the coronation of 
Henry VI. The foct is noted by Baronius ad Ann. 1191 : "But our Lord the 
Pope sate in the pontifical chair, holding the imperial crown between his feet, and 
the Emperor bending his head received the crown, and the Empress in the same 
manner, from the feet of our Lord the Pope. But our Lord the Pope instantly 
struck with his foot the Emperor's crown, and cast it upon the ground ; signify- 
ing that he had the power of deposing him from the Empire, if he were unde- 
serving of it. The Cardinals however lifted up the crown, and placed it on the 
Emperor's head." — ^The proceeding is noticed also by Martene De Rit. ii. 204, 
Jortin, Ecc. Hist. iii. 245, and Pufifendorf apud Clarke on the Dragon, p. 316. 

« This was Innocent IV. Le Bas' Wiclifi; p. 67. 

' The words of Pope Boniface VIU. against Philip King of France ; and of 
Pius IV. in his solemn excommunication of our Queen Elizabeth. 

' Dan. vii. 25. Mede^s explanation. ' See Vol. II. pp. 72, 81. 

' Cardinal Bellarmine (writing under Papal sanction) expressly affirms that 
every title which is in Scripture given to Christ, appertains also to the Pope; and, 
to guard against misapprehension, he gives a copious enumeration of them. 

7 So in Julius's BuU of Indiction of the 5th Lateran Council; "Ego Pastor 
bonus." " Southey, Book of the Church, p. 82. 

' Independent even of sacred Scripture, and against it. So in the Canon Law; 
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the same ; and did not the title distinctively and alone 
belong to hira of His Holiness ? If Christ the hus- 
band of the Churchy was not he her husband ? With 
the marriage ring in the ceremonial of his inauguration 
he signified it ;' with his great voice in the Canon law 
and the Papal bulls he proclaimed it to the world.^ As 

"P&pa contrik Apostolum dispensat, et contrk Canones Apoetolorum : item contri 
Vetus Testamentum." "Papa potest contrii Apoetolum dispensare." " Dispen- 
sat in evangelio interpretando ipsum/' — ^The Holy Scriptures even> it was said, 
derived their authority from him. " Si Vetus Novumque Testamentum sunt 
recipienda, non qu6d Codid Canonum ex toto habeantur annexa, sed qu6d de his 
recipiendis Sancti Paps Innocentii prolata videatur esse sententia/* The ex- 
tracts are given by Daubuz, p. 582. — See too my Vol. II. p. 64, on his authorizing 
and settling the Scripture Canon. I need hardly mention again his retention of 
the Apocryphal Books in it, agreeably with the original arrangement of Pope 
Grelasius. — ^The Papal claims to infaUiiility, begun by Pope Gelasius, says Jortin, 
are too notorious to need the adduction of evidence. The ultrd'tnoniane Ro- 
manists indeed say that the if^faUibility of the Romish Church resides in the 
Pope and Council jointly ; but the Cis-Alpine and Italian divines, including of 
course the Popes themselves, that it resides in the Pcpe personally. 

It is observable that Gregory Nyssen, on account of Euuomius adulterating 
Scripture, and perverting it to his purpose, calls him Antichrist ; thus closing his 
xith Oration contr^ Eunomium ; 'O yap rwr ra Xpira \oyw¥ Ktfptmrtpas ras iBtus 
^pas avodci^ou ^iXoyuicotp^ ri ay aX\o KvpiMS, icai 8X' Amxpirof Xtyotro ; (Suicer 
on Antichrist.) Jerom added ; " Mutabit, et augere tentabit (sc. AniicJiristui,) 
sacramenta ecclesise." And, accordantly therewith, addition to the sacraments 
was also made, and on the same authority, by the Popes. 

' In the degeneracy of the Roman empire during the third and fourth centu- 
ries the language suffered : and^ instead of the former simplicity and directness 
of pereonal address, abstract qualities, suitable as was supposed to the office or 
station fiUed by an individual, were addressed, — Your Majesty, Your Grace, &c. ; 
a strange custom which has come down to the present times. In the eocleiiat- 
tical phraseology the same change naturally occurred as in that of the state. 
C/nristians having been called generally by the apostle a holy people, and Christian 
ministers and bishops being supposed to be such more espedally, the titles of 
Your Grace, Your Holiness ('H doionris aov), and other such appellations were 
given to the Bishop. (See Eusebius, 406, 452 ; Hard. i. 759 ; Augustin, vili. 
p. 1, &c.) But when the Popes established their power, just as they abstracted 
from the general body of the bishops and clergy the power of the keys, &c., and 
concentrated it in themselves, so they appropriated to themselves distinctively 
the title of Your Holiness^ as the proper Papal title. See Note ^ p. 138 supti. 

' It was an early custom that on the consecration of a Bishop, the Metropo- 
litan, who by right performed the ceremony, should place in the hands of the 
prelate a mg*, as well as a crosier ; the former in symbol of his spiritual con- 
nexion with the Church he was to govern, as the latter of his pastoral duties. 
" Annulos," said the 2nd Lateran Council, " in quibus ad ipsos pertinens (Qu. 
pertinentis ?J eedesuB desponsatio exprimitur." Hard. vi. ii. 1215. It was the 
attempt, in fact, of the Gernum Emperors to present these emblems of spiritual 
authority, that caused the celebrated parrel between Gregory VII. and the Em- 
peror Henry, and the wars of the investiture. See Waddington, ch. xvi. p. 279. 
In the case of the Pope's consecration the rt9i^ is given in token of his marriage 
to the Church Universal. So Martene dft Rit. ii. 89 ; quoted by me Vol. ii. p. 51, 
Note*, 

' The Canon Law frequently calls the Pope the Huiband of the Church ; which, 
says Daubuz, p. 582, BeUarmiiK explains by saying etiam Christo secluso, " even 
to the exclusion of Christ." — ^fhe appellation is frequent. I may refer to my 
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to the power of the keys of Christ's church and kingdom 
given him, it extended into the invisible world. He 
opened with them, and who might shut ; shut and who 
might open ? With his indulgences, as the Lamb of God, 
taking away the sins of the world,' he assured the faith- 
ful of forgiveness and of Heaven ;* yea, by their power 
evoked suffering souls out of purgatory,^ thereby boast- 
ing to surpass the Saviour himself in his range of mercy :^ 
with his anathemas, like his prototype Jupiter with his 
thunderbolts,^ doomed rebels to HelL^ The very Spirits 
of heaven that fell were not subject to him : so that he 
might bid the Angels to charge themselves with the souls 
of the Jubilean pilgrims that died in obeying his invita- 
tion to Rome.^ Nay it was his prerogative to add to the 
celestial choir. By his canonizing edicts he distinctively 
elevated whom he pleased of the dead into Saints of an- 
gelic rank and privilege ; thenceforward to form part of 
heaven's own hierarchy, and to be made objects to living 
men of adoration and worship.^ 

sketch of the orations in the fifth Latenm Council, given Vol. II. p. 79, &c. for 
a specimen : where the Pope, being present, received it as but his due. 

' See the address of the Sicilian ambassadors noted by me p. 157 infrk : lan- 
guage accepted by the Pope, like all the rest, as but his due. 

' See in my Vol. ii. p. 66, the glaring exemplification of this, as given by the 
Papal agent Tetzel, before the Reformation ; and the fEusimile of one, here 
engraved, that was issued after the Reformation. — And compare Tertullian's in- 
dignation at the assumption of any such power by the Roman or any other Pon- 
tiff; " Audio enim edictum esse propositum, et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex 
Maximus, qu6d est Episcopus Episooporum, edicit. Ego et rocBchise et fomica- 
tionis deUcta poenitentise functis dimitto. O edictum I Absit it spbns4 Christi 
tale prseconium!" De Pudicit. c. 1 . But this, says Shepherd, may have had re- 
ference only to the relaxation of ecclesiastical censures. (Com. Prayer, ii. 485.) 

■ See again Vol. ii. p. 67. — Compare the reported act by Gregory I. Note *, 
p. 139. 

^ So it was stated in Theses that were publicly discussed in the time of Tetzel 
and Leo X. 

* At Rome the statue of Jupiter was changed into that of Peter by the substi- 
tution of two keys for the thunderbolt originally in his hand. So Daubuz, p. 
569, and Sir W. Cockbum's St. Bartholomew, p. 176. See too the assimilation 
in Castalio's verse quoted in my Vol. ii. p. 59. 

' " Vinclis anathematis obligatus in gehennft c&m diabolis deputabitur." So 
Pcpe Adrian II. Ducange on Excommunicaiio. 

* Giannona's Naples, B. xxii. ch. 8. I have already alluded to this, Vol. ii. p. 18. 
" The first canonization by Popes was that of Udalric by Pope John XV. A.D. 

993. Mosh. ix. 2, 3, 4 ; x. 2, 3, 4. " Romanus Pontifex," said Pope Alexander VI . 
A.D. 1494, on his canonization of Archbishop Anselm, " viros claros et electos 
.... inter sanctos debet collocare, et ut sanctos ab omnibus Christi fidelibus coli, 
venerari, et adorari mandare." Hard. ix. 1552. And by a Decree of Pope Urban 
VIII. dated March 13, 1625, it was provided that the images of departed saints 
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Was it not then with reason that he claimed to be 
viewed and worshipped as Christ ;' and averred that to 
pretend to rivalry with him was to act as Antichrist;* to 
violate his Canons, blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ?^ 
Yea, as Christ was God, (mark the manner in which this 
great truth of Christianity was held by him, — even as a 
usurper and robber might exalt the dignity of a crown 
plucked away from the rightful and royal head, and put 
upon his own,)* — I say as Christ was God^ he too was to 
be looked on as Vice-God,** and so as God.^ Indeed 

may not be exhibited with a glory round their heads, nor lighted candles set be- 
fore them, nor anything else implying veneration or worship be shown or addrest 
to them, before they have been canonized or beatified by the Apostolic See. See 
the Bullarium Romanum, Vol. iv. p. 83. (How exactly similar the law of Pagan 
apotheoses, as reported by Tertullian, adv. Gent. "^Maledictum est ante awoOtwffiw 
deum Cccsarem nuncupare.") — ^An interesting picture of the Ceremonial of 
canonization is given in Picard's Book on the Ceremonies Religieuses. 

^ So he was addressed frequently, and received it, like his other titles, as dis- 
tinctively and only his due : e. g. by Bernard ; " Considera te esse .... Ficarium 
Christit CAritium Domini.'* Ep. to Pope Eugenius III. Lib. iv. ch. 7. So also 
ill the Councils, &c. See in my Note % p. 134 suprk, how early Bnnodius, the 
oracle of the then Roman Council, thus addrest him : and also oUier illustrations 
in my sketch of the Leonic Pageant and fifth Lateran Council, Vol. ii. p. 54. — 
Let me add yet another. It was the command of Gregory VII. (Hard. vi. 1304,) 
** Papae solius nomen in ecclesiis recitetur; and Southey observes that men were 
required to bow at the Pope's name (so recited) as at Christ's. Book of the 
Church, p. 190. 

^ So, when there were two or more rival Popes, they branded their rivals as 
Anlichrists. In this they only adopted the phraseology of St. Bernard against 
the Anti-Pope Anacletus : " Ecce Ckristut Domini, iste Innocentius, positus est 
in ruinam et in resurrectionem multorum. Nam qui Dei sunt libenter junguntur 
ei : qui autem ex adverso stat aut Antichritti est, aut Anliehristtu." Ep. 124. 
So too that of Pope Leo, given by me Note ^ p. 131 supri. 
' So Brightman, p. 441 : and Daubuz, p. 582. 

* Sec p. 58 suprk. — I would beg those who make such a distinction in modem 
days between the Socinian and the Papal heresies, to consider this. For my own 
part I would rather a man should decry and deny me any honour I might be en- 
titled to, — ^than that he should exalt it in value, after having robbed me of it, 
and appropriated it to himself, only to exalt thereby his own dignity. 

* "Romanus Pontifex non puri hominis sed veri Dei vicem gerit in terris." 
Decret. Greg. i. 7. 3. Gieseler, § 61, Note *. So in the Jesuit's famous theses, of 
which Bishop Bedell wrote from Venice, A,D. 1608; theses dedicated to the 
reigning Pope, Paul V. and not disowned by him : on the top of which, printed 
as they were in the form of a tower, an altar was depicted, and the Pope's pic- 
ture under it ; with the inscription, " Paulo V. Vice- Deo, ChristianBe Rei-PubUcee 
Monarchse Invictisaimo,. et Pont{ficMB Omnipoientia Coiiservatori Acerrimo." 
Sir Culling Smith, in a late pamphlet, notices the following title of & book pub- 
lished with the sanction of the Neapolitan censorship in 1724, and which illus- 
trates the common appUcation of this title Vice God to the Popes, even in the 
xviiith century : " Istoria dell' antica Republica di Amalfi, Consecrata al Vice-Deo 
Benedetto decimo-terzo Pontefice Ottimo Massimo : Con licenza dei Superiori." 

On the inscription to Paul V, first mentioned, a word more in my Chap. viii. 
on the Number at the Beast. (BedeU's Life by Monck Mason, p. 68.) 

® So the Papal Casuists ; " Honorem qpi debetur Christo,. secundikm qu6d 
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in one point of view was he not almost above God? As 
it was his by canonization to make every other trtpourfjut, 
or object of worship, was it not also his, both person- 
ally and by delegation to the priesthood under him,^n 
the act of transubstantiation to make God ? Yes ! even 
thus high above heaven rose up his pride and blasphemy. 
Nor did he hesitate to give public sign of it. Behold 
him on the high altar in St. Peter's, there sitting to be 
adored on his consecration : ^ i. e. making God's own 
altar, in God's own temple, to be to him, when receiving 
the world's adoration, but as a footstool. 

Thus did the Pope fulfil, — I might almost say more 
than fulfil, — what was here said of the great words and 

Beta est, deberi Popm; quia honor debetar potestati. Sed una est potestas 
ChTXMtit secund^ quod Deus est, et PaptB." Noted by Vitringa, p. 797, from 
Heidegg. Myst. Bab. And again, Innocent in the Deoetals, apud Gieseler ubi 
supra; "Deus quia Dei Vtcariu*;** also the Canon Law's statement, before re- 
ferred to, that Constantine called the Pope a God ; with the f^loss, Our Lord Ood 
the Pope. So that the famous Gerson's saying to the same eflfect, about one 
particular Pope, might have been aptly generalized *. " Lea Bulles de Jean XXIII. 
commencent par un mensonge ; SenHtew det Serviteura de Dieu. U devoit 
plutAt s'instituler Seigneur det Seigneurs. Aussi bien se vante fil d'avoir autant 
de puissance que Jesus Christ en possMe, comme Dieu et homme." Gkiers. Hist, 
de r£gl. ii. 38. 

The frequency of the application of the title of God to the Pope, and of the 
Pope's receiving it as but his due, makes it surprising that Mr. Maitland should 
have written as he has on the subject. Besides the above from his own Canon 
Latr, I have given various other examples in my account of Leo's inauguration. 
See my Vol. ii. pp. 64, 79, &c. Others might be easily multiplied. So the in- 
scription of which Daubuz speaks as on the gate of Tolentino, and of which the 
Pope could scarce be ignorant. 

Paulo iii. Opt. Max. in terris Deo : 
So sundry other Poems of Leo the Tenth's time, which must have come under 
his cognizance, given in the Appendix to Roscoe's Leo X, Numbers Ixxi, Ixxii, c. 
Of which take as a specimen the two following verses from the last : 

Si servire Deo \erk est regnare, Leoni 
Dum servis regnas : nam Leo in orbe Deus. 
The Sacrum Ceremoniale, again, (Daub. 581) has the phrase, " Sedes Dei, id est 
Sedes Apostolica." — I will only add one more exemplification ; and that from a 
writer in whom, more almost than any other, the Papal mind may be regarded 
as expressed, I mean Baronius. When speaking of John, the Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch, contesting the title of Universal Bishop with the Pope, he likens it to 
the act of the apofto/e Angel rising against the Most High Ood. Wadd. 154. 
Is not the conscious receiver of stolen goods a partaker in the crime f Such was 
Herod's guilt; Acts xii. 25. But it was surely small in comparison with that 
of the Ptopes.— -Compare on the whole subject Cranmer's extracts from the Canon 
Law given by Burnet. 

' Even the Romish Priest Eustace, cannot help exclaiming against this. In 
the Appendix to his Travels in Italy, after observing that " the Pope receives 
the homage of the Cardinals seated on the high altar of St. Peter," he adds ; 
" Why should the altar be made his footstool r Why the throne of the victim 
Lamb converted into the footstool of a mortal ? " 
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blasphemies against God and his name,^ spoken by the 
great mouth of the symbolic Beast of the Apocalypse. 

Little did the blind bard of Chios think, that there 
would ever exist on this world^s theatre a succession of 
living men that would so realize his most daring ideal 
personification.^ — Great was the mystety of godliness y — 
God, the Eternal God, as Christ, humbling him- 
self TO BE Man. Great, in measure only second to 
this, was the counter -mystery of iniquity ^ so as it was 
seen when unfolded in its perfection, Man, mortal 

MAN, exalting HIMSELF, IN THE ASSUMED CHARACTER 

OF Christ's Vicar, to be as God. 

2. But could he succeed and gain submission to these 
his pretensions ? Was it possible that such self-exaltation 
above man, as well as blasphemy and impiety against 
God, should be deferred to ? — In regard of die Beast 
in the prefiguration , the Angel declared that such would 
be the case, both with kings and people. '' These kings 
have one mind, and shall give their power and strength 
unto the Beast :" ' and again : ** All the world wondered 
after the Beast / and they worshipped the Beast, saying, 

1 Compare John x. 33 ; " We stone thee for hUuphemy : because thou, being 
a man, makest thyself equcU with God ;" — indeed this was the charge on which 
the High Priest condemned Christ : Matt. uivi. 64, 65. Compare also another 
kind of blasphemy against God, noted Matt. ix. 3 ; "He blasphemeth : for who 
can forgive iii», but God only V To either charge of blasphemy the Pope must 
alike plead. Guilty ! 

^ I cannot but cite in illustration, the following from the " Speculum Vitae 
Humanae" of Rodericus Sancius, a Romish Bishop and Referendary of Pope 
Paul II : (the book was published at Rome, of course by authority, in 1468, and 
many times afterwards :) " Obtundit omnem humanum intellectum illius sacra- 
tissimi statils migestas. Si nihil in hoc sseculo excellentius statu simplidum 
sacerdotum, quid cogitandum est de summo Pontifice qui vices veri Dei 
gerit in terris ? qui non ad humanum tantilm prindpatum, sed ad divinum, non ad 
principandum solium mortalibus sed angelis, non ad judicandum vIyos sed mor- 
tuos, non in terrfiL soliim sed in coelo." The passage is dted by Gieseler, iii. 263. 

' Apoc. xvii. 13. 

* The force of the phrase " wondered after the Beast," -a phrase used both in 
xiii. 3, 90«uttaa$ii cy 6\jf rp y^ cnruroi re ^ijpcs. and in xvii. 8, Bavfiaaoprtu 6i 
K«roiK8rrffs <iri Ttft yiis fiKtmwru to $nptop, is illustnted by Mr. Daubuz from 
the following line of Euripides, Medea, 1141 ; 

AMnroira i* if¥ vwf turn aa Btivitafotuv 
and so shown to imply the deference, awe, and subjection yielded by an inferior 
to a superior. 
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Who is like unto the Beast ? Who is able to make war 
with him ? And power was given him over all kindreds 
and nations : and all that dwell on the earth shall wor- 
ship him, whose names are not written in the Lamb's 
book of life.** — And, in regard of the Popes prefigured, 
the fact of universal submission to them is almost the 
most notorious, as well as most wonderful fact, in the 
history of Western Christendom. 

Thus as respects the submission of kings. Already in 
the eighth century this was Gregory the Second's boast 
to the Greek Emperor ; * * All the kings of the West re- 
verence the Pope as a God on earthy^ Its truth was 
manifested when his successor Stephen entered France 
as a suppliant. For Pepin and his Franks received him, 
we read, as a Divinity J^ In similar devotedoess Pepin, 
when aspiring to the French crown, applied to the Pope 
to authorize his usurpation : and, on his sanction, both 
the nation and western world implicitly acquiesced in the 
title. ^ Even in Charlemagne^ s case, though he grasped 
in his hands, on investiture with the imperial title, a 
paramount sovereignty, yet was it an act of deference as 
towards a superior, to receive the title and empire as the 
Pope's donation.^ And this was soon the coronation oath, 
— an oath not enjoined only by Popes, but agreed to by 
the Western Emperors, — that they would " adhere and 
be submissive to the Pope and Roman Church.'' ' — Even 
the Pope's making and unmaking of kings and emperors 
was from time to time submitted to by them. The Em- 
peror Otho, like Rodolphus before him, both received 
the Imperial crown as a Papal grant, on the Pope's de- 

^ 'Ov iu waffai /ScurtXeuu nft SvffMvf &s Bwr §wty§tow fX^^*'* Gib* iz. 137. This 
was A.D. 727. ' Sismondi, Fall of Roman Empire, ii. 60. 

* " Under the sacerdotal monarchy of St. Peter," saya Gibbon geneiaUy, " the 
nation began to resume the practice of seeking on the banks of the Tiber their 
kings, their laws, and the oracles of their fate." ix. 151 . 

* " We have elected him," wrote the Pope in 875, respecting the coronation 
of Charles the Bald, Emperor, to a Sjrnod at Pavia, " with consent of our Bre- 
thren, the Bishops of the Holy Roman Church." — See farther my Notes, p. 148. 

* Modem Univ. Hist. zlii. 77. Or something nearly tantamount. So Martene 
de Rit. ii. 208 ; " Vis sanctissimo in Christo Patri, Domino Romano Pontiflci, et 
sancts Romane Ecdesiae, subjectionem debitam et fidem reverenter exhibere T" 
Then the king says, with his two hands on the altar, " Volo," &c. 
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position of the former Emperor ; and, when the Pope 
reclaimed the grant, resigned it.^ The same did other 
princes also. The Spanish king voluntarily resigned his 
kingdom to the Pope, that he might receive it back as a 
fief from Christ's Vicar :* and John, king of England, 
in like manner resigned his crown to the Papal Legate, 
that he might receive it again as a vassal, feudatory 
to the Roman See. — Even the kingdoms of the new 
world they asked of, and received as fiefs from him.* 
'* Power was given him over all kindreds and nations.'* 
— ^And mark the other signs of their subjection to him* 
They hold the stirrup, and lead the palfrey that he rides 
on.* They prostrate themselves, and kiss the foot he 
offers.^ In the Emperor Henry's notable case of disobe- 
dience to the Papal will, the terror of an interdict* drives 
him in abject humiliation to entreat for pardon : and 
barefoot, and in sackcloth, he waits three wintry days 
and nights outside the gates of the city, till the Pope 
relents and grants it.^ Nay 1 princes quit their kingdoms, 
and go on dangerous, perhaps wicked, crusades at his 
call. It was on the belief of his being Lord of their 
salvation ; and able to give them forgiveness of sins, and 
the crown of life. 

If such the submission of kings^ what need be said of 

» Waddington, p. 283. * 
' Peter of Arragon. — Ranke (i. p. 30) dwells on these extraordinary marks of 
Papal authority and greatness : and observes, with reference to them, that at the 
beginning of tlie xith century Prior Ghemia* prophecy seemed near fulfihnent, 
that the secular monarchies would be broken into tetiarchies, and the church 
free under the Oreat Crowned Priest. ' See my Vol. ii. pp. 71, 73. 

• Louis 11 was the first king that held the Pope's bridle; Nicholas I (A.D. 
860) the first Pope that exacted it. In the year 1155 the haughty Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa submitted to the same. Wadd. 678, 312. Even up to the 
xvith century the same was done ; as Ranke observes i. 37. 

• Justinian II, A.D. 708, offered to the Pope the homage of kissing his feet, 
and prostration. Encyclop. Metrop. Ch. 53, Art. History. Pepin did the same 
to Pope Stephen. Then the custom became common.— -On a new Pope's coro- 
nation the custom is that clothed in Pontificals, and seated on the high aitttr at 
St Peter's (as noted by me just before, p. 153 Note ^) the Cardinals kiss his 
hands and feet ; others (including kings) his feet only. — So the Poet Mantuan : 

Ense potens gemino, ci^us vestigia adorant 
Caesar, et aurato vestiti murice reges. 

What a contrast in the only recorded case of the kissing of Christ* s feet, viz. by 
Mary Magdalene ! 

• The same terrors of the Interdict were felt and yielded to by PhUip of France 
and John of England. ' Waddington, p. 282. 
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the people P Not in respect of his power in secular 
things, but things much higher, who knows not of the 
universal reverence, and faith in his blasphemous preten- 
sions, exhibited through the long middle ages by the 
multitudes of Christendom P Look at the thronging 
numbers on pilgrimage to Rome, in assurance of the 
salvation he promises them ! ^ Look at their reception 
of his dogmas in matters of faith, as very oracles from 
Heaven ! ^ Look at their purchasing of his indulgences, 
with often hard-earned money, in belief of so delivering 
the captive souls of departed relatives, as well as their 
own souls, from the pains of purgatory and of hell ! ^ 
Look at the Sicilian ambasssadors prostrated before him, 
with the cry, '' Lamb of God I that takest away the sins 
of the world ! " * It was the famous Gerson's declara- 
tion ; *• The people think of the Pope as the one God 
that has power over all things in earth and heaven/' ^ 
And this in a measure even after a Reformation, as 
well as before it.^ — Truly it was fulfilled that was 
written, "All the earth wondered after the Beast:" and 
again : ** All shall worship him but they whose names 
are written in the Lamb's book of life.'*^ — It was the last 

> See my Vol. 11. p. 17. 
' I have already obaenred on the Papal BuUb being called Oraclet. Let me 
add, as a specimen of the popular language and estimation of his Bulls, the in- 
scription on a triumphal arch raised on occasion of the entry of Sixtus IV. 
(Daub. 581 :) 

Onu:lo Yocis mundi moderaris habenas ; 
Et merito in terris crederis esse Deus. 

' See the illustration of this in my Vol. II. p. 67. 
^ So Southey, Book of the Church, p. 190; also Brightman, p. 436, from 
Piaulus iEmylius, Book vii. 

* " .£stimant Papam ^sse unum Deum, qui habet potestatem omnem in coelo 
et in terrft." Quoted by Daubuz, p. 581. 

* E. g. Ravaillac's language as Ute as A. D. 1600, that " God was the Pope, 
and the Pope God," (Foulis, p. 39,) illustrates the Pope's continued worship by 
devoted numbers. 

' On the all in these passages, at which some have stumbled, in the applica- 
tion of this Prophecy to the Popedom, it may be well to compare the same ex- 
pression of universality in such passages as Matt. iii. 5 ; '' AU Judea went out to 
him, and were baptized in Jordan :" Acts ix. 35 ; Ml in Lydda turned to the 
Lord :" and more especially Dan. iii. 7 ; " At that time all the people* nations, 
and languages, fell down and worshipped the golden image which King Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up." In verse 2 we find that it was only the Princes and Govern- 
ors of those nations that were present ; and who were regarded as repretentaiivet 
of the nations, &c. In precisely the same manner all of Western Christendom 
worshipped and wondered after the Papal Head, through the Councils that repre- 
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solemn united act, before the Reformation, of the deputies 
of Christendom assembled in Council, to subscribe to 
the Bull Unam Sanctam, first issued by Boniface VIII: a 
Bull which declared, •* That as there was but one body 
of the Church and Christendom, so there was but one 
Heady viz. Christ's Vicar ; and that it was essential 
to the salvation of every human being to be subject to 
the Roman Pontiff.'' ' Nor did the subsequent Council 
of Trent ever revoke it. 

3. Finally, what of the little class here excepted ? The 
Apocalyptic prophecy designates them as God*s tabernacle 
and them that jdwell in heaven : they being even during 
their earthly sojourning temples of God ; ^ but in heart 
and spirit dwelling above, as having there their home 
and citizenship.^ Of these it says Jirst that '' the Beast 
opened his mouth to blaspheme, or speak evil of them : ** 
nexty that " it was given him" (doubtless by the Dragon 
his evoker) to make war with the saints, and to over- 
come them.'* — And how can there be better described, 
than by these words, the double injuries inflicted by the 
Popes on Christ's saints, from age to age ? Heretics^ 
accursed, the children of the devil, the spawn of Hell, — 
not a blasphemous epithet was there that the Pope and 
his agents did not heap upon them. Witness the names 
of infamy, and the devils painted as his fit associates, on 
Huss's cap at his martyrdom.^ The holy prophecies of 
Scripture, for all purposes of truth and edification set 

eented them* — ^Indeed this very Apocalyptic phrase was used, and in the same 
sense, by the Councils themsehres. " AU the earth anathematizes Nestorius ;" 
was the exclamation of that of Ephesus, on •/# anathematizing him. Wadd, 182. 

Of course, as all were not Israel that were of Israel, so all were not Papists 
that were subject to the Papacy. This we must never forget. — Compare Apoc. 
xviii. 4, " Come out of her my people :" a call which distinctly implies the fisct 
of some of God's people being in the kingdom of the Beast, as Lot in Sodom. 

^ In the 5th Lateran Council. See my Vol. ii. p. 85. — In similar tone the 
Preacher of the 9th Session exclaimed, " Corpus ecclesiae uni capiti, hoc est tibi, 
subditum conspicitur ;" and the Emperor too prayed him, as " QoiPs yicar,** and 
oonsequentiy Head of Christendom, to see " ne quid respublica Christiana detrl- 
menti capiat." Hard. ix. 1763, 1845. — ^A notable confirmation, let me observe, of 
the explanation I have given, in respect of its making the Popet, not the Frank 
or Oerman Emperors, to have answered to the last Head of the Beast. 

^ Compare 1 Cor. iii. 16, &c. ' Phil. iii. 20 ; woXtrtvfia tv ovpay^ 

* Wadd. 595. 
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aside, ^ive yor zt j inniifce y^^zr^^i z: . iniL 3i 
symbols aaidjircKiIiid'.c^. "rits-^-s x-^^i ~: Trsnnr* r 
sdves, appiLf^i a: "I ir-.-^ i aihib. - — Tit^ vir* utir* ii*?*: 
the faloodr ^rrvKT i ' • '/..• inii "^t'-iua Tii\r± ^e ntumr 
of that tcTK rBKfi i;p;n.-«c 'UisxL r' ne r :n« - 
promise of fc ci^ -Hic fct sf fin:* m.t su-'X-- a itiinc i 
iDcenthv to tne CiimS i ir ' i;i.: ziiir loaw^i:*: ir- 
"We hare acaicd ne^ier ic^ oiir iiix - w» 2*i-r» fin-trfa 
CTerr occ with tae eirt :c i^ii i-v :rL' ^ Sd^s^re* ▼:! i:a 
they were at H r..T»t iy i^e Ci:u:a Lair itrcrT»»t :f :r^I 

i h was fedari-i liar i: aririar vi^z. a- 

was that ther wcfe ar last cv^rcicie- a:^ ::iire r'lrKTui : 
and the Beast's pocaa of tr.izipc rk^sed iTir ifir ieid 
bodies, jwst before toe Ref:rTar:»:iL, Of :r.^« as I iave 
told it before/ it ceet^ aot rhat 1 now repeat tne stcrr. 
Let me oohr add that erea afterwapis the same scirit cf 
blasphemr and craekr afaioat them« wherrfer orporta* 
nity ofieied, still continued. Witness the tciie of the 
subsequent Papal Decrees, and ot t'-.ose t:o cf :he Pope^s 
vassal kings, against them. Witness the doinzs of the 
Inquisition, the murders of Protestant martrrs in Italy, 
Belgium, Spain, England, and the massacre on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day of the French Hugonots. Of the latter 
I append die Romish commonorative medal.* And I 
must observe that iu still authorixed re-casting at Rom^J^ 
combined with the solemn annual repetition of the cursing 
of Protestant heretics,* furnishes evidence both to the eye 
and to the ear of Protestants there sojourning, that the 
Papal resemblance to the Apocalyptic Beast remains on 
this, as on other points, unchanged, unchangeable. 

> c. r. Bftbrkm. tbe Bast, the ApoolypCic locitits» Uie crodSm of Chmt.tbe 
eiiaii«tJoofifMD the pit of the ahyis. woHes in iheep't dothing, •J««"««^»^^ 
tiic holT Diace. atcite. The ontioiis m the CoundU offer ample exemphScation. 
» As bVlniiocent IU ; Hwd. tu. 3, 78, The Pop« were wont to ^•^^ 
studard on mch occmiom to Uic Cniawiera ; with a Croaa painted on it andtne 
Pteal Keys. Ducwige on rexiUum S. Petri. ' ^^V' okk i, 141 

rH SSlciito nan's*, qui excommunicto. trucidant." Gn^^. G^hb^^ - 

» See Ch. iii. PMt lii, on the Papal conquest and slaughter of the WitB«f" 
• ffi^ by Sir W. Ck>ckbumr2uie Frontispiece to his work on the subject. 

7 For it is a re-casting inlAoti/ Pf *'«•• , _^ ... 
• See my Vol. II. p. 393, Note »: also my Note p. 180 mfit. 
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aside, were for this purpose resorted to ; and the evil 
symbols and appellations, therein used to prefigure theni- 
selves, applied to Christ's saints.^ — Then were there also 
the bloody persecutions and crusades (mark the mockery 
of that term) raised against them by the Pope : — the 
promise of forgiveness of sins and salvation being his 
incentive to the Crusaders ;^ and their answer too often, 
"We have spared neither age nor sex ; we have smitten 
every one with the edge of the sword.** ^ Besides which 
they were at all times by the Canon Law deprived of civil 
privileges ; and it was declared that to murder such ex- 
communicated heretics was no homicide.^ — ^And so it 
was that they were at last overcome, as here foretold ; 
and the Beast*s paean of triumph raised over their dead 
bodies, just before the Reformation. Of this, as I have 
told it before,* it needs not that I now repeat the story. 
Let me only add that even afterwards the same spirit of 
blasphemy and cruelty against them, wherever opportu- 
nity offered, still continued. Witness the tone of the 
subsequent Papal Decrees, and of those too of the Pope's 
vassal kings, against them. Witness the doings of the 
Inquisition, the murders of Protestant martyrs in Italy, 
Belgium, Spain, England, and the massacre on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day of the French Hugonots. Of the latter 
I append the Romish commemorative medal.^ And I 
must observe that its still authorized re-casting at Rome J 
combined with the solemn annual repetition of the cursing 
of Protestant heretics,^ furnishes evidence both to the eye 
and to the ear of Protestants there sojourning, that the 
Papal resemblance to the Apocalyptic Beast remains on 
this, as on other points, unchanged, unchangeable. 

^ e. g. Babylon, the Beast, the Apocalyptic locusts, the cniciflers of Christ, the 
emanation from the pit of the abyss, wolyea in sheep's clothings, abomination in 
the holy place, &c. &c. The orations in the Councils offer ample exemplification. 

' As by Innocent III ; Hard. vii. 3, 78. The Popes were wont to send a 
standard on such occasions to the Crusaders ; with a Cross painted on it and the 
Papal Keys. Ducange on VexiUum S. Petri. ^ Ranke i. 32. 

^ " Homicidas non esse qui excommunicatos trucidant." Gratian. Gibb. ix. 141. 

* See Ch. iii. Part Ui, on the Papal conquest and slaughter of the Witnesses. 

• Given by Sir W. Cockbum, as the Frontispiece to his work on the subject. 

7 For it is a re-casting without protest, 
• Sec my Vol. II. p. 393, Note ■ : also my Note * p. 180 infrtt. 
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Thus have I shewn from history the application of all 
that was figured and explained to St. John respecting the 
Apocalyptic Ten-horned Beast and its last ruling 
Head, to the Popedom and Popes of Western Europe. 
And I confidently appeal to the reader whether in re- 
gard alike of the heads and horns^ and the characteristics 
of superhuman pridCy and blasphemies^ supremacy of 
power unparalleled, and oppression of the saints, (as well 
as in regard also of St. Paul's, St. John's, and Daniel's 
other predictions about Antichrist,) there have not 
been shown a perfect coincidence such as seems to me to 
be not only convincing,* but wonderful. — And then what 
when we turn to consider the thing prefigured ? Surely 
at this we must marvel ; even as St. John, when he be- 
held the womany or apostate Roman Churchy upheld by 
the ten horned monster, marvelled with great astonish- 
ment.* To think that the simple Bishop of Rome 
should have ever conceived to found upon his episcopacy 

' The late learned Bishop Van-Mildert in his speech on the Roman Catholic 
k claims in the House of Lords, thus solemnly exprest his convictions on the great 

> question considered in this chapter. " I am convinced, and that upon no light 

or superficial grounds, but after many years of studious consideration and enquiry, 
that the religion of Popery is distinctly and awfully pointed out in Scripture, as 
the one great apostacy from the truth, the declared object of the divine displea- 
sure/' See the Memoir prefixed to his Sermons and Charges, p. 103. 

I cannot but think that one main cause of the want of general conviction on 
this most important point, has been the fact of most English modem expositors 
interpreting the Apocalyptic Beast to mean the JVesiem secular Empire and Em- 
perori. Could it be said that the world worshipped the secular Emperors of the 
West, so as the Apocalyptic Beast was to be worshipped ? Fact says plainly the 
contrary. To this i alluded at p. 92, on the opening of the subject ; and again 
at p. 96 showed the inconsistency of such an interpretation with the prophecy of 
the local seat of the Beast being Rome's seven hills. To which let me here add, 
further, that the linejof the Western Emperors is not continuous even from Char- 
lemagne. E. g. Gibbon (ix. 190) notes a term of seventy-four years^ between 
the abdication of Charles the First and establishment of Otho, as a period of 
vacancy of the Empire : and he also adds that the Italians (as Muratori for ex- 
ample, and so too Martene de Hit, ii. 213,) only reckon those to have been 
Emperors who have been crowned at Rome ; i. e. only a few comparatively. 

' Apoc. xvii. 3. Of this vision of the Roman Church, " Mother and Mistress 
(/ ail Churches" more in a subsequent Part of my Book, which takes directly 
into consideration that later vision. Let me however just suggest in passing two 
illustrations of the symbol of the Antichristian monster carrying that apostate 
Church, which he calls his bride : the Jlrst directly, from the Pagan fable of Jupi. 
ter in the shape of a Bull carrying Europa, and the Hindoo fable of the Elephant- 
god carrying his wife ; — ^the other in the way of contrast, from what is said in 
Scripture of God carrying and supporting the true Church, his Bride. Deut. xxxii. 
1 1 ; Isa. Ixii. 9, &c. 
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the extraordinary character of Christ s Vicar on earthy 
and under it so to add to his episcopal mitre the regno, 
or rather triregno crown, of super^imperialy might I not 
say of divine majesty,* — and that when he exhibited 
himself in this character of Anti-christ, arrayed in the 
pontificals of his See, (pontificals just such as are also 
Apocalyptically prefigured,* of purple and scarlet and pre- 
cious stones, the common sense as well as moral sense, of 
Christendom should have so prostrated itself, as for full 
1200 years and more, to allow of, yea, and to adore the 
monster,— the phsenomenon must surely seem so won- 
derful as to be accountable for in no other way, than from 
the influence of the Dragon, the old Serpent, to blind the 
minds of men. The great earthly means and help to his 
assumption of the claim, and success, form the subject 
of the two next Chapters. But the real author of his 
success is expressly declared to have been the Dragon 
or Devil: who, after long reigning in the Paganism of 
the old Roman Empire, '' gave him his seat, and power, 
and great authority," 



CHAPTER VL 



THE TWO-HORNED LAMB-LIKE BEAST. 

' * And I beheld another wild Beast coming up out of 
the earth : ^ and he had two horns like a lamb ; and he 
spake as a dragon. And he exerciseth all the power of 
the first wild Beast, before him. And he causeth the 
earth, and them which dwell therein, to worship the 
first wild Beast, whose deadly wound was healed. And 
he doeth great signs ; and he maketh fire to come down 
from heaven on the earth, in the sight of men : and 

* The triregno, or triple crown, was worn in sign of the highest super-imperial 
power attaching to the See of Rome. See Ducange on Regnum : also my Vol. ii. 
p. 51, Note *, and Note *, p. 143 of this Volume. 

2 Apoc. xvii. 3. See also Vol. U. p. 78. ' Or land ; cic rijf yiit, 

VOL. III. M 
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deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by means of 
those miracles which he had power to do in sight of 
(oMMy) the Beast.'' — Apoc. xiii. 11 — 14. 

This second Wild Beast seems to have been on a 
smaller scale than the former ; having a covering skin 
and homs,^ apparently, like a lamb. It represented 
some class, power, or body, which was not ih^ principal 
one on the theatre of action, but, in a manner, subor- 
dinate to that which the former Beast represented : 
exercising indeed all the authority of the first Beast, but 
exercising the same before him ; that is (and I beg par- 
ticular attention to the point) as overseen by^ and re- 
sponsible to, the former:^ moreover exercising it to this 
intent and result, viz. the causing all that were on the 
earth to worship the first Beast? — As to the class or 
body represented by the symbol, our Lord's well-known 
figurative description of false teachers ^ ** Beware of them 
which come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves," ^ almost precludes the possibility 
of error in interpreting it to signify a body of Anti^ 
christian Clergy, acting in support of the Antichrist just 
before symbolized and described : (indeed the appellation 
False Prophet is elsewhere expressly given to this se- 
cond Beast :^ — in other words as the Papal Clergy, 

^ It is hardly needful to remind the reader that the horns are usually taken 
off with the skins of homed animals : so that he who assumed the covering skin 
would appear with the horns, 

^ As this point is one of importance, I shall cite a few examples by way of 
proof and illustration. In all these the Septuagint and Greek Testament have 
the word tvwttiw, just as here; have reference, as here, to a superior; and describe 
not mere particular acts, but general conduct, as passing before him referred to. 
Gen. xvii. 1 ; "Walk b^ore me, and be thou perfect:" Prov. v. 21 ; "The ways 
of men are before the eyes of the Lord, and he pondereth all his goings :" I Kings 
xi. 6 ; " Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord :" 1 Kings xv. 1 1 ; "Asa did 
what was right in the eyes of the Lord ;" Luke i. 6 ; " They were both righteous 
b^ore Ood :** Luke xv. 18 ; "I have sinned before thee :" Luke xvi. 15 ; " It is 
an abomination in the sight of God :*' 2 Tim. iv. 1 ; " I charge thee bt^ore Ood, 
who shall judge the quick and dead," &c., &c. 

The pobit of this important expression has been unnoticed by many modem 
Commentators, though remarked on by Pareus, Mede, and Vitringa. The last 
observes : " Sensus est, Bestiam banc prions Bestiae esse administram ; et in 
potestate ejus administrandi eum in modum se gerere, ut se priori Bestiae, tan- 
qtutm dUigentuB sute tnjpectoft, hoc ipso maximS commendaret." p. 827. 

* So Irenaeus calls it the Jhrf^HOTinyt of the first Beast. ^ Matt. vii. 15. 

* See p. 65 supril. 
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united under the Pope in his ecclesiastical character of 
the Western Patriarch ; and acting so as to support 
him in his different and far loftier character of Christ's 
Vicar on earth, or Antichrist. 

I. In comparing together the type and antitype, it 
seems to me that the existence of the Clergy I speak 
of as a distinct class y — its being an apostatized Clergy^ 
— and, (inclusive of some Hierarchy of a two-fold cha* 
racter ruling it,) a class subordinated as one body^ from 
soon after the subsidence of the Gothic floods to the 
Papal Antichrist, — I say these seem to me the three 
points in which I ought^r^t to show its correspondence 
with the symbol exhibited to St. John, of the two- 
horned LAMB-LIKE BeAST FROM THE EARTH. 

And I think it may best prepare us for intelligently 
considering, under a second Head, the particular acts^ 
ascribed to this lamb-like Beast, to trace these prelimi- 
nary points somewhat fully. 

I . As to the distinction of class between the Clergy 
and Laity J it has existed from the first in the Christian 
Church. It followed necessarily from the authoritative 
injunctions of our Lord and of St. Paul, assigning the 
duty of teaching to the apostles and their successors, and 
to those whom they taught that of maintaining them : ^ 
and from its peculiarity and importance has called 
forth the observation of philosophers and historians.' 
And who but must have thought at times of the suit- 
ableness and almost necessity of such an arrangement, 

* Lake x. 7 ; " In the same house remain^ eating and drinking such things as 
they give; for the labourer is worthy of his hire :" a declaration repeated by 
St. Paul, in reference to the support of Christian Presbyters, I Tim. v. 18. So 
too 1 Cor. ix« 13, " They that minister at the altar are partakers of the altar, &c :" 
— On the early date of the separation see Waddington, p. 22, with authorities 
from Bingham. 

* So Oibbon ii. 340, &c. ; who speaks of it as " the memorable distinction of 
the hity and the clergy, unknown to the Greeks and Romans." Again Ranks, 
at the commencement of his masterly History of the Popes, i. 10, thus expresses 
himself. " In Christianity a peculiar class or profession was set apart for the 
Christian ministry. Gradually the clergy separated from the laity. In the sepa* 
ration of Church from State consists the greatest, most pervading, and most 
influential peculiarity of Christian times." So also Hallam, and others. 

M 2 
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in a religion which was no mere thing of profession, 
form, and ceremony, — no mere political engine to 
control the multitude : ^ but that to which a reality of 
object habitually attached as urgent and difficult as 
glorious ; viz. of moulding afresh the corrupt hearts of 
men in a corrupt world, and bringing every thought 
into obedience to the captivity of Christ. For what 
so calculated to promote the object as the influence of a 
Christian clergy acting in the spirit of their instructions ; 
and both in season and out of season, both by word and 
example, inculcating the pure heart-renewing truths of 
the Gospel, and watching and warning the flock against 
corruption in doctrine or in life ? In truth the early 
history of the Church testifies to the effect. 

2. But what if the sacred class should itself become 
corrupt and apostate ? the salt itself lose its savour ? 
Then the same power that was instituted for good, 
would of course in the same proportion operate to 
evil. — Now the warning-voice both of Christ and his 
Apostles gave intimation that such would at no distant 
period be the case.^ And in my former sketches of the 
history of the Christian Church in the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
centuries, I traced step by step the increasingly awful 
fulfilment of their prophecies ; ^ until then at length, 
both with clergy and laity ^ — the clergy leading, the laity 
following,— the apostacy was shewn to have advanced 
to such a height, as almost to invite an Antichrist to 
crown and head it. Indeed Pope Gregoiy himself, 
only a little before the time here prefigured, represented 
the clergy as an army prepared for the Antichrist ; * 

^ Such as was the Pagan religion of Rome, &c. Gib. i. 46. 

^ Compare Matt. viL 15, xxiv. 24, Acts xx. 29, 2 Peter ii. 1, &c. 

^ See Vol. i. pp. i238, 306, 380, &c. 

* Lib. iv. Ep. 38 ; " Rex superbiae prop^ est ; et (quod dici nefas est) sacer- 

dotam est pnepantus exercitus." I have before quoted this from Daubnz (Vol. i. 

p. 378, Note *) and mentioned that I read with Daubuz exercitus, and not ejeitut. 

So too PUreus, p. 306 ; who in proof that eaerdtut, and not exUw, ia the true 

reading, cites Gregory's own words following the former clauses ; " Because the 

Clergy war and strive for maitery and advancement, who were appoint^i to go 

before others in humility :** — which, adds Parens, "cannot be referred to the end 

of priests, but to their armies and preud war." — Gregory's representation was 
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and the bishops as like wolves in sheep s jclothlng : ^ thus 
almost applying to them the actual Apocalyptic symbol 
under consideration. There was only this difference, that 
whereas he depicted them in the plural^ as a multitude 
uncombined though corrupt, and as only prepared for 
a yet future Antichrist, our prophecy sums them up in 
its symbol as one combined body^ and as all organized 
and subordinated under the now at length manifested 
Antichrist. — ^To show how this was effected is our next 
and last point under this Head. And in order to a 
clearer understanding of it, it needs that we carry back 
our retrospective view of the ecclesiastical relations of 
hierarchy and clergy nearly to its source. 

3. It is to be understood, then, that until near the 
close of the second century, the churches of which the 
Christian community consisted (Churches independent 
though federatively united) were under the government 
each one of its proper Bishop ; ^ and that of these 
Bishops none were possessed of superior rank or autho- 
rity over the others. About this period, however, Pro- 
vincial Councils began to be held half-yearly,^ with a 
view to more united action on questions of doctrine, 
discipline, and practice ;— Councils consisting chiefly of 
the Bishops of the Province, in the character of repre- 
sentatives of their respective Churches ; and, forasmuch 
as a President was needed for the more orderly conduct 
of their proceedings, the Bishop of the Metropolis^ or 

in a measure hypothetical; having reference to their allowing arrogance like that 
of the Bishop of Conatantinople in affecting the title of Universal Bishop. But 
the hypothesis was soon after realized in regard to the Western Clergy; when 
supporting the similar arrogance of the Western Patriarch. 

' This was in a letter to the Emperor, quoted by Dean Waddington, p. 155, 
with reference to. the same subject of the assumption of the titie oi universal 
Bishop by the Patriarch of Constantinople : " Beneath the meanest garment we 
conceid a haughty heart : under the aspect of sheep we nourish the fangs of the 
tcolf." On the justice of this, as a general description of the Clergy and Hier- 
archy of the times, see Mosbeim vii. 2. 2. 3. 

' The Bishop was then elected by the members of the Church : the people 
having a voice in the election, as weU as the presbyters and deacons. So Bing- 
ham iv. 2. 2. 3, 4, &c. Also Waddington, p. 23. 

* So the Apostolic Canon 36. Hard. i. 18. On these Councils, more in the 
next Chapter. 
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chief city of the province, was usually elected to the 
Presidency.^ So began the distinction of Metropolitan 
Bishops. — ^The distinction was thus at first one of merely 
occasional and temporary authority: but it was soon 
converted by the Metropolitan into one of permanent 
and general presidency and superintendence over all the 
Bishops and Churches of the Province.^ ** Let nothing 
be done by the Bishops without the cognizance of their 
Metropolitan 9*^^ was one of the so-called Apostolic Ca- 
nonSy which represent to us the government and disci- 
pline of the Churches of Eastern Christendom in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries/ — Moreover to the Bishops of 
Rome^Antiochf and Alexandria^ as the Capitals respec- 
tively of Italy, Syria, and Egypt, — to the first more 
especially, — there was accorded, a certain pre-eminence 
over other Metropolitans, not indeed of authority ^^ but 
of rank and privilege. 

On the establishment of Christianity, and union of 
Church and State in the Roman Empire, both the au- 
thority of the Metropolitans, and the precedency also 
over all others of the three Prelates or Patriarchs above 
mentioned, was solemnly recognized, confirmed, and 
indeed enlarged ; ^ — besides that, on the erection of Con- 

^ Not these always, says Mosheim ; iii. 2. 2. 1. 

' See on this subject Mosheim ibid, and Waddington*s Church History, 
pp. 24, 160. 

' Canon 33 or 35, according to the different versions. Hard. i. 18, 36. 

< Mosheim i. 2. 2. 19. 

' Cyprian of Carthage was at once the strongest aaserter of the pre-eminence 
of the Roman See in fmUt, and also of the independence of other Sees from its 
authority. Mosheim, iii. 2. 2. 2. — " Neque enim quisquam nostriim," he wrote, 
" Episcopum se Episcoporum constituit ; aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi 
necessitatem coUegas suos adegit." See Bishop Kaye's Tertuliian, p. 239. In 
the same spirit was the Canon 39 of a Council of the African Church as late as 
A. D. 420 : " Ut prime sedis Episcopus non appelletur princep* iacerdotum, aut 
mmmus SacerdM, aut aliquid hujusmodi, sed tanti^m prirn^ sedi* Episcopus** 
Hard. i. 883. 

* The 6th Canon of the Nieene Council, under the Emperor Constantine's 
presidency, ordained as follows. I transcribe it as both the Index of what pre- 
ceded, and germ in a considerable measure of what followed. Ta apx^io, c9if 
Kpaertirof, ra cv Aiywr^ kcu Ai$vais jccu HcrrairoAcc dbrc rop ci> AAc^oySpfif cirur- 
Korov warrofp cx<iy rriv ((omriav, tvciSi) wcu ry cr ' Pot fnii tvurKowif rouro vwifits 
9Tur dfioms Be irai Kara rypf ArrioxcMU', ir« cr rout aXKcus drofxicut, ra wp§4r0€ta 
tr»lt&Beu rats tKK\'qcuits. KoBoKov Be trpohiXoy circiiro ^i ci rts x»^P*' ypotfiris ra 
MTjrpowoKtra ytpono eiritrfroiros, rov roi&rov ^ SwoBos ^ tiryaki^ ifpur^ fiti B«ty c trcu 
tmcTKowop. Hard. i. 432. In the Council of Anti9ch similarly, hold A. D. 341, 
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stantinople into the Metropolis of the East, similar pri- 
vileges were accorded to the Constantinopolitan Bishop 
as a fourth Patriarch ; ^ to whose number, soon after, the 
Bishop of Jerusalem was added as a fifth.' Of the four 
Eastern Patriarchs, however, it is not my province to 
speak at present : nor need I enlarge to show, with re- 
gard to them, how both their own number,^ the su« 
premacy of their one common Emperor,^ and then in a 
little while the Saracen invasion, and establishment of 
a Mahometan Empire over Syria and Egypt, operated as 
effectual checks (notwithstanding the great privileges 
adjudged them, and more especially to the Constantino- 
politan Patriarch^) against their unlimited ecclesiastical ^ 
as well as secular^ aggrandizement. — But in regard of 
the great Western Patriarchy while no such obstacles 
intervened to obstruct his advances to direct and para- 
mount supremacy over the Western Clergy, there were 
ecclesiastical laws passed by the Roman Emperors, both 
before and during the dissolution of the Empire of the 
West,^ which tended greatly to promote and confirm it : 

the 9th and 19th Ctnoas ordained that the Biahops of each province should 
have Buch respect to their Metropolitan, as to do nothing, and especially not to 
consecrate new Bishops, without his cognizance and sanction. lb. 597, 601. 
And so too in the Council of Laodicea, held A.D. 372, Canon 12. Hard. i. 784. 
To the same effect is Pope Hilary's Decretal to the Bishop of Tarragona, AJ>. 461. 
Hard. ii. 789. — ^See too Mosheim iv. 2. 2. 3. 

The word ((ovorta will be observed in the Nicene Canon : the Council already 
giving something more than precedency of rank, though undefinedly. 

^ In the 2nd Canon of the Council of Constantinople, held A J). 381, the 
second rank, next alter the Roman See, was adjudged to that of Constantinople. 
Hard. i. 810. 

3 Viz. by the Council of Chaloedon, A.D. 451 ; jurisdiction being adjudged 
him over Palestine. Mosh. v. 2. 2. 2. 

* I mean as interfering with one another; and the stronger encroaching on 
the weaker. So, for example, when Theophilus of Alexandria in the year 404 
presided in a Council against Chrysostom of Constantinople, and deposed him. 
Milner, 294. But it was generally the Patriarch of Constantinople that was the 
strongest, and the oppressor. Then the weaker appealed often to Rome. Mo- 
sheim, V. 2. 2. 6. 

^ See this point illustrated in my preceding Chapter, p. 127, Note '. 

* See Mosheim v. 2. 2. 3 — ^5. In the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 431, the 
28th Canon directed that the ordination of the Metrcpolitant of Thrace, Pontut, 
and Asia, should be derived only from the Constantinopolitan Patriarch, as their 
supreme ecclesiastical Head ; that of the Provmeial Bishops flowing from these 
Metropolitans. Hard. ii. 611. 

* I do not allude to the Canon of the Council of Sardica (the modern Sophia) 
as operating to this end ;— « Synod held A.D. 347, and which assigned to Bishops, 
if condemned in a cause, the right of appeal "mnctissimo frain et Archiepiicopg 
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and this (as it proved) not for the time only, but per- 
manently. 

Thus there was first the Law of Oratian and Valeri" 
Hnian of the year 378, addressed to the Praetorian 
Prefects of Gaul and Italy, and so including the whole 
Western Empire:* which ordained that, in case of charge 
against an ecclesiastic^ his Metropolitan was to be the 
Judge, with liberty of appeal however on the part of the 
accused to Rome ; if against the Metropolitan himself, 
then the Roman Bishop to be judge, in person or by de- 
puty, without appeal.^ So began Papal jurisdiction over 
all the Western Clergy. The Bishops having now to write 
to the Pope for direction in doubtful cases, he answered 
by Decretal Epistles; — Decretals to which afterwards as 
much authority was attached by Papal Canonists as to 
the Holy Scriptures:' and he at the same time appointed 
from among the Metropolitans of each kingdom some one 
to represent him, and see to their publication and en- 
forcement. Ere the middle of the 5th century we find this 
to have been done in Gauly Spain^ and Western Illyrimm ;^ 

nostra Romanm eceletia:** because, as Mosheim states (iv. 2. 2. 6), Ist, the 
genuineness of the Canon is very dubious ; 2nd, the authority of so obscure a 
Synod, even if it passed the Canon, very small. — ^Yet Ennoditu refers to it. 

^ The Praetorian Prefect of lta4y * had the government not of Italy only, but 
of Western Illyricum and Africa ; the Prefect of Gaul, that of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain. See Sir I. Newton on Daniel viii ; from whom chiefly I here abstract. 

- " Si in longinquioribus partibus alici^us ferocitas talis emerserit, omnis ejus 
causae dictio ad Metropolitae in eidem Provincift episcopi deducatur examen. Vel 
si ipse Metropolitanus est, Romam necessarib, vel ad eos quos Romanus episco- 
pus judices dederit, sine delatione contendat." The whole Edict is given by 
Harduin, i. 842 ; also by Sir I. Newton, p. 95. (Borthwick's Edit.) — ^A Synod 
held that same year at Rome thanked Giatian for the Law ; and took occasion 
thus to state its general effect and purport : " Ut de ecdesiarum sacerdotibus 
Episcopus Romanus haberet examen, de religione religionis Pontifex ct^m con- 
sortibus judicaret; nee ulla fteri videretur injuria sacerdotio, si saoerdos nulli 
usquam profani judicis arbitrio facile subjaceret." Hard. i. 839. The Letter is 
supposed from its style to have been written by Ambrose. — ^A century and a half 
after, ^z. A.D. 538, we ftnd the Council of Orleans ordaining, in conformity 
with this Imperial law, that no priest should be taken by a Laic before the secu- 
lar court, without the Bishop's permissicm. Hard. ii. 1428. 

' Daubuz, p. 587. 

* In Spain Pope Siricius in A.D. 384, appointed the Bishop of Tarragona his 
Vicar. In Oaul Innocent I in 404 made the Biihop of Rouen the Papal Vicar, 
and in 417 for South Eastern Gaul the Bishop of Aries. In his decretal Letter 
to the former he directs that lesser causes should be referred to Provincial 



♦ See my Note •, p. 149, Vol. i. on Constantine's change of the Praetorian 
Prefect's joint militioy and civil functions into functions wholly civil. 
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and moreover that the Bishops of Northern Italy ^ if not 
of the African Province, partially recognized his right of 
superintendance:^ the which, with the rest of Italy more 
immediately under him as Metropolitan,' made up nearly 
the Western Empire. — Further, when about the middle 
of that century the Bishop of Aries resisted his encroach- 
ments, another Imperial Decree was issued, — I refer to 
the notable one in 445 by the Emperors Valentinian HI 
and TTieodosius II, observed on already in the preceding 
Chapter : ' — wherein the presumptuousness of resistance 
to the Holy See was sharply rebuked, the whole body of 
Bishops bidden to do nothing without his approbation, 
and the universal Clergy to obey him as their ruler.* — 
On which, in bolder tone, steps were taken towards the 
more complete subjugation of the Western Clergy to 
Rome, by the same Pope Leo,^ on whose application 
probably the Imperial Decree was issued : ^ and in his De« 
cretals the Clergy subjected to the Bishops ; the Bishops 
to the Metropolitans, specially in regard of Episcopal 

Councils, the greater as usual to Rome. — In WeHem Illyricum as early as the 
year 382 Pope Damasus made the Bishop of Thessalonica his Vicar ; and he de- 
crees in this Epistle that no Bishops should be ordained in the province without 
bis Vicar's sanction : also that it should lie with him to call provincial Coundb. 
We find the Roman supremacy over Illyricum acted on by Pope Boniface, A.D. 
531. Hard. ii. 1124. — ^These Papal Vicars were a kind of Legati d Latere, See 
Ducange. Appellants to Rome were to take credentials from them. 

^ See Sir I. Newton, pp. 114, 115, on the ecclesiastical subordination of the 
Sees of Milan and FerrarOf whose provinces embraced Northern Italy. In 844, 
however, Milan revolted for 200 years from Rome. — As regards Africa, the ap- 
plication of the Carthaginian Bishop to Pope Damasus, A.D. 375, for an authentic 
copy of the Apostolic Canons and Decretals, Hard. i. 759, and the later reference 
to him in the matter of Antony, — an unworthy Bishop ordained under misap« 
prehension, and then deposed by Augustine, A.D. 422, — ^furnish illustnition. So 
also the appeal to the Roman Bishop of the celebrated Pelagius. Milner, 353, 
326. But the African province was of aU others the most independent of Rome. 
See Mosh. v. 2. 2. 6, and my Note ^ p. 1 66. 

^ The Roman See, as observed in my preceding Chapter, p. 141, included in 
its Diocese the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily. 

' See p. 135 suprk. ^ " Agnoscat rectorem suum universitas.*' 

* See Pope Leo's Letter to the Bishop of Thessalonica, his Vicar, in Harduin, 
i. 1767. It deserves perusal, and especially Cap. 6. — As a specimen of the feel- 
ing of numy of the provincial Bishops towards the Romish Bishop, and prepara- 
tion of mind for the subjection that was fated for their successors, I cite the fol- 
lowing extract from a Letter from three Gallic Bishops to Leo : " Merito illic 
prindpatum sedis Apostolicae constitutum, unde adhuc./<po«/o/tct Sptritits oraeula 
reserentur." Already the Pope's voice was referred to as the Bath Kol. See 
Vol. ii. p. 106.— D'Adiery gives a Letter of Pope Symmachus of the date 501, 
ezpreasizlg surprise that the cause between the Bishops of Aries and Vienne had 
not been brought before him. This shows the custom. * Daubuz. 
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ordinations ; the Synod of Bishops, in their election of 
a Metropolitan, to the Papal Vicar ; the Vicar of course, 
as Leo well reminds his Vicar, to the Pope or Peter 
himself: — a system of ecclesiastical despotism, in short, 
complete and perfect in conception ; but of which, how- 
ever, the agitation of the Gothic kingdoms, and Arian- 
ism of the Gothic kings, separating them from Rome, 
prevented the full or immediate accomplishment.^ — Once 
more Justinian's Code (a Code first published in the 
year 529^) mainly confirmed in regard of ecclesiastics ^ 
the Decree of Gratian ; — made all matters of simony 
and clerical irregularity or insubordination, as well as of 
heresy, matters for Episcopal or Papal jurisdiction ; — 
and, even in civil and criminal causes, assigned to the 
Bishop's court equal jurisdiction with the ordinary tri- 
bunal, and required episcopal sanction ere execution of 
sentence on the condemned. 

But even the influence of these laws was not sufficient 
to overcome existing hindrances, and accomplish Leo's 
scheme of Papal domination over the Western Clergy. 
This was reserved to Pope Gregory the Great at the 
close of the 6th century, as the preparer, and a Monk of 
the order of Benedict, above 100 years after, as the com- 
pleter : — the Benedictine Order, that I speak of, having 
very soon after its institution in 529, cotemporarily with 
the first promulgation of Justinian's Code, embraced 
principles of obedience to the Pope, and, in less than a 
century after, overspread all the West.' — For the former, 

^ For example, the Council of Orleans in 533 ordained that Metropolitans 
should be elected, as anciently, by the Bishops of the pro'vince ; and not, ac- 
cording to Pope Leo's Decretal, by the Papal Vicar. Harduin, ii. 1175. — ^These 
Vicars, however, were still appointed by the Popes. So by Pope Hormiadas, 
about A.D. 515, the Bishop of Seville for Bcetica and Lusitania, and the Bishop 
of Tarragona for the rest of Spain. Sir I. Newton. Hard. i. 1019, 1023. Com- 
pare Mosheim, v. 2. 2. 6. 

' The Code, promulgated in 529, was a summary of former laws still continued 
in force ; the PandecU, published four years afterwards, of the principlet of the 
Roman jurisprudence. The Novelt were Justinian's additions. (See above pp. 136, 
137.) These altogether made up the Civil Law, 

' Benedict, himself a Roman, had a true Roman, i. e. Papal feeling. His first 
monastery was on mount Cassino in Italy. See Mosheim v. 2. 2. 6, 7. Augus- 
tine and the forty monks that accompanied him, on the fiunous mission from 
Gregory to Britain, which xeaulted in the convenion of our island to Christianity 
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Gregory^ having drawn in the Barbarian Princes of the 
West to conformity with the orthodox and Roman faith, 
succeeded to a considerable extent in enforcing in their 
several kingdoms the rule that the Metropolitan must 
receive Papal sanction^ in order to the exercise of his 
Metropolitan functions -} the reception of a pallium from 
Rome being the token of such sanction and investiture.^ 
And the latter, the celebrated Wilfrid^* or Boniface,^ 
(called also the Apostle of Germany,) early in the 8th 
century induced the Bishops of the German and Frank 
Clergy to make a vow^ like his own, of implicit obedience 
to the See of RomiC. — The custom of making this vow 
became soon established among the Western Clergy : 
and, in case of the Metropolitans, was conjoined with 
their investiture, and gift of the pallium.^ It was in the 

and to Rome, were all Benedictines. — Let me add, in passing, that these Bene- 
dictines were the warmest advocates and propagators of the lucrative doctrine of 
purgatory. Waddington, 212. 

1 " Nunc permaneant in suo vigore Condlionim omnium constituta, et syno- 
dies Pnesulum Romanorum epistolae ;" was King Recared's declaration, and that 
of the Council of Toledo over which he presided, A.D. 589, on adhesion to the 
Catholic and Roman Creed. 

^ See Waddington, p. 160. The pailium was sent hy him to the Bishops of 
Antioch, Ravenna, Sidona, Milan, Messina, Corinth, Autun, Aries, Seville. 
Dupin, v. 112. He also sent keys to many Bishops, in token of the transmission 
of the power of the keys. 

' It was from England, now united to Rome, that the Benedictine Wilfrid 
went forth to Christianize and Romanize Germany. Thus it is not without 
reason that Ranke, i. 16, dweUs on the incalculable influence of the conversion 
of Britain by the Benedictines, towards the aggrandizement of the Papal See. 

^ The name given by him in memorial of his good deeds by the Pope. — ^As a 
specimen of these see Foxe, i. 369 (Ed. 1841) : who says that in one of this Wil- 
frid's Epistles it was written, " That even if the Pope were of most filthy living, 
and so negligent of himself and the whole of Christianity, as to lead innumerable 
souls with him to hell, yet ought no man to rebuke him : for, saith he, he hath 
power to judge all men, and ought to be judged by none i " — ^He was made a 
Benedictine monk A.D. 715, Archbishop of Mentz,* 747, and was killed 755. 

* So Giannone in his Summary of the Papal steps to ecclesiastical domina-- 
tion, abstracted by Waddington, p. 160 ; " Without the pallium the Metropo- 
litans had not their official authority ; and the Pope would not grant them it» 
vnthout the oath of fidelity. 

Dr. Keith (Signs of Times, ii. 238) quotes the following from " Rome in zixth 
century," vol. iii. pp. 204, 205. " There is a pecuUar sort of blessing given to two 
lambs on Jan. 21 at the Church of St. Agnese fuori le mura ; from the sainted 
fleeces of which are manufactured, I believe, by the hands of nuns, two holy 



* Monks had k>ng been admitted to all the sacerdotal offices. So the Impe- 
rial Prcxxpt of A.D. 398, (given by Sir I. N. p. 214 ;) and again the Decree of 
Pope Boni&ce V, A.D. 620 : " Constituit ut monachi, in officio sacerdotalis gn- 
dfts, potestate utantur ligandi et solvendi." 
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very form of the oath of allegiance of a vassal to his 
suzerain/ " From that time," says Ranke, (i, 17) " the 
submissiveness of the Anglo-Saxons to (Roman) eccle- 
siastical authority (on the part of the Clergy) extended 
itself over the whole Prankish Empire." 

In conclusion I need but make a passing allusion to 
the decrees of Charlemagne^ as confirming the Papal su- 
premacy over the ecclesiastics of his Empire ;^ and to the 
war of the Investitures, three centuries later, between the 
German Emperors and the Popes, as illustrating the su- 
perior stringency in the minds of the Clergy of their vow 
of fidelity to the Pope, in comparison with that to the 
secular sovereign, when the two came into conflict.^ It 
is evident that from the times of Gregory I and Wilfrid, 
above-mentioned, we may consider the Western Clergy 
to have been united, according to the Apocalyptic em- 
blem, as one body under one Head the Pope, i. e. in his 
character of Western Patriarch or Universal Bishop ;* 
and the Bishops presiding over the secular Clergy, and 
the Abbots and Generals of Orders over the regular or 
monastic^ — each alike powerful in Christendom,^ — to 
have answered to the Beast's txoo horns in vision. — In 

mantleB called palU; which the Pope presents to the Archbishops as his principal 
Shepherds." Which two Archbishops is not said. In Vol. ii. p. 19. Note ' I 
have observed that it is required by the Decretals that every Archbishop should 
be buried in his pall. Hence the number wanted annually must be very 
considerable. 

^ So Faber, Sacred Calendar, iii. 180 ; who observes that it is given in full by 
Whitaker in his Commentary on the Apocalypse, p. 408. 

Innocent III, in his address to the assembled Hierarchy in the 2d Lateran 
Council, thus spoke of it : " Nostis quia Roma caput mundi, et quia k Roman! 
Principis licentii ecclesiastici honoris cdsitudo, ptari feocUUis Juris amtuetudine^ 
suscipitur ; et sine ^us permissione legaliter non tenetur." Hard. vi. 1215. 

' He ordained that the Episcopal and Papal judicial authority should be su- 
preme, and without appeal, in all cases in which clerks referred to it ; and that 
the clergy should be altogether exempt from secular jurisdiction. 

' In Brydson's Heraldry, p. 170, an interested reason is given for this. "The 
Clerical Princes and Lords, with all the other clergy of Europe, held themselves 
bound by a more immediate and sacred allegiance to the Head of the Church than 
to any of their temporal sovereigns ; whereby they secured at once their own 
independence, and his universal dominion." 

* The reader will be presently called to mark this. 

* Mosheim says ; " The monks that originally thought of seclusion, not sacer- 
dotal rank, were now so opulent as to be in a condition to claim an eminent place 
among the pillars and supports of the Christian community." 
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truth the in traduction of celibacy among the secular 
Clergy had transferred them into a kind of monastic 
order ; detached from other ties, and subject, as Ranke 
observes, to the Pope, the Universal Bishop, somewhat 
as the Monks of Clugny to the one Abbot of their Order. 
Whatever power they possessed in their sacerdotal func« 
tions was regarded as derived from him ; insomuch that, 
up to the time of the Reformation, the Bishops subscribed 
themselves at times, Bishop by the grace (not of God but) 
of the Apostolic 8ee^ And it was all exercised before^ 
i.e. under cognizance of ejid^ responsibility to him, in his 
character of their Head, as the great Western Bishop, or 
rather Universal Patriarch. — I say as their Head. For 
we must not, through the fixedness of our contemplation 
of the Pope in his character of Christ's Vicar, and so 
Head over all the kings and people of Christendom, as 
symbolized in the first Apocalyptic Beast, overlook his 
Patriarchal Headship of the Clerical Body, or second 
Beast also: which twofold character attaching to him, — 
the sacerdotal and the royal or rather super-royalj — the 
ecclesiastical and the extra-ecclesiastical, — was not only 
asserted by Popes ^ and Papal Doctors,-^ but even signi- 

' Ranke, i. 37. Compare MoBh. x. 2. 2. 8. Examples m^ be seen among the 
Subscriptions to Councils of the xvth century. — ^And indeed the custom and 
doctrine were not then abandoned. Bellarmine states it as still in his time the 
Catholic doctrine. De Pradt on the Concordats, Vol. ii. p. 160 observes that 
even in Napoleon's time the Pope thought to grant bishopricks as a grace of the 
Holy See ; and I have observed in an Edict of the Romish Bishop of Toronto, 
dated from Canada March 1842, that he styles himself Bishop by the grace of 
God, and of the Holy RomUh See. 

^ So Pope Innocent the Third in a Letter to our King John : " Rex regum et 
Dominus dominantium Jesus Christus, Sacerdos in aetemum secundiim ordinem 
Melchisedech, ita regnum et sacerdotium in ecdesift stabilivit, ut sacerdotale sit 
regnum et sacerdotium sit regale : unum pneficiens universis quem suum in terns 
Vicarium ordinavit : ut, sicut ei flectitur omne genu coelestium, terrestrium, et 
etiam inferorum, ita illi omnes obediant ; ut sit unum ovile et unus pastor/' 
Vitringa, 807. 

* " Allemannis, Francis, Anglic, Scotic, Hispaniarum, et Hierosolymarum 
Reges, ciim universo Clero et populis, favent et adhserent Domino Innocentio, 
tanquam filii Patri, tanquam Capiti membra." So does St. Bernard distinguish 
the bodies of both beasts, and represent the Pope as head to both. See too 
Mosheim xv. 2. 2. 11; speaking of the Roman Pontiff as head of the Church, 
(qu. the clergy f) and the bishops, priests, and monks, as its members. 

I may illustrate this double headship attaching to the Popes of Rome in the 
apostate Church, from our Lord Jesus Christ's bearing in his true Church the 
same double chaiicter ; as being at once its chief Bishop, and the King of kings. 
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fied to the world in the Pope's separate use of that which I 
have already spoken of,^ the mitre and the triple crown.* 
— ^As to the meaning and application thus given by me 
of the Apocalyptic phrase ** before Aim,** the language 
of Rome itself furnishes its justificatory comment. For 
whatever was brought under the cognizance and judgment 
of the Papal See, (and what was there but must pass under 
its cognizance, with those every where peering eyes, like 
the eyes of a man ?) was said to be done coram Petro, 
before Peter. ^ Nor can I pass on without begging the 
reader to think of the state of the Western Clergy, 
presignified by this little word, as mediately or immedi- 
ately referring, in their exerche of the ministry, to Papal 
judgment and a Papal tribunal : and to consider its contrast 
to the charge laid on them by St. Paul, to fulfil their 
ministry as " before God and Jesus Christ,^ about to 
judge the quick and dead at his appearing and kingdom." 
Thus have I traced in ecclesiastical history the man- 
ner in which the whole Hierarchy and Clergy of West- 
ern Christendom, both secular and regular^ parochial 
and monastic^ were formed into a body completely sub- 
Let me illostrate it again from our English history. Before the year 1 534 Henry 
the Eighth was only Head of the State, and of the English National Body, After 
the memorable Parliamentary Act of that year, abolishing the Pep^t headthip of 
ih€ Church, he became head of the English Church, with its clergy and hierarchy, 
also. And in this latter character he certainly ministered to and strengthened 
his power in the former. — So Gibbon xii. 261 of the Popes. In an age of super- 
stition the union of the regal and eacerdotal character would mutually fortify 
each other ; and the keys of Paradise be the surest pledge of earthly obedience." 

* See Vol. ii. p. 51. 
^ " Romanus Pontifex in signum imperii utitur regnOf in signum ptmtifirii 
utitur nUtrd,'* So Innocent III, before the regno had been changed into the tri- 
regno : — ^by which latter, says the Ceremoniale Rom. " significatur sacerdotalia 
et imperialis summa dignitaa atque potestas:" adding that the Pope uses it 
" eundo ad ecdesiam et redeundo, sed nunquam in divinis : '* or, as Durandus 
writes of the regnum, " nunquam intrk ecclesiam, sed extra." See Ducange and 
Suppl. on Regnum : also my Note ^ Vol. ii. p. 51, and Note ' p. 141, and p. 158 
suprk. 

* Pope Leo I, in a Decretal Epistle, spoke of matters determined before the Pope 
in Roman Councils thus ; " C&m coram Apostolo Petro semper in communione 
tractatum fuerit, ut omnia Canonum decreta apud omnes Domini sacerdotes in- 
▼iolata permaneant." Sir I. Newton, p. 117; and so too again p. 87. In these 
cases the matter was settled before the personal presence, not of Peter himself, 
but, what was considered tantamount, of his representative the Pope. In other 
provinces it was before the Pope^* representative, or ricar, that ecclesiastical 
matters were settled, and the clergy fulfilled their fiinctions. 

* 2 Tim. iv. 1, 2 ; " I charge thee btfore God, &c. Preach the word," ftc. 
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ject to the Pope : ^ in other words, how the two-homed 
lamb-like Beast or Wolf in sheep's clothing, rose up in- 
corporate, soon after the manifestation of the first Beast, 
out of the kingdoms of the Western Empire. — And now 
it will take but little time to show, 

Ildly, How all the other statements, made in the Apo- 
calyptic passage at the Head of this Chapter respecting 
the second lamb-like Beasts were fulfilled by the Papal 
Hierarchy and Clergy : — viz. his speaking like a dragon ^ 
though bearing a Iambus semblance ; — his exercising all 
the power of the first Beasts before him ; — his doing great 
wonders or miracles before men^ and so deceiving them, 
more especially as making ^re to descend before men from 
heaven to earth ; — and, finally, his causing the earth and 
its inhabitants to worship the first Beast. ^ 

To these points I now proceed : only premising that, 
whereas all that was said of the first Beast was said 
chiefly of its ruling Head, agreeably with the Angel's 
express notification to that effect, here the whole second 
Beast must be supposed to be included in the descrip- 
tion, especially the two horns eminent upon it. 

1. The second Beast, '' having horns like a lamby 
spake as a dragon.*" That is, says Hilary of the body 
symbolized, ** Under the pretence of preaching the Gos- 
pel, it shall preach doctrine contrary to Christ ; " ' and, 
as Ambrose Ansbert adds thereon, with poison like as 
of a serpent. — On the applicability of all this to the 
Papal Clergy f too much already has been said * to need 
additional illustration. Let me only take the two pro- 
minent characteristics of the Dragon, the Old Serpent, 
given by our Lord in St. John's Gospel.^ As the Old 

' I may refer to Desn Waddington, pp. 671, 672, for a general view of the 
subject of this head not dissimilar from my own. How strikingly had Theodorefs 
predictiYe anticipation about Antichrist been at the epoch described fulfilled by 
the Popes : cr n| ciciiXivcria c^rraorci nitf irpo«8pf tor. See p. 83 Note % suprA. 

' What is further said of the second Beasfs proceedings in respect of the Image 
and Mark of the Bea»t will be commented on in Chaps, yii, viii. ' Daubua. 

* See the references in p. 164, Note >, also Part III. Ch. i. supri^. 

^ John viii. 44. 
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Serpent was a liar^ was not such the general character 
of the Papal Clergy ? For, — as it was not God's word 
that was taken by them for their sole rule of doctrine, 
but rather the traditions and commandments of men 
enjoined by the Romish Church, — so their doctrine was 
not the pure truth, but leavened with falsehood ; not 
that of the right worship of God, but rather (as in the 
Dragon's old system of Paganism) of dead men; not 
the mystery of godliness, but of iniquity ; not Christ, 
but Antichrist. The lamb-like Beast was notably ** the 
False Prophet." ^ — Again, the Dragon was a murderer. 
And who knows not how the Papal Clergy preached up 
crusades against those they called heretics^ though rather 
the saints of Christ : how they urged on the crusaders in 
the work ; how, at inquisitions and trials for heresy, they 
mercilessly pronounced sentence of death ; and assisted 
at the auto-da-fes and scenes of execution, to ensure 
the fulfilment of the sentence of blood.^ Their garb 
and their profession was indeed that of the lamlhlike 
Saviours ministers. But it was another Spirit that in* 
spired them. '' The Beast had horns like a lamb ; but it 
spake as a dragon.*"^ 

^ Deui Waddington observes from Fleury, p. 209, that it was a rule of discipline 
not to commit the canons of sacerdotal practice to writing, but to preserve them 
by a secret tradition among biiho^^$ and priests ; chiefly those concerning the 
administration of the Sacraments. Therefore the bishops confided their e(xlesi- 
astical letters to the clergy only. 

' See Vol. ii. pp. 20, 28, 379, &c, suprk. — ^J speak of the generality alone here 
and elsewhere, and such as acted up to the spirit of their instructions. I am still 
not forgetfiil that there were many exceptions ; and that all were not of Rome 
that were in Rome. 

* Dr. Keith (ii. 79) has here added an illustration from the Papai Flag (of 
which he gives a copy) with a iamb passant before a cross. He copied it, he 
says, from D* AnviUe's Atlas : and I have seen the same also among the flags 
given in a plate of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. But I have been unable to 
authenticate it in this character. I am assured, on I believe the best authority, 
that as the armorial ensigns of the Popedom are gules, two keys in saltiere argent, 
(thus given in Hector Le Breton and other authorities) so this is the device that 
would be represented on the Pope's ^/Ke^ : other bearings, which the Popes ^pear 
to have used at different times, having been those appertaining to their respective 
families.^To the same effect is the account given in Ducange of the yexUlum 
S. Petri. — ^It ia very possible, however, that the Popes may have temporarily 
made use in this manner of the lamb passant at the time of the Crusades. For 
it was then assumed as the arms of the Templars, and stamped on the coinage 
-of St. Louis of France (see Ducange on Moneta,) as if a bearing at -that time in 
general favor. 

Mr. Broolcs (p. 375) adds another illustration from the supposed armorial 
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2. ** The second Beast exercised all the power and 
authority of the first Beast y (only) before him.** — ^The 
grand characteristic power of the antitype of the first 
Beast, i. e. of the Papal Antichrist, was the power of the 
keys ; a power directly and primarily spiritual ^ though 
indirectly also temporal. The spiritual, — in its applica- 
tion to the obedient Roman Catholic, — was that of abso* 
lution from sin, the communication of grace through the 
seven sacraments, the continual offering of a propitiatory 
sacrifice, the deliverance or solacing of departed souls 
in purgatoiy, and opening to them of the gates of Para- 
dise. And of all this the administration was delegated 
by the Pope to the Romish Priesthood, and to it alone : 
— first to the metropolitan and chief abbots, by the gift 
of the pallium or otherwise ; then through them to the 
inferior hierarchy, secular and monastic; then to the 
subordinate monks and clergy. So that even the itine- 
rant preaching friar, or common village priest, was by 
virtue of his ordination empowered to exercise and ad- 
minister all the same mighty spiritual power, in the 
sphere of his village flock, or gathered auditory.' — ^Thus 
much of Antichrist's asserted power to bless ; of that to 
curse y both in regard of spirittials and temporjals, I shall 
be called to speak presently. 

3. '' The second Beast had power to do great miracles, 
or signs, (still *' before the first Beast,") so as to deceive 
thereby them that dwell on the earth." — And need I 
remind the reader, how from the earliest date of the 
Papacy, miracles so called,^ such as these, have been the 
accompaniment and alleged confirmation of the minis- 
trations of the Romish Clergy ? Not to repeat what has 

bearings of the Popedom. " They have mounted the dragon as their crat, as 
they have assumed for the device on their banner a lamb passant.*' But here too 
the statement is, I believe, incorrect. Where the dragon was adopted by a par- 
ticular Pope, it was only as the crest of his family. So in the example given in 
De La Motraye's Plate, to which Mr. B. refers. 

' See the notable illustration in the history of Tetzel, in my Vol. ii. p. 66. 

' Of the Fathers, Augustine and Chrysostom supposed that the Antichrist's 
mirades would be faise (Daubuz, 586) ; others expected them to be true. See 
my Note * p. 81 suprk. 

VOL. III. N 
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been before said with regard to the earlier times of the 
Apostacy,^ and before it had yet headed itself in the 
Papal Antichrist, — the famous Gregory, the most emi- 
nent of the two great founders and fathers of the Papacy, 
is noted for his propensity always to '' confirm the 
truths of religion by the evidence of ghosts and mira" 
cles.^' * And Dean Waddington observes justly, that by 
thus personally sanctioning religious impostures, he deli- 
vered over the Church to spiritual blindness and bondage.^ 
For the Clergy followed their Head. As Mosheim says, 
in a passage cdready quoted by me,^ of the Clergy of the 
7th century ; " Every objection was silenced by them 
with appeal to two things, the authority of the Church 
and miracles.**^ ** He deceived them that dwell on the 
earth by the miracles which it was given him to do." 
Who knows not this that knows any thing of the history 
of the middle ages ? ^ And as at the first, so afterwards 
down to the Reformation ; and indeed yet later. In fact 
miracles have been declared by its Doctors to be one of 
the standing signs of the truth of Roman Catholicism : 
forgetting that this (as well as its boasted catholicity of 
extension, and origin from apostolic times'') was among the 
express Apocalyptic marks of the kingdom of Antichrist. 
— It was under the first Beast's eye and supervision that 
the second Beast was to exercise this, as well as the rest 
of the power given him.^ Similarly, in direction of the 
Papal Clergy on the matter of miracles, it was laid down, 
" Miracula ne prsedicentur Ordinario inconstdto ;''^) this 
being by way of safe-guard against rashness or self-ex- 
posure ;) and through the Ordinary the reference, in the 

» See Vol. i. pp. 310. 381. » Gibbon, viii. 167. « p. 157. 

* P. 139 Note • 8upii. » vii. 2. 3. 1. • See Vol. ii. p. 16. 

7 The four most select marks of the true (or Romish) Church are said to be 
unity, holines8, ctMtkolicityf apoitolicUy. Bellarmine has multiplied the number to 
fifteen, one of these being mtradet. — ^Now on the catholicUy of the Romish Church 
we may compare what is said in the 4th verse of this xiiith chapter oi the Anti- 
ckritiifm Beast: €9o»fuur^ c v Skjf rif yp ovum re Biipia; a phrase in which 
if for the preposition w we put its equivalent Kara, {koB' 6Kiip rifr 7irr,) there 
will result almost the very word catholicity with application to the Bea»t*t do- 
minion. — ^As to its vaunted primitiipe origin we have only to compare what is said 
of the great apotlacy predicted by St. Paul, " The mystery of iniquity doth already 
work." ^ oJifUM & tMii avry wotffom wonnmr rov Hiiptow, 

» Concil. Noviom. A.D. 1344. Hard, vii. 1674. 
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more eminent cases of asserted miracles, was ultimately 
to the Pope : to whom belonged alone the most solemn 
ratification of their truth, by the canonization of the 
performer, (generally himself an ecclesiastic) after his 
death .^ — ^Thus much of the extraordinary miracles as- 
serted to be done by the Papal priesthood ; just as by 
the lamb-like prefigurative Beast. Of the e very-day 
miracle of transubstantiation^ — a miracle more wonderful 
were it but true, than all the rest put together, — the 
name itself suggests the history. 

And indeed I suspect that there is a partial allusion 
to this in what follows in the prefigurative prophecy, of 
the lamb-like Beast doing great miracles '* so as to make 
fire descend from heaven upon the earth before men/* 
For we are to remember that the figures of the Apoca- 
lypse are chiefly Judaic ; and that under the Jewish, as 
indeed under the previous Patriarchal dispensation, the 
descent oi Jire from heaven upon earth was in its appli- 
cation of a two^fold character, — a sign of favor ^ it might 
be, or of wrath. When it feU upon the sacrificial holo- 
caust^ then it signified the acceptance of the sacrifice 
presented to the Divine justice,' as a substitute for the 
offerer.^ When it fell upon men^ then it marked their 
destruction as from God. In either case, if evoked by 
mortal man from heaven, what an evidence of that 
man's having power with heaven, and prevailing! — It 
was just that power, and in either way of application, 
that the apostate Roman Church claimed to exercise.^ 

She claimed power over the fire in \^e first sense. For 
behold the propitiatory offering prepared by the priest, 

> See my Vol. ii. p. 15 Note', and p. 26 Note '. Miracles, so called, as wrought 
by the man alive or dead, was a lact essential ta the recognition of his saintship. 
' " Our God is a consuming fire." Deut. iv. 24 ; Heb. zii. 29. 

' Of this the sacrifices of Abel and Abraham if I mistake not, and certainly that 
of Aaron at the dedication of the tabemade, and Manoah's, David's, and Solo- 
mon's, are familiar iUustrationB. Indeed the prophet El^ah made it the distinctiye 
proof of the truth of his mission ; " The God that answereth by fire, let him be 
God." See Gen. iv. 4, xv. 17, Lev. ix. 24, Judges vi. 21, I Chron. xxi. 26, 2 Chron. 
vii. 1, 1 Kings zviii. 24. 

* So Isychius, Bishop of Jerusalem, a friend and cotemporary of Gregory I. 
Commenting on Levit. x. 1, he says : " Utnimque ignem ecclesia habet : hwnc 
quidem ad iUuminationem justorum et oblatcrum perfrctumem : Uium autem ad 
p<Bnam mpicrum, quam his qui blasphemant sacerdotes indicunt." B. P. M. xii. 89. 

N 2 
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according to the office committed to him, of sacrificing 
for the living and the dead.^ He pronounces the words 
of consecration over it : and instantly, according to the 
solemn dogma of his church, his own asseveration, and 
the belief of the thronging congregation, the sign of its 
acceptance is given, on behalf of the faithful Romanists, 
as verily as if the fire from heaven had fallen on and 
consumed it. It is actually changed through the de- 
scending influence of the Divinity, into the very body 
and blood of Christ himself ; — God's own chosen and 
ever most acceptable sacrifice.^ 

But the more explicit fulfilment of the figure, if we 
take the Romanists' own language as our guide, must 
be considered to consist in the asserted power of their 
Popes and Priesthood, to evoke and hurl the jttdicial fire 
of heaven, through their anathemas and excommunica' 
tionSy against enemies. For they designate these them* 
selves as lightnings and thunderbolts. — ^Take the case, for 
example,^ of the solemn excommunication of the Empe- 
ror Frederick by Pope Innocent, at the first Council of 
Lyons : and mark in the account the impression of awe 
and terror on the bystanders. ** These words (of ex- 
communication) uttered in the midst of the Council, 
struck the hearers with terror, as might the flashing 
thunderbolts. When, with candles lighted and flung 
down/ the Lord Pope and his assistant prelates flashed 

' See my Vol. ii. p. 161. — " Tanta in altari certo holocausta oiferentur, quanta 
populo sufficere debeant." So Pope Clement. Hard. viii. 1685. 

« Sec Vol. ii. p. 158, Note*. 

' Similarly Gregory VII spoke of the Emperor Henry IV, when excommuni- 
cated, as " affiatumfulmine** (Daubuz 587.) — Martene De Ritibus Ecdesiae ii. 
322, with reference to the year 1031, states, " Non soldm in homines, sed in 
D^emonem ipsum, aliquando vibrata fuisse cxcommunicationis fulgura." " Pui- 
minare eacommunicationem vox fori hodiemi ;" says Ducange. — See also on the 
Thunders of the Vatican, as Apocalyptically alluded to, my Vol. ii. pp. 107 — 11 1. 

* This was a usual accompaniment of the solemn and great excommunication, 
pronounced annually at the Feast Caena Domini by the Pope in person, his Car- 
dinals, and his Priesthood, against all heretics, from the elevated Vestibule of the 
Lateran Church at Rome ; and directed to be practised by the Romish Prelates 
elsewhere also on certain solemn occasions. See the Letter of Pope Paul II to the 
Archbishop of Lyons, A.D. 1469, Hard. ix. 1488 : also Mosh. xvi. % 3. 13, 
Note ^ and my Vol. ii. p. 397. The candles were always thrown down from an 
elevated spot by the excommunicators. — In 1770 one of the first acts of the Pope 
Ganganelli was to prohibit the reading of this Bull Cana Domini. But 1 believe 
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their Ughtning-Jire terribly against the Emperor Frede- 
rick, now no longer to be called Emperor, his procu- 
rators and friends burst into a bitter wailing, and struck 
the thigh or breast * On that day,' said one of them, 
' that day of wrath, of calamity, and of woe ! ' " ' — In- 
deed this lightning-fire from heaven was called down at 
times by them to scathe a whole kingdom. For as 
under the old Pagan superstition,^ so under the Papal, its 
faithful imitator, the very locality^ as well as person, 
thus struck, was deemed accursed of heaven. Can all 
history furnish a parallel to the effect of a Papal interdict? 
Throughout a whole kingdom, it might be, (the entire 
body of the Clergy, or lamb-personating Beast, assisting to 
its execution,') the churches closed, the services stopped, 
the sacraments unadministered, the dead unburied!^ 
There is, I believe, no parallel to it in history. 

4. '* The second Beast caused that the inhabitants of 
the earth should worship the first Beast.'* And does 
not the Papal Priesthood answer here too to the symbol? 
Who knows not of the subserviency of the Western Clergy 
to the Pope, as Christ*s Vicar : and the exercise of 
their influence, all but universally, to uphold him in his 
place ; even like an army of Priests prepared, as Gregory 

the custom was soon revived, and is still kept up at Rome ; ounelves, as English 
Protestants, heing of coune solemnly included in the curse. 

' See the account. Hard. vii. 401. " Dom. Papa in Imperatorem Fredericum, 
sine aliqui palpatione vel dissimulatione, talem sententiam excommunicationis, 
non sine omnium audientium et circumstantium stupore et horrore, terribiliter 
fulguravit." — ^After the quotation of the sentence, it goes on ; " Hbbc in pleno 
Concilio prolata, ad instar corutcantU fttl^wis, timorem omnibus incusserunt : " 
&c. — And again : " Dom. Papa igitur, et Prelati adsistentes Concilio, candelis 
accensis in dictum Imperatorem (qui jamjam Imperator non est nominandus) 
terribiliter fuigurarunt." Compare the case of Robert King of France in the 
xth century. 

' " Places or persons struck with lightning were considered with pious horror, 
as singularly devoted to the wrath of heaven ; the places were surrounded with 
a wall ; the things (and persons) buried with mysterious ceremony." Gibbon 
ii. 97. — He elsewhere (v. 292) speaks of the spells of Pagan diviners, supposed 
to draw down lightning from the clouds, being directed against Alaric and the 
besiegers ; and refers the superstition to the tradition of Numa drawing down 
Jove's thunders on Mount Aventine. 

' Dean Waddington observes somewhere on this necessity of the body of the 
Clergy co-operating, in order to the effectiveness of the Interdict. 

* See Waddington, p. 343, Note f : also Southey, Book of the Church, p. 117, 
and Le Bas' WicUff, 331. 
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expressed it, for the Antichrist ? ^ At the very beginning 
of his career, who were the first solemn asserters before 
their prince and people, of the Pope being God's Vicar? 
The Romish Clergy in Council.^ And what was the 
language of the Monks^ almost as early, respecting him ? 
** The monks,** says Mosheim on the 7th Century, ** who 
from their supposed sanctity had the greatest influence 
with the multitude, held up the Pope to their veneration 
even as a OodJ*^^ Again, in the middle age, who were 
the patrons and administrators of the Canon Law, which 
similarly deified the Pope,^ but the Clergy, alike secular 
and regular ? And similarly in the 1 6th century, and 
afterwards, the Jesuits?^ — It is the testimony of almost 
all the ecclesiastical history of Western Christendom, 
that the Papal Hierarchy and Clergy did for the most 
part unite in this predicted object, to make the Roman 
earth and its inhabitants worship him whom the first 
Beast or its governing Head symbolized ; i. e. the Papal 
Antichrist, ruling over Papal Christendom. — So 
in the general. A particular and most notable illus- 
tration of the same use of their influence is to follow in 
the next Chapter. 

^ See p. 164, Note ^ supra. ' See p. 133 supri. 

' Mosh. vii. 2. 2. 3 ; " Monachi non secus ac Deum Romanum Pontiflcem 
imperite multitadini commendabant." As an early example, see the famous 
Wilfrid's language about the Pope, given Note S p. 171 suprii. For a specimen 
of the middle agB, hear St, Bernard. " Tu princeps episcoporum, tu hsres 
apostolorum, tu primatu Abel, gubematu Noe, patriarchatu Abraham, ordine 
Melchisedech, dignitate Aaron, auctoritate Moyses, judicatu Samuel, potestate 
Petrus, unctione Christus." De Consid. ii. 8.--Or again hear the later orator of 
the 4th Session of the 5th Laterui Council (one whom I have before cited. Vol. ii. 
p. 79 :) " Tu denique alter Deus in terns." Hard. ix. 1651. — Did not the second 
Beast direct the Roman earth to the worship of the^fr^^ Beast f 

* See p. 152, Note ' suprk. 

^ See Mosheim xvii. § 2. 1. 1. 34. " The Jesuits," says he, " have turned the 
Roman Pontiff into a terrestrial Deity, and put him almost on an equal footing 
with the divine Saviour :" — ^Adding : " It may be easily proved that the Jesuits 
did no more in this than to propagate the doctrines as they found them to have 
been before the Reformation." See for a practical exemplification the case of 
Tetzel, described Vol. ii. p. 66. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE IMAGE OF THB BEAST. 

" And he deceiveth them that dwell on the earth, by 
(means of) those miracles which it was given him to do 
before the Beast : * — saying to them that dwell on the 
earth that they should make an Image to (or for) the 
Beast which had the wound by a sword, and did live. 
And it was given him to give breath^ unto the Image 
of the Beast : so that the Image of the Beast should 
both speak, and cause that as many as would not wor- 
ship the Image of the Beast should be killed." — ^Apoc. 
xiii. 14, 15. 

From the difficulties and ill success of commentators 
in the explanation of the Image of the Beast here 
spoken of, it has been called by Vitringa (and the state- 
ment been repeated by other expositors) the Orux Com- 
fnentatarumJ To the solution now to be offered the 

^ nvicm A cMiv •irry vtniffat cMnrior tw 9^ps9». ' Twtvpa, 

* Woodhoose notes this from Vitringa. And certainly the uniatiifactorineBs 
of all previouB solutions that I have seen of the Beast's Image seems to me very 
olmous. 

With that of Botntet, or other Romanists,* who make the /irU or ten-homed 
Beaat to signify the Pagan persecuting Roman Empire and Emperors, I have of 
course little concern ; being convinced, (and this, I trust it has been shown, on 
the dearest evidence,) that that Beast is Rome Papai, not Rome Pagan. Nor 
indeed, even were we to waive all such preliminary objection, would they be able 
to make out, on this their hypothesis, any satisfsurtory explanation of the symbol 
before us.t 

As to Protestant Commentators that concur (though with minor differences) 
in viewing the first Beast as the Papal Antichristian Empire, some, as Parens 
and Fttber, explain the Beasfs Image of the images of saints set up in Papal 
churches for worship : it being so oiled, says Mr. Faber, not as depicting the 
Beast, but as his property. But is such a representative figuration likely, or 

* A few Protestant Commentators, as Dr. Keith, take the same view of the 
first Beast. Dr. K. himself seems to have been partly led to this view by the 
singular oversight of construing the word be/ore, (" exerdseth all the power of 
the first Beast before him,") of which the Greek is cMnrior, to signify be/ore in 
respect of time, 

t E. g. to explain the statement of the Image of the Beast being made to 
speah, &c., the Bishop of Meaux makes it signify the images of the Gods, not 
that of the Pagan Ewperors, who in his view were meant by the Beast. 
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same objections will, I believe, in no wise apply. — It 
seems clear to me, as to Vitringa, that as the two Beasts 
are symbolic^ and not to be literally interpreted, there 
must also attach a figurative^ not literal interpretation 
to the Image of the Beast. And I purpose to explain 
it, thus figuratively, of the Papal General Councils 
of Western Europe :' not doubting to shew fully and 

suitable f Or is the appeUation fitting ; and that the representative of the pictured 
Saints and Virgins throughout Christendom should bear the tiUe of the BeasCt 
Image t Further, could it be said that the Pope and papal Clergy, which these 
Expositors in common with myself suppose to have been symbolized by the 
second Beast, either induced the people to fabricate it, or that they caused any 
repretentative saints* image to speak to the effect that the rejecters of their wor- 
ship should be put to death ? 

On the other hand, Mede, Lowman, Bishop Newton, Scott, and others, explain 
it of the Pope, as being made the idoi of the Romish Church, and an object of 
worship to Christendom. " Quem creant," they say, borrowing the legend of 
the famous medal struck by Martin V on his election, " adorant." But how can 
the Pope be the Itnage of the first Beast, when he is explained by them to be (if 
not the Head of both Beasts) at least the Head of the second Beast ? 

To Mr, Cuninghame^s solution, — ^who, with Dr, Cressener agreeing, explains 
it of the corrupt Roman Church, — it seems similarly a sufficient objection that it 
makes the Image of the Beast to signify the same thing precisely as the symbolic 
Harlot Mother and Babylon the Great, described in the xviith Chapter. Besides 
how is this an Image of Papal Christendom ? — ^To Vitringa* s solution, who ex- 
plains it of the Inquisition, there is the similar answer, — ^that the Inquisition 
could not properly be represented as an Image of Papal Anti-Christendom, or of 
the Papal Antichrist. 

Oiiander makes it the Pope^s ttord and doctrine, " Sicut imago Dei estverbum 
Dei, ita imago Papatfts est verbum et doctrina Paps. Sedet enim in templo Dei, 
ostendens seipsum tanquam Deum. Quare et in hoc Deum imitatur qu6d ver- 
bum et doctrinam h suo cerebro gignit ad imaginem suam. Ci^m igitur doctrina 
Papatiis, quem ipsi pseudo-doctores docent, duplex sit, scilicet fidei et morum, 
necessario compilati sunt duo libri, scil. Liber Sententiarum et LAber DecreUUium, 
qui sunt ipsissima imago Papatds,** — But how were the people of Christendom 
the makers of this image ? 

" What the image of the Beast is, distinct from the Beast itself, I confess I 
know not." — So Doddridge, quoted by Mr. Bicheno, in his Signs of the Times, p.36. 

With regard to Patristic Commentators I may just mention that both Augus- 
tine and Primasius explain the Beast's Image of the hypocritical semblance of 
rdigion in the antichristian body, (" ilia impia civitas et populus inlidelium,") 
signified by the ten -homed Beast. " Imago ejus simulaiio eorum qui fidem 
profitentur, et infidellter vivunt." 

' This solution was first given by me in a Pamphlet on the Image of the Beast, 
printed in 1837; and of which the present Chapter is the substance, though 
remodelled and somewhat altered in detail. — ^At the time of giving it to the 
Printer I was not aware of the solution having occurred before to any other 
Author : but was surprized to find that he had at the very time, nearly ready for 
publication, a Treatise on the Image by the Rev, F, Fifsh, grounded on the same 
general view as my own. I also learned afterwards from Vitringa, that the learned 
Cocceius had long before suggested the ecclesia representativa as the thing signi- 
fied. But whether by this he may have meant the Church represented in Cotin- 
cils, I know not ; not having the opportunity of reference to his works. 

It may he right to add that I have made a point of not reading Mr. Fysh's 
Treatise ; so that tlie two testimonies may be considered altogether independent. 
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satisfactorily respecting them the two points following, 
points which involve evidently all that is required : viz. 
1st, that these Papal Councils answered completely to the 
symbol of an Image of the ten-homed Apocalyptic Wild 
Beast, that is, of the Papal Antichristendom and Anti- 
christ: 2ndly, that the Papal Hierarchy and Clergy 
acted out, in and with regard to them^ whatsoever the 
twO'homed lamb-personating Beast {or false Prophet) is 
here said to have done in, and with regard to, the Image 
of the Beast. 

1st. The Papal General Councils of Western 
Europe answer to the symbol of an Image of the 

TEN-HORNED BeAST; i. C. of PaPAL AnTI-ChRISTENDOM 

AND the Papal Antichrist. 

This follows immediately, as we shall presently see, 
from the representative nature of these Church Councils. 

For, let us consider for a moment their original cha- 
racter and constitution. The account is thus given by 
Gibbon. " Towards the end of the 2nd century, the 
churches of Greece and Asia adopted the useful institu- 
tion of Provincial Synods. They may justly be supposed 
to have borrowed the model of a representative Coun^nl 
from the celebrated examples of their own country, — the 
Amphictyons, the Achaean league, or the assemblies of 
the Ionian cities. It was soon established as a custom 
and a law, that the Bishops of the independent churches 
should meet in the capital of the province at the stated 
periods of spring and autumn. These deliberations were 
assisted by the advice of a few distinguished presbyters, 
and moderated by the presence of a listening multitude. 
Their Decrees, which were called Canons, regulated every 
important controversy of faith and discipline."^ — ^The 
conjunction of presbyters with bishops,' in the Provincial 
Councils of which Gibbon speaks, rendered them the 
more fully and fitly a representation of the clerical or 
sacred class : and the then popular election of the Bishops,^ 

1 Gibb. ii. 324. ' See Bingham, ii. 19. 12. 

3 See on this Mosheim, ii. 2. 2. 1, and Waddington, Hist, of Church, p. 23. 
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— yet more than the attendance of ^* the listening multi- 
tude," ^—-of the lay members of the Church also. So 
that, on the scale of the province or diocese, the Council 
constituted, as Tertullian long before Gibbon called it, 
the very representation of the whole constUumt Christian 
body; ** ipsa representatio totius nominisChristiani.''^ 
— ^After the estabUshment of Christianity by Constantine 
there were assembled, on a vastly larger scale. General 
Councils f formed of Bishops, similarly elected,' from all 
the provinces of the Empire, still with certain Presbyters 
conjoined / and which thus similarly constituted a vir- 
tual representation of the Catholic or Universal Christian 
Church and body,^ habitant in the Roman world. — Of 
these there were held seven or eight in the Eastern Em- 
pire, in the course of the 4th and four following centu- 
ries, before the final and total separation of the Greek 
and Latin Churches ; all under the sanction and protec- 
tion of the Greek or Eastern Emperors.^ And there were 
held twelve afterwards in Western Ciiristendom, in the 
course of the four centuries intervening from A. D. 11 23 
to 1546 ;' all under the sanction and presidency of the 

^ Gibbon refers to the Council of Carthage at which there attended " m«^m« 
pars plebis." ' De Jgun. Cap. xiii. Daubuz, 330. 

^ It was not tiU the 6th or 6th century, I believe, that this popular character 
of the election of bishops was changed. Those of Ambrote, Martin of Towt, and 
Paulinus, are well known examples of the custom remaining in force in the 
4th century. In the 6th, 7th, and 8th, the Kings of the West took the election 
of Bishops very much into their own hands. See Waddington, pp. 160, 161. 

* Bingham, ii. 19. 13. — ^Dean Waddington says, p. 216, that in the General 
Councils of the 4th and 5th centuries, bishops alone attended ; and no presbyters, 
except as representatives of absent bishops. But I think this is said somewhat 
too absolutely. In the subscriptions to the General Councils of Constantinople, 
of Chalcedon, and the 2nd of Nice, there appear a few presbyters' names without 
notification of their being deputies of bishops. This is observed by Bingham. — 
In a General Council the bishops thus sometimes in subscription marked their 
representative character, innp ^fuun-ou km tqs ^' c/m 2vro^. So in the 6th 
Council. Hard. iii. 1441. 

' " The term catholic was implied to the Church, as comprising the whole body 
of believers throughout the world, as early as the middle of the 2nd century, and 
perhaps much earlier." Burton's Hist, of Church, p. 424. So Mosheim, speak- 
ing of the first Council of Nice. The word church, let it be observed, was not 
then restricted to mean the clergy, or church-officers, only. 

' Viz. the Councils of Nice, A. D. 325, Constantinople 381, Ephesus 431, 
Chalcedon 451, 2nd and 3rd of Constantinople 556 and 661, 2nd of Nice 787, 
4th of Constantinople, A. D. 870. 

7 Viz. the four Uteran General Councils, A. D. 1123, 1139, 1179, 1215 re> 
spectively; two of Lyons, A.D. 1245, 1274; that of Vienne 1311, of Pisa 1409, 
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Popes. — It is with these latter alone that we have to do 
in the present discussion. As the former proposed to 
themsdves to represent the entire professing Church, or 
Christian hody, so Uiese, as was indeed solemnly asserted 
in the Councils themsdves,^ to represent the whole 
Romish Church, or, as it was sdd, artbadox CSuitteti^ 
dam. — ^At the same time, — through certain changes in 
the mode of episcopal election, and other causes to which 
I shall further advert under my second Head, — they were 
virtually the representation rather of the Head of Anti- 
Christendom, i. e. of the Papal Antichrist, than of its 
general constituent body. 

Now the word representation, according to its very 
etymology alike in Latin and in English, — whether as 
depicting the external form, or the manners, or (as 
here) the mind and will of the party represented, — and 
whether as effected by the painter's colouring, by natural 
similarity of person, by the faithful expressive letter,^ or 
(as here) the vicarious personation by deputy, — ^I say in 
every case the word representation signifies such a like- 
ness as to exhibit the party present, as it were, on the 
scene.' And thus in every case, — the two last as well 

of CooAtanoe 1414, of Florence 1438, the 5th lAteran 1512, and that of Trent 
1545. 

^ £. g. in the Councila of Cotuiance and Basle very solemnly. On the former 
of which Gibbon too makes the remark (ix. 216) ; " Never waa the RepubUc of 
Europe represented with more dignity than in the Council of Constance." And 
the Decrees bore in fiact that appellation. — In the Council of Trent (second Ses- 
sion) when it was proposed to call the Council simply Concilium Qenerale, the 
French prelates urged the addition of the words, " unioersam eeelesiam represeU' 
tans*' But, after some debate, the legates induced thepi to content themselves 
with the addition of the word oecumenicum, only : alleging that the appellation 
general and oecumenie implied that it represented the Universal Church. 

' So Tertullian, Lib. Prsscript. c. 32 : " Percurre ecdesias, apud quas ipsse 
authenticse litene eorum apostolorum dtantur; sonantes vocem, et repneaentantea 
feciem unius ciy usque." Also Cyprian, £p. 6 ; " Vicarias pro nobis has literaa 
mittimus, reprsesentantes vobis per epistolam gaudium nostrum." 

' The following extract from Clement the Fifth's Letter of Convocation to 
the General Council of Vienne, A. D. 1310, well illustrates the point. " Alii 
vero remanentes Episcopi, Abbates, Priores, Capitula, et Conventus, per eosdem 
Archiepiscopos et episcopos ad ConcUium pr^edietum accessuros (quibus ad onmia 
quse in eodem Condlio statuentur concedant plenariam potestatem, de qu& suffi- 
cienter constet per publica documenta) nostra se conspectui reprmsentent." Hard, 
vii. 1326 : and so again 1328. — ^Also the following from the Bull of Indiction of 
the Tridentine Council (Hard. x. 7 :) " Sin accedere ipsi (reges) non poterunt, 
at graves saltem viros legatos dim auctoritate mittant ; qui personam Hrincipis 
sni quisque potsint m CwcUio referre" 
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as the Jirstf — the Apocalyptic word e^Kwy, or image, might 
obviously be used with perfect propriety as its equivalent. 
In fact examples of such its use occur in other than the 
sacred writings.^ — ^It is however with the case of vicarious 
representation by envoy ^ or deputy , that I am alone con- 
cerned at present. And the following three examples, 
of older and of more modern date, alike in the English, 
Latin, and Greek languages, (the last singularly exact to 
our point,) will suffice in evidence. 1. With reference 
to the most eminent exemplification that the world's 
history has afforded of national representation, I mean 
that of the British Parliament, the object of the more 
popular character given to the House of Commons by 
the introducers of the Reform Bill, has been thus autho* 
ritatively stated by one of the number : * * The minister 
constituted that house, as he contended, the real and 
express image and representation of the country."* 2. A 
patristic expositor, discoursing of Christian ministers as 
envoys deputed from Christ, calls them his image : " For 
the envoy,** he says, '' exhibits in himself the image of 
Him that sent him.'* ^ 3. In the ancient ecclesiastical 

' The word image is thus applied by Cicero, in a case of the'aeeoruQLmd of re- 
presentation referred to in the text by me. Describing the slovenly appearance 
and morose bearing of the Consul Piso, he calls him " exemplum veteris imperii, 
imaginem antiguitatig :" the very representative and image of the unpolished garb 
and manners of the old Republic. And, carrying on*the figure, he afterwards 
speaks of Piso's laying an interdict on the perfumery shops at Capua, during his 
duumvirate in that city, as if " imaginU omamUg catuA ;" for the sake of giving 
it still more of the rude garb of antiquity. (Pro P. Sextio. Ed. Emesti, Vol. viii. 
p. 974.) — Again Ambrose thus uses the figure in reference to the third kind of 
representation specified, I mean that by letter. Ep. 66, Ch. ii. ; " Ut ver^ inter 
disjunctos corpore ^u^edam imago referatur prteaentitB." 

^ So Sir James Graham in his speech, as reported in the Evening Mail of 
May 31, 1841, on the Question of Confidence in the Whig Ministry.— To the 
same effect in his Address to his Constituents at Dorchester, given in the Mail 
of Jan. 3, 1842, he thus expresses himself : " Lord John Russell appealed to a 
Constituency, formed within the last eight or nine years, expressly to remove 
fwrnifMl, and establish virtual representation : so as to give not the reifiected 
image of other interests, but the actual impress of the public mind." 

^ " Sacerdotes legati ideo dicuntur, quia ilium in se ostendunt cujus legati 
sunt : sunt etenim ejus imago." Quiestio 109 apud Augustin. Op. (Bened. Ed.) 
Vol. iii. p. 109, Appendix. The author is uncertain. 

In the middle age the same figure was applied by the Latins in Western Chris- 
tendom. The word imaginariuSf or ontfs image-bearer, was used of a deputy 
representative. So Ducange on the word Imaginarius ; " Vicarius, qui vices 
alterius in rebus gerendis implet, et imaginetn quodammodo refert;" exemplify- 
ing from Petrus de Vineis and others. And on Vicarius ; ''Vices agentium 
. . . . ut quaedam imago in illis videatur esse veritatis." 
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Councils themselves the very term was used to mark the 
deputed member of CounciVs character and office. He 
was said cfciKOM^ciy, to be the image of, them that sent 
him.' 

Hence the obvious fitness of the Apocalyptic symbol 
Image of the Beast ^ to prefigure the Papal Councik Ge- 
neral; i. e. supposing the Beast itself to prefigure Papal 
Anti^Christendom ; a point, I trust, long since fully proved 
by me. Nor let me omit to note the singular fact that 
here, as we have seen so often elsewhere,^ the figure 
made use of may almost be regarded as one dravm from 
the life : for I find that both in Eastern and Western 
Christendom General Councils were actually represented 
to the public under the guise of an eixw^ or image, whe- 
ther painted or in sculpture ; and this a sacred one, the 
object of men's reverential gaze and regard.^ 

* 

' After the 6th Council at Constantinople the Emperor Constantine wrote to 
request Pope Leo to send his apocrUiarius as his representative to Constantinople; 
«r rois arcunnrTovo'ty, fire 9oyfiarticots, ctrc Ktwwucoif^ mai axXMS «jcic\i|0'iariico(s 
airoo*! irpcryfuuri, to nyr dficrcpaf aryiwrvmis ^l€ titoptg§ip xpotrtnrov. This 
request of the Emperor's is quoted in a report of the proceedings of the Trullan 
Council, soon after following : and it was argued from it that the Pope could not 
have had any deputy in the Constantinopolitan Council clcuroyi^ciir wnov, to be 
Aw image ; and consequently that the Canons of that Council lacked the Papal 
authorization. Harduin iii. 1641, 1648. ^ See my Vol. 1. pp. 395, 396, &c. 

* The secretary, Agatho, employed in transcribing the Acts of the 6th General 
Council, complains in a letter of the new Emperor, Philip Bardanes, having de- 
stroyed the copies, and also deposed from its pedestal the ciiroya %v¥<^iou, or 
Image of the Council, that had by the previous king been erected in some vestt^ 
bule of the palace, by the church of Santa Sophia, and in its place substituted his 
own cuwF. — ^The statement is repeated by Atuutathtt the lihrarian, and Ado in 
Im Chrtmieon ; with this variation and addition, that the Emperor erased a pkture 
of the aix great CEcumenic Councils from the wall, and sent to Rome ordering 
the removal of all such images from the churches ; but that the Pope and Roman 
people, to mark their contempt and rejection of his mandate, had an image of 
the six great Councils erected in St. Peter's. 

Both Baronius, ad Ann. 711, and Mosheim viii. 2. 3. 11, give the narrative : 
and, as it seems to me very illustrative, as well as curious, and has never, I 
believe, been noticed of late years, I subjoin the three original authorities.* — It 
surprizes me that neither Baronius nor Mosheim refer to the first, which is of 
all the fullest and most authentic. 

* 1 . Agatho, the librarian of Santa Sophia, and secretary to the 6th Council 
spoken of, thus writes, (ap. Harduin, iii. 1836.) Ev9v itoi wapaxpnf^ BwriXueff 
c^oiHrif KOI ovBfVTUf xpfieofiMwos, wpo nyr ountas f itroSov nyr fuv taro xpoy*M^ ffifl 
ororfdciiray €tKowa ri|f avriyi hyias iitTiyr SvroSov, wkriatop koi 
^cTo^v Tift Tfropriyt km Iktiis o^oAiyr, w rots wpoavKiots rov fiofftktKov m\arnv, 
ttarwvj^ifpfcu TfNHrcro^c* fii} aXX«t ^irat w rois ovk owriw atrry /9curi\ffi0is cio-cp. 
Xff«^a< KaTa8cx<<r9oi, wptv i| foi rovro ytPiiarrai Bwiruras c^ouo-iaruws jkoi tovto, 
drt npf wpomtyofnaw ^pyiov re icw Otrnpiov, km ri»ir Xonrmv trvr avrots &ro npf 
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I now proceed to shew, 

2ndly, That thb Ecclesiastical Hierarchy and 
Clergy of Papal Christendom, acted in regard to 
and in these Papal Councils, whatsoever the two- 
horned LAMB- PERSONATING ApOCALYPTIC BbAST, OR 

False Prophet, is said to have done in regard to the 
Image of thb Beast. 

There are three things stated of the procedure of the 
Lamb-like Beast in the matter of the image : — 1st, that 
it was he that said to them that dwelt on the earth, that 
they should make an image to the Beast that had been 
wounded by the sword, and had revived ; i. e. to the 
Romish Empire, revived in a new and spiritual form 
under the Headship of the Pope:— 2nd, that he had 
power to give breath to the image of the Beast, so as 
to make it speak : — and Srdly, that he would make it 
speak, and speak authoritatively,^ to this effect, that 

1 2ra woififfif. The word may be interpreted of legal efifoetmenis, with penalties 
to enforce obedience. 

avn^s ieyutt mu outovtiwuaif Svrodov titfiXiiBtmtP iceu amB^fuo'urOt r rt n ff w ron 
Upots T»y kyunttnnf tiatKiia'tmp ^twrvxotf to^amipvrrtaBtu, icat ras mvrmr oram- 
XBtrBtu iwra rvwop tucorar. 

Then, after mention of Bardanea' death, and Anastaaius' succesaion to the Im- 
perial throne and orthodoxy, and of the letters tent by the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople to the Roman Pope Constantine, with an account of what had occurred, 
he thus proceeds. 

Eirc<8i| 8c pMTa Tifp Korcrff^ir Ti|f aptntpm 8t|Aayifn|ff (ruvoSimis rf Aciaf cucoFot, 
6 ravTtiP aBtiffuts wpoam^at KaTtw9)(9rpfai, Bap8an|ff 6 oKvniptos icoi wapa^opof, cf 
T|| irm Xryo/Mrp r« MijXia KOfup^ [*^^] 'rof orytat Km oucovfuytieas vcrrc iwaiovs, 
KM iiww ffiri Tiff cMcoKof oranfAji^rai wpoavri^w iavrw, w ry /uam rtumis ofm 
ry Sfpyiy n|Xo7pa^i|<rat optforoSor, uPtryKmmf vant Ktu ayap itpfuiun rmw oOrwr 
9vo wfovmump ff| fjccinft Kt/r^iniffrffuitmp, 4 "nff aam|f irytas kcu oiKovfUPuniM 4«m|t 
SuppSov nmlmypap^t, vw tait oAAois vsrrt, ytytrffrat' Koanis l«pn|ff km cv^po- 
omnp tram yrywrnta r^r n|s kytoi tKkKffVtas ptMBtm irAiipw/wrt, tm rp Kormroau 
KM ttftirp rmp iyunarmp WKKfivtmw. 

2. AnastaiiuM (apud Baronium). "ESJus (sc. Philippici Imperatoris) profes- 
sionem fidei Constantinus Pontifex Romanus respuit. Hiyus rei causft, zelo fidei 
accensus, omnia coetus Romanse urbis imaginem quam Grteci votaream vocant, 
sex continentem sanctas ac universales Sjmodos, in Eccleaii B. Petri erexere. — 
Etenim, inter alia nefanda, idem Philippicus Imperator sanctas sex Synodos ceca- 
menicas picturA efBgiatas k pariete abradi praecepit : contrk quod Imperatoris 
facintu Pontifex nitens, quas Ule destruxit ipse eo modo quo erant ante reatituit." 

3. Ado, Chronioon, ap. B. P. M. xyi. 802. " Philippicus Irapenitor litteras 
prari dogmatia Constantino misit Pontiflci : quas ille respuit ; et hujus rei causA 
fecit picturas in porticu S. Petri, quae Acta sex Synodorum universalium conti- 
nent. Nam et hi:(jusmodi pictures, cilm haberentur in urbe regiH, Philippicus 
jusseret auferri." He adds, ad ann. 717; " Theodoaius Imperetor, ut regnum ac- 
cepit, dim esset Catholicus, imaginem illara venerandam in qui sanctae sex Synodi 
erant depictae, et a Philippico fiient dejecta, pristino loco in urbe regii erexit." 
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whosoever would not worship it should be put to death. 
— All this seems spoken of as given to the lamb-like 
Beast to be done ; ^ and as to be done beforCy i. e. as 
overseen by, and responsible to, the former Beast, or its 
ruling Head.^ 

1 . It was he that said to them that dwelt on the Roman 
earth that they should make an Image to the Beast • — 
i. e. constitute a General CottncU of Anti-Christendom. 

The usual manner of effecting the convention of a 
General Council in Western Christendom, was as fol- 
lows. The initiation was with the Pope in his character, 
not of Christ's Vicar, but chief Patriarchy or Head of 
the Clergy.^ From him letters of invitation were sent to 
the Kings of the Western World, stating his intention of 
holding a Council General, and the time and place of its 
meeting ; and requesting their attendance, in person or 
by deputy.^ Now it was through his delegates or nuncios ^ 
— themselves of the clerical order, — that these letters 
were transmitted : and they, whether of ordinary or ex- 
traordinary appointment, were empowered to communi- 
cate with the Kings on the subject ; and explain to, and 
urge on them the fulBlment of, the Pope's wishes thereon.^ 

* it ff8«6i9 avry voniatu ciwioy rov Bripiov. 
' See my observations on the force of wtewiov, p. 162 supiit. 
3 This distinction is important to attend to, with a view to a dear understand- 
ing of the prophecy. See above, p. 173. — I have said that it was as Patriarch, 
or chief Bishop, that the Popes convoked and presided : because this was simply 
the extension of the ancient prerogative of the Metropolitan in regard of Provin- 
cial Councils. 

* The intfitaiion of the Secular Prmoet, as well as of Ecclenasties, to attend it 
was noticed by Innocent IV, at the first Council General of Lyons, as one great 
mark of the generality of the Council. " Respondit qu6d illud erat Concilium 
Generale, quia \^m Principes saeculares quto Clerici ad illud Aierant invitati." 
Hard. vii. 380. 

* For example we read thua respecting the preparatory steps for convening 
the first Lateian CouncU, agreeably with the Pope's Bull of Convocation. " In 
Conventu PrindpumapudTriburiam congregato, Legati Sedis Apostolice, (Cata- 
launus Episoopus et Cluniaoencis Abbas,) ad id k religiosis Episcopis et prindpi- 
bus deputati, ab Imperatore obtinuerunt ut promitteret se ob reconciliationem 
universalis eodesiae venturum, ad indictam S3modum mense Octobri Rome cele- 
brandam : c^jus indictionera in predicto Conventu Episcopi omnes collauda- 
runt." William of Malmesbury dted by Harduin VI. ii. 1117.— As another 
example I may refer to the Pope's Letter to the King of France, on occasion of 
convoking the 4th Lateran Council : in which Letter the Cardinal Legate through 
whom it was sent was commended to his favourable regard, as deputed to give 
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At the same time other Papal letters of convocation were 
transmitted to all provincial Archbishops and chief Ab- 
bots of monasteries : charging them to communicate on 
the same with their subordinate Bishops and monastic 
officials, and also with all Deans, Chapters, Presbyters, 
and Convents ; in order that they might be duly repre- 
sented in the coming Council, and provision made for 
attention to their several interests,' including the lay 
interests involved, as well as clerical. Thus it belonged 
prominently to the ecclesiastical body, through its two 
horns, or episcopal and monastic Heads, to give effect 
to the orders of the Pope, their Metropolitan, respecting 
the convention of the Council ; and to make it to or 
for him.* — Finally, at the opening of the Council, in 
case of there being too small an attendance to make the 
Council respectable, and enable it to proceed to business,' 
besides the repetition of the plans and procedure before 
mentioned, it was entrusted to one of the Clergy to 
preach a sermon, forthwith to be published and circu- 
lated, inviting the nations to attend to the call, and join 
the Council.* — So that in the whole preparatory process 
it was assigned to the Papal Clergy, as to the Apocalyp* 
tic Second Beast, or False Prophet, to say to them that 
dwelt on the earth that they should form an Image, or 
representative Council, to the Papal Anti-Christendom 
and Antichrist. 

2. ** It was given him to give breath to the Image of 
the Beast, so as that the Image of the Beast should 
speak'* 

It was the peculiarity of these General Councils, as 

him all the information that he might wish respecting the Council vwd voce. 
Hard. vii. 11. 

* So Innocent III, in preparation for the 4th Lateran: "Injungatis autem vos, 
fratres Archiepiscopi et Episcopi, ex parte nostri, universis ecclesiarum Capitulis, 
non soliim cathedralium sed aliarum etiam, ut Prspositum, vel Decanum, aut 
alios viros idoneos, ad Concilium pro se mittant." Hard. vii. 7. See too Note ', 
p. 187. And similar directions were sent to Abbott. 

' Such I conceive to be the force of the dative here : — ^viz. to do what they 
did agreeably to the will and pleasure of the Beast specified in the dative. 
* As at the first meeting at the Council of Trent. 

* So in the Sermon at the opening Session of the Tridentine Council. Dupin. 
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contrasted with either national Synods, or political Con- 
ventions on a larger scale,^ that on matters ecclesiastical, 
— i. e. on almost all the subjects on which Councils 
were called to pronounce (for the word was one that was 
construed to have a large meaning,) — the Clergy should 
alone vote, or have a voice. From early times the dis- 
tinction of the orders of Laity and Clergy was observed 
in them. It was marked even in the sittings of the 
Councils. In that of Chalcedon, for example, held in 
the 5th century, while the Bishops sat on either side 
down the nave of the church of assembly, the lay mem- 
bers sate on the cross benches.^ In the Western Councils 
they sometimes stood.^ The number thus attendant was 
sometimes considerable. In the last Council, that of 
Trent, though the Bishops present were few, in compari- 
son with former Councils, the number of lay deputies in 
attendance amounted, I think, to near a thousand. Their 
office was to suggest and counsel, in support of the seve- 
ral interests that they might have been deputed to main- 
tain/ This they did chiefly, I conceive, in the several 
preparatory Committees.^ But there were some that 

^ We may contrast the practice at the meetings of Gennin Diets, Spanish 
Cortes, or French or English Parliaments. In all of these, eccUsiattical dignita- 
ries have attended as weU as lay ; and all not only alike joined i^ the discussion, 
but alike voted. 

' " Residentibus magnificentissimis Judicibus, (Qreek ofix^rrw) et amplissimo 
Senatu, in medio ante cancellos sanctissimi altaris, et ex IsevA parte sedentibus 
sanctissimis Episcopis et Vicariis Leonis, Antistitis priscse urbis Romie, et Archi* 
episcopo Constantinopolitanse civitatis, &c, — et dexter& vero parte similiter con- 
sidentibos Archiepiscopis Alexandrise, &c." Hard. ii. 66. — See too the Ordo de 
ConcUio celebrando of Isidore Mercator. Hard. i. 7. 

* In the account of the 2nd General Council of Lyons, after a notice of the 
Prelates and Abbots sitting, we read ; " Stantibus tnferUu nunciis solennibus 
Fnuidae, Alemannie, AngUse, et Siciliae regum, et aliorum multorum Principum, 
Baronum, Capitulorum, et Ecclesiarum procuratoribus." Hard. vii. 687. 

* In the Papal Letters of invitation to the 4th Lateran, addressed to the Latin 
Kings of Constantinople and Cyprus, they were requested, if unable to attend in 
person, to send " nuntios speciales, viros idoneos, per quos tue nobis aperias 
beneplacitum voluntatis." The Archbishops too were to send to the Council of 
Lyons, " nuntios providos et fldeles, qui vice ipsorum utile nobis consilium 
largiantur." Hard. vii. 9, 377. — In Sir F. Palgrave's second Report of Public 
Records, there is noticed a letter of Leo X to Henry VIII, charging him to send 
him some learned men to attend the then proximate 8th Session of the 5th 
Latenn Council in 1516, to advise with on the projected Reformation of the 
Calendar. 

* These preparatory Committees were chiefly famous at the Councils of Basle, 
Constance, and Trent. 

VOL. 111. O 
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were privileged to attend not the preparatory Committees 
only, and the masses and solemn services that intro- 
duced the Sessional, but the deliberations of the Sessional 
itself. In regard of these, however, when a question 
was to be decided, — at least an ecclesiastical question, 
we read that they were excluded^ as not having a voice. 
Such is expressly declared to have been the received cus- 
tom in the General Councils of the West : * and it was 
forcibly dwelt on by the famous Cardinal Julian Caesarini, 
at the time of the Council of Basle, in order to overcome 
the then Pope's scruples about sanctioning it* It was 
the Clergy alone that had a voice. What the majority of 
their voices affirmed became a Canon of the Council : 
and the Council was said to speak it.^ — So exactly was 
the prediction fulfilled ; ** It was given to the lamb- 
personating Beast, or False Prophet, to give breath to 
the Image of the Beast, so that the Image of the Beast 
should speak.'* 

And here seems to be the place for shewing that this 
professedly representative Council of PapaZ Anti-Chris- 
tendom was in fact the representative of the Papal Anti- 
christ ; — this Image of the Beast, the image rather of 
that which, from its complete ruling over the Beast,, is 
put by the Angel for it, viz. of its eighth Head. For, 
during the darkness of the middle ages such was the 
Papal influence, especially over the hierarchy and clergy, 
both secular and monastic, — deriving as they did from 

* So in the account of the 8th Session of the last Lateran Council, Hard. ix. 
1719 : " Exclusis, de more, de loco Concilii omnibus non habentibus voces defi- 
nitivas ; remanentibus in suis subselliis Praelatis post Cardinales, mitratia, et 
sacris vestibus indutis." — After which withdrawal of the laity attendant, the 
account proceeds to say that the Schedule of certain proposed Decrees on mat- 
ten of faith was read and voted on. 

' See Waddington, p. 569. He combats the Pope's fear of the temporalities 
of the Church being interfered with by the Council, from the circumstance of 
the comparative paucity of laymen that might be expected to attend its tUiingM, 
and their exclusion from voting in questions strictly ecclesiastical. 

3 Ferrario observes, ii. 431 ; " Erano chiamati Mti i coUoqui, le discussion!, 
le dispute, h tutto che si f&ceva ^ diceva. Quando parlava un veacovo, usavan 
di scrivere, ' La Santa Sinodo disse.* " He means, of course, when the Bishop's 
proposal was affirmed by the majority. So in the Extract from the Roman Coun- 
cil of Sjnnmachus, given in my Note ^ p. 133 ; " Quo recitato, et ab omnibus 
consonft voce conprobato, sancta Synodus dixU, Heec ab omnibus teneantur." 
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the Roman See their sacerdotal authority, and bound to 
it from the eighth century by an oath of fealty/ — that 
whatever the Pope wished, that they voted, and that 
consequently they made the Image speak. So, for ex- 
ample, at the most famous General Council of the middle 
age, the fourth Lateran, at which above 1000 Bishops 
and Abbots attended, and Ambassadors also from most 
of the Christian Courts, — thus presenting the appearance 
of a representation of all the ten Western Kingdoms, — 
the seventy Canons dictated by the Pope were at once 
obsequiously assented to by the assembled Prelates :' and 
the Council's voice, thus palpably the mere echo of his, 
was immediately afterwards received and subscribed to by 
the lay ambassadors. After this as light advanced, and 
when in consequence partial risings resulted in the spirit 
not of princes and people only, but even of some of the 
clergy, not indeed against Papal heresy ^ but against Papal 
oppression, misrule, and avarice,^ — when Councils were 
thus no longer so manageable as before, and conse- 
quently no longer in favour as before with the Roman 
See/ yet by its strong remaining influence over the great 
majority of the assembled Prelates,^ and its adroit use 
of its admitted prerogatives, — first of convening^ with the 
determination of time and place ^^ then, in person or 

^ See supriL p. 171. ' Waddingiton, p. 347. 

' This important distinction is well noticed in Dean Waddington's account of 
the Council of Constance, p. 561. 

* It was the freedom of the discussions at Constance and Basle that first 
alarmed the Popes. Their reluctance to hold the Council of Trent is well known. 

* See Waddington, pp. 557, 558. 

' OriginaUy it was the Christian Emperor' t admitted prerogative to convene 
General Councils. Constantine, having divided the administration of the Church 
into external and internal, and reserved to himself the external, relating to the 
outward state and discipline of the Church, did in this character call and preside 
in the first General Council, that of Nice. (Euseb. Vit. Const, c. 44.) The 
prerogative devolved on, and was exercised by, his successors on the throne 
of Constantinople. — But in Western Christendom, after its separation from the 
Eastern Roman Empire, and indeed before that separation was fully effected, it 
was claimed by and for the Popes, as their own. Thus in the Roman Council 
already alluded to, which was convened by King Theodoric against Symmachus, 
the assembled deputies " suggesserunt ipsum qui dicebatur impetitus debuisse 
synodum convocare." — Subsequently Popes Pelagius II, Nicholas I, and in fine 
Gregory VII, asserted the Papal prerogative of convocation. And notwithstand- 
ing that Cluu-lemagne and some of the German Emperors up to Gregory's time 
contested it with them, it was finally conceded by the Western Princes ; and in 
fact every General Council of the West convened by a Papal Prseceptum. 

O 2 
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through its legates, of presiding ^ (for, in case of the Pope 
being unrepresented in it, the Image, just like either 
Beast that constituted it, was considered headless and 
illegitimate,) then of proposing the subjects of debate, 
then of adjourning^ suspending, removing,^ or, if need 
were, of even dissolving^ the Council, — I say through 
the adroit exercise of these various influential Papal 
prerogatives, from the first Lateran Council in 1123 
down to that of Trent, the Western General Councils, 
while professing to be the representation and image of 
Western Ckiistendomy were to every the most important 
intent and purpose, (above all on questions of faith and 
heresy,) the representation and image rather of the Papa/ 
mind.^ Indeed sometimes the Papal confirmation was 
formally called for, as at Trent, ere the Council's decrees 
should be promulgated. — Thus, I repeat, that which 
was professedly the Image of the whole Beast, or body 
of Western Christendom, was virtually the Image of the 
Beasfs ruling Head, the Papal Antichrist.^ And hence 
one notable ^i^fMioy, or act of jugglery, accomplished by 
the Pope and Papal Hierarchy that spoke through it : 
viz. to make the world believe that its voice was the 
voice of their own representatives ; and so, as in a self- 
assented act, obligatory on themselves.^ Much more 

' Prerogatives used most adroitly in the councils of Basle and of Trent. 

' " Pope Martin continued to press the immediate dissolution of the Council. 
It was in vain objected that matters of great importance remained to be settled. 
.... Hit Bull (of dissolution) released the ftithers from their unsuccessful labours. 
.... The Council of Constance had ceased to exist." Wadd. p. 563. 

3 With full understanding of all this, the Protestant powers in 1560, when 
invited to attend the Council of Trent on its third convocation, asserted in the 
spirit of the 21st English Article, that the Prerogative of convening a General 
Council attached to the Emperor, not the Pope. And they demanded, in order 
to its being a free Council, 1st. that the convocation should not be by the 
Pope ; 2. that the Pope should not preside ; 3. that the Bishops attending 
should be exempted from their oath of allegiance to the Pope; 4. that the Holy 
Scripturet should be the ground of decision. — But to none of these requisitions 
would the Romanists consent : and so the Protestants declined attendance. 

* Compare the second extract from Sir J. Graham, p. 188, Note '. — When it 
was proposed to worship Bjome as a goddess by the provincial cities, Augiutus 
allowed it with the proviso that his own worship should be added. Similar was 
the Papal favor to (kmncils General. So Gregory II. confessed. See Gibb. ix. 135. 

'^ On the first Trentine Session the Papal Legates declined discussing the ques- 
tion, whether it should be called a Council representing the universal Church ; 
because of the removal that might result of that happy ambiguity which, as it 
was, attached to the term church. In order to increase the authority of the 
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notable than even this was their tni/Aetcv, or jugglering, in 
successfully palming upon Christendom, as the voice of 
the Divine Spirit, what was but the voice of a thing of 
Rome's own inspiration. Indeed a Trentine Bishop has 
himself so stated the matter : and this in terms so pre- 
cisely agreeing with the Apocalyptic figure, that one 
might almost have deemed it a comment thereon.^ 

3. And hence the third point here noted: *' It was 
given him to give breath to the Image of the Beast ; so 
that the Image of the Beast should speak, and cause that 
whosoever wotdd not worship the Image should be killed/* 

Of course it needed not, either in case of an image in 
its literal sense, or of an image in its figurative sense, 
that it should be set up as an object of worship. As, 
however, such was the use of Nebuchadnezzar*s golden 
image, and again of the images and pictures of the 
Roman Pagan Emperors in the early times of Christi- 
anity,' so in later ages was it the case, just as here pre- 
dicted, with the figurative image, or representative Coun- 
cils of Western Christendom. For it was not on poli- 
tical matters, for the most part, or mere ecclesiastical 
questions of discipline, that the Council General was 
called to pronounce; but chiefly, and above all, on ques- 
tions of religion and faith. On these it professed itself 
qualified to pronounce with an authority inherent^ inde- 



Cooncil's Decrees, they wished the word to be understood in its original and 
larger sense, as comprehending the laity as well as clergy of Christendom. But 
then where the proper representation of the tatty f This, they knew, might have 
been urged on them, had the discussion continued, and consequently reclamation 
been made for the laity having a voice in the Council. So they adroitly cushioned 
the question. 

^ " In summ4 in eum statum res est adducta, istorum qui illuc facti institu- 
tique yenerant improbitate, ut non jam episcoporum sed larvarum, non hominum 
sed timulacrorumf quae nervis moventur alienis, ut Deedali ttattue fuisse perhi- 
bentur. Concilium illud videretur. Erant Episcopi illi conductitii plerique ut 
utres, rusticorum musicum instrumentum, quos ut vocem mittent, ii^Care necesse 
est. Nil habuit ci^m illo Conventu Sanctus Spiritus commercii. Cursitabant 
Romam nocte dieque veredarii. Illinc responsa, tanquam Delphis aut Dodonii, 
eicpectabantur : illinc nimirum Spiritus Ule Sanctas, quem suis Condliis prseesse 
jactant, tabeUarii manticis indusus mittebatur." — ^This singularly illustrative 
passage occurs in a sketch of the Council of Trent given A.D. 1567, to the 
German Emperor by an Hungarian Bishop there present ; and is cited by Mr. 
Mendham in his Edition of the Acta Concilii Tridentini a Gabriele Paleotto : 
Pref. p. xxi. ' See Pliny's famous Letter to Trajan, &c. 
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tized and excommuuicated, as a heretic. — But this leads 
me to the last point mentioned of the Image. 

4. ^* The Image caused that as many as would not 
worship it should be put to death.'' — I have observed 
that whosoever received not nor submitted to the Decrees 
of the Council, were anathematized by it and excommu- 
nicated as heretics. And let it not be forgotten that by 
the Canon Law, generally received in Christendom, an 
excommunicated heretic was out of the protection of the 
law, and as such liable to be put by any one to death. ^ 
But besides this, the ejctirpation of heretics was a pro- 
fessed object in most of the convocatory Bulls of the 
Councils General of the West ; ^ and by the Canons or 
voice of the Councils, their death was decreed and pro- 
vision made for accomplishing it. Thus in the 3rd 
Lateran Council there was the decree respecting Cathari^ 
Publicaniy and other like heretics ; pronouncing anathe- 
ma against them, and forbidding that any should harbor 
them while alive, or when dead give them Christian 
burial.^ Again, in the 4th Lateran Council, Canon 3, 
the secular powers were expressly subordinated to the 
spiritual, for the purpose of exterminating such heretics ; 
and crusades with the usual promise of remission of 
sins to the crusader, stirred up against them/ And in 
subsequent General Councils the same " debitce pance^^ 
were adjudged to the disobedient : — not in those only 
of unquestioned Papal supremacy, as the two of Lyons 
and the 5th Lateran ; but to the full as much (witness 
the sentences against Huss and Jerome and their Bohe- 

Romish fiuth : the others specified by Bishop Doyle being the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and Catechism of the Council of Trent. So too Dr. Milner. 

Contrast Art. XXI of the Church of England : " Things ordained by General 
Councils as necessary to salvation have no authority, unless they be taken out of 
Holy Scripture." 

1 " Homicidas non esse qui excommunicatos trucidant." Quoted before, p. 
159, Note *. 

^ From the 2nd Lateran to that of Trent, excepting only those of Lyons, — So 
much Twas the extirpation of heretics an object of the Popes convoking Councils, 
that Bingham, vii. Pref. 26, quotes Prateolut, saying, " That in the 9th and 10th 
centuries there was a perfect interregnum of heretics, because there were no 
Councils."— On the 5th Lateran see my Vol. ii. p. 394 : also Hard. VL ii. 1115, 
vii. 7. » See Vol. ii. pp. 377, 378. * Wadd. 348. 

• 5th Lateran. See Vol. ii. p. 398. 
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mian followers ^) in the Councils of Constance and Basle, 
and finally that of Trent* 

So that, we see, the same spirit of persecution, even 
unto hlood, against those faithful ones who would worship 
God only, inspired the antitype of the Image of the 
Beast from first to last. In all its fresh oracular voices, 
as it was set up afresh from time to time, it showed that 
on this, as on other points, it preserved its individuality 
of character unchanged. And as in the visions of Daniel 
the great Heathen Empires were fitly represented under 
the associated symbols of an Image and Wild Beasts, as 
being both setters up of themselves to be worshipped, 
and persecutors of the faithful saints,' — so was the same 
double character with equal fitness figured to St. John of 
the Popedom of later ages. For its Image too was set 
up by it to be worshipped : and the two Wild Beasts 
its constituents were the ready instruments to execute the 
sentence of the Image, that '* whosoever would not 
worship it should be put to death." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE BEAST S MARK, NAME, AND NUMBER. 

'' And he causes all, both small and great, rich and 
poor, free and bond, to receive a mark on their right 
hand or on their forehead : and that no man might buy 
or sell save he that had the mark or the name of the 
Beast, or the number of his name. — Here is wisdom. 
Let him that hath understanding count the number of 

' See WaddingtoD, 593, on the condemnation and mnider of Hubs and Jerome 
by the supposed ^popular and liberal Council of Constance. — So in the Council of 
Basle too we find that the Bohemiaru met condemnation. And the Pope, although 
80 angry with the Council as both to transfer it, and declare all its other acts 
null and void after his Legate's leaving it, yet nuide on this one point special ex- 
ception. Wadd. 573. ' Trent Sess. 24, 25. 

' Such I Gonceiye to hare been the meaning of the symbols. — As to the self" 
worship set up, Nebuchadnezzar's Babylonian Image of gold was but the repre- 
sentative of his own greatness : the Persian Darius exprmly superseded aU other 
worship by that of himself : and so too the Macedtmian Alexander, Syro-Mace- 
dontan Antiochus Epiphanes, and Pagan Human Emperors required for them- 
selves a worship such as was due to God only. 
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the Beast : for it is the number of a man : and his 
number is 666." — Apoc. xiii. 16 — 18. 

It is not quite clear whether the second Beast, or the 
Image^ be the nominative to the verb '* causes," with 
which the passage before us opens. Nor is it material. 
For the Image is but the mouthpiece of the second 
Beast ; and the second Beast the actor or superintend- 
ent, in order to the fulfilment of the enactments of the 
Image. We may perhaps prefer to understand it, in 
common with most other interpreters, as the second 
Beast. As to the requirement that all should be made 
to receive on their right hand, or on their forehead, the 
mark, name, or number of the Beast, it has been so 
well and fiilly illustrated by former commentators (es^ 
pecially in what regards the number^ J from customs 
prevalent in the Roman world about the time of St. John, 
and its application to the Popes and Papal Clergy so 
clearly shown, that I have little more to do in the pre- 
sent Chapter than to abridge from them. — I shall give 
the ILLUSTRATION first ; the application afterwards. 

I. It appears then that it was common at the time of 
St. John, and indeed both long before and long after, 
for three classes of persons to have certain cmyjitaTa, or 
marks of appropriation, imprinted on them, viz. slaves^ 
soldiei^s^ and the devotees of one and another god ; — 
that the impression was generally on ih^ forehead or the 
hand; — and that the mark was sometimes the simple 
name or characteristic emblem of the master or the 
god, sometimes (in the devotee's case) the god's parti- 
cular hieroglyphic number. 

Thus, — as examples of the mark or name^ — it was 
with the Sicilian emblem of a horse that the enslaved 
Athenians were branded on the forehead in Sicily.* It 

' Particularly by Dauh}tz ad loc. and Clarke, in his elaborate work on the Dra- 
gon and Beast. — Mr, Rabbett has lately published a work on the Name and Num- 
ber of the Beast, which I have not seen. But I presume from the notice of it in 
Mr. Brooks' work on Prophecy, that it does not add materially to the information 
furnished by the two above-mentioned authors. 

' Kau rovTovf &s outer as twwAow, rt^orrcs linrow tis ro fAvrtnrov, Plutarch Vita 
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was with the master's name or mark that Roman slaves 
were stigmatized on their foreheads ; ^ and the Emperor's 
name or mark that Roman soldiers bore imprinted on 
the hand.^ Further, among devotees, those of the god 
Bacchus are specified as branding themselves at times 
with the ivy-leaf, sacred to him : ^ to which I may add 
the example of the Hindoos, marked even to the present 
day on the forehead with the hieroglyphic of the god 
they are consecrated to. 

As to inscription with a particular number, as sacred, 
this was either some simple number, consecrated to the 
devotee's god, according to the Pythagorean and Plato- 
nic mysteries of numbers ; * — or perhaps the number of 
the letters in his name ; * — or, as it might be, the number 
made up of the numeral values of the constituent letters 
of the name. — ^Now it is evident that it is the last kind 
of number which is here intended as '' the number of 
the Beast." For it is elsewhere called " the number of 
his name : ** ^ and that this cannot mean the number of 
letters in his name, may be inferred from the largeness 
of the enigmatic number : for who can suppose a name 
containing 666 letters ? ^ It is therefore this last me- 

Niciae. — ^A horte running loose is frequent on both Syracusan and Panormitan 
medals. See Eckhel Doctr. Vet. Num. on Sicilian coins. 

* So Valerius Maximus speaks of the custom for slaves, " literarum notis 
inuri ; " and Plautus calls the slave " literatus." Ambrose (De Obit. Valentin. 
58) says " Charactere domini inscribuntur servuli : " and Petronius notes the 

forehead as the place of stigma ; " Servitia ecce in frontibus cemitis." 

' iElian says ; ^riyfiara cri rw rport vo^ciwy cr reus xtpaw. i£tius ; " Stig- 
mata vocant quae in facie, vel in alili parte corporis, inscribuntur ; qualia sunt 
militum in manibus." Vegetius ; " Victuris in cute punctis milites scripti jurare 
solent«" So that it was a kind of tatooing. Ambrose (ibid.) ; " Nomine im- 
peratoris signantur milites." — Perhaps, says the Benedictine Editor of Ambrose, 
St. Pftul alludes to this when he says, " I bear in my body the marks, rrx/iora, 
of the Lord Jesus." 

' XApwrvffBtu Koi Zia irvpos us ro awfia wapcurrifni^ Auywrov iruro-o^vAXy. So 
the Author of the 3rd Book of Maccabees. 

* £. g. the number three was sacred to Minerva, /our to Apollo, &c. See Clarke, 
p. 10. 

* The Marcosian heretics regarded 24 as a sacred number ; because this was 
alike the number of letters in two quaternions of their iEons, or demi-gods : the 
first quaternion being, Apfntros, Sciyii, Uarrfpt AAi;9€ia ; the second, Aoyos, Zani, 
ApBfmwos^ EKKXriffia. * Apoc. xv. 2. 

^ So Mr. Clark. And besides, enigmas, of which the nature is this, — ^the 
number being given to find the name, — could only in this kind of numbering 
be distinct and discoverable : words of the same number of letters being innu- 
merable. 
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thod of mystic numbering which alone seems here to 
call for illustration.' It was called by the Greeks 
i(roif/i7fia, or numeral equality: the calculations being 
made for the most part according to the Greek value of 
the constituent letters of the name, though sometimes 
according to their value in Hebrew also. And the usage 
appears to have obtained very largely among both Pagan 
Greeks, pseudo-Christian QnosticSy and even Christian J 

Fathers ; — not to say also among Jewish Cahalists. 

Thus, among the Pagans^ the Egyptian mystics spoke 
oi Mercury, or Thouth, under the number 1218, because 
the Greek letters composing the name Thouth, when 
estimated according to their numerical value, together 
made up that number.^ By others Jupiter was invoked 
under the mystical number 717; because the letters of 
•H APXH, the Beginning, or First Origin, which was a 
characteristic tide of the Supreme Deity worshipped as 
Jupiter, made up that number:^ and Apollo under the 
number 608, as being that of iiv^, or tn^, words expressing 
certain solar attributes/ — Again, the pseudo-Christian or 
semi-Pagan Gnostics, from St. John's time downwards, 
affixed to their gems and amulets, of which multitudes 
remain even to the present day/ the mystic word appaa-ai, 
or appaiaq i Under the idea of some magic virtue attaching 
to its number 365,^ as being that of the days of the an- 

' The illustrations given by Daubuz and Clarke are borrowed in a considerable 
measure from Martian Capella, a Roman Poet cotemporary with Julius Caesar. 
2 Thus; (e=9+w=800+u=:400+fl=9) = 12l8. 

» (H=:8ro=l+p=100+x=600+i|=8)=7l7. See Cicero De Divinat. Lib. I . 
So too the line of Orpheus on Jove ; 

Apxn irorrwr, irorrvF re rcAfftfni. 

* (H=8+»=400+f=200)=608. — Hvs good, *iff shower-giving. 
This example is taken from Capella by Daubuz and Clarke : and the enigma 
is thus expressed in verse ; 

Octo et tercentis numeris, cui littera trina 

Conformat sacrum nomen (mystis) cognomen et omen. 

MysHi is the reading of Daubuz, nomen of Clarke. 

* See Walsh's Book on Early Christian Coins, p. 37. He says; " They are 
not only found in the East, where travellers procure them without much diffi* 
culty ; but are continually dug up on the banks of the Rhine and Garonne, and 
different parts of Spain, Italy, and other western countries." — ^He adds from 
Irenaeusand Jerom that they were called amulets, (" qu6d malum amolitur,") as 
being charms to the wearer. 

• (A=l+/5=2+p=100+a=l + (r=200+a=l+|=60)=365.— Basilides said 
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nual solar circle ; and equal moreover with that of MtiBpa^, 
or Mithras, the Magian name for the Sun^ whom they 
identified also with Christ} — Once more, (passing over 
the case of the Cabalistic Jews, of whose Gematria or 
tvwhipa, however, I subjoin an example or two below ,^ 
the Christian Fathers themselves fell into the same fan- 
cies, and doctrine of mysteriousness in certain verbal 
numbers. For example, both Barnabas and Clement 
of Alexandria speak of the virtue of the number 318 as 
being that of iht,^ the common abbreviation for Jesus 
crucified ; and partly ascribe to its magical virtue the 
victory that Abraham gained with his 3 1 8 servants over 
the Canaanitish kings/ Similarly TertuUian refers the 
victory of Gideon with his 300 men ^ to the circumstance 
of that being the precise number of t, the sign of the 
cross/ In the name Adam St. Cyprian discerned a 
mysterious numeral afiinity to certain characteristics in 
the life and history of the second Adam, Jesus Christ/ 

that jihraxas wu the highest God ; and that 365 heavens were made in honour 
of him; this being the number of his name. So TertuUian. 

» M=40+f=5+i=10+e=9+p=100+tt=l+f=200)=365. See Walsh, 39 



' I give three examples. The first and third, among others, are extracted by 
Mr. Clarke, p. 29, from Aben Ezra and Kimchi ; the second is given by Dr. M'Caul 
in his Note on Kimchi ad loc. — In Hebrew, the reader will understand, as in 
Greek, the letters of the Alphabet, in order, express the units up to 10,-^then 
the tens from 10 to 100, — ^then the hundreds from 100 to 1000, &c. 

1. In Zechariah iii. 8, the Branch, HD^, was explained to signify the Messiah; 
because in Lamentations i. 16 the Messiah was odled DTOQ, the Comforter ; 
and the number of the former word, (=90+40+8) as of the latter, (=40+50+ 
8+40) was 138. — 2. On the same principle the word CK^ra* t^rpent, is made by 
the Jews one of the names of Messiah, because its numerical value is equal to 
that of n^{Z7Q, Messiah. *' And perhaps," says Dr. M'Caul, " Our Lord may 
have alluded to this, wb^n he said. As Moses lifted up the serpent," &c. — 3. In 
answer to the question. What is the lUy (Jl^W^W)* in the Book of Esther? 
the Cabalists replied, Esther (nHDH) : because both words contain the same 
number 661. • (I=10+H=8+T=300)=318.t 

* Gen. xiv. 14. ' Judges vii. 6. 

' Carm. adv. Marc. Lib. iii. cap. 4 : 

Hoc etenim signo prsedonum stravit acervos, 
Congressos populo Christi, sine milite multo, 
Tercenteno equite, numerus Tau, litera Grsca, 
Armatis facibusque et comibus ore canentum. 

' The number is (A=l+8=4+a=l+/i=40)=46. So says Cyprian, (or a 

* Esther i. 2, 5 : where our translation is, as of a proper name, Hhuean. 

t I am surprised that they did not note the tav^ta with this sacred abbrevi- 
ation for Jesus of the word fihtos, the Stm: (i|=8+A=30+i=10+o=70+i= 
200)=318 
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Irenaeus notes the remarkable number 888 of the name 
itia-ovq, Jesus.^ And in the pseudo-Sybilline verses, writ- 
ten by Christians about the end probably of the second 
century,' and consequently not long after Irenaeus^ we 
find (besides other exemplifications of this verbal nume- 
ration ^) enigmas proposed of precisely the same charac- 
ter as that in the text; — the number being given, and 
the name required. I subjoin an example or two below.^ 

cotemporaiy writer confounded with him,*] Christ ascended on the 40th day 
from his resurrection, and died at the 6th hour of the day, in the 6th millennary 
of the world : (i. e. according to the Septuagint Chronology). 

The conceit that these four letters were chosen to form Adam's name, as being 
the initials of oyaroXif, iwris, apxros, iiwmAfipirti, the four quarters of the world, 
and indicating that earth was taken from all to form his body, (a conceit found 
also in the Sybilline Poems,) deserves remark, as an indication of the not infre- 
quent imaginativeness of the early Fathers. Clark 66. 

» Iren. i. 12. (I=lO+ij=8+<r=200+o=70+w=400+j=200)=888. See 
Clark 23. 

It was of course natural that this word should be adopted as a charm by those 
who looked to charms. The same of the word Xpurros, And thus Kireher, in 
his Magia Hieroglyphica, well explains the intent and force of the strange looking 
legend XNOTMI2PI, which he found on a Gnostic gem with the figure of a ser- 
pent, from its urtn^iipta with Xpurros ; either word making up nuAerically the 
same sum of 1480. Thus: (X=600+i'=50+o=70+w=400+M=40+t=10+«r 
=200+1=10) =-.1480. Again (X=600+p=100+i=10+(r=200+T=300+o= 
70+i=200)=1480. 

^ On the Sybilline verses see Mosh. ii. 2. 3. 15. There is an interest attaches 
to them from the circumstance of their having apparently (forged though they 
were) had some influence in the conversion of Constantine. See his quotations 
from them in the Letter given by Eusebius. 

' E. g. In Book V. the succession of Roman emperors, from Tiberius to Adrian, 
is enigmatically noted by mention of the numeral value of the first letter in each 
of their names in Greek respectively. 

* The first of my two examples is on the word Iiyaovs {Jeiiu), taken from the 
1st Book of the Sybilline Oracles, near the end. 

H{ci (TopKO^opos 9rtiToi$ 6fiotovfupos w w 
THTtrtpa ^n}frra ^pct, ra Va^va 9u* airry 
Aitram9 arpayaXmp' f apiBfiorB' &\oy M^opofirivw, 
Oktm yap /AoroSay , daaxu 8f iroSos crt rovrois, 
US' litarovra^tu okt», airiroKCpoit WfBpwwois 
Owofia 8i}AaNrci. 

i.e. " He will come upon earth, clothed with flesh like mortal men. His name 
contains four vowels and two consonants ; two of the former being sounded to- 
gether. And I will declare the entire number. For the name will exhibit to 
incredulous men eight units, eight tens, and eight hundreds." See Note * above. 
My second example, taken from Book I, verse 146, &c, is on some divine title 
containing the number 1697, under which God addresses himself to Noah. 

Epv€a ypofk/iar* fx«* rrrpatrvXXafios €ifu' voce /m* 

Al rus iu vponeu 9vo yfHXfifutr* ^xowrof kKanf 

* In the Oxford Edition of Cyprian (1682) the Treatise referred to is placed 
among the doubtful. 

t Prof. M. Stuart gives the various reading, 

ra 8* a^tffa cv avry 
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— It will have been observed that when a numeral mark 
of this kind was worn or used by a man, it was generally 
under the idea of its constituting a charm and defence 
from evil.* 

II. I now proceed to shew the application of all 
this to the Popedom: i. e. 1. to the Pope^ ruling therein, 
as the jirst Beast whose name it would be ;^ 2. to the 
Papal Clergy and Hierarchy ^ as the second Beast that 
would act to impress the name. And, 

1st, as to the Beast's name^ and its Papal application. 
The prophetic statement is thus made in numerical 
enigma : '' Here is wisdom. Let him that hath under- 

*H \ovwii 8ff ra \ovr«e km turw a^ra ra ircyrt. 
Tov irarros VapiBfidv 4KaT0frraB§s curi 9ts oktv, 
Kai rpcif rpurScKoScs, trwy* 'cirra' ypovs 8c tis ctfu, 
OvK Ofwirfot fftfiy Oufis To^' c/iotyc ao^tris. 

i.e. "I am of nine letters and four syllables. Consider me ! the three first 
syllables have each two letters, the fourth the rest ; of which letters five are 
consonants. Of the number the amount is 16 hundreds, 3 thirties, and seven. 
And if thou understand who I am, thou shalt not be uninitiated in my divine wis- 
dom." — Mr. Clarke (p. 21) says he is unable to find a wholly correct solution; 
but that Ocof fftarTip (Saviour God) would answer in every point but the aggre- 
gate number : having 9 letters, 4 syllables, — ^the 3 first of two letters, the 4th of 
three,— and five consonants. But the whole number is 5 deficient ; being 1692, 
not 1697. — Prof. M. Stuart gives the word oiwc^pos as the solution; of which 
the number is 1696, or one wanting of the number required. — But this seems to 
me quite inferior to the other. And indeed I suspect that Mr. Clarke's solution 
is perfectly correct ; the wp y* 4wra in the Sybilline verse being a mistake of 
copyists for 9if cvctra, or some such reading, which v^ll make the number 1692. 

* See Note * p. 203 supri. 

Let me here observe, ere I pass from the subject, that this method of enigma- 
tic numeration prevailed to later times among Christian Ecclesiastical writers, 
and indeed among Saracens and Turks. For an example of the former 1 may 
refer to Ambrose Ansbert's comments on Apoc. xxii, B. P. M. xiii. 653 ; where 
he notes the urw^ti^a of Christ's title of the a and w (the numerical value of 
which two letters is 1+800=801) with Bws Afipaafi ^ ociSios aXifitia' the value 
of this last being, 9+5+70+200+1+2+100+1 + 1+40+8+1+5+10+4+10+70 
+200+1+30+8+9+5+10+1=801.— As to the latter, we find the date of the 
death of the famous Khair-Ed-deen Pasha, or Barbarotta, is exprest, says Hadji 
Khalfa, in the Arabic sentence, Mat Rats al Bahr, (The Captain of the sea is 
dead:) the numeral value of the letters in which= (40+ 1+400+200+ 10+60+1 
+30+2+8+200=)953. For Barbarossa died in the year of the Hejra 953. 

' It has been doubted by some writers (see Brooks' Elements, p. 433) to which 
of the two Beasts the name and number belonged ; and, as it seems to me, many 
words been wasted on the question. Fourteen times and more is the phrase " The 
Beast" used distinctively of ^^ fir it Beast in the xiiith and following Chapters; 
just as might be expected, considering that the second Beast is subordinate, the 
6r«paoiriirTfff, as Irenseus calls it, to the first his Principal. Subordinately, in- 
deed, and as in a manner appertaining to the body of its Principal, the appellation 
might be regarded as attaching to the second Beast also: — but only so, and 
subordinately. 
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standing count the number of the Beast : for it is the 
number of a man : and his number is six hundred three- 
score and six.^^ 

There are here two things to be premised. Firsts that 
the number as given in the text is unquestionably correct, 
;^fc » 666. Forlrenseus in the most positive manner so 
states it,^ as also Hippolytus;^ nor of the many solutions 
suggested by the Fathers is there any one founded on any 
other number.' — Secondly^ that there is the highest 
probability of the language and number of the word being 
Greeks and not Hebrew : — ^because the Apocalypse was 
intended for the use of Gentiles, to whom Hebrew was 
scarcely known ; — because the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet are expressly selected by Christ in the 
Apocalypse, and not those of the Hebrew, to express his 
eternity, " I am a and «, saith the Lord;"* — because 
the numerals in which the enigma is expressed xi^' ^^^ 
Greek numerals ; — and because Irenseus directly asserts,® 
and all the other early Fathers imply, by making their 
solutions in Greeks that that was understood by them to 
be the language intended by the Divine Spirit.^ Other 
languages besides Greek and Hebrew I conceive to be 
out of the question. More especially in the imperfect 
numerals of the Latin language there is no example, I 
believe, of calculation on the lo-oi^ijfia system so early,^ 

' It seems there was a reading in some copies extant at the time of x*^'t in- 
stead of X^r', 616 instead of 606; — a reading still perpetuated in the Codex 
Ephrem, and by the Expositor Tichonius. Against it Irenseus thus inveighs : 
OuK Of^a VMS ca^oAqo-oy TAftf , cvaicoAaOiio'arrcs i8torur/uy, km top fuaop ifientaap 
apiBfiOP ra opofioros, • f^fri^urfut ^Kop^ms, kui a^ri rctp l( 8ffica8»y fiior dcxaSa 
^«l^oflCJ«l MMu. Lib. v. C. 30. 

' 'H 8c ir^poyis avra ciri re furmwe, Koi ^vi n|S 8e{iat x^po'y *<'( ^V^f Xl''* 
De Consum. Mundi. 

' It is the reading, moreover, of all the most ancient manuscripts except the 
Codex Ephrem ; especially of the famous Codex Alexandrinus in the British 
Museum ; a manuscript of the supposed date, says Mr. Tregelles, of the Sth cen- 
tury ; — ^in which manuscript it is written at full length, 4l€utoaioi i^iiKOPra c(. 

** Apoc. i. 8. And so Tichonius. 

^ He says ; Kai ra Xoya 8(8a<nrorros ^/last 6ri 6 optOfAos ra oponwros rov Oiipiov 
Kara rrup T«y '£ \ X i} y » r ifni^y 8ia rwr w axn^ ypafifutrttp Wfi^cuprrai. Lib. v. 
c. 30, apud Euseb. H. £. v. 8. 

^ There is no exception, I believe, whatever among the Fathers of the first six 
centuries. 

' So Clarke, p. 59. — ^The unfitness of the Latin appears in this, that there is 
but a very small proportion of its letters numei^al, viz. M = 1000, D=500, C=100, 
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These two things premised, we proceed to the solution 
of the enigma, and inference of the name from the number 
given. — ^Nor can I conceive any name more appropriate, 
and in every point satisfactory^ than the famous name 
AaTciwf, (the Latin man,) of which the numeral value is 
exactly 666, given by Irenaeus. ** It seems to me," he says, 
" very probable : for this is a name of the last of Daniel's 
four kingdoms ; they being Latins that now reign.'* ^ 
He mentions besides, it is true, two other names in the 
way of solution : one, Eva^Boi, only in passing ; the other 
Tciray, undcr an impression of its being even yet more 
probably than Aarttm the word intended, as the name of 
the last Roman Ruler, in other words Antichrist, before 
the grand catastrophe and consummation. But the 
reasons he offers seem comparatively insufficient.^ And 
Hippolytus, his disciple and follower not very long 
after, both in the episcopate and in martyrdom, urges 
the probability of the same name AarciMc with much 
more distinctness and decision of judgment in its favor. 
And this for the very reason suggested by Irenaeus ; viz. 
that it was the name of the holders of the fourth pro- 
phetic empire : which empire he knew was to continue, 
though changed, and under the new heading of Anti* 
Christ, till Christ's second coming to take the kingdom 

L:=50, X=:10, V=5, 1=1 ; and that in the combination of V and X with 1. 
single or repeated, in order to make up the other numbers, there is a difference 
in Uie combined value according as the I is on one side or the other of the X or 
the V r — IV being equal to 4, VI to 6. — In case of an enigma of this kind in 
Latin, the word ought to be one altogether made up of letters of numeral values: 
so as in the DIG LVX proposed by Albertus Magnus as answering to the 666 
of the Apocalypse, however otherwise objectionable and absurd the solution. 
This principle is recognized in the ancient example on the word DVX, given by 
Mr. Clarke : 

Qui de quingentis de quinque decemque sit unus, 
Ille meis precibus dignum potent dare munus. 
For DVX in numeral value is (D=500+V=5+X=), or 515. 

^ " Sed et LATEINOS nomen habet sexcentorum sexaginta sex numerum. 
Et valdi verisimile est; quoniam novissimum regnum hoc habet vocabulum. 
Latini enim sunt qui nunc regnant." Lib. v. cap. 30. 

' " Neque enim eorum regum qui secundiim nos sunt aliquis vocatus est 
Titan : et divinum putatur apud multos esse hoc nomen, ut etiam sol Titan 
vocetur ab his qui nunc tenent : et ostentationem quandam continet ultionis, et 
vindictam inferentis, qu2Kl ille simulat se male tractatos vtndicare. Et aliiis 
autem et antiquum, et fide dignum, et regale, magis autem et tyrannicum no- 
men." lb. He also notices the circumstance of the woid having 6 letters, and 
so bearing an analogy to the number 666. 

VOL. III. P 
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with his saints. ** It is manifest to all,*' he says, when 
speaking of the new Head accruing to the Roman Beast, 
after the healing of its deadly wound : '' They who now 
reign are Latins (Aarciyoi) : and the name transmuted into 
that of an individual becomes Aarciyo^." ' 

I shall presently have to show the peculiar appropri- 
ateness in this point of view of the name Aarciyo^; an ap- 
propriateness very far greater than Irenffius or Hippolytus 
imagined. But let me, before doing so, notice two ob-: 
jections that have been urged against it. — One^ (the least 
important) is this ; that it is a word indeterminate in 
itself, whether to be taken as an adjective or substantive^^ 
But where the force of such an objection ? The adjec- 
tive AarciM^ is a local appellative, which might just as 
fitly be a predicted title o( Antichrist as Na;»pa«o(, Naza- 
rene, of Christ.^ — The second and principal objection is 
that the orthography of the Greek word is Aariwi, not 
AaT€iyo(; giviug the number 661 not 666: and both 
Bellarmine, and yet more Bengel and I. E» Clarke after 
him, have asserted that such is the universal spelling of 
the word in ancient authors.^ That this however is not 
the case appears even from the quotation just given from 
Hippolytus, to whom they make no reference : for he 
writes both AaT€iyoi and Aartufn with an », like Irenseus ; 
and does not seem, any more than the earlier Father, 
even to imagine an objection on this score. Now the 
competency and learning of both these Fathers is un- 
doubted ; * and, as regards Irenseus, his attention appears 

^ After mentioning that Tmrious names might be found containing the number 
666, he simply notes in passing, the names Tcirav and Evoytfas ; and then thus 
proceeds to Aarf tros : Evt i8i| vpM^6i}fMr Ac^orrcs 6ti cOffpavtv^ii ^ ir^'nYn tov 
Biiputv rov wpuTou, km ironf<rci XoXtir nfr ciJcora, rovrcrir tax^*^'^' ^<u^pw S' «ri 
irwrof iri dt Kparovtrrts crt rvr cio't AartU'oi' cci cms ovr ewSprnwov ommm fitrayofit' 
ror yutrrai Aorcurot . De Antichristo, ( 50. 

' This combines Clarke's second and third objections ; — " 2. the impossibility 
of determining whether it be a substantive or an affective ; 3. its ind^niteform : 
for supposing it to be a subitantwewe are not informed from it whatLateinos is 
intend^ : and admitting it to be an eutjective, we cannot determine with what 
substantive it is to be connected." p. 44. 

* Matt. ii. 23 ; Na^wficuos jcAi|6i}0>«rM. It was an appellation of Christ that 
formed part of the superscription at his crucifixion ; Iifvovs 6 Vagmpmos, Jetut 
the Natarewt, John zix. 19. * See Clarke, p. 38, &c. 

^ It is altogether superfluous to quote testimonies to the learning of one so 
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to have been directed, and his discrimination exercised, 
as will presently be seen, on this very point of the use 
of the diphthong. I may add further that Andreas^ 
another learned Greek Father who lived some three 
centuries later, retained the word AaTci^of, as one of the 
admissible solutions.^ And, turning from later to more 
ancient authors, it was so written, as Dr. More observes, 
by the old Roman Poet Ennius,^ a man among the most 
learned of his age ; ^ and, as Professor Stuart adds, by the 
Poet Plautus also.^ — The truth is, it was one out of 
two methods of writing the long Greek or Latin i, in not 
uncommon use ; in regard of the propriety of which 
authors differed, and fashions changed : just as among 
ourselves on the question of spelling WicUfft or Shake- 
speare with an e final or without. Of this we have 
abundant evidence in inscriptions on medals and antiques, 
still extant, of the age referred to.'' More especially 

well known and so reverenced as IreruBUs. Of Hippoljftu$, who is less generally 
known, I may observe that Chryaottom speaks of him (Orat. 41) as among the 
luminaries of the Church ; that Jerom (£p. 28 ad Ltician.) calls him " disertiS' 
simus" and the Roman Martyrolegy (on Aug. 22) " eruditione ciarisrimut.'* 

' Quoted in the Notes to the lax^r Paris Eiditions of Ireneus. — It is observed 
indeed by Bengel, " In uno Andreae codice manuscripto Aorirof^ k librarid emen- 
dante oontrk Andres institutum, est repositum : in altero ad Avrttwot additur 
tia 8if0o77ov, aperti licentiae cenfessione.*' (Clarke 39). But he would surely 
scarce mean to suggest that the correcting copyist was more competent than 
his author; to whose teaming BeUarmmf as well as the Jesuit Peltan, bears 
witness. See B. P. M. ▼. 569.— I must add that in the Bib. Pat. Mar. Tom. ▼. 
p. 613, the word is wholly omitted from ^he comment of Andreas. He is made 
to allude indeed to solutions giren by Hippolytus ; and he specifies Kofiwrrnt, 
fitpdiueft, JMOet thiyt, oK^i $kaji*pos, vaXai /SoffKorot. a^rot oSiJcot. But 
not a mention is made of Aartirof . Is this an example of those erasures, by 
P^mI direction, of which Mr. Dowling speaks in his Note TT on the Bibliothec€B 
Patrum, appended to his Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical History? 

' " Quam primum cascei popolel tenuere Lateinei." More's Works, p. 595, 
quoted by Cuningham^ p. 243. 

' See Cicero's and Quinctilian's testimonies to him. 

* " We may refer to the custom of the more ancient Latin, as in Ptou^ut, of 
writing I (the long Latin t) by el. ; e. g. *' solitei, diveis, captivei, preimus. La- 
teina" ftc. Comment, on the Apocalypse, ii. 456 : a work published subse- 
quently to my first Edition.-— Professor Stuaif s admission is the more valuable, 
OQ account not merely of his well-known learning, but yet more of his advocacy 
of another solution, one in Hebrew, hereafter mentioned by me. 

It strikes me too as deserving notice, that in the German this mode of spdling 
the word has been retained, Latein, Laieiniteh ; especially as the German Empire 
was so long the Latin JSmpire, in connection with Rome. 

» See Dobson's Variorum Edition of the Oraioret AtUd^ iv. 581, where the 
commentator on the Consecratio Ssepti observes that the use of the diphthong n 
for the long t, was most common among the Romans even in the Augustan age^ 

P 2 
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appellatives homogeneous with the word in question, 
such as Antoninus i Faustinus^ &c, &c, are there found 
(not " very rarely " as Mr. Clarke would have it,^ but) 
very commonly thus written, AyT«y€«yo<, ♦ai;r««>efF &c.* 
Hence critics and antiquarians of different creeds, and 
without any bias on prophetic theories, unite in asserting 
its legitimacy. The Benedictine Montfaucon,^ having 
occasion to speak of Mithras on the Gnostic gems as 
numerically equivalent to 365, states the required ortho- 
graphy to be UuBpa^, instead of the usual Mi^^a^;^ and 
adds that this use of the diphthong was most common. 
The Protestant Scaliger confines the propriety of the use 
of the diphthong to cases (like the one in question) where 
an p follows it.* And Irenseus himself seems' to have 
anticipated him in this discriminating judgment. For 
in suggesting Tciray he notes the spelling with . the ci, as 
if there peculiar ; • but in regard of Aarciyo^, with the v 
following, seems to take for granted the orthography of 
the spelling. — In truth, on looking at the words given 
by ancient writers as words of mystic numerals^ it strikes 
me that this, the more antique method of writing, was 

and down to Tnjan's. " Obiter moneam nihil apud Romanos in vetustis lapi- 
dibuB frequentiuB esse. In inscriptionibus Augfusteum evum subolentibus fre* 
quentiasim^ invenies ft pro longo i poaitum. Nee aub Auguato tantiUm, aed aub 
proximo aequentium Imperatorum prindpatu, banc diphthongum ci in uau fuisae 
indicat inacriptio apud Gniter, p. 99. 1 ;" &c. The Commentator had previoualy 
observed ; " A Dorienaibua pnecipud < in diphthongum ft resolvi docent monu- 
menta Peloponneaia \ Paciaudio edita. Ibi N((«ni^pof, EXvivtiini, Tcifui^of» 
woKtvnis" &c. It will be remembered that the Italiana were of Doric origin. 

' P. 44. The extreme rarity, aa he would have it, of the diphthong c< in oiuu 
logout words t ia the grand objection he makea to the use of it in Aarruwr. 

' See in Mionnet sur lea Medaillea; wheqe the worda BaXiBctvoi, Mairp«<vos, 
Mo^i/Aftyoff, Arrwi'ffiros, &c, &c, occur frequently ; the other spelling being also 
used elsewhere. So i. 500, 501, ii. 78, 198, 248, 236, 345, &c. Also Spanheim 
De Usu Num. 86, 724, &c. — Let me add an example of aomewhat different cha* 
racter from the Christian Father Irenseua. In his De Haer. i. 12, he speaka of 
the appeUation viof Xpiarot aa one ypaiiftaxmp dwScica, of twelve lettera. On 
which Grabe observes that the word Xgtros furnished eight of the number, aa 
being written Xpfurros with the cc ' English £d. i. 225. 

* So Strabo ; *H\toy, 6v 6t Utpffm KoKovai MtBpoM. And ao also the Christian 
writer Justin Martyr, pp. 296, 304. (Ed. Colon.) 

' Animadvers. on Euseb. Pamphil. p. 111. It is admiasible, he aaya, in auch 
words aa Arrwciypf, la^tvot, Aarttwot, but not in words lilte Tci/A9}Ti}f, Ncunr, 
&c, though frequent on coins and gema. — So too Etchom and Rosenmuller, re- 
ferred to in Clarice, pp. 41^ 44. 

' " Sed et Ttrroy, ffrimd tyliabd per duat Gr€Bcas vocales c et i scriptd, omnium 
nominum quae apud noa inveniuntur magis fide dignum est." 
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.almost made a point of in framing the verbal mystery, 
or enigma.^ For besides that Mithras^ as just before ob- 
served, was by them written Meitf^a;, although Mi^pa^ was 
the usual orthography, — and Titan Ttirav by Irenaeus, as 
a probable solution of the Apocalyptic enigma, — I find 
SciTif to have been the manner in which the Gnostics spelt 
the name of their i£on, when used in numeral enigma, 
not 2*7ij,^ — and ixroiccio-xciXiow^ and x^€«oT«awt;f, the ortho- 
graphy adopted by Jerom, to make out the equinumera- 
lism of these words with each other and with the num- 
ber 1946.' These, with AarciMc, are all the examples I 
have met with of the long i, in words handed down 
from the first four centuries of this class. — So that the 
objection falls to the ground, if I mistake not, altoge- 
ther. And the word Aarcooc, originally recommended by 
the high authority of Irenaeus, and recommended yet 
more by its own intrinsic appropriateness, — its number 
in the usual mystic orthography 666, its name the name 
of a man, and name too of the then holders of that 
fourth of the great mundane Empires, out of which 
Antichrist was to rise, — stand forth for our acceptance 
disencumbered on this point and free/ 

^ Says Prof. Stiiart, ubi »iipriL ; " When Henrich objects that Plutarch and 
other late Greek writers do not employ ci, but only i in such cases, this proves 
nothing against the method in question : for the less usual method of orthogra- 
phy would naturally be that which best comported with the writer's design of 
partial concealment." ^ See Note *, p. 203 supriL. 

'".... Omnes qui censentur vocabulo Christiano, quos Dominus 7000 tem- 
pore persecutionis Jezabel, et fugte Elise, relinquisse se didt. Qu6d autem 
numerum 7000 ad Christianorum nomen diximus pertinere, supputa Grsci 
^vTcucffio-xciAiovf et \p9tmwov9, et eundem numerum summamque reperies, id 
est 1496." Comment on Zech. viii. The passage seems to me one well de- 
serving observation. See Clarke 55, and his remarks borrowed from Scaliger. 
-^l may add, that in the somewhat similarly enigmatic figure of an acrostic, the 
Sibyls (like Irenseus) used Xp^urros for Xptaros. See B. P. M. ii. 517. 

* Let me here add two or three roost unsuspicious testimonies of learned men 
to this point. And 1st, the celebrated and certainly not over-credulous Biblical 
critic Alichaelts. In his sketch of an admissible interpretation of the Apocalypse, 
(ch. zxiii. § 7 of his Introduction to the Study of the New Testament.) he thus 
speaks on the point now before us. " I think it not improbable that the most 
ancient explanation of the mystical number 666 is the true one ; according to 
which Aarciyos is denoted : the Greek letters in it, taken as numerals, making 
out precisely the number in question." — 2. Ewald divides the probability be- 
tween AciTfiirof in the Greek, supposing 666 to be the number, and the Hebrew 
D*n "^C^p, Casar Roma, supposing the number to be 616. — 3. Professor 
M, Stuart, though himself advocating Ferdinand Benary's solution of *lDp ]Y13, 
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And indeed in this last-mentioned point of view, viz. 
as a popular and local appellative, it had, when applied 
to the last or antichristian Head and form of the Roman 
Beasts an appropriateness unfolded in subsequent history 
that the Fathers little anticipated : — an appropriateness 
such that I doubt not, had Irenseus known it, he would 
have regarded the name as not merely one out of two 
almost equally probable solutions, but the one^ the only 
onCy and certain solution. — It is this. In the time 
of Irenaeus, though the then reigning emperor and 
nation might be called, as he observes, Latins j yet the 
appellative so applied was unusual ; the nation being 
Rx}mans, the language only called Latin} But so it was 
that, a few centuries after, when the Western Empire 
had broken up into ten barbaric kingdoms, with Rome 
as their common religious centre and capital, — prepa* 
ratorily, according to prophecy, to the development of 
Antichrist, — so it was, I say, that just at that critical 
conjuncture the Easterns, separating themselves from the 
nations of the West, instead of the national appellation 
of GreekSy that more properly belonged to them, some- 
what strangely appropriated to themselves the appellative 
of Romans ; ^ and affixed to those Western kingdoms, 
one and all, connected with Rome, (and indeed pre- 
cisely on account of their connexion with it,') the very 
appellative here predicted in enigma of Latins. Nor did 
the latter fail to accept and adopt the title.^ So that it 
became thenceforward the peculiar distinctive title of the 
Roman Empire in its last form, — including both Body 
and Head, the two Beasts and the Beast's Image. It 
wa3 the Latin world, the Latin kingdoms, the Latin 

Neron Caaar, yet admits, as we have seen, Note *, p. 211 suprit, that no valid 
objection is maintainable on the score of orthography against Aarciivf . 

' " The Gentile name of Latinus, or a Latin, was in the victorious days of the 
Republic and Empire^ almost lost in the more favourite Gentile name of Roma- 
nui, a Roman. Preserved, however, it carefully was ; insomuch that, although 
the people were styled Romans, their tankage was denominated Latin." — Faber, 
ii. 346. ' 'PwfAoiat, So in the Byzantine writers passim. 

' For their own national languages were not Latin. 

* Jerom, as early as the time of the first Gkythic invasion, applied the term to 
his countrymen, the Italian Romans. In his Preface to Isaiah he writes; " Quan- 
ta diflicultatis, ut Latini nostri mibi ignoscant, si prolixius locutus fuero." 
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Church, the Latin Patriarch, the Latin Clergy, the Latin 
Councils.^ — Indeed the Romanists of the West did on 
their part whatever might yet more add to the appro- 
priateness of the Apocalyptic appellation. To use Dr. 
More's words, **They Latinize in every thing. Mass, 
prayers, hymns, litanies, canons, decretals, bulls, are 
conceived in Latin. The Papal Councils speak in Latin, 
Women themselves pray in Latin. The Scriptures are 
read in no other language under the Papacy than Latin.^ 
In short, all things are Latin.*' ^ 

I subjoin in a Note a few other remarkable solutions 
of the numeral enigma, all bearing on the Papacy :^ and 

^ This U the distinctiYC designation given by Oibbon to the Western Papal 
Kingdoms, after the division of the empire : — by Gibbon, almost always alike 
accurate and Apocalyptic, in his historic pictures and even phraseology ! 

As examples in authentic documents of this appropriation of the title by the 
Papal kingdoms and Popes, I shall only dte two extracts : one from an edict of 
the CoitncU of Basle (A.D. 1347) whidi designates itself as " copioissimam con- 
ventionem pro unione Or^pcorum cCim Latinit :" the other from a BuU of Pope 
Mttgeniue IV cX nearly the same date, which speaks of the " sanctissima Lo/tno- 
rum et Giscorum unio." So again the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, ftc. 

^ The Council of Trent, as is well known, declared the Latin Vulgate to be the 
only authentic version ; and their Doctors have preferred it to the Hebrew and 
Greek text itself, though written by the Prophets and Apostles. — ^See the exem- 
plification of this given by me in Vol. ii. p. 84, Note ^, from Cardinal Ximenes. 

' This extract is appropriately given by Newton, Fs^r, Clarke, and others. 

^ I shall give a few first in Greek, then in other languages. 

I. Antipapal solutions in Greek, 

1. 'H AoTiMi fiofftXuai which in number8=(8+30+l+300+10+50+8+2+l 
+200+10-f 30+5+10+l)=666. This is Mr.Clarke's famous solution, with the 
more usual spelling of the word Aortrw . He illustrates the remarkable nature 
of the solution by a list of above 400 other kingdoms, similarly, or otherwise 
legitimately expressed in Greek ; but of which not one amounts in its number to 
the precise value of 666. 

2. Pareus gives IroXiira fjwAi|<ria= (10+300+1+30+10+20+1+5+20+20+ 
30+8+200+10+ 1)=666. Here the Doric termination of IraXuta given may 
perhaps be considered legitimate, the Latins being of Doric origin. I have tried 
the names of every other national Chureh instead of IroAuea (Italian) ; — vis. 
Greek, Nestortan, Butyehian, JaeobUe, jibymnian, Armenian, EngUtk, iMtkeran, 
Swedish, &c : but none else answers. 

3. nairfwicoy (with the dipktkong) given in the Codex Claromontanus of Ire- 
naeus (Clarke, p. 48): which in numeral8=(80+ 1+80+5+10+200+20+70+ 
200) ss 666. — I give this for its curiosity, not correctness; the proper word for 
Pope being of course noraf . But what the date of this marginal or interpolated 
reading? Was it before the xiith century? And is it the memorial of an un- 
known Greek Christian, suspecting the true character of the Popes as Antichrist, 
even before the Waldenses r See Vol. ii. pp. 373 — 376. 

4. Avorcrr^f, an apostate; advocated by Wrangham and Faber. Of which 
the number (if the r be taken as the.numeral f^=e) stands thus; (1+80+70 
•^6+l+300+8+200)=666.— The objection is, that the Greeks never in their 
iffoi^if^a so counted the <rr as contracted into the numeral s' ; this latter having 
its origin from the digamma, and its form s' assumed in after ages. Thus Ire- 
nseus notices the number of irfpi^rcpa, a dove, as 801 ; which arose from count* 
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would call attention very specially to Mr. Clarke's of 
'H Aariyi} Batf-iXcitt ; which is indeed so remarkable that I 
cannot but think that the Divine Spirit had it also in 
view, as an alternative solution involving the word Latin 
in its more usual, though not the mystic, orthography. 
But the principal, and that which most clearly and sim- 
ply answers to every requirement of the sacred enigma, 
I fully believe to be Irenaeus' solution aateino2. And 
the total failure of every anti-Protestant solution,^ and of 

ing the ir and r as 200 and 300. — ^Mr. Faber ingeniously suggests that the mys- 
tery might consist in this very circumstance of the coincidence in fonn between 
the two signs being that which was afterwards to arise. But the objection of 
Origen above-stated, seems altogether fatal. Moreover, if so, how could the 
Christians of St. John's time be reasonably set on calculating the number? 

II. In Latin we have, I. vicarius obneralis dbi in tbr&is : which Mr. 
Faber states to have been the appellation given to the Pope in the Council of 
Trent; and of which the successive numeral letters are V=5, 1=1, C=^100, Is= 
1, V=s5, L=50, 1=1, D=500, 1=1, 1=1, 1=1; altogether 666. 2. That 
of Irenochoraeus, Vicarius Filii Dei: of which Fleming says, pp. 107, 110, 
that it was strongly asserted that this was once the inscription on the door of 
the Vatican. 3. Walter Brute (says Foxe iii. 185) proposed dux cleri. 

To which I may add, 4. from Bishop Bedell : Paulo V. Vice Deo. I made 
mention p. 152 suprii, of a Jesuit placing the picture of Pope Paul V at the head 
of a tower of Theses dedicated to him, with the inscription underneath, "PatUo V. 
Vice Deo, Christiande Reip, Monarchy Invictissimo, et PofUi/icia Omnipotentim 
ConserveUori Acerrimo ;" the copies of which Theses were sent as Novels from 
Rome. " This new title Kicc-Deo,"* says Bedell's Biographer (p. 68), " and the 
addition of Omnipotentice, gave much matter of wonder at Venice. And the next 
day it was noised about the city that this was the picture of Antichrist ; for that 
the inscription pavlo v vice dso contained exactly 666, the number of the 
Beast." It was Bedell himself who made the discovery, and communicated it 
to Paolo and the seven Divines ; by whom it was laid before the Dulce and 
Senate of Venice. Bumet says that it was entertained as if it had come from 
heaven, and was publicly preached on, as certain evidence that the Pope was 
Antichrist. 

III. In Hebrew the most famous is 7l*^>lt3*)'n» l^omhth, as the feminine of >t^*)'n> 
said to mean Roman^ and supposed to agree with Hebrew words for Kingdom, 
Beaxt, or Church, But Mr. Clarke asserts that >2^^n does not mean Roman, but 
Pome. 

Similar to which is that which Foxe gives in his Eicasmi in Apoc. tt^l^S^t)^- 

IV. Let me add a solution given in Arabic, in a Letter from Persia, by my late 
lamented friend Robert Money, Esq. of the Bombay Civil Service. It is the Ara* 
bic word Catoolikee Lateen, of which the numerals are as follows : 



1 00, J 



= 666. 



50, 10, 400, 1, 30, 10, 20, 30, 9, 6, 100, 

^ Such as AsOcpava, absurdly coined for the purpose of expressing the name 

* It was, however, by no means new. See what I have quoted from Inno- 
cent's Decretals, p. 152, Note * supri. 
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every one moreover of which the object has been to turn 
away the application from the Popedom to some quite 
different enemy of Christ's cause and Church/ has 
only served to make it the more remarkable and more 
convincing.* 

of iMiher in Greek ; the proper version being AvOfpof , or A«dcpot ; — and in He- 
brew nnb*)b (iMitherJ with the as absurd insertion of the \ : — also So^of ctoi, 
the Saxon ; So^oyucof being the proper adjectival form. See Clarke, pp. 52, 58. 
— Of Rwald's and Benary's Hebrew solution, I have spoken before. They are 
both of them suggested with the really absurd object of giving this part of the 
Apocalypse an historical solution confined to the sera of Nero. See my Exami- 
nation of the German Praeterist Apocalyptic Scheme, in the Appendix to my 
Vol. iv. 

' Of these by fu the most plausible are the two proposed respectively by Bos- 
$uet in his Apocalyptic Exposition, and Mcusuet in his Notes on Irenseus. 

1. That by Bosniet is the word Dioclet Augustus, designating the Pagan Impe- 
rial persecutor Diocletian : and of which the numeral letters amount to the re- 
quired sum aa follows; (D=500+I=l+C=100+L=50+V=6+V=5+V=5) 
=666. — But in the first place the objection occurs of its being a solution in 
Latin, whereas there is every reason (as before observe by me) to believe that 
GreeA was the language intended. Further, if Diodes was the original name of 
Diocletion, it was laid aside altogether on his elevation. Never was such a con- 
junction of titles seen or heard of as that of Diocles Augustus. See my Ex- 
amination of the Romiah Pneterist Apocalyptic Scheme, in the Appendix to my 
Vol. iv. 

2. The other, proposed by Mastuet, is Maofuru, or Moc^^crit, to designate Ma- 
hornet. Bishop Wahnsley adopts it ; and says that its orthography is established 
by the use of the word in Euthymius, Cedrenus, and Zonaras. And, with its 
orthography thus vouched for, so plausible did it appear to a learned writer in 
the British Review, No. 36, p. 424, that he has made it almost the basis of his 
scheme of Apocalyptic interpretation. — Strange indeed must it seem to a classical 
reader, even prior to examination, that the Greek Byzantines should have selected 
for a masculine appellative a termination in ct, properiy feminine ; not to say too 
that they should entirely leave unexpressed the Arabic guttural h, beginning the 
second syllable. And in fact, on examination, the asserted use of the word by 
Euthfmius, Cedrenus, and Zonaras, turns out to be a direct falsehood. Mr. Clarke 
thus states the real facts of the case in regard of its use by the Byzantine Greeks; 
and, after personal examination, so far as I have had the opportunity, 1 can au- 
thenticate in good part his statements : " There is nothing more fiJse than this 
assertion ; for of the seven different ways in which Mohammed's name is written 
in Euthymius and the Byzantine historians, not one is the orthography in ques- 
tion. Tlie seven different modes of writing his name are Mcmm^, M«Mvt«8, M«a> 
fuB, Motfofu^, MovofMtf, MovxovfUT, and Maxovfitr.** Clarke, pp. 53, 54.* 

How could Mr. Burgh permit himself to write, as he has, (pp. 257, 446) that 
" the number 666 has by some been applied to Pagan, and by some to i'apal 
Rome; — by the Protestant to the Pope, by the Papist to Luther, and by others 
to Mahomet ; and with Juet as good wairant in all cases f" Not to speak of the 
other points fully discussed above, had Luther or Mahomet that local connexion 
with the seven hills which Mr. B. acknowledges that the Beast must have ? 

' Let me just add, though not seeing reason to suppose any such chronologi- 
cal mystery in the word,t that two curious chronologieal solutions of the word 
have been suggested ; the one anti-Papal, the other Papal. 

The one is that of the Magdeburg Centuriators ; who suggest that it was in 

* His authorities are Euthymius, Kicetas, Cedrenus, Cananus, Zonaras, Theo- 
phones, Constantino Porphyrogenitus, and Cantacuzenus. 

t I have only observed one ancient example of chronological omen from the 
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2. I am to shew the appUcation to the Papal Clergy 
of what is said of the second Beasfs imposing on men 
the mark^ name^ and number of the first Beast^ his 
principal : — ^the meaniDg being (if we transfer symbolic 
into plain language) that the Papal Hierarchy and Clergy, 
whether by legal enactment or otherwise, would cause 
the inhabitants of the Roman earth universally to devote 
themselves to the Papal Antichrist : and this both in pro-- 
fession and action ; * even as soldiers to their emperor^ 
sla/ves to their master^ devotees to their Ood. 

Now of all this the fulfilment stands out, and has in- 
deed already been shewn to do so, as palpable matter of 
fact in the history of Western Christendom. We have 
seen the enactment by General Council, (the Image of the 
Beast,) under dictation of the congregated Western Hie- 
rarchy, of the famous Bull Unam Sanctam; which de- 
clared it to be essential to every man's salvation that he 
should be subject to the Roman See.^ And, accordantly 
therewith, both the secular Priests and those of the mo- 



the year A.D. 666 that the Papal command was issued by Pope Vitalian that 
public worship should be alone in Latin. 

The other is the application of the Beast's number to the duration of Mahom* 
medanum and Mahommed, made by Pope Innocent III, in his Convocatory Bull 
to the 4th Lateran Council. After mentioning the Christians' possession of the 
Holy Land, &c, till the time of Gregory I. and a little after, he says, " Sed ex 
tunc quidem perditionis Alius ilfacAome^ftM pseudo-propheta 8urrexit....Cujus 
perfidui, etsi usque ad hsec tempora invaluerit, confidimus tamen in Domino 
qu6d finis h^jus Bestie appropinquat : cinjut numertu, secundikm Apocalypsim 
Joannis, intrd texcenta texagtiua aex claudUur. Ex quibus jam poene sexcenti 
sunt anni completi." * — ^This was in A.D. 1213. Hard. vii. 3. 

For Joachim Abbas' curious solution, making the first 6 of the numend sig- 
nify the world's six ages, &c,-— «ee my sketch of his Apocalyptic Scheme, in the 
Appendix to my Vol. iy. 

' " Acdpiunt inscriptionem (notam scilicet criminis) in fronte propter pro- 
fessionem, in manu propter operationem." Augustin De Civ. Dei, xx. 9. 

' See generslly p. 181 suprit. 

number of the name ; viz. in the case of *P«/Aip : of which the number being 948, 
the Sybilline oracle predicted 948 years to be the duration assigned to Rome. 
See B. P. M. ii. 516. I have alluded to this in the Note, Vol. i. p. 206. 

* I must beg the Reader not to pass from this extract without observing two 
things : 1st, that Pope Innocent, like one of the authors just before quoted, 
spelt the word Mahommed Macfwrneittu, not Maometis : 2nd, that in reference 
both to St. Paul's prophecy of the Man of Sin and the Apocalyptic prophecy of 
the Beast, he (the Pope) did not interpret them of an individual of brief duration, 
but of a power and empire, secular and ecclesiastical, already then of 600 years' 
continuance. — ^Take up what ground they may, whereby to escape from the pro- 
phecies of Antichrist, the unhappy Romanists are sure to be their own refuters. 
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nastic orders, — Benedictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and afterwards Jesuits,' — ^having in the first instance 
taken on themselves the tow of obedience, and received 
the Romish crossing on their hands,^ the public sign 
thereof, imposed it on all other classes. It was these 
that administered to kings and emperors the oath of 
submission, obedience, and fealty to Christ's Vicar the 
Pope ; ' these that marshalled the crusaders as soldiers 
under the Roman banner,^ to do the bidding of their 
Papal Lord ; these that inculcated on the people respect 
and reverence to him as to a Ood.^ — And of this their 
devotedness they required a visible sign to be given, as 
in public profession. The Princes were to receive a ring 
on the fingers of their right hand from the consecrating 
priest, in token of it.^ The Crusaders against heretics 
were to wear on their vesture the Papal cross.^ On the 
commonalty, on ally — confirmation by the Bishop, (if 
not baptism) was enjoined, and then the receiving from 
him in holy chrism the cross on the forehead; this was 
to be the mark, the character imposed : I use here the 
very Trentine term.^ Besides which, attendance on the 

> See Mosh. xiii. 2. 2. 24. 

* So the Pontificale Romanum» p. 49, (Ed. 1627) on the ordination of priests. 
" Turn Pontifex dim oleo catechumenonim inungit unicuique ambas manus, 
simul junctas, in formam crucis : " and again ; " Producit manu dextri signum 
crucia super manus illius quern ordinat." This before giving the candidate the 
cup and paten. ' Seep. 155. 

* The Pope was wont to send the Banner of St. Peter to the crusaders, with 
the Cross and Papal Keys. See Du Cange on VexiUum S. Petri. 

* See p. 182. 

* See Martene ti. 221 — 229, where different ceremonials of coronation of Em- 
perors, Kings, and Dukes are given. In most the ring was to be put on the 
finger of the Prince with the words, " Accipe regise dignitatis annulum, et per 
hunc in te Catholicae fidei cognosce signaculum." — In another the words are, 
" Acdpe annulum, signaculum fldei sancte. ... per quae sdatis hostes repeUere, 
hereses destruere, et Catholicae fidei perseverabilitati connecti.*' The King's 
hands too were anointed after taking the oath of submission to the Pope. 
Ibid. 208. 

7 So in 4th Latersn Council, " Crucis assumpto charactere." By the Rule of 
Innocent FV they were also to carry across. Hard. vii. 19, 83. 

" The Canon 9, Sess. 7, of the Council of Trent is entitled De Charactere; and 
states the doctrine as follows. '* Si qui dixerit in tribus Sacramentis, baptismo 
scilicet, confirmatione, et ordine, non imprimi c^aracterem in anim&, hoc est sig- 
num quiddam spirituale etindelebile, unde ea iterari non possunt, anathema sit." 

On which Martin Chenmitz, in his Examen Decretor. Concil. Tridenti, oh- 
serves thus : " Forsan autem tam pertinadter Deus ipsos sinit dimicare, pro 
tuendi opinione characteris in confirmatione et ordinibus, ut roanifestum sit 
apud quos sit, et experiatur character iUe cujus multa fit mentio." — Furthpr, 
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Mass, confession to the priest, participation in the 
sacramental elements transubstantiated at consecration/ 
the solemn oath of allegiance to Rome,' and in the 
dying hour extreme unction, — these were further signs 
of profession imperatively inculcated.* To those who 
complied there was understood to attach, in the patro- 
nage and favor of the Roman Church and Pope, a kind 
of amulet of salvation. And never surely did Gnostic 
rest on his mystic name and number with such super- 
stitious faith in its eflScacy, as the Papal devotee on 
these marks (the crooked marks ^) of the Dragon and the 
Beast. 

On the other hand, what to the recusants? The 
prophecy speaks of a tremendous penalty ^ enjoined by 
the lamb-like Beast against all that would not assume 
the badge of devotion to the first Beast before him. 
** He caused that no man might buy or sellj save he that 
had the mark or name of the Beast^ or the number of 
his name." And has not precisely the same been shewn 
to have been the enactment and practice of the Romish 
Hierarchy and Clergy against heretics ? A canon of the 
Lateran Council, under Pope Alexander III, commanded 
that no man should entertain or cherish them in his 

Junius thus observes on the above. " Their chrism by which in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation (as they call it) they make servile unto themselves the persons and 
doings of men, signing them in their foreheadt and handa ; and as for the sign 
left by Christ, and of the holy sacrament of baptism they make as void. For 
whom Christ hath joined to himself by baptitm, tiiis Beast maketh challenge unto 
them by her greasy chrism, which he doubteth not to prefer before baptism both 
in authority and efiicacy." 

' Participation in the Sacrament was enjoined once a year by the 4th Lateran 
Council, three times by the Council of Toulouse, in the 13th century. See my 
Vol. ii. p. 334. 

' The oath of allegiance to Rome, " k singulis Catholids praestandum," was 
enjoined in the 12th Canon of the same Council. Hard. vii. 178. 

^ There was to be a repetition of this sign of the cross by the people them- 
selves. So Bellarmine in his Dottrina Christiana Breve M. " In che consiste 
principalmente la Fede di Christo T D. In due misteri principali, che sono rin- 
chiusi nel segno della Santa Crofce; " adding : " II segno della Santa Croce si fa 
mettendo primo la mano destra id capo, dicendo. In nome del Padre ; poi sotto 
al petto, dicendo, E del Figliulo ; finalmente alia spada sinistra, ed alia destra, di- 
cendo, E dello Spirito Santo." 

* Heutnan, somewhat imaginatively, contrasts the sign XP^ of Christ (as dis- 
played in the Labarum, &c,] with that of the enigma so similar, but involving 
the i of the crooked serpent, — XP^\ 666. And so indeed, Tichonitu before him. 
See my Appendix to Vol. iv. 
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house or land, or exercise traffic with them.^ The Synod 
of Tours, (just when the Waldenses and Albigenses had 
begun to excite attention,) under the same Pope Alexan- 
der, passed the law that no man should presume to re* 
ceive or assist the heretics, no not so much as to exercise 
commerce with them in selling or buying,^ And so too, 
as exprest in Pope Martin's Bull, the Constance Council.' 
How the mass of the Clergy urged its execution in other 
days throughout the Popedom is notorious. The history 
of Romish Ireland has furnished, and still furnishes, 
(witness the proceedings at Dingle and at Achill,) more 
recent examples. In fact the law remains unrepealed. 
This is still among the dehita pcetue due to heretics. — It 
was just the same fearful penalty of interdict from buying 
and selling, traffic and intercourse, that had been incul- 
cated long before by the Pagan Dragon s representative, 
Diocletian, against the early Christians.^ So literally, 
on this point as well as others, was the prophetic state- 
ment fulfilled, ^' Having horns like a lamb, it spake as a 
dragon.** 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE BEASTS 1260 YEARS. 
§ 1. — THE YEAR-DAY PRINCIPLE. 

The Beast's predicted period of 1260 days reminds us 
that the time is now come for considering the propriety 

> " Ne quU eoa in domibus vd in terri suk vel tenere, vel fovere, vel negotia- 
tionem chm eisexercere pnesumat." Hard. vi. ii. 1684. 

' " Ubi cogniti fuerint illius haeresis sectatores, ne receptaculum iia quisquam 
In terHL suk pnebere pnesumat : sed nee in yenditione aut emptione aliquA ciim 
iis omninocommercium habeatur." lb. p. 1597. ' lb. viii. 908. 

* So Bede in his Hymn on Justin Martyr, quoted by Mede and Newton : 

Non iUis emendi quidquam, 

Aut vendendi copia : 
Nee ipsam haurire aquam, 

Dabatur licentia : 
Antequam thurificarent 
Detestandis idolis. 
Daubiiz observes, p. 597, that this was one of the penalties of the brand of 
oTifua among the ancient Greelcs. 
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of that principle on which I have hitherto proceeded, in 
my explanations of the several numerically expressed 
chronological periods enunciated in the Apocalyptic 
prophecy ; ^ viz. of regarding a day as meant to signify 
a year. The satisfactoriness of the historical solutions 
given by me on this principle, (supposing them to have 
been approved as such by the reader,) will of course have 
furnished evidence to his mind, of all other the most 
convincing, of the truth of the principle itself.' At the 
same time it is clearly desirable, and even requisite on 
so important a point, to consider the grounds of the 
interpretation more at large ; and to weigh with delibe- 
ration and candor the objections which Mr. Maitland and 
others ' have of late years so elaborately and so influen- 
tially advanced against it I propose therefore in the 
present Section , first to state the direct it priori evidence 
that suggests itself in its favour^ noticing and answer- 
ing Mr. Maitland's one single direct h priori objection 
against it as I proceed : ^ next, to state and answer his 
indirect arguments against it ; arguments which con- 
tain in fact the main strength of his position. — I reserve 
for my Appendix an examination into those two great 
systems of Apocalyptic interpretation, viz. 1. the wholly 
pasty advocated by Bossuet, Professor Stuart, &c, 2. the 
wholly future ^ advocated by Mr. Maitland and his school, 
which are alike based on the principle of the prophetic 

' Relating to the first or Saracen Woe,-tbe Second or Turkish Woe, — the 
Witnesses' Death and Resurrection, — ^the Woman's travailing in birth, and sub- 
sequent destined sojourning in the Wilderness, — and the ten-homed Beast's time 
of prospering. See Vol. i. pp. 439, 497, Vol. ii. p. 403, and in the present Volume 
pp. 17, 53, 137. 

' See ibid. A further coincidence of time between the prophecy and history 
will i^ypear in my next Part on the ^x)ch of the French Revolution, and drying 
of the Turkish woe. * Espedally Mr. Burgh and Dr. Todd. 

* I select Ah'. Maitland, because, I believe, it is allowed by every competent 
judge that of all the controversial writers on his side he is the one who has 
argued with the greatest learning and ability against the year-day system. — His 
five principal Pamphlets on the subject are entiUed, An Enquiry into the 1260 
years, Sfc ; A Second Enqttiry ; and Repiiet to the Morning fValch, Jrchdeacon 
Digby, and Mr. Cuninghame; published respectively in the years 1826, 1829, 
1830, 1831, 1834. He has moreover written a subsidiary Pamphlet on Antichritt, 
— I am not aware that either Mr, Bmrgh or Dr, Todd have added anything to the 
strength of the cause. Their arguments are mainly Mr. Maitland's. This Dr. 
Todd has fully admitted, and in acknowledgment dedicates his work to him. 
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day being restricted to its simple literal signification of 
a day, the prophetic nai^oc to its literal signification of a 
year.^ It might here detain us too long. 

L The direct a priori evidence in favour of 

THE YEAR-DAY PRINCIPLE. 

And here it is to be premised that the Apocalyptic 
prophecies to which the controversy relates are confess- 
edly symbolic prophecies ; — alike that of the scorpion- 
locusts, the lion*headed horses from the Euphrates, 
the two sackcloth*robed witnesses, the sun-clothed 
woman driven into the wilderness, and the ten-horned 
Beast from the abyss and sea. At least this is confessed 
on either side, in regard of all but the prophecy of the 
two Witnesses.^ Now in such prophecies it were surely 
reasonable to expect, even prior to investigation, that a 
certain propriety and proportion of scale between the 
symbol and the thing symbolized would be observed in 
respect of the timCy as of other circumstantials, noted in 
the picture. Could it be supposed that sacred Scripture 
would quite neglect that canon of propriety which natural 
taste has inculcated on the poet and the painter ? I 
am speaking just now, it will be understood, of the 
observance of chronological proportion in a general way, 
not of the particular year-day scale of proportion. And 
in proof that this is not unobserved in sacred symbolic 

* The principle applies of coune, not only to the prophetic chronological 
periods that are expressed in dayt^ but to others expressed in mcnths andyeor^ : 
not only to the 1260 day», but to its equivalents, a time, times, and ha^f a time, 
(i. e. three and a half years) and also forty-two months. 

Let me take this opportunity of observing in illustration of a time, icatpos, 
meaning a year, and so the period of a time times and half a time being equiva^ 
lent to three and a half yean, or 1260 da^», Mr. Daubuz (p. 544) quotes from 
Eustathius AfUiochenus the following ; 'H x<Ai8«y ytmf^ kwa^ rov icaipov once in 
the yetsr, — ^That the forty-two morUhs=^l260 days, appears from Gen. viii. 3, 4, 
compared with Gen. vii. 1 1 ; which fixes thirty days to the month. 

' Mr. Maitland (see his Second Enquiry, pp. 16, 17,) would understand nearly 
the whoie of /^prophecy literally ; i. e. as predicated of two individual Prophets, 
who, after literally performing the signs described, are to be literally killed by some 
antichristian person or power symbolized by the Beast, and then literally to rise 
from the dead, &c. So too (nearly) Mr. Burgh. 

I must not omit to beg the Reader here to mark, in passing, a specimen of the 
fitfolness of the application of the literal principle by these interpreters : — ^the 
Beast symbolic; the two fVitnestes, though in the same figuration, literal ! 
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prophecy, a single example may suffice : — it is one on 
which no difference of opinion can exist. In the xvith 
chapter of Ezekiel the Jewish nation being symbolized 
under the figure of a woman ^ the youthful period of the 
nation is represented under the type of that woman's 
youthful age^ and time of growth to womanhood : i. e. a 
period of some 400 years and more, from Isaac*s birth 
to Israel's entering into covenant with God at Sinai» 
under that of some 15 or 20.^ — Bearing this in mind, 
when we turn to a prophecy like th^t of the ten-homed 
Beast under consideration, and find from the parallel 
vision in Daniel that it represents the last of the four 
great empires of the world, each of long duration, in its 
last, most largely described, and most remarkable form,* 
— the simple fact of the miniature proportion qf time 
attaching to Ezekiel's symbol^ in the example of minia- 
ture symbolization just referred to, might reasonably 
have induced the suspicion even h priori^ (I mean pre- 
vious to the time of the fourth Empire passing into the 
form to which the chronological period of the 1260 days 
had reference,) that these 1260 days, a term m\\&literal 
sense not inappropriate to be predicated of a symbolic 
Beast" s time of prospering, was intended probably to 
figure out some much longer time as that of the Empire 
symbolized. 

> The same chronological proportion of scale (if I may so say) between the 
personifying symbol and nation symbolized, is observable in Isa. liv. 4, 6, Jer. 
ii. 2, xlviii. 11, Ezek. xxiii. 3, Hosea ii. 15, &c. 

Even where the personifying symbol is not a person or animal, it may yet have 
its own scale of time, appropriate to the mutations figuratively described of it in 
the picture or poem : and, if so, this is observed and applied. So, for example, 
in personifications under the figure of a flower, or long-lived tree, in their state 
of growth and decline. Indeed even in symbolizations by wholly inanimate 
objects, the same observance of the fit scale of time may be often seen. So in 
Horace's symbolization of the Roman nation, and its civil wars, under the figure 
of a storm-tossed ship returning into port, — " O navis referent, &c;" where the 
briefer storm represents the longer dvil commotions. 

^ Dan. vii. 17, 23 ; " These great Beasts are four Idngs which shall arise out 
of the earth." " The fourth Beast shall be the fourth kingdom upon earth." 

We may observe here the interchange of kings and kingdoms in the Angel's 
explanation. Both Mr. Maitland (Second Enquiry, p. 1 1 ) and Mr. Burgh (Apo- 
calyptic Comm. p. 250) are somewhat indignant at the year-day interpreters 
expounding the ten horns of the Apocalyptic Beast as ten kingdoms, whereas the 
Angel says, ** These are ten kings that shiall arise." The precedent above given 
might have satisfied them. — ^Properly speaking, I conceive, the ten horns repre* 
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Besides which, when consideriDg the question at the 
present stage of the world's history, — centuries not a 
few after the breaking up of Daniel's fourth great Em- 
pire, the Roman, from its old form, and its re-con- 
struction into a new form, answering in all natural and 
reasonable views of things ' to the predicted decem-regal 
form that was to last even till the time of the consumma- 
tion, how can we possibly calculate the ] 260 days, which 
was to be the measure of this its last form of existence, 
literally ; or indeed on any other than an immensely 
larger scale of meaning? — An historical argument cor- 
roborated, strongly corroborated, by the prima facie 
evidence of the cognate Apocalyptic prophecy ! For, ac- 
cording to all natural and reasonable view of the matter,^ 
that prophecy was to sketch the course of future events 
from St. JohrCs time to the consummation. And it is 
very evident that of this interval, which has already in 
point of fact exceeded 1700 years, the 1260 days pre- 
dicated of the Apocalyptic Beast's duration, was to be no 
inconsiderable constituent portion. 

What the precise scale of probable enlargement, is 
another question. But Scripture precedent is not want- 
ing to direct us here also. For, besides the well-known 
transition in the divinely- appointed institutions of Israel 
from a sabbath of days to a sabbath of years, even as if 
the lesser were a type of the greater," — and besides also 
that notable judgment on Israel in the matter of the 
spies^ whereby the forty days* journeying in unbelief of 
the representative spies in Canaan was punished hy forty 
years wandering in the wilderness enforced on the na- 
tion represented^* — besides these precedents partially 

sent each one a line of kings ; the body of the Beast the popular constituenqft 
(lome way federatively united under a conunon head) of their ten kingdoms. 

' Of course the opponents of the year-day system are obliged to contest this 
point. With what violence to reason and fact, and what self-inconsistency, will 
abundantly appear in my examination of the Futurist Scheme of Apocalyptic 
interpretation, given in the Appendix. 

'^ This too is contested by the Futurists. But how vainly will also appear in 
the Paper just referred to in my Appendix. 

» Lev. XXV. 3, 4 ; " Six years shalt thou sow thy field ; but in the seventh year 
shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land." 

•* Numb. xiv. 34 ; " Your children shall wander in the wilderness forty years. 

VOL. III. Q 
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inexact, it is allowed/ yet certainly well calculated to 
suggest in doubtful cases the probable transition from 
days to years ^ (and I might perhaps add another of the 
same tendency,^ while on the other hand I recollect 
none of a contrary,^) there has further been furnished us 
a determinate precedent, as parallel as it is striking, in 
the prophetic history of Ezekiel. I allude of course to 
those two most remarkable symbolic actions of that pro- 
phet, which have been so frequently referred to in the year> 



After the number of the days in which ye searched the land, (vis. by their re- 
presentatives) even forty days, each day for a year, shall ye bear your iniquities ; 
even forty years." 

' Presuming the ten spies to have indulged in unbelief all the forty days of 
their travelling through Canaan, (a supposition very probable,) and the body of 
the Israelites to have maintained the same murmuring unbelieving spirit during 
the forty years in the vnldemess, so as indeed is stated in the passage, " Forty 
years long was I grieved, &c," — ^then the forty days' tin of the representatives 
might perhaps be said to have figured the forty years' sin of the people repre- 
sented. — ^But, according to the account in Scripture, it seems rather a proportion 
between the time of the sin and of the fmnishment. Israel, by assenting to the 
spies' unbelief, took on itself their forty days* sin, and was sentenced in conse- 
quence to forty years' punishment. 

' Heb. vii. 27 : " Who needeth not daily (ica0' ^m^pay) to offer up sacrifice 
first for his own sins, and then for the people's." This phrase, trafl^ ^M«pw> from 
day to day, is equivalent, Macknight observes, to the icotf* trtovrov of Heb. x. 1 . 
from year to year. " For the High Priests offered sacrifice only one day in the 
year, the tenth of the seventh month." — ^This passage has not been noticed, I 
believe, in the year-day controversy. Coupled as the offerings specified are, 
" first for his own sins, then for the people's," it seems difficult not to suppose 
that the great day of atonement was chiefly in the Apostle's mind. He may very 
possibly however have included in his thoughts other more frequent sacrifices 
also made by them. So Orotius, &c. Nor is the passage symbolic. 

" There is one prophecy which to a reader of our English translation only 
might seem an exception to the rule of the observance of chronological proportion 
between the symbol and thing symbolized, viz. that in Isa. xx. 2, 3 : "The Lord 
spake to Isaiah, Go loose the sackcloth from thy loins, and put off the shoe from 
thy foot. And he did so, walking naked and barefoot. And the Lord said. Like 
as my servant Isaiah hath walked naked and barefoot three years, for a sign on 
Egypt, so shall the king of Assyria lead away the Egyptians prisoners." Now it 
appears that it was in three years that the Assyrians were to conquer and en- 
slave Egypt. Therefore it might be thought that the symbolic man Isaiah walked 
three years barefoot, to signify a reduction to similar destitution in the empire 
symbolized after the same space of time. — If however the reader will consult 
Vitringa, or other learned critics (e. g. those in the Critici SacriJ on the pas- 
sage, he wiU find that the meaning of verse 3 may be, that Isaiah walked barefoot 
for a sign of three years, or of what was to happen in three years to Egypt. And 
Vitringa makes the suggestion, (in which Dr. A. Clarke follows him,) that Isaiah 
may probably have walked three days (as on the year-day principle) in s3anbol 
of the three years. 

In another prophecy, that might perhaps be cited as against us, viz. Isa. xxiii. 15. 
" After seventy years Tyre shall sing as an harlot," &c. — ^there seems too much 
mixture of the literal description of Tyre with the figurative personification, to 
found an argument on it. 
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day controversy by former commentators.' He was on one 
occasion commanded by God to lie 390 days on his left 
side before the people ; thereby to typify, in the symbo- 
lic character of their representative, the 390 years of the 
iniquity and concomitant debasement on the nation of 
Israel ; on another, to lie 40 days on his right side, 
thereby to typify the 40 last years of Judah's iniquity.* 
And the meaning of these mystical days was declared by 
God himself. '' I have laid upon thee the years of tbeir 
iniquity, according to the number of the days 390 days. 
I have appointed thee each day for a year.** — A precedent 
moreclear and complete than this could scarce be desired; 
as a probable key and guide to the meaning of the days 
in the symbolic visions that we have under consideration. 
And I think it deserving of remark that it was acted out 
publicly, in the midst of the captivity in which Daniel 
was included ; and not very many years before the com- 
munication to him of the earlier of his prefigurative 
visions.^ So that already the key was provided, ere the 
visions were given, wherewith to unlock at the Jit time 
the secrets (if such there were) of all the mystic periods 
involved afterwards either in those visions or in their 
Apocalyptic parallels : — of one, I say, and all.* 

* Ezek. iv. 2 — 6. 
^ The 390 yean is dated from Jeroboam's setting up the calves, B.C, 975, to 
the final sacking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar's anny, about A.D. 566. So 
Archbishop Newcomb. The 40 years includes, according to the same expositor, 
15i years of Manasseh's reign, 2 of Amon's, 1 1 of Jehoiakim's, 3 months of 
Jehoiachln's, and 1 1 years of Zedekiah's ; in all 40, during which gross idolatry 
had prevailed. 

* The date of Ezekiel's prefigurative action was B.C. 595 • Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream about the royal tree cut down " till setfen times had past over him," (the 
same that was explained by Daniel, Dan. iv. 19,) was seen by the Babylonish 
King some ten years or more before his death, which took place in 561 B.C. 

* If day mean year in one miniature symbdic vision it seems reasonable so to 
construe it in all. — ^Accordingly I do not except the " ieven times " of the vision 
just referred to in the Note preceding. But in this point of view, the tree it- 
self symbolized Nebuchadnezzar : and, as there was nothing of a miniature scale 
in the symbol, as compared with that it symbolized, the seven years, even if pre- 
dicted of the tree in the first instance, which seems doubtful,* might yet, with- 

* The Decree, "Let seven tiroes pass over him," (Dan. iv. 16,) might, it seems 
to me, be applied to the living person symbolized (whoever that might be,) as 
well as to the tree symbolizing : — especially as what is said in the immediate con- 
text of his " having a portion with the beasts of the field," could scarce be ap- 
plied to the tree ; whatever portion the tree might be said to have had, previous 

Q 2 
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Mr. Maitland^s only objection to the argument as above 
stated, — an objection not a little obscure and enigmatic 
in the first instance,' — has proved, on its final and elabo- 
rated explanation, to be founded altogether on misappre- 
hension. He says ; ** You take (if I may so speak) the 
word goat to mean the thing goat, and the thing goat to 
represent the thing king : but you take the word day 
(not to represent the thing day, but) at once to represent 
the thing year : — and this is precisely the point which 
distinguishes the case from that of Ezekiel." But our 
reasoning is in fact not different, but precisely the same, 
in explaining the prophecies under consideration, as in 
explaining EzekieFs precedents ; — both the general one 
first cited by me, and that to which Mr. M, alludes in 
particular. For just as, on the woman's symbolizing 

out any yiolation of propriety, symbolise an equal period of desolation to the 
monarch. ' But the question still remains. Did Nebuchadnezzar experience this 
most extraordinary judgment and recovery simply in his individual character, or 
as a tywbolic man ; (see my Vol. i. p. 268 :) i.e. as the mystical representative of 
the Assyrian empire and Babylon, governed by him ? For my own part, con- 
sidering the extraordinary nature of the judgment, — ^the fact of its being so fuUy 
recorded by Daniel, — ^the circumstance of Nebuchadnezzar being addressed on 
occasion of another prophecy as the representative of his nation, ("Thou art 
the head of gold,*') — and that of the symbolic tree, when cut down, being bound 
with a band of brius and tron, the metals significant of the Greek and Roman 
Empiret which for ages held sway over the prostrate region of Babylon, — all these 
considerations, united with that of the prediction that Astyria specifically is to 
recover in the latter day from its apostacy, (see Isa. zix. 24, 25,) induce me to 
believe that Nebuchadneztar*s insanity and degradation typified that of hi* empire 
in its apostacy from God, and the seven time* 360 dayt that past over him in that 
stale, Uie setvn timet 360, or 2520 years, that would have to be completed ere 
Assyria's recovery to a sound mind at the termination of the times of the GentUes. 

We must remember it is not unprecedented for an individual person to be made 
the subject of a prefigurative vision, and yet himself to prefigure in that very ac- 
tion or character something future. So Joseph and his brethren, for example, 
were symbolized in the dream of the sun, moon, and stars ; — ^their own history 
being probably typical of that of Christ and the Jews. 

' In his Second Enquiry, p. 3. Mr. M. thus expressed himself in speaking of his 
opponent. " If by the word day he means day, as much as by the word goat he 
means goat, all further argument on my part would be needless." On this a 
Reviewer in the Investigator (Vol. i. p. 429) observed, that while fully admitting 
what Mr. M. so required, he did not therefore approximate at all nearer to his 
conclusion ; and at the same time expressed a doubt whether he rightly under- 
stood his meaning. In a subsequent Publication, the Rq)ly to Mr. Cuninghame, 
p. 105, Mr. M. noticing the Reviewer's remark, confesses to a consciousness of 
the difficulty of clearly expressing his argument, and then propounds it in the 
words given in the text. 

to being cut down, being wholly and only with the beasts around it : still less that 
which is added, *' And let a beast's heart be given him." 
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Israel, the woman* 8 youth, of short duration, was used 
to symbolize the nations youths of long duration, — and 
as, on Ezekiel's symbolizing Israel, EzekieVs 390 days 
of recumbency signiBed Israels 390 years of lying fallen 
in apostacy, — so, on the hypothesis of the Beast symbo- 
lizing Antichrist and Antichristendom, we contend ' that 
the \ 260 days predicated of the BeasVs being in power ^ 
were meant to signify 1260 years as the duration of the 
supremacy and power of Antichrist.^ 

I do not rest in this argument on the parallel of Daniel's 
celebrated prophecy of the seventy weeks ; although to 
an English reader it would appear the case of a prophecy 
expressed in terms of weeks of seven days each, which 
yet in the fulfilment have proved confessedly to be weeks 
each of seven years : ' — and for this reason, because the 

^ T ought perhaps to have used the first person singular, not plural ; as other 
]rear-day interpreters might possibly prefer to state the case otherwise. 

' A distinction has been thought to be intimated by Mr. M. between numeral 
visible symboU and numeral periods expressed orcUly ; as if the former might pro- 
perly, and on this account, be construedySgttra^tt^e/y,— the latter not so ; and a 
reference made by him to the dreams of Pharaoh and his butler and baker, in 
proof that chronological number might be represented, as well as other circum- 
stantials of the picture, to the eye. The Reviewer in the Investigator before 
alluded to, noticing this, (i. 430,) observes justly that a large number, like 1260 
or 2300, could not be visibly represented like a small one, such as in each of the 
dreams referred to ; * and suggests how many things are only tpoken of in Scrip- 
ture prophecy, which yet are unquestionably figurative. This is so palpably the 
case that I think Mr. M. could scarcely have meant to express doubt of it. 

The Reviewer supposes him also to maintain that, unless declared and er- 
plained, as in Ezekiel's case, we may not argue from it for a year-day inter- 
pretation of other periods of days noted in symbolic prophecies : and justly 
answers ; " We are bold to say that he would find no ' express warrant' in 
sacred Scripture for the explanation of one half the types, symbols, and figures 
it contains : and (so) no man would be justified in giving any interpretation to 
them, fulfilled or unfulfilled." lb. p. 432. — Mr. Burgh makes the same objec- 
tion, p. 443. 

* So at least Mr. Maitland and his friend and coadjutor Dr. M'Caul confess, in 
common with the mass of Protestant expositors. But Mr. Burgh and Mr. Todd 
regard even this prophecy of the seventy weeks as still unfulfilled. — It was a sub- 
ject of difference too among the early Fathers. Ireiueus and Hippolytus inter- 
preted it as to be fulfilled in the time of Antichrist before Christ's »ec<md coming; 
Chrysostom and Augustine as fulfilled on Christ's first coming. See especially 

* The Reviewer says, respecting those dreams : " Why a certain number of 
branches and baskets should mean days, while a number of Mine, (and ears of com) 
signified years, we apprehend no man could determine." . I imagine that the 
wine-cup bearing and the bread-basket bearing were daily acts, and that so each 
basket and each branch to be squeezed into the wine-cup, might fitly signify a 
day to their bearers : again, that each ear of com being a type of its harvest, and 
each kine of its generation, — and the harvesto being annual and the kine calving 
annwa(/y,— >seven of them might as fitly figure seven years. 
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Hebrew word vynw (shabua) rendered a week, has been 
shewn to be a word etyoiologically of ambiguous mean- 
ingy signifying any septenary^ and applicable to seven 
years as well as seven days.^ — ^Nor indeed is this a case 
of symbolic prophecy ; and consequently on that account 
too not a parallel one with those we have been discuss- 
ing. I will only beg the reader to note with reference 
to it, that the chronological use of the word shabua^ — 
though from its etymology applicable to any seven times 
repeated period of time, as a seven of weeksy a seven of 
months^ as well as of days and years^ — I say that its 
chronological use is yet restricted, in point of fact, as it 
would appear, simply to septenaries of days and years : 
— thus strengthening the d. priori probability that, in case 

the Epistles of Augustine and Hesychius, £p. 198, 199, in the Benedictine Edition 
of Augustine. 

* Dr. M'Caul in his learned Pamphlet against the Morning Watch has stated, 
— 1st, that in ninety out of ninety-four cases in which the Old Testament uses 
the word thahua, as we do a week, in the sense of seven days, there are added the 
explanatory and additional words " of days ; " so that there remain only four 
examples * in which the word, tueti by itself, has this meaning : — 2ndly, that in 
one of these four, — ^that which occurs in Gen. xxix. 27, 28, " Fulfill her week, 
and we will give thee this also for the service which thou shalt serve with me yet 
seven other years, and Jacob did so, and fulfilled her week," — ^the meaning is not 
undisputed ; Josephus and some other ancient interpreters having understood the 
week (Dr. M'Caul thinks improperly) of the second septenary of yearx of Jacob's 
service. Further, he observes, that though the shabua is not actually used by 
itse{fin the Old Testament for weeks nf years, yet the notice of sabbaths of years 
in Levit. xxv. 8. ("Thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven 
times seven years,") implies weeks or septenaries of years to have been famiUar 
to the Jews. — Mr. Maitland had previously stated that in the Mishna (which how- 
ever was not compiled till the 2nd Century of the Christian sera) shabua was used 
by itself for weeks of years, as well as of days. — So that on the whole the phrase 
seventy shabuas might probably have fallen on Jewish ears, in Daniel's prophecy, 
with the ambiguity that " seventy septenaries," would to ours, rather than with 
the definite sense of seventy weeks. — Its ambiguity is recognized by Chrysostom. 
In Book V. adv. Judaos, be says, *E/38o^ia8cs yap tvravBa ffK iifitpwif ^ntiaiv, fiSc 
litinoP, a\X' cvtavrwr. 

Perhaps the supposition of its being septenaries of days may have animated 
the Jews on returning, after Cyrus* and Artaxerxes* Decrees, to Jerusalem. It is 
to their understanding it afterwards as septenaries of years that we may very 
much trace the general expectation of the Messiah's speedy manifestation, pre- 
valent in Judea at the time of Christ's birth. 



* Viz. Gen. xxix. 27, 28, given above ; Lev. xii. 5, " If she bear a maid-child 
she shall be unclean two weeks ; " Numb, xxviii. 26, " After your weeks be out," 
viz. the seven weeks from the Paschal sabbath, whence the Pentecostal Feast was 
called the Feast of weeks. ^-Hr. M'Caul means of course four independent cases : 
for the phrase Feast of weeks occurs several times : — Mr. M. says eight times. 
First Enquiry, p. 8. Thus his ninety cases might be considerably reduced. 
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of the prophetic periods of days being symbolically in- 
tended of larger periods^ the intended scale of enlarge- 
ment would probably be from days (not to weeks or 
months J but) to years. 

It will be observed that I have all along spoken of the 
year-day interpretation, agreeably with EzekieFs prece- 
dent, as only the a priori probable solution, and one at 
God's Jit time to be made known, of the notable period of 
the 1260 days and its equivalents. For, as Antichrists 
£mpire might possibly last but so many dai/s, it could 
only be regarded d priori as a probability (though per- 
haps a strong one) that the predicted period was meant 
of years : until in the event its duration was found to be 
actually longer than 1 260 days. It was very much through 
this temporary veil of mystery being thrown over the 
prophetic periods that God's double purpose was to be 
fulfilled ; — viz. that the Church, at first ^rom not know- 
ing the times and seasons,^ either of Christ's second com- 
ing itself, or of Antichrist's coming, duration, and de- 
struction, which last was immediately to precede Christ's 
coming, should be kept from the earliest age in an ever 
watchful state of expectation for her Lord ; — and then 
that, as the time of the end draws near, through the solur 
tiono/this chronological enigma, as well as from other 
evidence, the signs of his near advent should be recog* 
nized by her, even as that of the summer being nigh from 
the sign of the budding fig-tree.* — That the first of 
these results actually followed in other and earlier times, 
has already partially appeared in this Commentary,^ and 
will be noticed yet again under the second Head of this 
Section. The other belongs to more modern times. 

Thus much on the a priori evidence in favour of the 
year-day principle. Of course, as already observed,* the 
satisfactory solution of all the four or five Apocalyptic 
periods that we have had hitherto historically to deal 
with/ on the same principle, must needs (if such be its 

Acts i. 7. ' Matt.zxiv. 32. 

* See Vol. i. pp. 205, 364. * p. 222, suprtt. 

* The 150 days of the scorpion-locusts, the hour day month and year of the 
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character) furnish an d posteriori argument quite con- 
clusive, in proof of this being the intended measurement 
scale of the 1260 days of the Beast's duration also. 

Proceed we, Ilndly, to the objections, the indirect 
but GRAND objections, Urged by Mr. Maitland against 
the year-day system. I say his grand objections. — ^For I 
feel persuaded that they have had abundantly greater effect 
than his direct argument just passed under review. These 
have reference to the novelty of the system^ — to the differ^ 
ences and the unsatisfactoriness of Apocalyptic expositions 
based on it, — and to certain insuperable difficulties with re- 
gard to historical facts^ which he asserts to be necessarily 
involved in it.^ 

1 . The novelty of the year-day principle of interpreta* 
tion ; as having been unknown in the Christian Church 
from the days of Daniel to those of Wicliffe? — The 
statement thus broadly made, was a little, though but 
little, qualified in a later publication of Mr. Maitland ; 
with the which however I was unacquainted, till after I 
had made my own researches to ascertain the correctness 
of his assertion. This qualification, and the modified 
yet still strong assertion of the novelty of the year-day 
principle in Mr. M.'s latest publication on the subject, 
shall in due course be noticed. For the present I think 

Euphratean horaemen, the 3i dayt of the Witnesses lying apparently dead, and 
the 270 dayt of the Woman travailing. 

' Mr. M. '8 grounds of objection are thus briefly summed up by himself at the 
end of his Second Enquiry, p. 136 ; — " the unprecedented nature of the required 
interpretation, as having been totally unknown to the Church of God, who were 
most deeply interested in it, from the days of Daniel to those of Widiffe -—the 
total inability of expositors, even when they assume the period, to make any 
thing of it in which they can agree among themselves ; — ^the actual want of real 
conviction and faith in these fulfilments of prophecy which is found in the Chris- 
tian Church, and absence of appeal to them in controversy with infidels ; — and 
the difficulties which must be got over with respect to historical facts." 

^ It may be well to give the fuller statement on this point, made p. 77 of his 
Second Enquiry. " Familiarly as even the most superficial readers have now 
learned to talk of the ' prophetic style,' of a ' day for a year,' I believe that any 
such interpretation of the prophetic period of Daniel (or of any other period) was 
altogether unknown by the Jewish Church before the Christian era, — ^by the 
Apostles of our Lord, — ^by the primitive Church, by the Fathers : in short, that 
no man ever thought of interpreting the days mystically ; or that any period of 
1260 years was marked out, during (to say the very least) the first twelve cen- 
turies of Christianity." 
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it best to lay the facts of the case, as they presented them- 
selves in the course of my enquiry, before the reader. 

And, it is, I believe, the fact, that for the Jirst 
four centuries, the days mentioned in Daniel's and 
the Apocalyptic prophecies respecting Antichrist were 
interpreted literally as days, not as years, by the Fathers 
of the Christian Church. This was, however, as a 
little while since observed, only according to the Lord's 
declared intention, that not knowing the times and 
the seasons, the disciples might so, even whilst his 
advent was far off, watch as in near expectation of it. 
And thus, — just as up to the fall of Jerusalem the early 
Christians, imagining the Jewish false Christs perhaps to 
be the fulfilment of the prophecies of Antichrist, anticipa- 
ted that catastrophe as what would immediately precede 
their Lord's coming,^ — so their successors in the Church 
looked perpetually for the breaking up of the Roman Em- 
pire into ten kingdoms, as a sign of its near approach : 
that division being understood by them to mark the time 
of Antichrists revelation, and, in accordance with the 
literal interpretation of the prophetic days, as the fore- 
runner, at only three and a half years interval^ of the 
coming of the Son of Man. — Such was the expectation 
of Irenseus, Hippolytus, TertuUian, Cyprian, Lactantius, 
Cyril, Chrysostom, Jerome ; in fine, of the Fathers gene- 
reJly until Augustine. 

But just when the breaking up of the Roman Em- 
pire had begun, Augustine, — though not differing from 
his predecessors in the expectation of a personal Anti- 
christ, destined to continue for three and a half literal 
years, — did yet apply to the ten-horned Apocalyptic anti- 
christian Beast another and secondary meaning, which 
involved an interpretation of the three and a half years 
predicated of that Beast's duration, quite different from 
the literal, and on a scale greatly enlarged. For he ex- 
pounded it to symbolize the whole body of unbelievers, 
whether in open profession or in heart, which (under the 
guidance of many Antichrists, or antichristian teachers,) 

^ See my Historical Introduction, Vol. i. p. 58. 
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constituted that impious state and kingdom which ever 
has been, and ever v^ill be, opposed to Christ's people 
and kingdom in this world ; that which in his time had 
already lasted near 400 years, reckoned from the time 
of Christ's ministry and death, and would comprehend 
also, as he expounded, within its period of duration, all 
that remained of time to the world's end/ This his view 
of the Apocalyptic Beast was perpetuated in after ages ; 
and chiefly by those who followed him as their master. 
Thus Tichonius^ or rather his interpolator in the 5th cen- 
tury,^ in one passage repeats (unless indeed it was the 
original of) Augustine's exposition of the Beast ; ^ in 
another expounds the 1260 days to signify the whole 
period from Christ's suffering to the end of the world ; * 
in another, and with regard to the *^ time times and 
half a time," suggests that by a time may be understood 
either a year, or 100 years;® the latter scale of measure- 

^ De Civit. D. zx, 9. 3 : " Quae sit ista Bestia, quaixrvis mt ftiligentiils inqui- 
rendum, non tamen abhorret h, fide recti ut ipsa impia civitas intelligatur, et 
populus infidelium contrarius populo fideli et civttati Dei." He then speaks of 
its comprehending not only open enemies of Christianity, but such as " fidem 
profitentur sed infideliter vivunt ; vocanturque non veraci effigie, sed fallaci ima- 
gine, Christiani." And he speaks of them as to continue to the end of the vforld. 
— ^Again, in a valuable Treatise on 1 John ii. 18 — 27, he dwells on the truth that 
if we are not members of Christ we are members of Antichrist : the latter inclu- 
ding all those who in mouth profess Christ, but in works deny him. 

' There is considerable doubt as to the name and age of the author of this 
Commentary. I must refer the reader to my discussion of the question, in the 
notice of Tichonius' Apocalyptic Comment given in my Appendix to Vol. iv. The 
conclusion there come to is, that the main substance of the Comment is by 
Tichonius, the African Donatist of the latter part of the 4th Century ; but with 
certain alterations introduced, and an abbreviation into an Homiletic form, by 
some Presbyter of the Latin Catholic Church in the 5th Century, probably an 
African. 

" " Non abhorret i fide ut Bestia ipsa impia civitas intelligatur, id est congre- 
gatio vel conspiratio omnium impiorum, que Babylonia dicitur : ipse est populus 
infidelium, contrarius populo fideli et civitati Dei." So TSchonius, Hom. xi. 
There is added a further quotation from Augustine (i. e. unless Augustine copied 
from Tichonius) about the Image of the Beast ; the same that is given in my 
Note, p. 184 suprk. 

^ On the Witnesses prophesying 1260 days, he says : " Numerum novisstmsB 
persecutionis dixit, et totius temporis h, Domini passione." — Again, on the wo- 
man's being 1260 days in the wilderness : " Mundum istum non incongru^ ere- 
mum accipimus, ubi usque in finem Christus eoclesiam gubemat et pascit." 
lb. Hom. viii, ix. 

* lb. Hom. X : " Tempus et annus intelligitur et centum anni" — In Vitringa 
on Apoc. xi. 2, a statement of Scaligeris quoted to the effect that in sacred Scrip- 
ture a time (or a year) is put for 100 years On which (as Mr. Maitland has also 
observed) Vitringa exclaims, " Qukm hoC doctfe et pi^ cogitatum ; " — wishing 
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meat being SO adjusted probably as to bring down the 
termination to his own days.^ — Again, Primasius^ an 
Augustinian of the 6th century ^^ explains the 42 months, 
1260 days, and time times and half a time, as specially 
designating the time of Antichrist's last persecution, yet 
as signifying also the whole time of the duration of the 
Church.' — The same is the mystical as well as literal 
interpretation given of the 1260 days, or its equivalent 
periods, by Andreas^ Bishop of Caesarea, probably of the 
middle of the 6th century/ by the venerable £e(2e of the 8 th 
century,* by Ambrosias Ansbertus ^ and Berengaud, the 

there were evidence of its truth. In Justin Martyr's Dialog;ue with Trypho we 
find the same interpretation ascribed to the Jews of his time. But this of Ticho- 
nius is the only example of it that I have met with among Christian writers. 

' If the chief writer of the Tichonian Apocalyptic Cojnment was of the age 
that I suppose, i. e. in the last quarter of the 4th Century,^ — and the thought 
had crossed his mind of calculating the three and a half times from Titus' intro* 
ducing the abomination into the holy place of Jerusalem, as Walter Brute did 
afterwards from Adrian's, (see Note * p. 240 infrk,) then three and. a half times, 
each valued at 100 years, would close about A.D. 420, or shortly after the time 
when he wrote. 

' Primasitu' subscription as Bishop of Utica is appended to the records of the 
5th General Council held at Constantinople, A.D. 556. His Commentary on the 
Apocalypse was found in the monastery of St. Theodoric at a town called Sanctum 
Caput, not far from Lyons, B.P.M. x. 145. — As to his Augustinian principles, 
they appear strongly in all his writings that I have looked into. 

^ Thus on the Woman's 1260 days sojourning in the wilderness Prhnasius says; 
" Isto dierum numero, qui tres annos etsex menses faciunt, omnia Christianitatis 
tempora significat, ex quo Christi prsdicatio ccepit, et usque in finem fructificans 
crescit." So too on the three and a half times : — and again on the forty 'two 
months of the Gentiles treading the Holy City ; " Non novissimam tanti^m 
persecutionem significat, sed etiam Christianitatis tempus omne." B.P.M. x. 
314,317. 

* See the discussion of Andreas' age in my Notice of his Apocalyptic Com- 
mentary in the Appendix to Vol. iv. 

On Apoc. xi. 2, " They shall tread down the holy city forty-two months," 
Andreas says : " Quadraginta autem duo menses temporis brevitatem quo Novi 
Testamenti mysteria i^ primo Christi adventu usque ad secundum obtinebunt, 
exprimere aiunt." His own opinion inclined however to construe it of the literal 
three and a half years of Antichrist's expected reign. B.P.M. v. 608. 

' On Apoc. xii. 6, of the Woman's being fed in the wilderness 1200 days, Beik 
says , " Isto dierum numero, qui tres semis annos facit, omnia Christianitatis 
tempora complectitur ; quia Christus, cujus hsc corpus est, tantum in came 
temporis prsdicaverit." And so again on the three and a half times in verse 14. 
— He afterwards, in speaking of ttie Beast's forty-two months of supremacy, 
thus connects the last three and a half years of his paroxysm of persecution with 
his former state : " Ante tres semis annos non aperto ore blasphemat, sed in 
mysterio fecinoris : quod, factiL discessione, et revelato homine peccati, nudabitur. 
Tunc enim dicet. Ego sum Christus ; nunc vero, Ecce hie Christus et ecce Ulic." 

^ On Apoc. xi. 2, respecting the Witnesses prophesying 1260 days in sack- 
cloth, Ami/rose Ansbert says ; " Sicque (attendamus) mille ducentis sexaginta 
diebus specialiter tempus Antichristi ; ut tamen retroacta tempora, quae nunc 
volvuntur, illi dies, comprebendant : quatenus initium fidei Christians et con- 
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BeDedictine moDk, of the 9th century,^ and by Bruno 
Astensis of the 11th and 12th.^ So that in fact we 
have almost a catena of expositors from the 5th to the 
12th century, advocating a mystical meaning (though 
not the one we contend for) as well as a literal meaning, 
to the Beast's period of the 1 260 days. 

And moreover, very remarkably, though they did not 
in regard of this particular period suggest the mystical 
meaning that we argue for, and apply to the 1260 days 
the year-day scale of enlargement, yet with regard to 
another smaller Apocalyptic period (the three and a half 
days of Apoc. zL 8) they did nearly all,' and after them 
sundry others also, both apply and argue for it. Indeed 
I might add to the number of those who recognized 
the year-day principle, though in a different manner, 
and with a different reference, the much earlier Father 
Cyprian, and his Biographer Pontius ;* also Tichonius' 

Bummationem, principium penecutionis Christianse et flnem, contineant." So 
on the 1260 days of the Woman's being in the wilderness, as comprehending 
both the last paroxysm, and all before; and also on the Beasfs forty-two 
months. B.P.M. xiii. 522, 534, 545. 

The work of this learned Benedictine is dedicated to Pope Stephen ; that is 
(as is supposed) Pope Stephen VI ; about A.D. 890. 

' This is the writer whose Apocalyptic Comment is printed in the Appendix to 
the Benedictine Edition of Ambrose, and whom I have dready quotedVol.I.p.447, 
Note ^, He tells us his name veiled under a numeral enigma very similar to that 
of the Number of the Beast in the Chapter preceding. " Quisquis nomen auc- 
toris scire desideras, literas expositionum in capitibus septem Visionum primas 
attende. Numerus quatuor vocalium qus desunt, si Graecas posueris, est 81." 
Now the first letters of these seven Visions, or Parts, are brngvds; and if 
the Greek vowels c c a o be inserted, whose joint numeral value is 5+5+1+70= 
81, the given number, we have the name Bcpf^TavSof — On Apoc. xii, comment- 
ing on the Woman's Time Timet and Haifa Time, of being fed by God in the 
Wilderness, he says that by it may be meant, " tempus k passione Christi usque 
ad finem mundi : in quo spatio temporum animae sanctorum, id est ecdesie, 
dapibus gloris ccelestis patriae in ccslesti beatitudine pascuntur." 

^ On Apoc. xii. 6, Bruno thus writes ; " Per dies 1260 omne tempus 4 Christi 
praedicatione usque ad diem ultimum intelligimus." B. P. M. xx. 1697. Bruno 
was made Bishop of Segni by Gregory VII, A. D. 1079 ; and died A. D. 1123 
under Calixtus H. lb. 1926. > All except Andreas and Bede. 

* The Deacon Pontiut, in his Life of Cyprian, (Oxford Ed. 1682, p. 7) tells of a 
vision revealed to that eminent Father by night ; wherein he seemed to be called 
before the tribunal of the Proconsul, and a young man there present to signify 
to him that he was to suffer martyrdom. The narrator proceeds : " Intellexi 
sententiam passionis futuram. Rogare coepi utdilatio mihi vel unius die! proro- 
garetur, donee res meas legitime ordinatione disponerem. Et juvenis, qui jam- 
dudum de passionis indicio prodiderat, ooncessam dilationem quae in cnstinum 
petebatur significare properavit." On which Pontius thus comments. " Quid 
h&c revelatione manifestius ? Ante ill! prsdicta sunt omnia quaecumque post- 
modum subsequnta sunt. Dilationem petit crastini, postulans ut res suas die 
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near cotemporary Prosper. See the quotations^below.^ 
And I will only further observe that Tichonim advo- 
cates this interpretation of the three and a half days 
of the witnesses lying dead meaning three and a half 
years ^ from considerations of the difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of that being done within three and a half 
literal days which is said to have been done during the 
time of these witnesses lying dead, — viz., the inhabitants 
of the earth in different states sending gifts and congra- 
tulations to each other, &c : — that Pfimasius and ^m- 
brosius Ansbertus advocate it by reference to the case of 
the 40 years judgment on Israel in the matter of the 
spies, '' a day for a year^*^ as a parallel : — and that 

iflo quem impetmyerat ordinaret. Hie diet unu9 signiflcabat annum, quo ille 
post yiaionem acturus in seculo fuerat. Nam eo die post exactum annum coro- 
natus eat. Diem autem Domini, etsi non annum in divinis litteris legimus, prO" 
miasioni tamen futurorum debitum iUud tempus accipimus." 

^ 1. Prosper. Dimidinm Temporis, Cap. 16: " Tres et dimidius diet tribui 
annxt et sex mensibus respondent, quibus potestas erit Antichristo ; eisque sup- 
pletis conun ocolis inimicorum Helias et Enoch ascendentes in ccelum ibunt." 
B. P. M. viii. 48. — Prosper was a Notary of POpe Leo the Great, and afterwards 
Bishop of Rhegium. He too was an Augustinian : speaks of the cotemporary 
Jriant as antichristian, and quotes Tichonius. See ibid. Prolegom. 

2. Tichonius, " Vident de populis, &c, corpus eorum per dies tres et dimi- 
dium ; id «st annos ires £t menses sex," He adds : " Quomodo autem potuerunt 
habitantes terram de duorum nece gaudere, cilm in un& civitate morerentur, et 
munera invicem mittere, si tres duef sint : qui antcqulim gaudeant de nece con- 
tristabuntur de resurrectione." Horn. viii. (Given in Augustini Opera Benedict. 
Ed. Vol. iy. Appendix.) 

3. Primasius, " Tres dies et dimidium possumus inteUigere tres annos et sex 
menses ; quos in ultim& hebdomad^ Danielis quoque prophetia pnenuntiat affu- 
turos. More Scripture loquentis utentes, quod dictum legimus de quadraginta 
diebus quibus exploratores terram Chanaan circuierunt, annus pro die reputabi- 
tur ; ut hie vesak yice dies pro anno positus agnoscatur." B. P. M. x. 314. 

4. Ambrosius jinsbertus, " Hoc in loco per trium dierum spatium ac dimidii 
triennii et sex mensium summa describitur : more yideUcet Scripturee loquentis ; 
quae aliquande, sicut a toto partem, sic plerumque k parte totum ostendit." He 
then refers to the judgment on Israel, in connexion with the spies' report. 
Numb, xiy ; "Annus vobis pro die reputabitur ^— et sicut ibi pro diebus anni, 
ita hie pro annis dies p<muntur." B. P. M. xiii. 525. 

5. Berengaud. " Possumus per tres dieset dimidium tres annos et semis in- 
telligere, quibus ii duo prophetse praedicaturi sunt." 

6. Bruno Astensis, " Videntur per tres dies et dimidium ; id est toto tempore 
regni Antichrist!. . . . Qu6d autem dies pro anno ponatur, audi quid Ezechieli 
Dominus dicat ; et assumes iniquitatem domi^s Jude quadiaginta diebu8,-*-diem 
pro anno." B. P. M. xx. 1695. 

To whom led me add the later authority of Jlbertus Magnus, Bishop of Ra- 
tisbon in the xiiith century, who died A. D. 1280. " Et post dies tres et dimi- 
dium : id est post tres annoi et dimidium, post mortem Antichristi. Sic sumitur 
diet pro anno." He adds however, as an altematiye, and more probable solution, 
that the resurrection of the Witnesses was to be on the fourth day from their 
death. In Apoc. xi. 
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Bruno of Asti justifies it by the parallel case of Ezekiel 
lying on his side 390 days to signify 390 years, — still a 
day for a year. — After the last of which writers, the 
famous Joachim Abbas , near the close of the xiith cen- 
tury, in his Apocalyptic Comment applies the principle 
to another Apocalyptic period, viz. that predicated of 
the scorpion-locusts : explaining their 150 days to mean 
very possibly 150 years. ^ Nay the 42 months of the 
Witnesses' prophesying in sackcloth, he explains as so 
many generations : ^ which on the usual scale of 30 
years to a generation is 1260 years ^ answering to the 
symbolic Witnesses' 1260 days : a calculation evidently 
applied by him also to the 1260 days of the Woman's 
sojourning in the wilderness, and the Beast's 1260 days' 
duration.* 

Thus, instead of the novelty of the year-day principle, 
as at first in the strongest terms asserted by Mr. Mait- 
land, or even as afterwards asserted by him, in terms 
modified, yet still very strong, — I mean subsequently to 
his controversy with the Morning Watch* — we find the 

1 So Joachim Abbeu in Apoc. iz. 5. " Sed quare qwn^ue metites f Yorth qu6d 
quinque menses habent dies 150 ; et solet aliquando diei significare annum.*' 

3 " Quadraginta duo menses, quibus pnedicant induti saccis, significant toti* 
dem generaiionea" 

' See my sketch of Joachim's Apocalyptic Comment in the Appendix to my 
Vol. iv ; also the Tabular Scheme at the close of that Sketch. 

^ The Morning Watch asserted the antiquity of the application of the year-day 
principle of exposition, if not to the 1260 days, yet to the three and a half dajrs 
of the Witnesses lying dead. But it was unfortunate in its three exemplifica- 
tions : giving for one, as from a work of Ambrose, the statement which is reaUy 
Berengau(fs, quoted in my note preceding ; then an interlinear gloss on Jerome, 
which if genuine, (a point doubtful,) is scarce earlier than the 12th century ; finally, 
the Comment of De Lyra, one not written till the 14th century. Mr. Maitiand, 
however, while thus setting aside the examples of the Morning Watch, fell himself 
on a really early and genuine patristic example of the thing, — ^that of Primasius, 
which I have given above. This he intimates to be the only one known to him. 
And, passing it over with a tone of contempt, scarce to have been expected from 
such a vindicator of the Fathers, (see Second Enquiry pp. 77, 78,) and such as 
Primasius certainly did not deserve, — asserts that the main question of the con- 
troversy (it being on the 1260 days) is not touched by reference to the three and 
a half days : and then thus finally re-urges his argument of the novelty of the 
year-day interpretation : " 1 must repeat over and over again, that the spiritual 
common sense of the Church of God in every age, from those of Daniel to those 
of Wicliffe, is set in array against the fundamental point of Mr. Cuninghame's 
system : for it considered the days as literal days ; and knew nothing, and looked 
for nothing, in the character of Antichrist, but an individual infidel persecutor." 
Reply to Cuninghame, 57. 

It seems to me that the main point at issue was the novelty of the principle 
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following to have been the facts of the case : — that from 
Cyprian's time, near the middle of the 3rd century, even 
to the times of the Waldenses in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, there was kept up by a succession of exposi- 
tors in the Church a recognition of the precise year-day 
principle of interpretation ; and its application both made 
and reasoned for, to more than one of the chronological 
periods of days, (though not to that of the 1260 days) 
involved in the prophecies respecting Antichrist : — far- 
ther that, together with the expectation of a personal 
Antichrist, yet future, of 1260 literal days' duration, 
they also recognized in all that might be unbelieving and 
evil in the Church through successive ages, an antichris- 
tian body answering to the symbolization of the Apoca- 
lyptic Beast. And what more proper, then, than to 
apply the year-day principle to the 1260 days predicted 
of this Beast's duration, — from and after the time (if any 
such could be shewn) of its having received some most 
remarkable organization and headship, — as well as to 
the three and a half days predicted of a certain brief 
crisis in its history ? If fit in the one case, it was evi- 
dently fit in the other. Indeed propriety of interpretation 
required absolutely that the days predicted should be 
expounded on the same scale in either case. That it was 
not done is a fact, as it seems to me, only to be accounted 
for by the supposition of some providential overruling of 
men's minds : whereby they were restrained from enter- 
taining the view, so long as it would have necessarily 
involved a conviction of Christ's advent being an event 
very distant.^ So soon as it was possible to entertain it, 
and yet to have an expectation of the advent being near 
at hand, so soon the application was made of the year- 
day principle to the 1260 days of Daniel and the Apo- 

of interpreting a prophetic day as a year, not the novelty of one particular appH- 
cation of it. If the sense of antiquity was not against, but in favour of it, in the 
interpretation of one prophetic chronological period of days, its authority must 
be small indeed against the application of the same principle to another chrono- 
logical period, every way of the same character, and in the same prophecy. Per- 
haps when he sees the other authorities here given, Mr. M. may be inclined to 
view the matter dififerently. 

' Compare Gibbon's remarks, ii. 300. 
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calypse. At the close of the 12th century Joachim 
Abbas f as we have just seen, made a first aud rude 
attempt at it : and in the 14th, the Wicliffite Walter 
Brute followed.^ (Nor let me omit to add that 
the great Jewish Rabbins of the middle age^ follow- 
ing in the wake of others of the 2nd century,^ had 
made the application yet earlier.') It prepared men 
for the application of the prophecy of the Apocalyptic 
Beast, and its mystic predicted 1260 days of prospering, 



^ See Foxe iii. 146, for a full and very interesting account of Walter Brute : 
Or the appendix to my Vol. iv. where this account is extracted. Brute asserts 
Daniel's and the Apo<»lyptic periods of 1260 and 1290 days to signify so many 
yeara, after the precedent of Daniel's seventy weeks, signifying weeks of years 
not days; makes the 1290 days of the abomination of des^tion being in the 
Holy Place to have had its commencement on Adrian's final destruction of Jeru- 
salem, dated from which the period would end in Walter's own time ; and ap^ 
plies it to the preservation of Christianity all that time in England, just as of the 
Woman in the wilderness. — See some interesting observations on the Wicliffite 
and Hussite understanding of the days in Brooks, p. 353. 

' Even as early as the 2nd century the year-day principle was applied by Jew- 
ish Rabbis, though not then to the 1260 days prophetic period. In his Provin- 
cial Letters (Vol. i. p. 144,) Mr. Faber observes that soon after the failure of 
Bar-Chochab's rebellion against the Romans, and his execution in the year 
A. D. 136, the Rabbins promulgated a Cabala on Micah's famous prophecy of the 
Messiah, whereby to animate their people vnth the hope of Messiah's speedy ap- 
pearing in their favour. The prophecy ran thus : " Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He 
come forth that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting. Therefore will he give them up until the time that she 
which travaUeth hath trought fort^** The Cabala laid down that by the travailing 
woman was meant Judah ; by her travailing, Judah's oppression by the Romans, 
dated from the first Roman invasion of Judaea (which by a chronological error, 
not uncommon vnth them, they asserted to have occurred 180 years before the 
destruction of the temple) : also that, as a woman's time of travailing is nine 
months oidays, so the nation's time of travailing was to be nine months of years, 
that is 270 years; and that so the termination of the period was to be about 
A. D. 160 ; at which time the Messiah was to be expected.* 

(I beg the Reader, in passing, to compare with this what has been said of the 
time of the Christian Church travailing, pp. 17, 16 suprk.) 

' The famous Rabbins Saadia Gaon and Solomon Jarchi, of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, reckoned that the time of the end would be 1335 years from after the 
destruction of the second temple ; inferring it from Daniel's prophecy, " Blessed 
is he that waiteth to the 1335 days" — So too the Rabbins Hananeel Bechai, and 
Levi Ben Oershon : all noted in R. Abarbanei in his Work on Daniel ; who also 
himself asserts the principle of the days being used for years, — So again Kimchi 

* " Legitur in Massechet Sanhedrin : Dixit Rab ; Non erit filius David, id est 
Messiah, veniens, donee dominetur vel prsevaleat Regnum neguam (Glossa R, 
Salomonis ; id est Romanum) super Israel novem mensibus ; sicut dictum est 
Mich. V. 2 ; " Propterea dabit eos (Glossa R. Salomonis ; Israel) usque in tempus 
in quo parturi^s parturit. Glossa R. Salomonis ; £t hoc sunt novem menses.** 

It will be observed that by the regnum neguam, the toicked kingdom, is meant 
by the Rabbins Rotne. 
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to the Papal Antichrist, with light gradually clearer 
and clearer in the times of and following on the Re- 
formation.^ 

2. I turn to Mr. Maitland*s second class of objections^ 
such as have reference to the discrepancies and the unsa^ 
tisfactoriness of Apocalyptic expositions based on the 
year-day principle of interpretation^^ 

In illustration of the greatness of these discrepancies j 
Mr. M. contrasts in particular the very different solutions 
proposed by some of the more popular expositors of the 
year-day school both of the sixjirst Seals and of the 
prophecy of the two witnesses* death and resurrection ; ^ 
in the which Mr. Burgh follows him, and enlarges fur- 
ther on the discrepance and variety of the lists of ten 
Papal kingdoms alleged by them to answer to the Beast's 
ten horns.^ — ^And undoubtedly on the two former points 
the differences are great. — But is it clear that the year -day 
principle is the real cause of the difference ; or that the 

and MeUth on Amosiy. 4, " Bring your tithes after three <iay« ;" the allusion, they 
say, being to Deut. xiv. 28, " Ye shall lay up your tithe at the end of three yean** 

I borrow in this note from M. Cuninghame on the Apocalypse, 4th Edition, 
pp. 510 — 514. 

> The year-day principle scarcely broke on Luther's mind. He had once a 
curious notion of a prophetic time being equal to thirty years of Christ's life ; 
and so the time, times, and half a time, or 105 years, measured from the fall of 
Constantinople, ending near his own time. Table Talk, ii. 3. — But we find it 
hinted at by Melancthon. (See my Vol. ii. pp. 138, 139.) And the Magdeburgh 
Cenluriators fully advocated the year-day principle, and applied it to the Papacy : 
as also most Protestants afterwards ; e. g. Aretius, Osiander,* Foxe, &c. 

' At p. 86 of his Seamd Inquiry he quotes the following from a writer in the 
Eclectic Review : " When we reflect on the number and ttie talents of the men 
who have attempted to illustrate the vision of St. John, and their great discord- 
ance of opinion, it would seem as if there must be something radically wrong, 
— some fatal error at the very foundation of all their systems of explanation, 
which is one great cause of the mistakes and confusion that appear to pervade 
them all : " and he proceeds to state his conviction of this fundament error 
being the prejudice of the year-day. • First Inquiry, pp. 48 — ^52. 

^ Burgh's Apocalyptic Commentary (Ed. 4), pp. 436, 441. — Both on the Seals 
and the ten Horns he quotes from a work of Mr. Tyso, of which one primary 



• On the prophetic clause, "Power was given him to prosper forty-two 
months," Osiander observes that this is equal to the time, times, and half a time. 
Then " Angelica tempora, angeliros menses intelligere necesse est ; 1260 dies 
angelicos, hoc est totidem annos nostros civiles." De Ult. Tempor. Nuremberg 
1543. See my Vol. ii. p. 138. This view of the prophetic days as angelic days, 
and angelic days as measured not by the diurnal revolution of the earth, but the 
annual revolution of the sun, was common with the Reformers, and deserves 
observation. 

VOL. HI. R 
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day-day principle of iDterpretation contains within itself 
a preservative against such differences, and a guarantee, 
on main points at least, of uniformity of sentiment? I 
have just at present before me comments on the Apoca- 
lyptic prophecies, complete or partial, of four modern 
expositors of this school, besides some of the ancient 
Fathers, who on the day-day principle agree with them ; 
— viz. the Expositions of the whole book by Bossuet ' and 
Burgh, and the detached interpretations scattered here 
and there over Mr. Maitland's controversial writings, and 
in the Oxford Tract (No 83) on Antichrist. And even 
on this very partial and imperfect comparison of their 
several prophetic views, the following important discre- 
pancies force themselves on my observation : — that 
whereas Bossuet asserts nearly theii;Ao2e of the Apocalypse 
to have been long since fulfilled^ ^ Messrs. Maidand 
and Burgh consider it to be still altogether unfulfilled : ^ 

object appears to be the exhibition of the discrepancies of former Protestant ex- 
positors. On the SecUg the following brief tabular view that he gives may suffice 
as a specimen : 



Cuninghame. 


Keith. 


Frere. 


Faber. 


First Seal A. D. 33 
Sixth Seal ' A. D. 1792 


A. D. 96 
The Judgment. 


A. D. 312 
A.D. 1789 


B. C. 627 
A D.313 



On the ten-homa he states, as the result of Mr. Tyso's examination of twenty- 
eight authors, that their lists exhibit sutty-five different kingdoms. 

' I reckon Bossuet, as does also Mr. Maitland,* among the day-day expositors : 
though he does not expound the 1260 days as exactly true to the letter,— any 
more than Messrs. Faber, Frere, or Cuninghame expound the three and a hajf 
days of the two Witnesses' death as three and a half years exactly ; — ^but only as 
an approximation. The persecution of Valerian, Bossuet observes, was very 
nearly three and a half years. 

' Bonuet considers the history of the Church to have been prefigured in the 
Apocalypse under a threefold division : viz. 1st, its commencement and earlier 
sufferings, primarily from the Jews, out of whom the elect are sealed. Chap. vii. 
and whose destruction nationally is foreshewn in the first four Trumpets, Chap, 
viii, then from Pagan Rome, as foreshewn in the visions of the two Witnesses, 
Dragon, and two Beasts, — with the destruction of Pagan Rome, under the title of 
Babylon, following, Apoc. xi— xviii : — 2, its millennium of reign and prosperity, 
as fiilfilled under the Papal supremacy, after the destruction of ancient Rome, 
Apoc. XX. 1 — 7 : — 3. its last persecution under Antichris1« on the loosing of Satan, 
Apoc. XX. 7 : still future. See my notice of Bossuet in the Appendix to Vol. iv. 

" They suppose the whole prophecy to have reference to the last great crisis, 
introducing and including the great day of the Lord. 



• (( 



The doctrine (sc. of the day meaning only a day in the 1260 days pro- 
phetic period) has been maintained, so far as I know, by every ttriter of his 
(Lacunza's) Church, except Pastorini, from the time of St. Peter to the present 
hour." Second Enquiry, p. 65. 
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— that whereas the early Fathers, and the Oxford Tract- 
tarian in accordance with them, interpret the saints 
against whom Antichrist would direct his persecutions 
(the Antichrist prefigured by Daniel's and the Apocalyptic 
Beast) to signify the faithful of the Christian Church, 
without any reference to the Jewish natioriy^ Messrs. 
Maitland and Burgh unite in explaining them to mean 
pre-eminently and primarily the converted Jews :' — that 
whereas it was the Fathers' opinion that the Antichrist 
was to arise out of the old Roman Empire after its Jirst 
great breaking up into ten separate sovereignties,' such 
as in fact occurred on the Gothic irruption, Mr. Burgh 
and the Tractarian (at least the Tractarian of the 4th 
Sermon ^) profess to expect his rising out of some new 
decem-regal division of it, overlooking altogether its 
divided state during the last twelve centuries ; and Mr. 
Maitland his rising not out of the Roman Empire proper 
at all, but out of one of the four divisions of Alexander's 
Greek kingdom.^ It is evident that this last is a discre- 
pancy that involves a total difference, as between Messrs. 
Burgh and Maitland, in the interpretation of the ten 
horns of the Apocalyptic Beast ; which is one of the 
points on which prominent exhibition has been made of 
the partial differences of year-day expositors. Nor are 
there wanting other points in which the same argument 

* IrenaeuB, Hippolytus, Victorinus, Cyril, &c. expected that Antichrist would 
restore the temple at Jerusalem, and have the Jews as associates against God's 
servants. So Ireneus v. 46 ; " Ad quem (so. Antichristum) fugit vidua obltta 
Dei, id est terrena Jerusalem, ad ulciscendum de inimico. 

' See Burgh's Lecture 13 on the sealing of the 144,000. Maitland (on Anti- 
christ, p. 14) infers the fsct from the Angel's saying to Daniel, Dan. x. 14, "I 
am come to make thee understand what shall befal thy people in the latter days." 
For he takes for granted that the If\fidel Kin^ of the vision following in Dan. xi. 
is the same as the Antichrist , or little Horn, of Dan. vii : a point questionable, 
though I myself incline to the same view. See my exposition of Dan. xi. in the 
4th Volume. 

' Neither Irenaeus, Hippolytus, nor any other of the Fathers of the four first 
centuries that I know of, give any intimation of two great disruptions and decem- 
regal divisions of the Roman Empire. The expectation they had held was of one 
great approaching disruption of the Empire, and on this of the immediate or at 
least speedy manifestation of Antichrist. See my Vol. i. pp. 204, 365, with the 
Notes appended. 

* The inconsistencies of the writer of these four Sermons will be alluded to 
more fidly, in my examination of the Futurist Scheme of Apocalyptic exposition 
in the Appen^x to vol. iv. * On Antichrist, p, 1 1 . 

R 2 
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turn ad hominem might be resorted to.^ — But it is need- 
less to enlarge.' What has been said will, I think, 
suffice to shew, that although the differences may have 
been great among year-day interpreters, the day-day sys- 
tem has proved, to say the least, a principle of union no 
whit more successful. 

As to the alleged unsatisfactoriness of former year- 
day Commentaries f both on the points alluded to and 
many others, (a view of them in which I of course mainly 
agree,) the objection does not affect the present Commen- 
tary. It must be judged of on its own merits. I have cer- 
tainly no fear of Mr. Maitland, or any other opposer of 
the year-day system, contending that there is the same 
measure of defectiveness of proof in this as in those that 
have preceded it. Indeed my hope is, that the evidence 
of truth in it will appear such as ultimately to convince 
not others only, but themselves. In a subsequent Chap- 
ter ^ I shall have to present a general summary of this 
evidence. For the present let me only observe, in refer- 
ence to those two self-same particular prophecies on which 
Mr. Maitland has dwelt, as furnishing the most cha- 
racteristic specimensof the unsatisfactoriness of year-day 
expositions, (I mean the sir first Seals and the Death 
and Resurrection of the Witnesses ^Y that I am perfectly 
content they should be made the primary tests of my. 
own. I would only desire, in order to the more tho- 

* I will specify in addition but two. — 1. Mr. Maitland (Second Inquiry p. 101) 
observes sarcastically on " the little world that has been made on purpose " (as 
the scene of Antichrist's reign, &c.) viz. " the Roman- Westem-imperial'papiu^ 
habitable earth ; " he himself regarding it as the whole mundane globe. Mr. Buxgh 
(on the opening of the 7th Seal, p. 197} supposes the earth or land, spoken of 
as the scene of the Trumpets and the two Witnesses, to be the yet smaller land of 
Judtea. — 2. Mr Maitland and his learned coadjutor and friend Dr. M'Caul con- 
sider the seventy weeks prediction of Daniel to have been fulfilled, in the sense 
of its meaning seventy week of years, at Christ's first coming and the subsequent 
destruction of Jerusalem : Mr. Burgh and Dr. Todd regard it as a prophecy of weeks 
of days, and as yet unfulfilled, 

3 Since this was printed in my first edition, Mr. Birks has displayed on a more 
extensive scale, and with convincing power, the contradictions of the day-day 
interpreters. ' Part vi. chap. i. 

^ " We point the infidel to the captive Jew and the wandering Arab ; but who 
challenges him with the slain JVitnesses f We send him to muse on the ruined 
city of David, and to search for the desolate site of Babylon ; but who builds 
his arguments on the opened Seals of the Apocalypse ? " First Enquiry, p. 84. 
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rough completeness of the trials that a double testing 
process should be applied to my historical expositions of 
the two prophecies : and that the examiner should not 
only look to detect flaws, if such there be, in the pro- 
posed solutions, but further consider if he could himself 
devise symbolic pictures that would so exactly figure what 
I have referred them to. At least let this second process 
be followed in testing the interpretation of the six Jirst 
Seals ; it being that on which all the rest follows. I 
have tried it in this way myself : and I feel persuaded 
that others like me will find, on doing so, that to devise 
a succession of symbolic representations so brief and 
simple, yet so complete and correct, alike historically, 
classically, dramaticaJly, and scripturally, in relation to 
the great subject which I assert them to have prefigured, 
is quite beyond their power. 

3dly. There are two historical difficulties that have 
been urged with great effect by Mr. Maitland against 
all explanation of the Apocalyptic Beast as symbolizing 
the Popedom ; — an explanation so essentially connected 
with the year-day system advocated by Protestants, that 
it may be deemed part and parcel of it. The one has 
reference to the fact of many, who are yet considered to 
have been saints of Christy living and dying during the 
earlier centuries of the Papacy in ignorance of the Pope's 
being the predicted Antichrist ;* — the other to the alleged 
necessary participation of all such (according to the 
same year-day interpretation) in the tremendous curse 
and perdition of Babylon itself? 

But with regard to the first? I would beg to ask, 

1 See Note > infri. ' See p. 248 infrk. 

' " Is it credible that the Church of God had to wander up and down through a 
period of nearly three centuries, (the 8th, 9th, and 10th,) enquiring when she 
was delivered into the hand of a cruel and bksphemous tyrant ? . . . . The deliver- 
ing of the saints into the hand of their persecutor was surely a solemn act. And 
might we not expect that this solemn act of her delivering would be known in 
her assemblies, registered in her calendar, commemorated in her services, and never 
never lost sight of by her members ? But, instead of this, one generation after 
another past away, and the secret was not discovered." First ^quiry p. 57. — 
He specifies these three centuries, because it is allowed that till the xitb century 
the suspicion did not arise. 
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where is the declaration to be found in Scripture pro- 
phecy, that so soon as Antichrist appeared^ so soon he 
would be known and recognized by all Christ's saints 
as the predicted Antichrist ? Or where is the statement 
made of his adopting from the very beginning of the 
1260 days (so as Mr. Maitland asserts ^) such a course 
of violence and persecution of the saints, as must neces-* 
sarily and at once have forced upon them the recognition 
of him in his true character ? The declaration in the 
Apocalypse is simply that ^^ power was given him to 
prosper^ forty-two months :" that in Danielj " that the 
saints would be given into his hand for the equivalent 
period of a time, times, and half a time."' Which last 
declaration implies indeed his authorized rule and domi- 
nation over the saints (as well as over others) through 
all that period, and so the recognition by them of their 
political or ecclesiastical subjection to him : but it does 
not imply the exercise of his authority and power all the 
while against them,^ in the way of active persecution and 
war. On the contrary, from the prophetic account of 
the two witnesses, it might rather be inferred that, 
whereas the Gentiles or paganized Christians would 
tread the Holy City throughout all the 1260 days, and 
consequently cause the testimony of the witnesses to be 
rendered by them all that time in sackcloth, yet it would 
not be till the period had considerably advanced, that 
the Beast, or Antichrist, would make war on them and 
their gospel-witnessing, and so force upon their notice 
this crowning feature of his antichristian character.^— 

^ " The prophecy foretels not the bondage but the dettruction of the saints. 
The tyrant makes no offer of tervitude ; nor could they accept it if he did. They 
are to obey or die ; they resist and are slain." Second Enquiry p. 95. He goes 
on to make this apply to the whole of the 1260 days of the Beast's reig^i. 

^ fron^trcu. See Note ^ p. 93. — Mr. Maitland (Answer to Cuninghame, p. 85) 
would take the marginal reading to make tear. But he has no right to insist on 
a meaning which is dubious, and further to construe the war (if that word were 
supplied after itonicia) as all against the iomtt. * Dan. vii. 25. 

* Compare the force of the same expression in Dan. ii. 36 ; " Wheresoever 
the children of men dwell, the beasts of the field and the fowls of the heaven 
hath he given into thine hand, and hath made thee ruler of them all." 

* See Vol. ii. pp. 367 — 375. — Such was precisely Cyrift view ; Cat. xv. " At 
first he shall pretend to humaneness of character ; then afterwards show himself 
as God, and persecute the church." See imy Vol. i. p. 365. 
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Just accordant with which is the tenor of that other pre- 
diction, that '^ the Image of the Beast caused that as 
many as would not worship the Beast's image should 
he killed.'' For the Image being of course subsequent in 
time to the lamb-like Beast that formed it, and the lamb- 
like Beast's own rising subsequent in time to that of the 
first Beast, — the dicta and the acts of the Image must k 
fortiori have been later than the commencement of the 
1260 days of that first Beast's reign. In fact, if my 
interpretation be correct, and the Papal General Coun- 
cils answered to the Image, (nor do I fear any one's dis- 
proving it,) forasmuch as these were first formed only 
in the xiith century,^ they could not have embraced in 
their persecuting enactments any one of those three cen- 
turies (the 8th, 9th, and 10th) to which Mr. M. has most 
particularly referred, as a period to which the absurdity 
applied to Christ's saints being persecuted even to death 
by Antichrist, yet not knowing him.^ — The state of the 
saints during the 1260 years may be well illustrated by 
comparison with that of Abraham's seed in the 400 pre- 
dicted years of trial from Isaac to the Exodus : ^ during 
all of which these latter were to be strangers, I might 
perhaps say subjects, in the land of their pilgrimage ; but 
during a part only persecuted and oppressed, so as to 
have the bondage enter into the soul. Again, as to 
the temporary ignorance of the Papers real character as 
Antichrist^ we may perhaps not inappropriately compare 
it with the temporary ignorance of Jewish saints before 
them in regard of the character of Jesus as the Christ. 
For we know that for many years after Christ's birth, 
and for some even after his manifestation by John the 
Baptist and opening of his ministry, there were sincere 
Israelites who so far failed to recognize him. In the one 

' See Chapter vii. suprk. ' See the extract Note ' p. 245, supri. 

' Gen. XT. 13 ; " And God said to Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed shall 
be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, (and they shall serve them, and they 
shall afflict them,*) four hundred years." (1 write the clause in the parenthesiB, 
according to the understanding which I have of the passage in common with Mr. 

* Observe here the change of the nominative, and compare it with a similar 
change in Apoc. xi. 13, noted Vol. ii. p. 426 ; where may be seen other examples. 
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case, as in the other, the development of the evidence 
was to be gradual.^ — Only it must be remembered that 
this temporary ignorance of the Pope's being the pre* 
dieted Antichrist, would not involve the reception of his 
antichristian doctrine, in so far as regarded the essenr 
tials of the Christian faith. This, we know, could not 
be with the elect.^ And in fact we have seen reason to 
believe, on good historical evidence, that throughout the 
earlier, as well as later half, of the 1260 years of Papal 
domination, there were those who faithfully 'witnessed 
for Christ's doctrine, in contradistinction to that of Him 
whom yet they knew not to be the predicted Antichrist : ' 
as also others, weaker in discernment, faith, and cou- 
rage, (for example the Carthusian monk mentioned at 
my p. 57 note * suprk ;) who, resembling the 7000 of 
the Lord's secret ones of old, were know to God, though 
not to man, as not bowing the knee to Baal. 

A second historical objection, urged with yet more force 
by Mr. Maitland against the year-day anti-Papal appli* 
cation of the prophecy, is derived from that awful de- 
nunciation by the Angel of Apoc. xiv ; ^^ If any man 
worship the Beast and his Image, and receive his mark in 
his forehead or his hand, the same shall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God ; and he shall be tormented with 
fire and brimstone ; and the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever." For he justly supposes that no 
year-day interpreter will be prepared to contend that 
among all that were visibly connected with Rome 
through the 1260 years, there were none of Grod's 
saints. And then, after urging the incredibility '* that 
when God had pronounced so heavy a curse on all that 

Maitland. Answer to Cuninghame, p. 35.) Mr. Cuuinghame with great justice 
adverts to this pandlel. Strictures on Maitland, p. 49. Nor does Mr. M.'s paren- 
thetical construction of the clause, given above, destroy the force of the parallel. 

> It would seem from Daniel's description of Antichrist's Horn as at first little, 
but afterwards assuming a great mouth, — so as probably to have then in the 
symbol overtopped the other ten, — that it must have appeared to the prophet to 
grow larger and larger, in gradual development. 

^ "To deceive, ^ ft ti)tfre|N»ft6/;f, the very elect." Matt. zziv. 24. This, if 
applicable in the first instance to the false prophets before Jerusalem's destraction, 
would seem from the various prophecies of Antichrist to be applicable to him and 
his times also. ' See my Chapter on the Witnesses. 
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might worship the Beast, or receive his mark. He should 
actually have concealed from his Church that most im- 
portant fact, that the person or power whom they reli- 
giously believed to be their spiritual Head, and the very 
Vicar of Christ upon earth, — whom under this view 
they received with reverend honour and worship, — and 
whose mark they took upon them in simple faith that it 
was the seal of the living God,— ^ that this personage was 
indeed The Beast, the great enemy of their God and 
Saviour," * — he states it as a necessary corollary of the 
year-day system, that all in past ages who did thus act, 
must be supposed (a supposition doubtless incredible) to 
have received the Beast's mark, and so, according to the 
prophecy, ** to have past into perdition ^^ 

I consider this to have been by far the most effective 
and influential of all Mr. Maitland's arguments. Yet 
how simple and complete the answer ! It needs but 
to remember that the vision of that third Angel, and 
his warning voice, has of course its proper chronological 
position in the prophecy, just as all the other prefigura- 
tive vision : and that this its position is at the very 
end of the 1 260 years, or after it ; for it follows after a 
declaration of the close impending fall of Babylon^, and 
only a little before the sign of the coming of the Son of 
Man to judgment.^ Whence the inference that it pre- 
figures a warning voice even yet future : — a warning to be 
given to such of God's saints as may be then in Babylon, 
(and that such there will be, even then, appears from the 
parallel warning-voice of another Apocalyptic Angel cry- 
ing, *' Come out of her my people,"*) precisely like what 
was given to Lot on the night before the destruction of 
Sodom. And we might just as well argue that the anti- 
Sodomitic Angel's implied denunciation against all who 
afterwards remained in Sodom, that they would ** be 
consumed in the iniquity of the city," had reference to 



1 Why might not Antichrist's incoming be as an Angel of light? 2 Cor.zi. 14. 

> Second Enquiry, pp. 99, 100. 
' Apoc. xiv. 8. * Apoc. xiv. 14. 

* Apoc. xviii. 4. Let me beg the reader's particular attention to this. 



^ 
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residents within it during the whole previous period of 
its flagrant wickedness, — thus involving God's servant 
Lot himself in the tremendous catastrophe that followed, 
— as to make the Apocalyptic Angel's curse embrace such 
as might have been residents in Babylon and non-re- 
cusant subjects of the Papal Beast, before ever his warn- 
ing voice was uttered, and during the whole previous 
period of the Beast's domination. The very basis of 
Mr. Maitland's argument is nothing more nor less than 
an immense anachronism. 

I have now, as I trust, — either in the observations 
of the present Section, or in critical notices in other 
parts of my Work,* — replied to almost every objection of 
consequence that has been urged either by Mr. Maitland 
or others against the year-day antirPapal scheme of 
Apocalyptic interpretation. And, assuming the aggres- 
sivCy I might further abundantly corroborate the truth of 
my views on this subject, by showing the essential incon- 
sistency and unsoundness of that counter*view of Apoca* 
lyptic interpretation, which would construe the 1260 
days, predicated of the Antichrist's prosperity of rule, as 
simply so many days literally taken. But the inquiry 
would necessarily occupy so much space and time, as to 
constitute somewhat of an interruption to the onward 
progress of my course of exposition. And I therefore 
(as already observed at the commencement of this Section) 
think it better to reserve it for insertion in the Appendix.' 

' See my discussion of his argument on the Beast's seven heads, p. 100, &c. 
supri : and of those on the true meaning of dou/norior, the true character of the 
Paulikians, &c, as Witnesses for Christ, and the right view of Antichrist's reli- 
gum, see the Critical Notices in my Appendices to Volumes ii. and iv. 

With regard to that which Mr. Burgh has made his primary argument against 
the Protestant view of the Popes being St. Paul's Man o/Sin and Antichrist, viz. 
that the Man of Sin is spoken of as an intUviduai, (Second Advent, Lect. 2,) — an 
argument which has been also often urged by others, especially Romanists, — ^the 
reader may remember that it is answered p. 80, Note*. Let Romanist objector* 
look further to the quotation Note ', p. 174 supri, in which the individual P«fer 
is used to include the whole line or succession of Popes following him in the See 
of Rome ; also to Pope Innocent's explanation of the Man of Sin as Mahommc 
dism, in Note* p. 218. — ^But indeed it is needless to amplify on a figure of speech 
so notorious in every language, and in writings alike sacred and profane. 

' Viz. in my Examination of the Futurist Apocalyptic Scheme at the end of 
Vol. iv. 
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§ 2. COMMENCING AND TERMINATING EPOCHS OF 

THE BEASTS PREDICTED 1260 YEAR-DAYS OF 
SUPREMACY. 

Before the end of the xiiith century we might truly 
say that each predicted moral characteristic of the Apo-' 
cfiJyptic antichristian Beast had been fulfilled in the his* 
tory and acts of the Popes and Popedom : also at the 
opening of the xvith century, just before the Reformation, 
the predicted fact of bis success against the Witnesses of 
Christ. And by that time the duration of the Popedom 
had extended to many centuries ; so approximating on 
this point also to the word of prophecy. Still the years 
of its duration had not yet amounted to 1260 : and the 
question thus remained, even at the time of the Refor- 
mation, and afterwards, how much these 1260 years 
would extend farther ; and what the epoch whence to 
calculate them ; and yet again, at the end of the period, 
measured from some such notable epoch of commence- 
ment, what the probable nature of the events that would 
then be introduced, constituting the epoch one of a 
death-blow against the Beast's supremacy. — ^This, as the 
Reader will no doubt expect, I shall seek to show, pri- 
marily at least, in the outbreak and acts of the great 
French Revolution, at the close of the last century. The 
present, however, is not the precise place for its histori- 
cal development : the ivth or present Part of my Com- 
mentary reaching up to, but not including, the 7 th 
Trumpet-sounding, which I presume, answered chrono- 
logically to it It is therefore only my purpose in the 
present Section, to make an observation or two with re- 
ference to the commencing and terminating epochs of the 
1260 year-day period, — in part recapitulatory of what 
was before stated, in part confirmatory ; and with some 
further explanations also added on the subject They 
will serve usefully, I think, to clear the ground before 
us ; and to prepare for the historical proof of fulfilment 
to be given in Part v, next ensuing. 
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It may be remembered then that in a preceding Chap- 
ter * I noted the epoch of the promulgation of Justi- 
niarCs Code and Decretal Epistle to the Pope^ as very 
probably that of the commencement (at least primary 
commencement) of the Papal Beast's 1260 predicted 
years of supremacy. In proof of the appropriateness 
of the epoch I stated, and illustrated somewhat fully 
from history, the concurrent facts, — 1 . of Western Chris- 
tendom having just then emerged from the Gothic flood 
in the form of ten kingdoms, like that of the ten-horned 
Apocalyptic Beast, all in ecclesiastical subordination to 
the Patriarchate of Rome ; ' — 2. of the Roman Patriarch 
having just then had given to him in solemn Council, 
and unhesitatingly assumed to himself, as but his due, 
the blasphemous title and character of Christ's Vicar, 
or Antichrist ; ' — 3. of the code of Imperial law, on 
its then solemn revision and publication, both confirming 
to the fullest extent the Pope*s ecclesiastical supremacy, 
and in no slight measure recognizing and sanctioning his 
antichristian pretensions and character.^ — It was further 
shewn that the Roman Popes, — thus antichristian them- 
selves, and the espousers of doctrines false and super- 
stitious, — having by the same law been confirmed in 
their judicial supremacy as judges of faith and heresy, 
there resulted by necessary consequence a legal intolerance 
(whether as yet enforced or not) of faithful witnessing 
for Christ;^ so that his ttuo symbolic witnesses might be 
supposed to have thenceforward begun their predicted 
1260 years of prophesying in sackcloth. — ^To which I 
might add that through the then revival, though imder 
Christian name, and in the professing Church, (^so as 
elsewhere described by me,^) of the old polytheistic wor- 

* Chap V. • See supra pp. 120 — 124. 

" pp. 133. * pp. 134—136. 

' p. 139. " Heretics were deprived," says Gibbon, " under Justinian's iron 
yoke, not of the benefits of society, but of the common birthright of men 
and Christians." 

• See Vol. i. pp. 307 — 312.— Gibbon notes the revival of Paganism as begin- 
ning almost immediately after the destruction of professed Paganism by Theodo- 
sius. But all the Apocalyptic prophetic periods seem to have reference to the 
great City in its new state, after emergence from the Gothic flood ; according 
to Apoc. zii. 15 — 17. 
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ship and ceremonies, a third symbolic figuration, to 
which the same period attached, seemed also to have then 
had fulfilment, viz. of Gentiles occupying the courts of 
the Christian temple^ and treading the Holy City : ' and 
moreover, in the grievous destitution of the means of grace 
yet another; I mean that of the Woman ^ the true Church, 
being in the wildernesS'State, destitute and desolate.^ So 
that the epoch spoken of might seem applicable to all of 
the four probably parallel periods of 1260 years, noted 
in Chapters xi,xii, and xiii of the Apocalyptic prophecy ; 
the nobilis quatemio vaticiniorum,8LsMedecailsthem. — 
I wish now to add that this epoch has not been fixed on, 
as a fit commencing epoch to the period of Papal supre^ 
macyy for the first time by modem commentators ; or 
with a view only to the support of ex post facto prophetic 
theories, that regard the French Revolution as the cor- 
respondent terminating epoch. ^ It is an epoch noted by 
Protestant commentors, such Si^Brightman,* Cressener^ 
Mann^ &c., anteriorto thetimeof the French Revolution. 
Nay Romanists too have remarked as early on it ; for 
example the Jesuit Gorrfo/i,® and Gothofred^ the learned 
editor of Justinian*s Corpus Juris. The latter especially, 
speaking of Justinian's decretal epistle to the Pope, notes 
it as the first Imperial recognition of the primacy of 
Rome over Constantinople ; i. e, of the absolute primacy. 
** It is hence evident," he says, **that they who suppose 
Phocas to have been the first that gave Imperial recogni- 
tion to the primacy of the Roman See over that of Con- 
stantinople are in error ; Justinian having acknowledged 
it before."^ 

^ Apoc. xi. 2. 
^ Apoc. xii. 14. See pp. 33 — 39 and 53, 54, supxii. 

' It has become notorious of late years, as a probable terminating epoch to 
the 1260 years, chiefly through Mr. Cuninghame's advocacy. . 

^ Brightman refers to Justinian's Decree and that of Phocas conjointly, as 
effecting the healing of the Roman Beast's deadly wound. 

^ " Imperium Romano-Papale tunc natum videtur quum Papam onmium ec- 
clesiarum caput esse dixit Justinianus, A. D. 533, 534 : idque non verbo tantiim 
significavit, sed missis ad eum episcopis quasi legatis." So Mann, quoted by 
Bishop Newton on Apoc. xiii. — Mr. Cuninghame states the view as Creuener't 
also. Examination of Faber, p. 51. 

' Ad Ann. 533 : " Justinianus ad summum Pontificem legatos mittit, et epis- 
tolam de dubiis cirdL res fidei : in qu& egregi^ Romani Pontificis testatur prima- 
tum, et omnium vocat ecdesiarum caput." 

7 "Hinc coUtge errare eos qui volunt Imperatorem Phocam primum pro 
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It may also be remembered that I alluded to Phocas* 
Decree y in recognition and confirmation of the Papal supre* 
macy, as perhaps constituting a secondary commencing 
epoch to the Beast's 1260 predicted years of prospering.^ 
Let me now, in reference to this epoch, note a few im- 
portant events which rendered not the one year only, 
but the four that may be associated with it, from 604 
to 608, (like the four associated with Justinian's Decree 
from 629 to 533, ( not a little remarkable. It was in 
604 that the Emperor Phocas first opened his friendly 
communications with Pope Gregory the First,' — the 
primary step to the Decree that followed : also in that 
same year that the crowning of the first Catholic (i. e. 
Roman Catholic) king of the Lombards took place ; 
which marked the accession of the Lombards, last of 
the ten kingdoms, like as of all the rest before, to the 
recognition of the spiritual supremacy of Rome.' It 
was in 606 or 607 * that Phocas promulgated his 
Decree above-mentioned, in acknowledgment of the 
primacy of the See of Rome above that of Constantino- 
ple, and so above all others. And, once more, it was 
in 608 that he further marked his favour to the Pope by 
giving him the Pantheon : — a temple which, originally 

Gregorio Magno Pontiflce sententiun tulisse contrii Joannem Patriarcham Con- 
stantino politanum ; cbm ex his verbis constat tempore Justinian! primatum 
sumino Pontifici donatum Aiisse." So Oothofi-ed. 

It is observable that Paul Wam^rid, in his History of the Lombards, notes 
coi\)ointly the promulgation of Justinian's Codex, and Benedict's institution of the 
Benedictine monastic Order, as remarkable cotemporaneous events : and notes 
them as also cotemporaneous, or nearly so, with the Lombard settlement in Pan- 
nonia, A. D. 526. B. P. M. xiii. 164. — Compare in Mr. Miley's " Rxme Pagan 
and Papal*' the monk Benedict's mention of Justinian's Law, as just then pro- 
mulgated, in his supposed address to Bellsarius. 

It may also perhaps be interesting to remember that A. D. 531,— the middle 
year between the beginning and the completion of the publication of the Corpus 
Juris, — ^was attronomicaily memorable by the appearance of Halley's famous 
Comet, 575 years period. 

1 See p. 137. ' See the quotation from Dr. Burton, Note ', p. 255. 

* It was the king Adoald. He had been baptized in the Catholic or Rfmiith 
faith a little before, through the persuasive influence of his mother, Queen The- 
odalind, vrith the King Agilolf : and in this year, according to Muratori, was 
solemnly crowned in a meeting of the Great Diet of the Lombard nation. 

In the same year, according to Gordon, the ecclesiastical organization of 
England was begun by the appointment of the monk Augustine to the Archbish- 
opric of Canterbury. 

^ Gvrdon and Baromut make it A.D. 606 ; Muratori 607. 
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dedicated to Cybele and all the Pagan gods, was now 
characteristically dedicated to the Virgin Mary (the Cy- 
bele of the Papal system ^) and all the martyrs ; and in 
the rites of the corrupt Christian worship wherein, 
thereupon and thenceforward celebrated, a notable illus- 
tration presented itself of the transfer of the spirit of 
Paganism into the so-called Christian ritual.^-^Alike in 
this case, as in the former, the epoch was noted as a 
remarkable one in different ages, as well by Romanists as 
by Protestants. Two original authorities on the subject, 
those of Anastasius and Paul the Deacon, I have quoted 
elsewhere.^ A list of early Protestants referring to it is 
given below/ Of Romanists let me only observe that 
the very learned Muratori notes the Decree and epoch, as 
important and deserving of observation.^ And a pil- 
lar, not many years since excavated at the base in the 
Roman Forum, and with an inscription thereby brought 
to light that connects it with the history just given, still 
stands their memorial ; its appellation being The Pillar 
of Phocasfi 

' Compare the place of Simon Magus' Helena in the first development of the 
Qnoitic system. " Helenam suam circumducebat, dicens banc ease matrem 
omnium, per quam initio mente concepit Angelos facere et ArchangekM.'* 

' A.D. 608 is Muratori's date. — See on the affinity of the two rituals the 
quotation from Gibbon Qust a little while since referred to) Vol. i. p. 307. 

' At p. 137 supr^. — Let me add that of Ado, in his Chronicon; B. P. M. xvi. 
800. "Phocas, rogante Pap4 Bonifado, statuit sedem Romanam caput esse 
omnium ecclesiarum, quia Constantinopolitana Ecdesia primam se omnium 
scribebat.-T-Phocas, rogante alio Bonifiscio Romano Pontifice, in veteri fano quod 
Panteon vocabatur, abUtis idololatrie sordibus, ecdesiam beatie semper Virginis 
Mariae et omnium Martyrum dedicare jussit : ut, ubi quondam non Deorum sed 
Dcmonioram cultus agebatur, omnium fleret memoria Sanctorum." 

^ Pint Luther himsdf, as an important epoch in the history of the establish- 
ment of the Papacy. See in my Vol. ii. p. 139 Note. Then Otiander, who dated it 
similarly " k FbcA Imperatore, qui Piapatum, seu Primatum, publico edicto sta- 
bilivit." And so agam BuUinger and Chytratu of Wittemberg ; who in their re- 
spective Works on the Apocalypse, alike the one and other, speak under the fifth 
Trumpet of the Pftpacy as established by Pope Gregory I and the Decree of Pho- 
au : and finally Pi»e the Martyrologist, or certain Expositors quoted by him in 
his Eicasmi in Apocalypsim, on the Vision of the Witnesses. " If," says Foxe, 
*' the commencing date on this principle of angelic montlis and years be dated 
from Alaric's taking of Rome, the ending date would be A.D. 1672 : if from 
Phoeat* Decree, its ending would be A.D. 1666." 

* " Fu assai breve la vita di questo Papa (Bonifazio III) : con tutto cio non 
fece egli poco per avere ottenuto. secundo chh lasciarono scritto Paulo Diacano 
ed Anastasio Bibliotecario, che Foca con un suo decreto dichiarasse qualmente 
la Chieaa Romana h capo di tutte le chiese." Annali d'ltal. ad ann. 607. 

' The Piilar i^ Phocas spoken of is a Corinthian fluted column of Greek 
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I have noted this as perhaps a secondary epoch of 
commencement to the 1260 years predicted period of 
Papal domination. — and with the idea of course of a 
secondary epoch of termination corresponding, — induced 
by two considerations -.—firsts because in other chrono* 
logical scripture prophecies such double commencements 
and double terminations are not unknown ; witness es- 
pecially that of the seventy years' captivity in Babylon : * 
— secondly^ because both Daniel's prophecy and the Apo- 
calypse seem to hint not obscurely at the destruction of 
Rome and its power as a thing not instantly completed, 
but rather a process involving some considerable interval 
of time, between its incipiency at the sounding of the 
7th Trumpet and its completion ; ^ and that the length 



marble, and standing on a pyramid of eleven steps. In 1813, the Duchess of 
Devonshire having made an excavation round it, an inscription was discovered 
on its base, stating that a gilt statue had been placed on the top of it to the 
Emperor Phocas by the then exarch of Italy, in the year A.D. 608. Dr. Burton, 
in his book on Rome, gives the inscription at full. The date is thus defined. 
" Die Prima Mensis August. Indict. Und. ac Pietatis ejus Anno Quinto ; " the 
1 1th of the Indiction, and 5th of the reign of Phocas. Now of that Indxction 
the first was the year 598 ; the eleventh, the year 608 : and, as Phocas began 
his reign A.D. 603, its fifth year comes also to A.D. 608. The occasion of the 
honour is stated to be, " Pro innumerabilibus Pietatis ejus Beneficiis, et pro 
Quiete procuratA Italiae, ac conservatA Ubertate." Dr. Burton justly refers this 
to his concessions to the Pope. In 604, he says, just before Gregory's death, 
" Phocas wrote to him, proposing an orthodox confession of faith, acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Roman See, was very liberal to the Roman churches, and 
allowed the Pantheon to be converted to Christian purposes : all which must 
have been extremely gratifying to a Pope in the 7th century." Thus the four 
years from 604 to 608 are notable in the history of Phocas' aggrandizement of 
the Papal See ; and from 529 to 604 is seventy-five years, from 533 to 608 also 
seventy>five years. 

* In reference to this seventy years it will be observed that Jeremiah's prophecy 
simply mentioned one period ; " Judah shall serve the king of Babylon seventy 
years : " ( Jer. xxv. 11, 12 ; xxix. 10 :) — ^yet there was in &ct a.double commence- 
ment to this 70 years' captivity, and a double deliverance corresponding. First 
Nebuchadnezzar, after b^ieging and taking Jerusalem, carried away king Jehoi- 
akim and many other captives, (Dant^/ among them,) in the year B.C. 606: 
70 years after which Cyrus issued his Decree for the Jews' return. Next in the 
year 587 or 588, Zedekiah having rebelled, Nebuchadnezzar again attacked, took, 
and destroyed Jerusalem, and carried away all that remained of any consideration 
to Babylon : from which date 70 years brings us to the Decree of Darius the 
Second, about B.C. 517, in the time of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 

' First, the judgment of the 7th Trumpet, which we have reason to suppose 
primarily ended the 1260 years of the Beast's prospering, was to be outpoured in 
seven vials : secondlv, it was stated, Apoc. xvii. 16, 17, that the ten horns would 
give their kingdom to the Beast " till the words of God were fiilfilled," (i. e. till 
the 7th Trumpet's sounding,) and would then hate, tear, and desolate it : for the 
accomplishment of which tearing, &c, some time would apparently be required ; 
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of the interval between the end of the 1260 and end of 
the 1 335 years, noted in Daniel xii as the lime of the 
endf (an interval probably corresponding with the former, 
if we may rest at all on what is doubtless an obscure 
prophecy/) \^ seventy -five years: — ^just the very same 
as between Justinian's commencing epoch and that of 
Phocas. 

But in this I anticipate. The present Part of my Work 
reaches to, but does not include, the 7th Trumpet and 
time of the end. And, ere entering on it, we are called 
to mark how in the antithetic vision next occurring, 
there was beautifully figured to St. John both the con- 
tinued existence, and a certain chief epoch of advance in 
the history of, Chrisfs true Church, during the reign of 
the Beast, and in contrast and opposition to it ; even up 
to what might seem a primary epoch of the termination 
of the Beast's 1260 years of prospering. For the pre- 
sent it may suffice to add, as the conclusion of this 
Section, that there remains to be shown, in order to 
complete our historic application of this prophecy of the 
Apocalyptic Beast to the Popes and Popedom, but one 
thing more only : viz., the fact of some grand anti- 
Papal event occurring about A. D. 1790, such as to con- 
stitute a primary epoch of termination to the Beast's 
1260 predicted year-days of prospering ; supposing Jus- 
tinian's Decree, following the Pope's assumption of 
office as Christ's Vicar, or Antichrist, to consti- 
tute ihffiT primary epoch o^ commencement. Calculating 
them from Phocas^ Decree, the ending epoch is even yet 
future. 



ere its ultimate end by burning in the lake of fire. — So in the Apocalypse. In 
Daniel vii. 26 the judgment, on sitting, is said " to consume and destroy the 
Beast's dominion unio the end : "—an expression implying time. 

* Dan. xii. 7. — 12. This prophecy will be remarked on more fiilly hereafter. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE Lamb's Beast-contrastbd polity of the 

144,000 ON MOUNT ZION, AND ITS FIRST 

OMEN OF TRIUMPH. 

'' And I looked, and lo, a Lamb^ stood on the Mount 
Zion, and with him 144,000, having his Fathers name' 
written in their foreheads. — And I heard a voice from 
heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
a great thunder : and I heard the voice of harpers ^ 
harping with their harps* And they sung as it were ^ a 
new song before the throne, and before the four living 
creatures, and the elders. And no man could learn that 
song but the 144,000, which were redeemed from the 
earth. These are they which were not defiled with 
women ; for they are virgins. These are they which 
follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. These were 
redeemed from among men, being the first-fruits unto 
God and to the Lamb. And in their mouth was found 
no guile : * for they are without fault before the throne 
of God." — Apoc. xiv. 1 — 5. 

In the preceding vision the Evangelist had had his 
view directed to the dark dark scene of the reign of the 
antichristian Beast: — the Beast the Dragons substitute, 
and usurper of Christ's offices, titles, supremacy, and 
kingdom ; with the great Roman city (the throne of the 
ancicDt Paganism) for his capital, the apostatized Chris- 
tian clergy for his priesthood, and all the world wonder- 
ing after him, worshipping his image, and receiving the 
impress of his mark and name. But his success, at the 

1 Some muiuBcripts of authority have the definite aitide, the Lamb. 
' Others read, ro ovofui aura koi to ovofia ra warftos aura. 
' So Mill and the authorized Translation. Griesbach reads ; Kai 4 ^wi^ h'' 
viKwra &s KiBofwiwp' " And the voice which I heard was as of harpers, &c." And 
so Tregelles. * Griesbach rejects the &s, 

' 8oAo«. So Mill and the English authorized translation. Griesbach reads 
^wvdus* lie : also in the next clause simply afm/Aoi tio-i. 
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highest, could not be so complete as that the gates of 
hell should prevail. There was all the while in existence, 
although trampled on and oppressed/ another city and 
another people ; the followers of the Lamb, and with 
the Father's name and mark on their foreheads. Already 
in the former series of visions, — the Part within written 
of the Apocalyptic scroll, running parallel with that 
which we have now under consideration, or the Part 
witkouti^ — there had been both intimations given, and 
visions represented, of this the Lord's people ; in the midst 
of others figurative of the growing apostacy, and the 
punishments consequent thereon, of the rest of Christen- 
dom. More especially on the preBguration of the very first 
marked commencement of the Apostacy, they had been 
depicted to St. John^ as the subjects of divine sovereign 
grace, electing them from out of the midst of mere pro- 
fessing Christendom, and then illuminating, quickening, 
and stamping them with the Father's appropriating mark 
as his own : — the perfectness of their number, however 
comparatively small, indicated by the declared mystic 
number 144,000 ; their preservation, amidst the severest 
ofGod's providential judgments on the world they mixed 
in, ensured by his charge to the tempest-angels concern- 
ing them ; and other intimations added to the effect that, 
even though oppressed, and apparently, at one time at 
least; conquered by their enemies,^ they should remain 
in reality indestructible, and ultimately prove altogether 
triumphant.^ — It is these 144,000 that St. John has now 
again represented before him. In the course of the two 
previous visipns of the Dragon and the Beast, he might 
naturally have thought of them, when told of the chil- 
dren of the mystic woman driven into the wilderness, 

' " And they (the Gentiles] shall tread (Korjiamri, trample,) the Holy City forty 
and two months." Apoc. xi. 2. 

' See Vol. i. p. 105 and p. 1—4 suprlL. 

* Apoc. vii. See Vol. i. pp. 237, 247 — ^249. * Apoc. xi. 7, xiii. 7. 

* Apoc. xvii. 14 ; " These " (the ten kings with the Beast) " shall make war 
with the Lamb. And the Lamb shall overcome them, (because He is King of 
kings and Lord of lords,) and they that are with Him, the called and chosen 
and faithful." These last are evidently a nominative in apposition with the 
Lamb, as the participators in his victory. 

S 2 
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and of the witnesses and saints that would be the object 
of the antichristian Beast*s hatred and attack.^ And 
now he sees them visibly represented before him ; unde* 
stroyed as indestructible : — the Mount Zion (a locality 
of natural features very familiar to his recollection, 
though here depicted probably as desolate of earthly 
grandeur, even like a cottage in a wilderness, and a be- 
sieged city,^) this Mount Zion the symbol of their polity, 
and a lamb of Him that was their King, their Saviour, 
and their guide.^ A blessed vision ; and with not a little 
in the circumstantials, mentioned as attendant or conse* 
quenty to augment its blessedness ! 

The thus presented contrast of the Lamb, his people, 
and polity, to the Beast and his people and polity, must 
appear to all, I think, in itself very fit and beautiful. 
And as St. John saw the vision as a symbolic man, it 
may probably, while depicting the true Augustinian view 
of Christ's real Church held by the faithful from the 
earliest Papal times, have yet had the peculiar fitness of 
special reference to that sera when Christ's saints began 
to see themselves more openly separated from the Ro- 
manists than before : — the time, I mean, of the Walden- 
ses, Wicliffites, Hussites, &c.— And it will only appear 
the more striking to any one conversant with Romish 
views and Romish language, during the 1260 years of 
Papal supremacy, from the circumstance of the Pope's 
usurpation to himself and his adherents of all the charac- 
teristics here ascribed to Christ and his saints. For the 
Pope's city, according to them, was the Holy City :* his 



* Apoc. xii. 17, xiii. 7. 

' Isa. i. 8 : " The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a wildernesa, and as 
a besieged city." Compare Apoc. xi. 2, on the holy city being trodden during 
the Beast's 1260 year-days by the heathen of the outer court of the symbolic 
temple, and Apoc. xii, on the woman, the true church, having the wilderness as 
her home for the 1260 years. So in Vol. ii. p. 386, &c. — ^The reader must care- 
fully distinguish between this earthly Zion in the figurations, as the symbol of the 
saints' polity during their earthly state, (just as the pictured earthly teinple sym- 
bolized their worship and church,) and the heavenly Jerusalem, where there was 
no temple, the symbol of their completed polity and church, in a better state. 

^ If we read apviov, a lamb, although distinguished from, it will yet evidently 
represent, the Lamb that was on the throne. 

* ** Holy Rome." — The sermons of Councils and bulls of Popes offer many 
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supremacy and see its mystical Mount Zion :^ professing 
Christendom subject to him ih^ twelve tribes of Israel:^ 
they that became crusaders at his mandate, against infi- 
dels or heretics, the takers up of the cross to follow 
Christ ; ^ and the faithful monks and nuns of his juris- 
diction, the Apocalyptic 144,000, privileged hereafter to 
follow the lamb, as the virgin bride of Christ/ On 
the other hand, against the very view of Christ's tnie 
Church here implied to have been seen by the symbolic 
man St. John, b&an election of grace out of a prof essing 
world ^ the redeemed by his blood, the living by his life, 
and first-born and adopted sons of God, — against this 
the Papal Beast, both by his own mouth and that of his 

examples of the Romish Church, or Ctmtof, being represented under the cha- 
racter of the heavenly Jenualem, See some at Vol. ii. p. 80, Notes * and '. So 
Pagan Rome too was in earlier times called ovpa»owoKis. — Strange that at this 
time of day, and in this kingdom, there should be found any to designate Papal 
Rome as the Holy City I 

' So Leo X. in the 9th Session of the 5th Lateran Council : " Posteaquam ad 
unirenalis ecdesise curam et regimen divinA dispensatione vocati fuimus, ex 
summo apostolat(is apice, ianquam ex vertice mofitis Zion, ea prospicere ccepi- 
mus, &c." Hard. ix. 1742. So again Hard. vii. 669; &c. " Nos qui civitatii 
veri David, religionis videlicet Christianse, cirdi ciyus regimem innitimur." — 
Elsewhere the Pope is made David's representative. So, for instance. Hard, 
ix. 1684, &c. 

' In the 5th Lateran Council, for example. Session 6, and in that of Trent, 
Session 1, the Bishops were addressed as the rulers of the twelve tribes of Israel ; 
— " Vos Patres qui sedetis super sedes duodecim judicantes : " — " Sedemus tan- 
quam judicantes duodecim tribus Uraei ; quibus comprehenditur universus po~ 
pulus Dei." The latter quotation is from the Papal Legate's opening address at 
Trent. Hard. ix. 1687, x. 14. — Let this be compared with what I have said 
Vol. i. p. 237 of the twelve tribes of Israel being Apocalyptically used to desig- 
nate professing Christendom. 

' So Innocent III. in the 4th Lateran Council, of those that took up the cross 
against the Saracens. Hard. vii. I. Nearly similar praises and privileges were 
elsewhere given to crusaders i^ainst heretics. 

^ Martene de Rit. ii. 189, &c. — So in the once celebrated Golden Legend (His- 
tory of All Halloween) on the excellence of Virgins ; " They have many privi- 
leges. They shall have the crown called Aureola. They only shall sing the new 
song. They shall follow always the Lamb, &c." 

Jerom curiously opposes this verse 4 to Vigilantius' statement, that the saints 
after death slept in Abraham's bosom, or under the altar of God, and so could 
not be present at their tombs. "Tu Deo leges ponis? Tu apostolis vincula i^ji- 
cies ? ut usque ad diem judicii teneantur custodil, nee sint ciim Domino suo ; 
de quibus scriptum est, Sequuntur Agnum quocumque vadit ? Si Agnus ubique, 
ergo et hi." (Quoted previously, Vol i. p. 311, Note *.) 

But the yet more ancient Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, A.D. 
177, speaking of Vettius Epagathus says that he was a genuine disciple of 
Christ, "following the Lamb whithersoever he might go :" so showing that they 
construed the vision, like myself, as figurative of true Christians trhUst on earth. 

* By implied reference to the seaiing vision. 
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Image, directed his fierce anathemas. Did it not, by the 
deadliest of heresies, make life and salvation to originate 
from, and depend on direct union with CAm^, not ChrisCs 
Vicar 1 So on this point, as well as on others, the fol- 
lowers of P. Valdes, Wicliffe, and Huss, in those early 
and dark days (just as of Luther and of Calvin afterwards) 
fell successively under his ban : ' and not they only, but 
the Jaiisenists also somewhat later ; men who though in 
Rome (a memorable exemplication of the coexistence 
of the two characteristics) were yet not of Rome.^ — But 
though condemned, anathematized, and heaped with op* 
probrium before the tribunal of the Beast and his Image, 
their record was far different on high. For the sake of 
Him who loved and redeemed them, we here read that 
they were ** without fault before GodJ^ ^ 

Thus far there would seem to have been depicted in 
this vision a more general view of Christ's people and 
polity, in contrast with those of the Beast Antichrist : 
then presently followed a figuration of some forward step 
in their history, some remarkable and happy crisis in their 
fortunes ; as if the commencement of, or first step to, the 
great promised triumph. For whereas the usual and long 
continued state of the Holy City during the Beast's 
reign, according to the prophetic announcement, was 
that of being all trodden by the Gentiles, of the mystic 

* Luther at the Diet of Worms said ; " I have not blamed all the Councils, 
but the CotmcU of Constance : because in condemning this statement of Huss, 
* Eccletia Chritti eat universitas pradestinatorum,* it condemned the Article of 
the Creed, ' 1 believe in the Holy Church Universal.' "—In the trials of the earlier 
Wicliflates, (as of Lord Cobham, for example,) this question as to the true defi- 
nition of the Church was among the most prominent points of difference between 
the Papists and the Reformers. See Hard. viii. 410, 1200 ; Merle ii. 265. 

' The 73rd Proposition of Jansenius condemned by Clement XL A. D. 1713 
was as follows. " Ecclcsia est coBtus filiorum Dei, adoptorum in Christo, sub- 
sistentium in ejus personA, redemptorum ejus sanguine, viventium ejus Spiritu," 
The Pope condemned it, and the rest, — ^which are in fact little but Augustine's 
own statements, developing the glorious principles of free eternal grace, — as 
"falsas, pemiciosas, impias, blasphemas, haeresem sapientes, hsreticas, &c." 
Hard. xi. 1637, 1640. See the Note in my Vol. i. p. 290. 

Let me be permitted to recommend a perusal of these Propositions, so con- 
demned, to all who would wish to know what Popery really is. 

> ofAttfioi fytnrtop rov O«ov. Compare my observations wwriov rov Oijpiov, 
at the close of the paragraph, p. 174, suprh. 
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Temple that of being defiled with the presence and gen- 
tile psalmodies of those adherents of the Beast, ^ and of 
Christ's people that of oppression, solitariness, and 
mourning, — we find them here represented not solitarily, 
as before, and all without sympathy occupying Mount 
Zion, the citadel of the mystical Holy City,* — but with 
harpers (temple-harpers as we shall presently see) harp- 
ing a new song in symphony with them ; and a voice as 
of many waters and of a great thunder, — that is of people 
and princes,^ — uniting to swell it- There can be no 
question, I conceive, as to some happy crisis in the 
earthly fortunes of Christ's saints and people being pre- 
figured : — some crisis during the Papal Beast's reign, 
or at least before his destruction. The only point for 
inquiry is, What crisis ? Nor does there seem to me to be 
ground for hesitation in expoundingitof the Reformation. 
For besides the circumstance of that being the earliest, 
indeed only epoch of triumph to the anti-Papal saints, 
noted before the seventh Trumpet in the former series 
of visions, — I refer to the figurations in Apoc. xi of the 

' Apoc. xi. 21. 

^ In the case of David, the conquest of the stronghold of the literal Mount 
Zion from the Jebusites, was a preliminary to his occupation of all Jerusalem. 
So I Chron. xi. 4 — 8. " And David took the castle of Zion, which is the city 
of David." Presently after which follows ; " And David dwelt in the castle ; 
and built the city even from MiUo round about: and Joab repaired the rest of the 
city." So too in the case of the Maccabean brothers, who regained the Temple 
and Mount Zion from the heathen enemy, twenty-three years before they were 
able to dislodge them from their citadel on Mount Acra. Prideaux ii. 155, 222. 

And hence St. John's seeing Christ figured as with his saints standing on 
Mount Zion, might perhaps at first sight be deemed in itself the symbol of some 
sera of triumph over the enemy, such as at the Reformation. — But it must be ob- 
served that Christ is here depicted in the character of the Lamb, the suffering 
Lamb : and simply as standing on the Mount ; without any such mark of forci- 
ble and triumphant descent to seize it, as e. g. in Apoc. x. And by Christ's 
faithful ones, whose perceptions John represented, it was always felt and under- 
stood that Christ was with their little brotherhood, polity, and Zion ; even 
when most opprest by the enemy. Hence I conceive that the primary emblem of 
the Lamb with his 144,000 on Mount Zion, depicted generally the true Christian 
polity all through the Beast's reign ; at least, as just before stated in my text, 
from the era when the marked separateness of the two polities forced itself on 
the view of those faithful witnesses for Christ, whom St. John at this point of 
the heavenly drama represented ; and then the next emblem of the burst of tem- 
ple-harpings &c. soon foUowing, the epoch of their triumph at the Reformation. 

• Compare Apoc. xix. 6 ; " I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and of mighty thunderings, saying Alleluia." 

* This of itself refutes Daubuz' singular view, referring the vision and song to 
the Church's triumph under Omiiantine. The Papal Beast had not then risen. 
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resurrection and ascent of the two witnesses, the cleans- 
ing of the temple, the fall of the tenth part of Babylon, 
and the voice thereupon from heaven giving God glory,* 
— I say besides that this circumstance might d priori 
lead us to expect, that in the present and parallel series 
the same notable crisis of triumph would not be past 
over in silence, it may further be shown that all the 
most marked characteristics of the vision before us do 
also agree with it ; and so as they do with no other epoch 
whatever in the history of Christ's true Church, since 
the establishment of the Papacy. 

Thus, first, with regard to the voice or song which 
the Evangelist heard, we are told that it was that of 
** harpers harping with their harps, and singing a new 
song before the th?^one, and be/ore the four living crea- 
tures^ and before the elders.^* Now, had it been simply 
said to be sung before the throne^ the idea would have 
been admissible of its being the song of the blessed Spirits 
themselves : — those that within the innermost temple of 
vision, the Holy of Holies, representing the place of the 
Divine manifestation, were depicted throughout the 
Apocalyptic visions as present before Him that sat 
upon the throne, and from time to time offering Him, 
with their golden harps and voices, the tribute of adora- 
tion and praise. But, as it is, the harpers were evidently 
separate from that blessed company ; and thus mortals, 
not immortals. And as the scene of the harping, being 
before the heavenly company in the Holy of Holies, 
must be supposed to have been the mystic temple-court^ 
of which I have so often spoken as the perpetual fore- 
ground of the Apocalyptic visions, and by consequence the 
harpers mentioned to have answered to the Levite temple- 
harpers in the Jewish ritual,^ — and forasmuch, further, 
as it was evidently a harping in unusual numbers and 
of unusual joy, and the occasions of any such unusual 

» See my Vol. ii. pp. 401—428. 
' " And David separated to the service those who should prophecy with harps, 
psalteries, and cymbals. These were for song in the house of the Lord ; with 
cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the service of the house of God." 1 Chron. 
XXV. 1,6. 
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choruses and harpings of the Levites in the ancient 
ritual were almost uniformly those either of the dedica- 
tion » purification, or reformation of the temple, — as in 
the times of Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah, Era, Nehe- 
miah, and the Maccabees,' — therefore we seem bound to 
interpret the present symbolic harpings of some similar 
ecclesiastical rejoicing, at some similar purification, re- 
construction, or re-dedication of the mystical temple, or 
Church during the Popedom.^ And what and when this, 

' 1 . On the induction of the ark into Solomon* » temple, and its dedication : 
(2 Chron. v. 11.) " It . came to pass when the priests were come out of the 
holy place, (for aJl the priests that were present were sanctified ; also the Levites 
which were the singers, all of them of Asaph, of Heman, of Jeduthun, with their 
sons and brethren, being arrayed in white linen, having cymbals, and i)salteries, 
and harps, stood at the east end of the altar, and with them an hundred and 
twenty priests sounding with trumpets,] it came even to pass, that the trumpet- 
ers and singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord : and they lifted up their voice with the trumpets and cymbals, 
and praised the Lord; saying, For he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever." 

2. On Uezekiah*8 cleansing the temple : (2 Chron. xxix. 1 6, &c.) " And they 
brought out all the undeanness that Vney found in the temi)le of the Lord, and 
they sanctified it ... . Then Hezekiah rose early, and gathered the rulers of the 
dty, and went into the house of the Lord. . . . And they brought a sin-ofiering. 
.... And he set the Levites in the house of the Lord with cymbals, psalteries, and 

harps And the Levites stood with the instruments of David, and the priests 

with the trumpets. . . . And when the burnt-offering began, the song of the Lord 
began also with the trumpets, and with the instruments ordained by David, 
And all the congregation worshipped, and the singers sang, and the trumpeters 
sounded." 

3. On Jotiah's purgation of the land, and solemn passover, it is said (2 Chron. 
XXXV. 15), how " the singers, the sons of Asaph, were in their place, according to 
the commandment of David, &c ; " implying their participation, with voice and 
instrumental music, in the service. 

4. On Ezra laying the foundation of the new temple : (Ezra iii. 10.) "And 
when the builders laid the foundation of the temple of the Lord, they set the 
priests in their apparel with the trumpets, and the Levites with cymbals, to 
praise the Lord after the ordinance of David. And they sang together in course, 
praising and giving thanks to the Lord. And all the people shouted with a great 
shout when they praised the Lord, because the foundation of the house of the 
Lord was laid." 

5. On Nekemiah dedicating the waUs of the new-built Jerusalem : (Neh. xii. 27.) 
•* And at the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem they sought the Levites out 
of all their places, to bring them to Jerusalem, tu keep the dedication with glad- 
ness, both with thanksgivings, and with singing, and with cymbals, and psalteries 
and haq)s." — I add this because of the ApocaIyi>tic vision depicting the occupa- 
tion of Mount Zion, as well as of the temple, by Christ's followers. 

6. On Jikias Maccabeut restoring the altar and worship of the temple : (1 Mace, 
iv. 54.) " At what time and what day the heathen had profaned it, even in that 
day was it dedicated with songs and citherns and harps and cymbals. Then all 
the people fell on their faces, worshipping and praising the God of heaven, who 
had given the good success. And so they kept the dedication of the altar eight 
days ; and offered burnt-offerings with gladness, and sacrificed the sacrifice of 
deliverance and praise." 

' The figure of a rebuilding of the temple, to signify the Romish reformation 
of the RoMith Church, was used in the Council of Trent, Sess. i. Hard. x. 14. 
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but at the glorious Reformation ? — The burst of song 
which sounded forth on the rise of the missionary spirit at 
the epoch of the seventh Trumpet's sounding, or of the 
French Revolution, — and which some have supposed the 
song referred to in this vision,^ — had nothing at all of 
the same ecclenastical character in it ; nothing answering 
to the extraordinary Levitical harpings in the court of 
the mystic temple. Moreover it is that which has its 
own proper place in the Apocalyptic prefigurations some- 
what later ; both in this chapter, and in the other parallel 
series of visions.* 

Secondly, what is said of the voices that symphonized 
being as the voice of many waters and of a great thunder, 
well agrees with the exposition given ; implying, as it 
did, the uniting of both nations and princes in the 
song. For such was notoriously the case at the Re- 
formation : as in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, the 
Dutch Provinces, Switzerland, and England. Which last 
especially, the tenth part of the city, reconstructed as an 
evangelic anti-Papal State, and with its **pure and re- 
formed Church" attaching, became thenceforward as it 
were, visibly before men, an ally to the Apocalyptically 
figured citadel of Mount Zion ; and chief earthly de- 
fence to Christ's truth and saints against the assaults of 
Rome. 

Lastly, what is said of the song sung on the occa- 
sion, strongly tends to the same conclusion. For, we 
must observe, it is spoken of very remarkably as both a 
new song, and one that none could learn but the 144,000. 
Now of the various new songs sung by the Church of 
God in its viccissitudes,^ the principal topic is mostly 
either that of deliverance from external enemies and dan- 
ger, or that of some fresh revelation of Himself and his 
grace : the former appreciable in a measure by all con- 

^ £. g. Mr. Cuninghame. 

' Viz. 1. in the vision of the Angel with the everlasting Gospel in Apoc. xiv. 6 ; 
2. in the song of the harpers by " the sea as it were of glass/' in Apoc. xv. 2. — 
See on both in my Part v. Chap. vii. infr%. 

' New songs are noted Exod. xv. 1, Judges v. 12, Psalm xxxiii. 3, xl. 3, xcvi. 1 , 
cxliv. 9. Isa. xlii. 10 ; also Rev. v. 9. 
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cerned in it/ the latter by those only that they have been 
taught of God. And what then was the peculiar sub- 
ject and character of the new song sung at the Reforma- 
tion ? Doubtless the wonderful deliverance vouchsafed 
them from Papal might and oppression mingled in the 
saints' song of thanksgiving on the occasion. But as to 
that which was its most characteristic, as well as most 
glorious subject, listen to the account given of it by him 
who was its chief precentor : — •' Learn to know Christ, 
Christ crucified, Christ come down from heaven to 
dwell with sinners ! Learn to sing the new song^ Thou 
Jesus art my righteousness ; I am thy sin : 
Thou hast taken on thyself what was mine ; Thou hast 
given me what is thine.'* ' It was this in fact that was 
introduced, as their very essence, into the new reformed 
rituals and services ; this (amidst differences on lesser 
points) into the Harmony^ as it was called, of the Re- 
formed Confessions,^ — And never certainly was there a 
song of which it might more truly be said that not allj 
but comparatively /(?M? only, could really enter into it; 
in fact none but the 144,000, the election of grace, 
illuminated and quickened by Christ's own Spirit. The 
whole subsequent history of Protestantism is itself but a 
comment on the fact. 

And considering, as I trust I now may, the suggested 
allusion to the Rrformation in this vision of the harpers 

* E. g. Who of the Israelites but could not enter into the new song sung on occa- 
sion of the overwhelming of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, or of the victory over 
Sisera at Kishon ? ^ Quoted before, Vol. ii. p. 99. 

' " Harmonia Confessionum." It was first published in 1581. See the Preface 
to a valuable translation of the Work by the Rev. P. Hail, lately printed. 

Its occasion, it seems, was this. The rulers and pastors at one of the Synods 
of the Reformed Church in France, and especially at that of Frankfort in 1577, 
desired one common confession to be drawn up ; partly in answer to the Papists, 
who charged them with the variety and multitude of their Confessions, partly 
because of the Lutherans being about to publish their Formulary of Concord, 
For fear of departing from the standards of faith of those who had sealed them 
with martyrdom, this plan was abandoned. But the people of Zurich and Geneva 
suggested that a Harmony of Confessions should be drawn up. This was en- 
trusted to Beza, Daneau, and Salnar, and chiefly executed by the latter. The 
National Synod of the Reformed Churches of France gave their sanction to it in 
1583. 

Smaller dififerences caused the enemies of Protestantism to call it Concordin 
ditcors. So Bossuet in his famous Variations des Protestans. But they are after 
all differences on mirwr points by comparison. 
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to be a point established, I have only in what remains 
of the present Chapter, briefly to illustrate the melan- 
choly fact, thus predictively implied in the clause before 
us, from the actual history of the Reformed Churches. 

I pass over Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Italy, because 
these were countries where Protestantism never esta- 
blished itself, but was crushed and expelled, almost as 
soon as introduced, by the old Papal weapons of the 
inquisition, the fire, and the sword.^ And I only pause 
on France J — where, though introduced under better aus- 
pices, it was also crushed and expelled a century later by 
persecution, religious civil wars, and at length the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, — ^just to observe that this 
was not until it had there exhibited itself in a character 
rather chivalrous and military for the most part than re- 
ligious ; ^ and even of the martyrs in its cause not a few 
had shewn but little understanding of that new song^ 
that was still the prominent characteristic of their con- 
fessions and their liturgies.^ — But what of the countries 
where Protestantism was cradled and esthblished ? What 
of Northern Germany, Denmark, Holland, England, and 
the reformed Cantons of Switzerland ? Alas ! in each 
of them too we shall find illustrations of the truth of the 
predictive clause before us too unequivocal. 

Take the case of Germany. We are told that the last 
days of Luther were saddened by a sense of the inade- 
quate sensibility manifested even then by the mass of 
Protestants, to the real character and blessedness of the 
gospel-truths so zealously professed by them, and with 

* I have alluded to this before, Vol. ii. p. 430. — For a brief historic sketch on 
this and the other particulars noted by me in what remains of this Chapter, I 
may refer to Dr. Barthe*t interesting little Summary of History on Christian 
Principles, translated by the Rev. R. T. Walker, and published by the Religious 
Tract Society. 

' I need but refer to Henri Quatre himself, by way of exemplification. 

The translator of Barthe observes, p. 358. that both Bengel and Saurin attri- 
buted the subser^uent sufferings of the Hugonots of France in part to their having 
taken up the sword, contrary to the spirit of their Lord's injunctions. 

' Of course it is not intended to represent the number of the really faithful 
and evangelic among the Hugonots as small. Doubtless, though comparatv^ltf 
few, they were yet a goodly number. Sec Merle D'Aubigne's 3rd Volume on the 
Reformation. 
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the presage of worse to come.^ And though the blessed 
spirit of the Reformation had by no means then ceased 
its influence, yet after his death in 1546, in a measure, 
and still more after Melancthon's in 1563, the presage 
began to have its fulfilment.^ Ere the close of the 16th 
century the spirit of the German Protestant Church is 
to be looked back on as that of cold lifeless orthodoxy ; 
— of orthodoxy skilled in the science, controversies, and 
polemics of dogmatic theology, but with little of the 
prcLctical in it, little of the holding forth in spirit and in 
act of the word of life : ^ so that the confession was made 
that the scourge of the thirty years' war, from 1618 to 
1648, in which Protestanism itself was perilled,^ came 
not prematurely or undeserved. At its close, and when, 
through the kindness of Him who in judgment remem- 
bered mercy, the threatened destruction was averted,* 
and safety and independence ensured to the Protestants, 
there was no answering to the benefit received. The 
previous dead orthodoxy continued.^ And when it de- 
veloped greater energies, they were the energies only of 
a bolder spirit, bold in the pride of its own intellectual 
power ; as it was said, " Thy wisdom and knowledge it 
hath perverted thee : *'^ — a spirit which judged of Scrip- 
ture by its own weak philosophy, not of its philosophy 
by Scripture ; and so opened the way towards direct 
scepticism and apostacy. The name of /SemZer marks 
the introduction of the principle ; the Neology of the lat- 
ter half of the 18th century was its completion.® Could 
there be understanding, — the least understanding, — in 

1 Luther's Table Talk, i. 12, ii. 186, &c. 
This has been referred to and vaunted by the Romanists ; e. g. in the Ages of 
Pkith. 

' In this view of the decline of the German Protestant Church I have followed 
the accounts of Rose (in his Cambridge Sermons) , Pusey, Barthe, and Mosheim. 
— Dr. Pusey in the first Part of his Enquiry is understood to have given the 
learned professor Tholuck's views on the subject. 

* So Barthe, pp. 398, 399. 

* After the German Emperor's first great success over the Protestants, he 
issued the Restitution Edict, of which I have before spoken, Vol. ii. p. 424. 

* Chiefly through the instrumentality of the truly great Oustavus Jdolphus, 
who fell at Lutzen in the cause. 

* Pusey, ii. 288. ' The apposite text to Mr. Rose's Sermons. 

* See Mr. Rose's sketch of Semler, both in the text and the notes appended. 
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the minds of these pseudo-Protestants, of that new song 
which had graced the birth-day of Protestantism ; the 
song of redemption and justification by an atoning and 
mediating Saviour ? It was this very doctrine that was 
the special object of their contempt and hatred.^ They 
cast away, as the follies of a barbarous age, those evan- 
gelic confessions and liturgies of their forefathers that 
witnessed to it.* And of the divine Gospel itself they 
denied the inspiration : adjudging that it was for the 
greater part intended and fitted only for the Jews and 
the Judaic age,^ and had but little in it of eternal truth 
or eternal philosophy.* 

It has been said by a late lamented theologian, to 
whose work I have had some reference in the foregoing 
observations, that the cause of this sad apostacy in the 
German Lutheran and Reformed Churches, is to be traced 
to their want of a suitable clear Confession of faith, a 
Liturgy embodying it, and ecclesiastical government en- 
forcing it,^ But surely it was while the Confessions and 
symbolic Articles of faith (imperfect it might be, yet im- 
bued with the genuine spirit of evangelic religion) were in 
actual use, and strictly enforced by government autho- 
rity,® that defection began in the German churches. — And 
what of England moreover, and the English Churchy to 
which all these advantages attached ? As the eye ranges 
down two and a half centuries of its history, subsequent 
to the establishment of the Reformation under Edward 

^ " Semler undertook to defend the errors of Pelagius. In our Lord's satis- 
faction he rejected all notions of the justice of God as requiring it : in our re- 
conciliation he maintained that no external work of a Mediator was concerned, 
but that the whole was a moral operation within the human mind." Rose 54. 

^ This was done, Mr. Rose says, about the middle of the xviiith century. 

• On their famous, — or rather infamous, — ^theory of cuxommodationt — a theory 
representing that the words of Christ and his apostles were spoken not according 
to truth, but with accommodation (quite irrespective of truth] to the views of 
their auditors, whether of the Jewish or the Gnostic prejudices, for the time 
being, — see Rose, p. 47. 

* lb. p. 70. 1^ there were any enduring truths in Christianity (which was 
allowed by them) they asserted them to have been taught by Christ unconsci- 
ously, lb. 71. * Rose, p, 14, 

' Mr. Rose states from Shrokh that the Lutheran Churches were held together 
by the required subscription till the middle of the 18th century: also that from 
the middle of the 1 7tfa to the middle of the 1 8th century it was enforced, in some 
of the German Protestant SUtes, even on all officers of SUte. lb. p. 1 15. 
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the sixth and Cranmer, and contemplates first the suc- 
cessful attempts of Laud, with no small part of the 
clergy assenting, at corrupting that Church and ritual, in 
which the new song was so sweetly chanted, by admix- 
ture and addition of Popish ceremonies and superstitions, 
— then, after the reaction of fanaticism in the civil wars, 
the irreligion and avowed free-thinking in vogue among 
the English laity at least of the times of Charles the 
Second, and the heartlessness of the theology of the 
English Church in the century that succeeded, its want 
of spirituality, and even too general hatred of it,*— 
the inference seems warranted that no provision, how- 
ever excellent, of human forms and humans helps can 
give or preserve a taste for evangelic doctrine ; more 
especially for that which contains within it the very 
essence of evangelism, the doctrine of justification by 
living practical faith in the Lamb of God. For this the 
individual teaching of Christ's own Spirit is needed. The 
natural man understandeth it not. It is spiritually dis* 
cerned.^ — Such is the lesson every where taught in 
Scripture. Such it is that is taught here : ^' No man 
could learn that song but the 144,000 that were re- 
deemed from the earth : " that is, those only whose secret 
history the Evangelist had seen a little before in vision, 
as chosen by free grace out of the mass of professing 
Israel, and illuminated, and quickened, and sealed by the 
Angel Spirit of the Lord Jesus. And I must beg the 
reader to mark how this history of Protestantism illus- 
trates it.^ After the conversion of the Protestant nations 
to orthodox Christianity at the Reformation, — just as 
after the conversion of the Roman nation to Christianity 
under Constantine, and the yet more ancient calling of. 

^ It was said by Bishop Horsley, that during the larger half of the xviiith 
century, " the clergy substituted for the great doctrines of the gospel a system 
little better than heathen ethics." ' 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

* So Barthe : " Within the first hundred years after the Reformation it was 
sufficiently evident that the general character of the Protestant Church did not 
amount to the character of a communion of true believers in Jesus : and that 
the spirit of it could just as easily remain cold and dead with an evangelic Con* 
fession of faith, as with a Popish one." p. 401. — ^The view given by Dr, Pmey is 
much the same. 
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the nation of Israel out of Egypt to be his people,— it 
still proved to be only an election, — ^an individual elec- 
tion of grace out of the national election, — that had 
any real appreciation of divine gospel truth. 

Some such, however, there were all along, doubtless, 
amidst the ever-increasing defection of their brethren, in 
the churches of Protestantism. lUustrious names stand 
pre-eminent, as of those by whom, among others, the 
torch of truth was transmitted down, in the ecclesiastical 
annals of each country of Protestant Christendom : — in 
Germany^ for example, of Arndt,^ and Spener,^ and 
Franke,^ of the Lutheran Church ; not to speak of others 
in the Moravian community also : ^ in England^ within 
the pale of the established Church, of Hooker and 
Usher, Hall and Leigh ton, Beveridge and Hopkins, 
Walker and Venn ; without it, of Baxter and Howe, 
Watts and Doddridge, Whitfield and Wesley. And it 
is, I think, deserving of remark, that of these not a few, 
like the admirable Spener, made the very point promi- 
nent in their doctrine which is noted respecting these 
144,000 in the Apocalyptic statement ; — viz. that none 
but the converted and illuminated by the Spirit of God 
could rightly understand the Gospel, or belong to the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus.* — ^Their character is here 

' See the testimonies to this eminently pious man in Barthe, p. 400, and Pu- 
sey, Part i. p. 55. His " immortal Work on True Christianity/' Dr. Pusey states 
(p. 54] " was translated into every language of Europe, and valued by pious 
minds of every succeeding age." It was published in 1605. And after his death, 
which happened in 1614, just before the thirty years' war, he was through this 
work almost more influential for good than even in life ; from the circumstance 
of its forming the mind very principally of his successor Spener. 

* See for an account of this "admirable man," as Dr. Pusey calls Spener, Pusey's 
Historic Enquiry, Part I. p. 67, and Part II. p. 314, Chap, x : also Barthe, p. 401. 
He flourished after the thirty yean' war ; and died early in the xviiith century. 

' Franke was a disciple in a manner of Spener, as Spener of Amdt. The 
beautiful History of the Orphan House, raised by him at Halle, has made his 
name familiar to most readers. See Pusey, p. 87. 

* See Professor Sack's testimony to the Moravians, in the letter prefixed to 
Pusey's Inquiry, p. 13. 

' " Spener's aim was to obtain a communion of Christians whose consciences 
should have become awakened to that certain verity, that nothing but heartfelt 
conversion, and our being bom again, can fit us for the kingdom of God ; that 
no public confession of faith, be it ever so scriptural and orthodox, can suflUce 
for such a purpose." Barthe, 402, 436. — Dr. Pusey states that it was one of the 
things objected against Spener by his enemies, that he taught that Holy Scripture 
was then only a source of religious knowledge, when understood according to the 
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briefly sketched for our instruction ; just as its origin 
had been in the previous vision of the sealing. ** These 
are they,** it is said, " that were not defiled with women ; 
for they are virgins." So their inward purity and fol- 
lowing after holiness is intimated ; and their member- 
ship in that holy Church of the redeemed, which is now 
affianced, and hereafter to be presented, as a chaste vir- 
gin to Christ. ** These are they that follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth/' So both their active practical 
self-denying character is notified, as those that would 
copy their Lord's example in works of piety, charity^ and 
benevolence ; and also their following him in his course 
of suffering and patience : as it was said, ** Whosoever 
will come after me must take up his cross, and follow 
me ; " ^ and again, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, '* Going 
without the camp, bearing his reproach." Which latter 
point may perhaps be prominently meant in the intima- 
tion; the iamb being Christ's title in his suffering cha- 
racter. — And certainly all this had its fulfilment in the 
history of those I speak of. Their practical piety and 
usefulness in their day and generation stand out conspi- 
cuous in the biographical records.^ And it appears also 
too clearly from them that they had to exercise much of 
the grace of patient endurance and suffering. For the 
names of not a few were cast out, and titles of oppro- 
brium attached to them, and even civil penalties : ' — I 

meaning of the Holy Spirit ; and that ministen were mere guides to the real 
Teacher, the Holy Spirit, and Christ in him. Pusey, p. 83. His Collegia Pieiatis, 
for an account of which see Pusey, Part i. p. 75, were very effective in inculcating 
this important doctrine ; especially after the institution of the College at Halle. 

1 Mark viii. 34. 

' The want of practical Christianity was the grand defect urged by the Pietists 
(for so the followers of Spener and Franke were called) against the Lutherans 
of their day ; and its necessity so insisted on that it was actually made a charge 
against them. It was objected (of course falsely) to the Pietists, " that by making 
hoiiness of life a part of the essence of Christianity, they mingled it up with the 
covenant of grace, and with the matter of justification." So Dr. Pusey. Part ii. 
p. 298 ; who does fuU justice to the sincerity, laboriousness, practical piety, and 
eminent usefulness of these men : speaking therein not his own judgment only, 
but that of the most eminent, pious, and respectable of living Grerman theolo- 
gians. — See too Mosheim xvii. 2. 2. 1. 26 et seq. 

' The edicts against the German Pietists are given by Dr. Pusey, Part i. p. 98, 
and Part ii. p. 293. They were stigmatized as persons associated witli the heresies 
of Pelagianism, Socinianism, Jesuitism, Arianism, Stc. Ibid. p. 99. And besides the 

VOL. III. T 
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speak, it will be observed, not of the Pa/^^r/ Governments 
and Churches, which of course stigmatized them as he- 
retics ; but of the professedly Reformed and Protestant 
Communities to which they belonged. — But, it is here 
added, their record was on high. ^' In their mouth 
was found no guile ; for they are without fault before 
God."^ (Indeed even in this world a tardy justice has 
been rendered to their worth.^) And again, as to their 
acceptance and reward ; " These are they which were re- 
deemed from among men, being the first-fruits to God 
and to the Lamb : " — the first-fruits, I presume, accepted 

eivil edicts procured against them, popular violence was excited also. Ibid. So 
also Barthe, p. 400 ; who states that Amdt was charged, on account of his 
writings, with sinning against the Holy Ghost. — ^With regard to those of cor- 
responding character in England, the history of the NonconformUU will suggest 
exemplifications of an earlier date : and, as a notable example of a later date, I 
shall only refer tp Cowper's description of WkmUld, in his Poem on Hope. 

Leucmomus (beneath well sounding Greek 

I slur a name a poet must not speak) 

Stood pilloried on infamy's high stage. 

And bore the pelting storm of half an age : 

The very butt of slander, and the blot 

For every dart that malice ever shot. 

The man that mentioned him at once dismissed 

All mercy from his lips, and sneered, and hissed : 

His crimes were such as Sodom never knew ; 

And Perjury stood up to swear all true : &c. 

* Compare the view previously given of their recognition in another world, 
and after death, as a/Mfioi, in consequence of having washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb ; Apoc. vii. 14. 

' Having referred to Dr. Pusey for a testimony to the German Pietists, let me 
add Cowper's, following on the extract above given, to one of not dissimilar 
spirit in England, — He considered doubtless that Whitfield's ecclesiastical irre- 
gularity, in an age and state of the Church very diflFerent from the present, was 
an error only of judgment : and was not withheld by it from doing justice to the 
noble devotedness of his Christian character. 

Now, Truth, perform thine ofiKce, waft aside 
The curtain drawn by Prejudice and Pride ; 
Reveal (the man is dead) to pondering eyes 
This more than monster, in his proper guise. 
He loved the worid that hated him : the tear 
That dropp'd upon his Bible was sincere. 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife. 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 
And he that forged, and he that threw the dart. 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 
Paul's love of Christ, and steadiness unbribed, 
Were copied dose in him, and well transcribed. 
He followed Paul : — his zeal a kindred flame ; 
His apostolic charity the same i-^ 
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by, as well as devoted to, Him ; ^ before the great in- 
gathering that was to follow under the Millennial and 
better dispensation. 

As the 1 8th century advanced, however, into its third 
quarter, the voice of the 144,000 waxed fainter and fee- 
bler, and the tokens of their presence more obscure in 
all the continental Protestant countries and churches. 
In the German churches, both Lutheran and Reformed, 
Neology, as before said, began to rule supreme ; and its 
spirit extended in a measure to the kindred churches of 
Sweden ^ and Denmark. In Holland there was a death- 
like torpor and absence of spirituality and life, alike 
among the Protestants and the Jansenists. In the Swiss 
Church direct Socinianism had taken place of the piety 
and confession of Calvin. — Thus, even though symptoms 
were not wanting of Popery having become aged, and reft 
of its old strength and vigour, there accrued no triumph 
to the Gospel from it. Rather, in case of any new form 
of attack on gospel-truth, — such as threatened from the 

Like him cross'd cheerfully tempestuous seas, 

Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease : 

Like him he labor'd ; and like him, content 

To bear it, suffered shame where'er he went. 

Blush Calumny ! and write upon his tomb. 

If honest Eulogy can spare thee room, 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies. 

Which, aim'd at him, have pierced the offended skies : 

And say. Blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 

Against thine image, in thy sight, O Lord 1 

' The word is one extending to the finUbom of cattle and of male children. 
So Exod. xxii. 29 ; " Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy ripe fruits : 
the first-bom of thy sons shalt thou give unto me. Likewise shalt thou do with 
thine oxen and with thy sheep," &c. In Levit. xxiii. 10, direction in given as 
to the particular first-fruits of the wheat-harvest ; the first sheaf whereof was to 
be taken to the priest, and waved before the Lord. — The symbol is applied to 
Israel in its early faithfulness by Jeremiah ii. 3 ; " Israel was holiness unto the 
Lord, and the first-fruits of his increase ; " (also Amos vi. 1. marg.)by St. James, 
i. 18, to the Christians generally ; " Of his own will begat he us by the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures : " and by St. Paul, 
Rom. xvi. 5, to the first convert of Achaia par/tcu/ar/y ; — " who is the first- 
fruits of Achaia." 

The observation that the first-horn were included among the Jewish flrsi- 
fruits, may perhaps not be unimportant towards the fuller understanding of the 
Apocalyptic clause referred to. 

' See Count Rosenblad's testimony to this, in Owen's History of the Bible 
Society, ii. 370. 

T 2 
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infidelity which was then rapidly unfolding itself in un- 
precedented boldness and strength, especially in France, 
— there appeared as little of power to oppose it, and as 
little of inclination, among those Protestants, as even 
among the members of the Polity and Church of the 
Papal Antichrist In England cdmost alone the salt 
seemed not to have lost its savour ; and the light, instead 
of burning more dimly, to burn brighter. Elsewhere 
the darkness thickened. The visible prospect loured 
sadly before the eyes of the Christian contemplatist. 
Could it be that the blessed Reformation itself had ended 
in failure ? 

To any such passing doubt or fear in the mind of St. 
John, if such there were, aroused by that last intimation 
about the 144,000, at this point in the progress of Apo- 
calyptic drama, the vision next ensuing of an Angel 
flying through mid-heaven gave sufficient answer : a 
vision which signified at once the fact of the hour of God*s 
judgment against his enemies in Anti-Christendom having 
arrived,^ and that of the triumphant speeding forth, so 
as never before, of the everlasting Gospel. To the ser- 
vants of God living at the time prefigured, a similarly 
sufficient answer was given in the corresponding out- 
burst and events of the great French Revolution. 



* Apoc. xiv. 7. 
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INTRODUCTION : 

ON THB APOCALYPTIC SYNCHRONISMS AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE SEVENTH TRUMPET. 

We have now to revert to the seventh trumpeVs sound- 
ing. — But let me, before entering on the historical ftil- 
filment (so far as it may hitherto have advanced) of 
that Trumpet, premise a few words in the present 
introductory Section, on its Apocalyptic synchronisms, 
and its form and order of development. Indeed this is 
absolutely necessary, in order to our having the pathway 
clear before us as we proceed. 

It will not have been forgotten by the reader that 
at the commencement of Part IV. I called attention to 
the indubitable marks in Apoc. xii, and down to^Apoc. 
xiv. 5. of a retrogression in the Apocalyptic visions : * — 
a retrogression made in order to furnish full and explicit 
explanation on one most important matter that was 
only alluded to before ; I mean the history and character 

' See pp. 1 — 3, suprii. 
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of the Beast from the abyss, spoken of in Apoc. xi. 7. as 
the slayer of Christ's two witnesses. And I suggested 
its agreement with the form of the seven-sealed scroll, 
written mthout as well as within : seeing that this form 
is most simply explicable by the supposition of its two 
sides being inscribed with two chronologically parallel 
lines of prophecy. — Hitherto this parallelism seems to 
have been palpable. The circumstance of the remarka- 
ble prophetic period of the 1260 days, or years, being 
declaredly involved in either series, from a date of com- 
mon commencement, after certain preliminary events 
noticed alike in both, down to the end, or at least very 
nearly the end, of the period in either case, — this cir- 
cumstance, I say, is an indication of chronological 
parallelism not to be mistaken. For, let it be remem- 
bered that if in the first series, after a figuring of long 
continued persecutions of the saints ^ under the supre- 
macy of the powers of one political heaven, viz. the 
Roman Pagan, there is described as following, under 
quite a new and different political heaven,^ the 1260 
years of the Witnesses' sackcloth-robed testimony, syn- 
chronically with the Beast-obeying Gentiles of the outer 
Temple-court treading down the Holy City, and the 
fated time of God's decisive judgment against these 
corrupters of the earth,^ and consequently of the primary 
ending of the 1260 years, is defined not to begin until 
the seventh Trumpet's sounding, — so in the second 
series, after a figuring of the Pagan Dragon's persecu- 
tion of the saints, and of the saints at length overcoming 
and casting him down from his political heaven by the 
blood of the Lamb and the word of their testimony, 
there is described as next following the 1260 years of 
the Woman the faithful Church's exile in the wilderness, 
and of the triumphant reign of the Dragon's substituted 
successor, the Beast from the abyss, the new grand 
enemy to the Woman's witness-bearing children ; nor 

* Viz. in the Vision of the Souls under the altar in the 5th Seal. 
' The old political heaven having in the 6th Seal been dissolved and past away. 

' Apoc. xi. 16. 
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is there any intimation of God*s decisive judgment 
beginning against this enemy/ and consequenUy of any 
primary ending to the 1260 years, until the Angel's 
cry in mid-heaven announcing it, that was charged with 
the preaching of the everlasting Gospel. Hence I say 
the manifest parallelism of the two series ; down to the 
synchronical epochs of the seventh Trumpet^s sounding 
in the first series, and the gospel-bearing Angel's flight 
in the second.^ Nor I think, if we look with care, 
shaU we fail to see proof of the continued paraUelism 
of the two series, as we trace their respective visions 
still further onward : alike in those belonging to the 
Vth Part of our Commentary that we are now about 
entering on, and in those belonging to its Vlth and last 
Part. 

For thus much seems quite clear : viz. I. that the 
same series of visions that we have been lately con- 
sidering, (that on the Part without of the scroll,) con- 
tinues onward in its course uninterruptedly to a symbol- 
ization of the closing judgment on apostate Christendom 
at the end of the xivth Apocalyptic Chapter ; and 
2ndly, that then the former series, (on the Part within J 
which was broken off suddenly, as we saw, at the sound- 
ing of the seventh Trumpet, is reverted to, and resumed, 
and continued onward to a precisely parallel symboli- 
zation with the former, of the closing judgment against 
Christendom. — 1st. I say, in what remains of Ch. xiv 
the visions advance step after step continuously towards, 
and up to, the consummation of God's judgments against 
apostate Christendom. For what their subjects ? First, 
and next in succession after the intimation already con- 
sidered of declension in the Protestant Churches, there is 
the vision of a missionary Angel with the Gospel in 
hand to preach to all nations,^ *' the fumr,'' it was said, 

^ Apoc. xiv. 7. ^ See the Chart for illustration. 

' I subjoin the passage referred to, that the reader may have it under view in 
its continuity. 

" And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people : saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and give 
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*' of Ood^s judgment having come /* — then that of ano- 
ther Angel with the cry of Babylon's falling, and of ano- 
ther with the warning voice of an impending judgment 
of fire on the Beast and his followers; — then an intima- 
tion from heaven of the dead being thenceforth blessed ; — 
then the sign of the Son of Man in heaven preparing to 
reap the earth's harvest: — then, finally, that of the vine 
of the earth being cast into the great winepress of the 
wrath of God ; a judgment this last most clearly of the 
consummation. — After which, 2ndly, the subject is sud- 
denly changed, the continuity interrupted. And, instead 
of the figurations advancing still onward to things sub- 
sequent, — as to a description of the Lamb's marriage, 
or of the New Jerusalem, — St. John speaks again of 
the temple of Ood appearing opened in heaven^ precisely 
as he described it to have been at the sounding of the 
seventh Trumpet,^ when the former series of visions (i. e. 
of the Part within-written) was so abruptly broken oflF, 

glory to him : for the hour of his Judgment is come ; and worship him that made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters.^And there followed 
another angel, saying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city, because she 
made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath of her fornication. — And the 
third angel followed them, saying with a loud voice, If any man worship the 
beast and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the 
same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation ; and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb : 
and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever : and they have 
no rest day nor night who worship the beast and his image, and whosoever 
receiveth the mark of his name. — Here is the patience of the saints : here are 
they that keep the commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus. — ^And I heard 
a voice from heaven saying unto me. Write, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours ; and their works do follow them. — ^And I looked, and behold a white 
doud : and upon the cloud one sat like unto the Son of Man ; having on his head 
a golden crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle. And another angel came out 
of the temple, saying with a loud voice to him that sat on the doud. Thrust in 
thy sickle and reap : for the time is come for thee to reap ; for Uie harvest of 
the earth is ripe. And he that sat on the cloud thrust in his sickle on the earth ; 
and the earth was reaped. — ^And another angel came out of the temple which is 
in heaven, he also having a sharp sickle. And another angel came out from the 
altar, which had power over fire ; and cried with a loud cry to him that had the 
sharp sickle, saying. Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather the dusters of the 
vine of the earth ; for her grapes are fully ripe. And the angd thrust in his 
sickle into the earth ; and gathered the vine of the earth ; and cast it into the 
great wine-press of the wrath of God. And the wine-press was trodden without 
the city ; and blood came out of the wine-press even unto the horse-bridles, by 
the space of a thousand and six hundred furlongs.*' — ^Apoc. xiv. 6—20. 

' Apoc. xi. 19. 
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just as if reverting to, and resuming, that earlier inter- 
rupted vision : also of seven vial-bearing Angels coming 
forth out of the Temple, charged with the seven last 
plagues of God*s wrath, which plagues seem evidently to 
be the development of the before- mentioned 7th Trumpet: 
-—just at the last of which vials we are told of Christ 
appearing with a vesture dipped in blood, fresh from the 
treading of the wine-press of Divine wrath ; ^ a vision that 
we can scarce mistake in supposing chronologically 
coincident with, or quickly consequent upon, that of the 
treading of the wine-press described, as a little while 
since said, in the supplementary Series, or Part without 
written, at the end of Apoc. xiv.^ — Which being so, and 
the striking chronological notice, in Apoc. xiv. 7» of 
'' the hour of God's judgments having then come ^'^ seem- 
ing similarly, as before observed, to mark the parallel- 
ism of the earlier vision of the Angel fljring forth with 
the everlasting Gospel, to which that notice attaches in 
the same supplementary series, with the earlier and pri- 
mary development of the 7th Trumpet's judgment in the 
other, the fittings of the loop and the tache, at both the 
commencement of this closing part in the two series, and 
at its ending, seem sufiiciently obvious. 

I said that the seven Vials appear evidently to be the 
development of the seventh Trumpet. And I think the 
Reader will agree with me, that on this point too we can 
scarce be mistaken. For besides that the analogy of the 
seventh Seal, developed under the seven Trumpets, would 
naturally suggest a similar development of the seventh 
Trumpet under the next succeeding septenary of Vials, — 
besides this, I say, it is to be remembered, that the re^ 
vealing Angel in Apoc. x. 7, distinctly spoke of the 
seventh Trumpet as that in which God's mystery was to 
be finished ; a fact asserted also in the anticipatory songs 
sung on the Trumpet's sounding. And could the^wwA- 
ing Trumpet (of which, be it observed, there appears no 
oAer development) fail to include, or run parallel with, 

1 Apoc. xix. 13, 15. 'See the Chart at the beginning of my Commentary. 
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those Vials in which were the last plagues of God^s 
wrath ? 

The continued parallelism of the two series of visions 
thus established, we have next to note their general sub- 
ject. But let me first take occasion to observe, ere I pass 
on, that since, out of this remainder of the prophecy, that 
which was to be explained as fulfilled up to the present 
time involves in it a period of comparatively brief chro- 
nological extension, — I mean brief as compared with the 
long period of the 1260 years already discussed in Parts 
II, III, and IV, agreeably with its successive prefigura- 
tions under two different points of view in either series, 
— it will I think conduce to clearness to deviate hence- 
forward from the plan I have hitherto acted on, of ex- 
pounding each Apocalyptic series iu Apocalyptic order ; 
and, instead thereof, to connect more closely together 
whatever is prefigured respecting the sera we now have 
to consider, whether on the one side of the roll or on 
the other. The series of visions within-written^ being 
that in which it is chiefly elucidated, will demand our 
first and chief attention. This I shall therefore now re- 
vert to, quitting for it the supplementary series that we 
had last under consideration ; and in the general descrip- 
tions given of the Seventh Trumpet's subject-matter, at 
its sounding or afterwards, shall seek to shew evidence 
of its general historic bearing : an inquiry that will 
fitly occupy my ensuing first and introductory Chapter. 
I shall then, in succeeding Chapters, trace its fuller devel- 
opment in the six earlier of the Vials, these being all 
that seem as yet fulfilled : and add, or interweave, as fit 
occasion may ofl*er, a notice of whatever supplementary 
predictions may have been given respecting the same 
period, whether in Apoc. xiv. or elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE 

SEVENTH TRUMPET, AND OF ITS AGREEMENT 

WITH THE EVENTS OF THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

Proceed we now to note from the descriptive accounts 
given anticipatorily at the seventh Trumpet's sounding, 
and in other parallel passages, the general character of its 
events and consequences ; and the primsL facie accordance 
of most of them with the events that introduced and 
followed on the French Revolution : — an accordance, if 
I may mistake not, very striking. 

I. It must be premised then that the seventh Trumpet's 
sounding succeeded instantly after the statement, '* The 
second woe is past : behold the third woe cometh 
quickly." This is a chronological indication of the 
greatest importance ; and will, in the historical applica- 
tion of the prophecy, demand our first attention. — ^Then, 
as to the general character of events under it, it is 
sketched anticipatorily as follows. '* And the seventh 
Angel sounded : and there were great voices in heaven, 
saying, ^ The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ; and He shall 
reign for ever and ever.' And the four-and-twenty elders, 
which sat before God on their seats, fell upon their faces 
and worshipped God ; saying, ' We give thee thanks, O 
Lord God Almighty, which art and wast [and art to 
come] ; ^ because thou hast taken to thee thy great 
power, and hast reigned. And the nations were angry ; 
and thy wrath is come ; and the time of the dead, that 
they should be judged ; and that thou shouldest give re- 
ward unto thy servants the prophets, and to the saints, 
and them that fear thy name, small and great; and 

^ Alike Grie&bach, Scholz, and Tregelles expunge the koi 6 %pxoiM¥os of the 
received text. 
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shouldest destroy them which destroy (or corrupt)^ the 
earth/ And the temple of God was opened in heaven : 
and there was seen in his temple the ark of his cove- 
nant.^ And there were lightnings, and voices, and 
thunderings, and an earthquake, and great hail." ^ — 
It is further added by St. John, on occasion of re- 
verting (as just before observed) to the same scene and 
subject,^ that in a vision introductory of the outpouring 
of the seven vials of the seventh Trumpet, (a vision to 
be considered fiilly in a subsequent Chapter, but which 
it may be well here also anticipatively to glance at,) he 
heard some that had gotten the victory over the Beast, 
singing the song ; *^ Great and marvellous are thy works. 
Lord God Almighty ; just and true thy ways, thou King 
of nations]! ^ who shalt not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name ; for thou only art holy : for all the 
nations shall come and worship before thee ; for thy 
judgments are made manifest : " — also that out of the 
temple, which then appeared opened, seven angels came 
forth charged with vials, that they were to pour out upon 
the earth, of the wrath of God : and that '* the temple 
was filled with smoke from the glory of God, and from his 
power ; and no man was able to enter into the temple 
till the seven plagues of the seven angels were fulfilled/* 

From which figurations and songs, attendant on the 
seventh Trumpet's sounding, the following general in- 
ferences were to be drawn respecting the sera and events 
that it presignified. 

From the songs of the heavenly ones^ it was inferable 

' 5(a^9cip(u rm ^M^ttparras njr yntf, I incline to suppose this second mean- 
ing of 8ia^flifM» to be intended, in part at least, by the participle, from the circum- 
stance very principally of a similar coi^unction of, and antithesis between, the 
two senses of ^tipw in the very parallel passage, 1 Cor. iii. 17, Ei r is row voor rm 
0f9 ^9*tfni, ^e§p9i reroy 6 eco»' ** If any one d^le the temple of God, him will 
God destroy." See Note * p. 286 presently following. 

' Sio^Ki}. Ought not this word to have been always translated covenant, 
not testament ; especially in Heb. ix T 

■ Roi otivnos ttm x<^«^« /*«7«^n. Perhaps the a4jective may be meant to 
apply to the oturfut, as well as the x^^W.' '» ^^ diflFerenceof genders in the two 
nouns not necessarily forbidding this. Then it will be, " A great earthquake, 
and great hail." < Apoc. xv. 2—4. 

* c0rwr is Griesbach's, Scholz's, and TregeUes' reading. 

' As the word heaven is used in the Apocalypse, just as in other scriptures* 
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— 1st, that the establishment of Chrisfs kingdom was 
near at hand ; according to the Covenant- Angel's decla- 
ration under the former trumpet,^ and as the great and 
ultimate restdt of what was to happen under this : — 2» 
that the epoch that was to be included under its sound- 
ing would be one in which the nations of apostate 
Christendom (for the nations, not the Beast, are here 
specified) would manifest some remarkable development 
of the passions, and exacerbation, whether against Christ 
alone and his religion, or against each other also : ' — 3, 
that God*s primary providential acts, ere the establishment 
of his kingdom, would be acts of judgment eminently 

both of the poliiieal heaven of earthly elevation, and aUo of that higher heaven in 
which OotPs presence is manifested,* it seems doubtful how to teke the word 
here ; and whether to ascribe " the great voices in heaven " to certain of Grod's 
people on earth in a state of political exaltation, or to blessed spirits around the 
throne. On the whole I incline to prefer the latter view ; because it seems 
scarcely reasonable to suppose that earthly songs of praise, in anticipation of the 
coming future, should give the initiative to that of the twenty-four elders men- 
tioned as following. On the other hand, supposing them to have been the great 
voices of the four living creatures precenting, the order of song would be only 
that which is expressly described in Apoc. iv. 9, 10 : " When the living creatures 
give glory and honour to Him that sitteth on the throne, the twenty-four elders 
tsSi down before him that sitteth on the throne, and cast their crowns before 
Him," ftc. — Ab the not very dissimilar and nearly cotemporaneous song of the 
harpers by the glassy sea as it were may be clearly shown (as I conceive) to have 
been that of saints on earth, the question is not one of consequence. We have 
in any case concenting songs, anticipative of Christ's kingdom coming, sung by 
saints in earth and saints in heaven. 

> Apoc. X. 7. *' The time shall not yet be ; but in the days of the voice of the 
seventh Angel, when he shall begin to sound, the mystery oi God shall be finish- 
ed, as he hath promised to his servants the prophets.'" See Vol. ii. p. 121. 

' " And the nations were angry,"* or enraged ; mfrpa^w. Where the ol^ect 
of anger, referred to in a verb like this, is not specified, we must look to the con- 
text to explain it. And thus the Lord's having taken to himself his power, with 
a view to the establishment of his kingdom, being the thing spoken of next be- 
fore in the present case, it seems natunl to refer to this cause the anger of the 
nations. With which view of the passage the prophetic description in Psalm 
ii. 1. weQ agrees ; " Why do the heathen rage, &c. against the Lord and against 
his anointed ; " contrasted, as here, with the divine anger, " Kiss the Son lest He 
be angry," opywfy : also that in Psalm xcix. 1 ; " The Lord rdgneth, be the peo- 
ple never so unquiet." Compare too Exod. xv. 14 ; " The nations heard," (i.e. of 
Israel's victoryover Pharaoh at the Red Sea,) "and were angry (Sept. mpy»a$naaif) : 
fear took hold of them, &c." — Since however elsewhere the word is used of the 
mutual exasperation of the parties angered, (as in Gen. xlv. 24, "See that ye fall 
not out, lufi oprytjltaB;") I have thought it well not wholly to exclude the latter 
idea. Moreover can there be exasperation against God without exasperation 
against man also? — Fitringe^s explanation is to the former effect : " Quippe ul- 
timis illis temporibus, liberationem ecdesie proximo prsecedentibus, extremum 
ediderant conatum ad regnum Christi, si pote, extirpandum." And so Daubuz. 
Compare Psalm cxii. 10 ; hfAoprmKot <n^ai mm opyiffBfiat rat. 

• See Vol. i. pp. 100, 101. 
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notable against both the apostate nations, the Beast, 
and perhaps too the Euphratean invaders, (invaders still 
existing though in decline,^) as alike the corrupters and 
desolators of the Roman earth : ' — 4, that there would 
be included under the trumpet (i. e. at its consumma- 
tion) ** the time of the dead being judged," (whatever the 
meaning of that most remarkable expression,) ' and of 
reward being given to the prophets and saints his ser- 
vants. — From the song of the harpers hy *• the glassy 
sea as it were mixed withjire;^' * it was to be inferred 
that there would be on the earth, during the time of 
these judgments, certain victorious separatists from the 
Beast ^ that would recognize God*s band and justice in 
them ; and mark and hail it as the time for the nations 
of the world being converted to the knowledge and wor- 
ship of God. — Then, turning to the scenic phenomena 
concomitant, in the temple and elsewhere, — it was, I 
think, inferable from the circumstance of the temple being 
visibly opened in heaven, and the ark of the covenant 

^ Their continued existence, though their woe was ended, appears from the 
fact of the overflow from the Euphrates that symbolized them not drying up till 
the sixth Vial. 

^ It may be inferred, I think, that there is in the expression 5ia^c<porrw nyy 
7qy 1. a particular reference to the mystic Babphn, it* ruling kead, and harloi' 
Church, from the circumstance of the word being so applied to Babylon both in 
Apoc. xix. 2, 4tTis t^ttftt rw yn*' <^ ^ iropvctf avnfr, and also in Jer. li. 25 ; 
190 «ym vpos (Tff TO opos ro 9i€<f»dapfA«vop, ro fito^cipor voo-ok t^v Tip, &c. For 
this last prophecy, I conceive, had a reference secondarily to the New Testament 
Babylon, as well as primarily to the Babylon of the Old Testament. The passage 
is one which, with its remarkable imagery, will demand our more particular at- 
tention in a subsequent chapter. Compare 2 Peter ii. 12, €p rp ^opqi amom 
Kara/p$apn<roirrai, " they shall utterly perUh in their ovrn corn^tion" — 2. The 
reference of the word to the nations of apostate Christendom, may be inferred 
from their mention as wroth against Christ and his kingdom in the context : — 
and 3. its reference to the Mahommedan Turks, not merely from the desolating 
nature of their false religion and conquests, in other and earlier days, but also 
from the word being specifically applied to them in Daniel's prophecy : it bdng 
said in Daniel viii. 24 of the Little Horn that was to grow in the latter day out of 
one of the four horns of the he -goat, and signified, as I doubt not, the Turkman 
Moslem power, Kcu Oavfiara 8<a^9c^. and again, verse 25, Kai BoKf Sia^^i 
voAXsf. In Chap. vi. infri I hope to justify this explication of Daniel's prophecy. 

It is observable that in Daniel the contrast is marked between the destructtbt- 
Uty, the Sio^po, of the kingdoms of the world, and the indestructibility of 
Christ's kingdom ; which last a iiapdtipno^tTm cis rat aucpas, Dan. ii. 44, vi. 
26, vii. 14. 

^ This will be considered afterwards, in the vith and last Part of my Commentary. 

^ Explained in my subsequent Chapter vii. 

' Numrras fjc ra Biipta, an expression of which the meaning to this effect will 
be also shewn in my Chapter vii. infrk. 
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appearing^ that there would be at the time indications 
of the opening of Christ's Church to the world, so as it 
had never been opened before,^ (the last previous notice 
about the mystic temple having been only that of St. John 
in his symbolic character casting out the tSrn or Paganized 
Romanists from it,) and of God's manifestly thinking 
upon his covenant (his covenant of mercy to the worlds 
and triumph to the Redeemer) to fulfil it : ^^with one re- 
markable qualification however, that this consummation 
would not take effect until after the seven vials had been 
poured outf and the smoke of God's presence been ma- 
nifest as taking vengeance.^ — From the thunderingSy 

' Vitringa understands as the significatioo of this symbol, l8t» that the nature 
of the true Church would be now manifested to men : 2, that there would be a 
confluence of the fulness of the Gentiles into it, according to the prophecy of the 
New Jerusalem, " that its gates should be no more shut by day." — ^But as it is 
said, " All nations ahaU come and worship thee," as of a thing future, and the 
statement added, " No man could enter tiU the plagues of the seven Angels were 
fulfilled," — and moreover, in the development of the Trumpet, no vision was 
exhibited, or intimation given, of any great actual ingathering or confluence of 
nations to Christ, until after the seventh vial had been poured out on Babylon, — 
it seems to me safest and most accordant with the prophecy, to explain this 
figure of the Church opening its gates to the world, during the time of the vials, 
in the way of invitation. Compare laa. xxvi. 2 : " Open the gates that the righ- 
teous nation may enter in : " and Psalm cxviii. 19 : " Open to me the gates of 
righteousness ; I will go into them and praise the Lord. This is the gate of the 
Lord, into which the righteous shaH enter." — We may observe in contrast the 
state of things when Ahaz prohibited God's worship ; ** Ahaz cut in pieces the 
vessels of the house of God, and »hut up the doors of the houte of the Lord, and 
made him altars in every comer of Jerusalem :" a state of things ended by Heze^ 
kiah, who " opened the doon of the Lord's house ; " 2 Chron. xxviii. 24, xxix. 3 : 
— also the figurative and spiritual application of the phrase made by Christ and 
St. Paul ; Matt, xxiii. 14 ; " Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men ; " 
Acts xiv. 27 ; " How he had opened the door of faith to the Gentiles." Com- 
pare Zech. vi. 15, "Then they that are afar off shall come, and build in the 
temple of the Lord," &c 

The ancient Expositor T^koniut, I may observe, explains the symbol somewhat 
similarly : " In ecdesift incamationis Christi mysteria patefacta sunt, et intel- 
lectnm est ecdesiam esse arcam testamenti : " the discoveries of these Gospel 
mysteries being however supposed by him to be confined to the Church, not 
opened to the world. Bossuet's view is more nearly my own. 

' It is called both " the ark of Ood*a covenant,** and " ark of his strength,** 
2 Chron. vi. 41 ; as symbolizing not only his presence, but also his covenanted 
promise to act with might for Ids faithful servants, against his and their enemies. 
Thus when the ark of God was taken, Eli felt that Israel's strength was gone. 
Again it was before the ark that Dagon fell ; the symbol of all idolatry falling 
before the Gospel. — There were in it the two tables of the covenant, or ten Com- 
mandments ; and perhaps the Books of Moses. Compare Exod. xxv. 16, 1 Rings 
viii. 9, Deut. xxxi. 26, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14. 

' Compare Numb. xvi. 19, 42, 45 : where the cl6ud of God's presence ap- 
peared to cover the tabernacle ; when stirring himself up to take vengeance on 
Korah and Israel, as well as in defence of his servants Moses and Aaron. It is 
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lightnings y hail, and earthquake attending, it was to be 
inferred that there would be some remarkable political 
revolution and commotions, of Northern origin appa* 
rently, (so the hail might indicate,) at the time of the se- 
venth Trumpet's sounding ; just as we inferred the same 
from similar elemental convulsions attendant on the 
sounding of the first Trumpet :— a revolution and com- 
motions that would similarly fix the character, and be 
but the beginning, of other commotions afterwards fol- 
lowing under it, and which would more especially mark 
its consummation.' — Yet once more, the circumstance 
of seven new Angels from the temple being employed to 
pour out these visds of judgment on the apostate Roman 
earth, instead of the four Angels of the winds whose 
instrumentality had been used hitherto under the six 
former Trumpets, seemed to indicate that the judgments 
now commencing would originate from no external 
agency , or foreign foe, but from causes and agencies 
altogether within the empire^ 

2. Such were the chief circumstantials and character^ 
istics of the seventh Trumpets sounding , noted anticipa- 
torily on the Apocalyptic scene : and now let the Reader, 
before our entering on particulars, mark well the general 
agreement therewith (in so far as it has been developed) 
oUhe circumstances and characteristics of the outbreak 
of the great French Revolution. 

thU passage, I conceive, that is to be referred to, as tiie chief precedent and 
parallel ta that before us ; the immediate object here being evidently that of 
judgment agunst the enemies of his Church, and interposition with power in 
his Church's defence and favor. The manifestation of God's glory on occasion 
of Solomon's dedication of the Temple, 1 Kings viii. 11, seems to me a case less 
in point ; though one not to be overlooked in the comparison. 

' It may be remembered that the earthquake and lightnings which preceded 
the first Trumpet's sounding, were explained to betoken the political revolution 
and wars of the Groths, on the first rising against the Romans after the death of 
Theodosius : the which constituted both the introduction to, and characteristic 
of, all the woes that followed from the subsequent Gothic invasions. See Vol. 
i. pp. 343, 349, 350. 

' See my observations on these four Angels of the winds. Vol. i. pp. 299, 300. 
The point is one hitherto, I believe, quite overlooked by commentators ; but one 
of which the evidence approves itself to my mind ; and which, if true is certainly 
important. I know no passage where the unnda are used symbolically of destroy- 
ers coming on a nation, in which external enemies, or judgments /Wmi wUkout, 
are not meant. 
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Firsts it agreed in respect to the important indication 
of time. For it happened just a little while only after 
the manifest passing away of the Turkish woe ; accord- 
ing to the predictive declaration, '' The second woe hath 
past ; behold, the third woe cometh quickly." In proof 
of this fact I have already observed on a former occa- 
sion that, although the victories of John Sobieski and 
Prince Eugene over the Turks at the close of the 1 7th 
century were a decisive arrest of the Turkish woe,^ yet 
it could not then be said to have past away. After the 
peace of Carlowitz, however, it was evident (I transcribe 
from a former historic sketch)' that decay had begun 
irretrievably within it. And the next great war that, 
after a long peace with Christendom, called it again into 
the battle-field, — I mean that of 1770 against united 
Austria and Russia, — a war signalized by victory after 
victory on the part of the allied forces, and which was 
ended in the year 1774 by a peace dictated in terms by 
Prince Romanzoff, — proclaimed to the world in language 
too clear to be mistaken, that the Turkman power was 
no longer a woe to Christendom, but Christendom to 
the Turkmans. The dissolution or conquest of its em- 
pire had become thenceforth, it was evident, only a ques- 
tion of time and European policy* ^^ The second woe 
had passed away." — ^This, I say, was in 1774. That 
same year was the date of the American Revolution ; 
as also of the ill-fated Louis the XVIth's accession to 
the French throne: and in 1789, only fifteen years after, 
the French Revolution broke out.' 

Secondly, the French Revolution agreed also in re- 
spect of its own characteristics^ with the prefigurations of 
the seventh Trumpet. — ^For it was a political convulsion 
and revolution J so as the symbol of the earthquake indi- 
cated,^ of magnitude such that the Apocalyptic prophecy 

' Rycaut on the Turkish empire sayB that A.D. 1697 was the epoch viewed by 
the Turks themselves as that of the fated limit to the extension of their empire. 

• See Vol. ii. p. 433. 
* Alison obserres, i. 566, that in the year 1790, on a new attack by Austria and 
Russia, instantaneous destruction seemed to threaten the Turkish Empire ; and 
that it was only averted by the intervention of England, Prussia, and Sweden. 

* See p. 287 suprtl. 

VOL. HI. u 
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would have been altogether inconsistent with itself had it 
not noticed it : — it was a convulsion of internal origin, 
and not, like the great judgments previously inflicted on 
Christendom, one that arose out of the irruption of ex- 
ternal invading foes, /row the four winds : — it was one 
that issued in wars long and furious in Western Chris- 
tendom, agreeably with the prefiguring symbol, " thun^ 
derings and lightnings and great hail:^'^ — wars of 
Northern origin, as France was the most Northerly of 
the kingdoms of the Beast ; and in the which they that 
had corrupted the earth, including both the apostate 
nations themselves, the Pope with his Church and 
Clergy, and the Turk too, (once its great corrupter and 
desolator,)* were signal sufferers : — it was a convulsion 
in which the exasperated passions of men manifested 
themselves, with a virulence unprecedented in the world's 
history, against both Christ's religion, God's judgments, 
and their fellow-men ; according to the statement, ^* The 
nations were angry, or exasperated : " — finally, it was one 
on the occurrence of which, and during its continuance, 
there were certain, separated from the Popedom and its 
false doctrines and spirit, (I mean specially in England,) 
who recognized these judgments as God's righteous re- 
tribution on his saints' enemies ; and who also, deeming 
them that which would usher in the world's conversion, 
sought by missionary exertions to help forward the de- 
sired consummation : not without some manifestation 
of God's remembering his covenant, and in manner un- 
precedented hitherto removing barriers, and opening his 
reformed Church to the heathen world. — All this will 
appear hereafter more clearly and fully, as we trace out 
in detail the historic development of the great modern 
cera of the French Revolution. 

* Ibid. • See Note «, p. 286 supA. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EPOCH OF THE SEVENTH TRUMPET's SOUNDING, OR 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

We turn to the historic fulfilment of the Trumpet's 
sounding. — And I think it may be well here to consider 
how the aera was introduced in European history, and 
W\i\i^\i9X anticipations or prognostications of the coming 
future t as well as how accomplished : the interval which 
elapsed between the passing away of the Turkman woe 
and the outbreak of the Revolution, — or from about A.D. 
1774 to 1789, — having been almost marked out in the 
Apocalyptic prophecy as an interval for pause and look- 
ing forward, by that solemn notification, ^' The second 
woe hath past : behold the third woe cometh quickly.' 



»> 



1. The political state of things, then, in the interval 
referred to, was such that the generality of observers 
prophesied peace and safety. — With regard to external 
danger, as from the irruption into European Christen- 
dom of new barbaric hordes, like the Goths and Huns, 
or Saracens and Turks, in ages previous, we have on 
record Gibbon's considerate judgment,^ formed just at 
the time that I speak of, pronouncing its high improba- 
bility. The establishment of Russia, he observes, as a 
powerful civilized empire, comprehending in its rule 
what was once the wilds of Sarmatia and Scythia, had 
contracted the reign of independent barbarism to a 
narrow space. The 2300 walled towns of modern 
Germany presented obstacles to invasion from those 
Eastern wilds altogether unknown in earlier ages. The 
resisting strength of the twelve powerful though unequal 
kingdoms, now embraced in the European common^ 
wealth, — states exercised in the art of war and the 
military spirit by the mutual but indecisive contests of 
rivalry, — was altogether different from that of Roman 

1 Decline and Fall, vi. 349. 
U 2 
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provinces, which together with their independence had 
lost also all military courage and energy. Finallyi the 
superior physical strength and hardihood of barbarians, 
which had such weight in the wars of the decline of the 
Roman Empire, could avail but little against the artillery 
of modern Europe. — Such was Gibbon's augury. And he 
was here, as elsewhere, not inconsistent in his judgment 
either with fact or prophecy. The angels of the winds 
had fulfilled their commission. Invasions from without^ 
the European Commonwealth was to suffer no more. — 
Nor did the princes and statesmen of Christendom dis- 
cern y*ram within any alarming sign of trouble breaking 
forth. In the course of the century last elapsed, from 
the time of the wars of Louis the Fourteenth and Wil- 
liam the Third of England, the rancour of religious 
differences, once the fertile cause of national strife,^ had 
all but subsided. Of the two chief political changes that 
had occurred in the same century, — viz. first the acces- 
sion of Russia as a new and powerful member of the 
European Commonwealth, (through the genius of Peter 
the Great founding it,^ the suicidal attacks of Charles of 
Sweden strengthening it, and the sagacious policy of its 
succeeding emperors consolidating and ever impelling it 
onward with its vast momentum. Westward and South- 
ward,) secondly y the aggrandizement of Prussia through 
the victories of the great Frederic,* — I say, of these two 
great events, neither the one nor the other seemed such 
as to give cause for solicitude. The increased strength 
of the chief Protestant State in Germany might rather 
serve as a balance against the previously superior strength 
of the Austrian Empire, the head in that part of Roman 
Catholicism : * — and, as to Russia, though powerful for 
defence, its poverty, not to speak of its other deficien- 

^ Alison obsenres that between the strife of religion and the strife of equality, 
there vna a hundred yean repose. History of the French Revolution, i. 519. — 
So Burke, iv. 14. 

' The reign of this Father of the Russian Empire was from A.D. 1685 to 1725. 

s He reigned from 1742 to 1786. 

^ E. g. Had Protestant Prussia been as strong in the zviith as in the xviiith 
century, it is not likely that Romish Austria would have dared to issue the Res- 
titution Edict, and to enforce it in the thirty years' war. 
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cies, forbade the idea of its being strong for aggression^ 
at least for many years to come. — ^The recent revolt of 
the United States of America^ and new democratic prin- 
ciples of thought and action suggested by it, as little 
caused disquietude.' It could scarcely be imagined that 
these could vegetate on European soil. A recent peace 
too had composed the differences. *^ The peace con- 
cluded at Versailles in 1783," says Sir Walter Scott, 
*^ was reasonably supposed to augur a long repose to 
Europe."* 

But there were some that had more ominous presen- 
timents as to the coming future. And we must include 
in this number persons of two the most opposite classes 
and characters: — persons consequently, who, though 
alike expecting convulsions in Christendom, had feel- 
ings of course, in regard of what they expected, the most 
contrary to each other. 

The one class referred to was a sect of ififidel philoso^ 
phers in France, headed by Voltaire, of whom I shall 
have to speak more fully afterwards : men who had 
united themselves in a kind of literary conspiracy against 
Christianity ; and, in the indefatigable pursuit of that 
object, called in the aid of wit and science, of the licen- 
tious and the democratic tendencies of man, of infidel 
clubs, and cheap infidel publications.^ Of this anti- 
christian association the great arch-priest Voltaire, 
writing in 1764, thus expressed his anticipation of con- 
vulsions at hand. *' Every thing is preparing the way 
for a great revolution. It will undoubtedly take place, 
though I shall not be so fortunate as to see it. The 
French arrive at every thing slowly, but surely. Light 
has been for some time gradually diffusing itself: and 
on the first opportunity the nation will break out, and 

^ This revolt broke out, as before said, in 1774. — ^Alison observes that the 
European potentates contemplated this revolt and its success without fear, and 
with complacency, i. 151. 

' Compare other statements in Alison to the same effect. Vol. 1, pp. 149, 520 : 
also in Southey's Colloquies, quoted by Fysh, p. xiii. Preface. 

' Of the celebrated French Bncffclopadia, their larger work, the first of its 
seventeen volumes was published in 1751, the last in 1765 : the editors being 
IVAlembert and Diderot. 
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the uproar will be glorious. Happy those who are 
young; for they will behold most extraordinary things."* 
— Have not the oracles of Satan been known at other 
times too in the world's history, to prophesy with super- 
human sagacity and foresight of the coming future ? 

Again, the Chfistian philosopher also anticipated an 
outbreak ; — only one not of freedom and happiness, but 
of wrath and judgment. As he contemplated the ini- 
quity and fidelity that abounded in professing Chris- 
tendom, — of Christendom both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant,' — they appeared to him to call for vengeance. 

He hetrd the wheels of an ayenging God 
Groan heavily along the distant road.' 

The very elements, agitated as they were, at the epoch 
of 1783 that we speak of, with unwonted convulsioa39 
seemed to his ear vocal with forewarnings of judgment. 
I allude to the hurricane-tempest that just then ravaged 
the West Indies,* the re-opening of the volcanic fires 
of Vesuvius,^ and eruption of that of Shaptaa Jokul 
in Iceland, (an eruption terrific beyond all former prece- 
dent,®) and the earthquake which, protracted from 1783 
to 1786, for above three long years convulsed and de- 
solated Calabria.'^ Hark to the musings of the emi- 
nently Christian poet of that period, as he considered 
them.® 

The world appears 

To toll the death-bell of its own decease : 

And by the voice of all its elements 

To preach the general doom. — When were the winds 

Let slip with such a warrant to destroy ? 

When did the waves so haughtily overleap 

Their ancient barrier, deluging the dry ? 

' In a Letter to M. de Chauvelier, quoted by Fysh, p. 19. 

' See on the Protestant declension, pp. 275, 276 supri. ' Cowper. 

* Alluded to by Cowper in the extract appended. 

* Sir W. Hamilton speaks of there having been many eruptions (after a com- 
parative quiescence) from 1767 to 1779, in which Ust year there was a great 
one. It was preparatory to a much greater one in 1794. — Eustace, who describes 
the last eruption, states the number of the eruptions of Vesuvius from a.d. 79 
to 1794, as thirty-one ; at the rate of somewhat less than two in a century. 
. * Gilbert (Beauties of Nature, p. 27) calls it " the roost terrific on record." 

7 A full description has been given of this remarkable earthquake by Sir W. 
Hamilton. Geologists have considered it coincident in respect of ccaue, as of 
time^ with the violent shocks above-noted in Iceland. Simond, Tour in England, 
ii. 8. * Task, Book ii. 
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Fires from beneath, and meteors from above,* 
Portentous, unexampled, unexplained. 
Have kindled beacons in the skies. The old 
And crazy earth has had her shaking fits 
More frequent, and foregone her usual rest : 
And Nature seems with dim and sickly eye ' 
To wait the dose of all.' 

— And surely when after these '* frowning signals/' as 
he regarded them, of God's displeasure^ there occurred 
another terrific elemental visitation, — when, in the autumn 
of 1788, a hail'Storm, with its usual accompaniments 
of violent thunder and lightning, the most destructive 
perhaps on historic record, burst upon that country 
which of all others in Christendom, Rome alone ex- 
cepted, might seem by its sins loudest to call down ven- 
geance from heaven, — a hail-storm by which, throughout 
the greater part of France, the autumn, with its golden 
hopes and aspect, was actually turned into winter,^ — the 

^ Cowper gives the date, Aug. 18, 1783. 

' In allusion, Cowper says, to the remarkable fog which covered both Europe 
and Asia the whole summer of 1783. Simond says that in Iceland the sun was 
not seen for three years. Ibid. 

' He was not unaware that other predictions needed to have their fulfilment 
ere the consummation : — adding to the above ; 

But grant her end 
More distant, and that prophecy demands 
A longer respite unaccomplished yet, 
Still, they are frowning signals, and bespeak 
Displeasure in His breast who smites the earth. 
Or heals it, makes it languid or rejoice. 
^ This is noted by Alison i. 172. " Even the elements contributed to swell 
the public discontent, and seemed to declare war on the falling monarchy. A 
dreadful $torm of hail in July 1788 laid waste the provinces, and produced such 
a diminution in the harvest as threatened all the horrors of famine : while the 
severity of the succeeding winter exceeded any thing that had been experienced 
since that which followed the disasters of Louis the XlVth." M. Thiers too 
notices it. 

But there is a much fuller account in the Encyclopsedia Britannica, under the 
article French Revolution ; which it seems to me quite worth the while to tran- 
scribe. " We cannot here avoid mentioning a physical event, which assisted not a 
little in producing many of the convulsions attending the Revolution. On Sun- 
day, July 13, A.D. 1788, 9 A.M. without any eclipse, a dreadful darkness suddenly 
overspread several parts of France. It was the prelude to such a tempest as is 
unexampled in the temperate climates of Europe. Wind, rain, hail, and thun- 
der, seemed to contend in impetuosity ; but the haii was the great instrument 
of ruin. Instead of the rich prospects of an early autumn, the face of nature in 
the space of an hour presented the dreary aspect of universal winter. The soil 
was converted into a morass ; the standing com beaten into quagmires ; the 
vines broken to pieces ; the fruit trees demolished ; and unraelted hail lying in 
heaps like rocks of solid ice. Even the robust forest-trees were unable to with* 
stand the fury of the tempest. The hail was composed of enormous solid and 
angular pieces of ice, some weighing from eight to ten ounces. The country 
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grounds of alarm and foreboding on this score seemed 
confirmed and multiplied. — ^And this not only, I think I 
may say, on account of the addition that it made to the 
awful convulsions then notable of the elements, but also 
because there was thereby constituted a somewhat re- 
markable and ominous resemblance in them to the 
precise elemental signs noted in the Apocalyptic passage 
before us, as symbolic of the outbreaking of the judg- 
ments of the awful seventh Trumpet ; — ** There were 
lightnings, and thunderings^ and an earthquake, and 
great Jiail." 

For I must not omit altogether to remark that, as 
there was very generally a local appropriateness in the 
Scripture symbols, of which I have spoken elsewhere at 
large, ^ so there appears to have been a chronological ap- 
propriateness also, in such of them as were drawn from 
physical phenomena, quite sufficiently often to evince, 
that on any such remarkably concurring, they would 
deserve the attention of the observer. For example, 
Balaam's ancient prophecy of Christ having been enun- 
ciated under the symbol of a star, (** There shall come 
a star out of Jacob,")^ a literal meteor-star appeared to 
the Magi in the firmament, just when He, whom it figured, 

people beaten down in the fields on their way to the church, amidst the concus- 
sions of the elements, concluded that the last day was arrived ; and scarcely at- 
tempting to extricate themselves, lay despairing and half suffocated amidst the 
water and the mud, expecting the immediate dissolution of all things. — ^The storm 
was irregular in its devastations. While several rich districts were laid entirely 
waste, some intermediate portions of country were comparatively little injured. 
One of sixty square leagues had not a single ear of com or fruit of any kind left. 
Of the sixty-six parishes in the district of Pontoise, forty-three were entirely 
desolated ; and of the remaining twenty-three, some lost two-thirds, and others 
half their harvest. The Isle of France, being the district in which Paris is situ- 
ated, and the Orleanois, appeared to have suffered chiefly. The damage there, 
upon a moderate calculation, amounted 80,000,000 of livres, or between three 
and four millions sterling. Such a calamity must at any period have been se- 
verely felt ; but occurring on the eve of a great political revolution, and amidst 
a general scarcity throughout Europe, it was peculiarly unfortunate, and gave 
more embarrassment to the government than perhaps any other event whatever. 
Numbers of families found it necessary to contract their mode of living for a 
time, and to dismiss their servants, who were thus left destitute of bread. Added 
to the public discontent and political dissensions, it produced such an effect 
upon the people in general, thi^t the nation seemed to have changed its charac- 
ter '. and, instead of that levity by which it had ever been distinguished, a settled 
gloom now seemed fixed on every countenance." 

* Vol. i, p. 394, &c. > Numb. xxiv. 17. 
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was born. — The overthrow of Jerusalem and its ruling 
powers having been predicted by Christ under figurative 
language borrowed from earthquakes and eclipses,^ there 
occurred literal earthquakes just before the time, and 
extraordinary phenomena in the literal starry and mete- 
oric heavens.* — In the Apocalypse, the mighty political 
convulsion of the Roman Empire that resulted from the 
revolt of the Goths, A.D. 395, on the death of Theo- 
dosius, having been predicted in one place under the 
figure of an earthquake^ there are recorded to have oc- 
curred in it just the year before, and also the year after, 
repeated and severe literal earthquakes.' And in another 
parallel Apocalyptic prophecy, ihe original passage of 
those same Goths into the empire having been symbolized 
as h flood poured out of the Dragon's mouth, it is noted 
in history, that there was at the time of Valens' great 
earthquake, a little previous^ a most remarkable literal 
inundation also.^ — Once more, (turning to the prophe- 
cies of the Trumpets) as the irruption of Alaric and 
Rhadagaisus from Northern Germany was foreshown 
under the figure of a hail-stormj^ so the fact stands on 
record of there having occurred at the time of their irrup- 
tion, not only, as Gibbon describes in his graphic picture, 

' Matt. zziy. 29 ; " The sun shaU be darkened, and the stan shall fiJI from 
heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken." — ^I do not forget that 
this prophecy had a reference also (a very principal reference) to the convulsions 
immediately preceding Christ's second coming. But I conceive, in common with 
most commentators, that it was primarily intended of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem : this being a type of the destruction of i^mstate Christendom at the time 
of the end. 

' See Bishop Newton's illustrations. I must quote one extract from Josephus' 
description of the convulsions in Judea ; De Bell. Jud. iv. 4, 5. Aia ytip nfi 
rvrrof opLifX'^afos tKpnywvrat X«f<*^f vi^^f^^ ^< fiteuot, ffw oitfipots Xufipartrroa, Km 
0vrfxc arpcnroi, fiporrai 8f ^ucotScif , jccu fuunuupra ffmo/Mnis rtis x*l' •{oiO'ia. 
npoHlKow S'lir 9t^w9pmtmv oActfpy ro KwrariyM r9$w oKaw avyMXi>l»Mvair luu 0X' 
fUMpB Tif cv ffuccurcu ffvrwTm/itros ra Tfpora. 

' See my Vol. i. p. 349. — ^Ammianus Marcellinus, zxvi. 10, and after him 
Gibbon, iv. 338 — 340, describe a much more tremendous earthquake, which 
happened A.D. 365 soon after the accession of Valens ; under whom occurred 
the Goths' trans-Danubian passage, revolt, and victory, which was the primary 
epoch and cause of the Gothic desolations c^ the empire. Its great extent through- 
out nearly the whole extent of the Roman world, showed, it has been observed 
by Geologists, that the cause was very deep-seated. 

* At Alexandria alone 50,000 were lost in it. Gibbon, ibid.^So the flood by 
which the Prince of ScyUa was washed away, — " the Prince with half his peo- 
ple," — ^was an accompaniment of the great Calabrian earthquake of 1783. 

* Apoc. viii. 7. 
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a winter of unusual severity, by which the largest rivers 
were frozen/ but also, as Philostorgius relates, a tremen- 
dous literal hail-storm, of which ^' the hail was bigger 
than a man's fist : '* ^ and as the irruption of Attila was 
depicted under figure of a comet ^^ so we are told that there 
actually appeared a great comet the first year of Attilla's 
ravages/ — Of course, phenomena of this kind occur too 
often to be by themselves, and on their own account, at 
all rested on by an expounder of prophecy. But the 
exemplifications just given show that the chronological 
coincidence, the picturing from the times, has not been 
altogether unattended to by the divine all-prescient Spi- 
rit. And while with regard to the generality of men, 
God's purpose in ordaining remarkable elemental con- 
vulsions, such as I have enumerated, at times of severe 
national judgments impending, may have been simply 
to awaken a feeling of awe and expectation, (such as, 
we know^ was awakened in many, by the physical phe- 
nomena that preceded Jerusalem's overthrow,* the earth- 
quake and deluge that preceded the Gothic revolt,^ and 
the convulsions of which Cowper speaks before the 
French Revolution,^) it may have been also his inten- 
tion that they should serve to the prophetic student as 
a corroborative sign, conjunctively with others less du- 
bious, of the time of the catastrophe or judgment pre- 
dicted under such particular symbols being near at hand. 
2. And so at length the mighty political convulsion 
of this modern age broke out. It was in the year 1788, 
just a month after the hail-storm, that the united finan- 
cial and social derangements of the French nation were 
considered by both king and minister to render necesary 
the extraordinary and long-disused measure of the Con- 

* Gibb. V. 177. » Daubuz, p. 368. • Apoc. viii. 10. 

* In the Chroniam of Count Marcellinus the comet and the Hunnish invader 
are thus immediately connected together ; Stella qua crinita dicitur per plu- 
rimum tempus ardens appamit. Bl&ia et Attila fratres lllyricum Thraciamque 
depopulati sunt." B.P.M. ix. 523. Quoted before, Vol. i. p. 356 : where see 
also p. 354 on the volcano. 

* See the last clause of the extract from Josephus given above. 

* Gibbon says, in the passage above referred to, that they were regarded as 
presages of great calamities impending. ^ Exemplified in Cowper. 
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vocation of the States General ; ' that is of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation in its three estates, the clergy, 
nohles, and people. The day of their primary meeting 
at Versailles was May 5, 1789. **This,*' says Alison, 
** was thejirst day of the French Revolution.'' * For the 
minister, as one demented, had doubled the number of 
the Tiers Etat, so as that the representatives of its body 
should alone outnumber those of the two other orders.' 
And thus the democratic element, which had been 
long silently growing up to wealth, intelligence, and 
political ambition, found, all suddenly and strangely, that 
power was placed within its grasp ; nor did they let it 
slip. Scarce met, the Tiers Etat insisted on all the three 
forming together one deliberative body ; and, on the 
clergy and nobles refusing, constituted themselves The 
National Assembly ; as authorized even alone to legislate 
and act as the nation's representatives. And then, hav- 
ing soon, through firmness and support of the popular 
voice, overawed the others into submission and coales- 
cence,^ and in the so united Constituent Assembly 
swamped the aristocracy of Church and State by force of 
numbers, they proceeded to enact the part of legislators, 
as with the authority of the state concentered in them ; 
and abolished at one fell swoop the whole system of the 
long-established laws, rights, and customs of the nation, 
the privileges of the nobility, tithes of the clergy, and 
monarch's supremacy.* ** Absolute monarchy," says 

1 The last previous conTOcation had been in 1614. Alison i. 168. ' i. 178. 

' Alison i. 270. The numbers were of the clergy 293, of the noUn 270, 
(together 563,) of the Tiers Elat 565. 

* It YnA May 6, the day after the three Estates assembling, that the Tiers Etat 
insisted on one assembly. On the refusal of the two other Estates, they opposed 
till June 19 only passive resistance, refusing to proceed to business : but then 
at length, by a majority of 491 to 90, constituted themselves the Naiional Am- 
sembly ; and, on the Government imprudently shutting the hall against them, 
met elsewhere, and took an oath never to separate till they had settled the con- 
stitution on a solid basis. On the 22nd of June, 148 of the clergy joined them ; 
on the 24th the Duke of Orleans and 46 of the nobles. Then the king yielded ; 
and on June the 27th the whole were formally united in one assembly. Alison, 
i. 200—221. 

' This was August 4. Then all the feudal rights were surrendered by the 
nobles, and power given of redemption of the tithes : this last act being intro- 
ductory to the total aboUtion of tithes. " That night," says Alison, i. 232, 
" changed the political condition of France." 
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Burke, " breathed its last without a struggle," ^ — ^The 
world looked on with awe. Within two short months 
from their constitution as the National Assembly, they 
had overthrown everything that might have appeared 
most stable in Church and State. What might not this 
new democratic power effect, of change in the other 
European states ? And in what spirit ? Of that of the 
ancient democracies, when conflicting and dominant, 
Corcyra suggested fearful recollections.* And, in their 
attack on the Bastille, the Parisian populace had already 
exhibited a specimen as ominous of modern democratic 
fury andbloodthirstiness.^ Thus the Apocalyptic figure 
of an earthquake had not only been realized in France, 
(indeed so realized that historians and statesmen perpe- 
tually adopt the metaphor,)^ but it was felt that it was 
that which might extend through Europe.^ '' Already," 
it was said by Mr. Burke in the year 1790, '' in many 
parts of Europe there is a hollow murmuring under 
ground ; a confused movement that threatens a general 
earthquake of the political world. ''^ And he foresaw 
other evils fast-coming also, with or after the earthquake : 
even, according to another of the anticipative symbols 
of prophecy, the lightnings and thunderings of war : — 
and these, wars of atrocity and horrors unparalleled. — It 
was evident that a drama had opened, in which mightier 

1 Burke, iii. 183. 

' See the awful description, with the historian's profound and philosophic 
remarks appended to it, in Thucydides, iii. 81 — 84. ' July 14. 1789. 

4 Mr. Alison, with reference to the Decrees of the memorable 4th of August, 
thus writes : " Nothing could be regarded aa stable in society after such a shock. 
The minds of men were shaken as by the yawning of the ground during the fury 
of an earthquake. All that the age had rested on as most stable, all that the 
mind had been accustomed to regard as most lasting, disappeared before the 
first breath of innovation." — ^Mr. Fysh, in his work on the French Revolution, 
has also cited this passage. And he adds another from Blackwood's Magazine 
for 1839; "The abuses of the old French Government were such that they 
could scarcely have been shaken to the ground by anything short of the tremenr 
doui moral and political earthquake by which that country vras visited. A co- 
temponry, Mr. Hey of Leeds, writing in 1795, naturally draws his figure from 
the earthquakes of the sera itself. " What a world we live in I The nations are 
agitated like poor Calabria." WUberforce's Life, ii. 80. See the notice of this, 
p. 294 supra. 

" A revolution in France," said Napoleon, '' is always, sooner or later, fol- 
kiwed by a revolution in Europe." Alison, i. 514. 

• Works, Vol, ill. p. 207. 
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agencies than those of man were operating.^ — Its issues 
who could foretel ? 



CHAPTER III. 



THE FIRST VIAL . 



*' And I saw another sign in heaven, seven angels 
having the seven last plagues : for in them is filled up 
the wrath of God.' .... And behold, the temple of the 
tabernacle of the testimony in heaven was opened : and 
the seven angels went forth out of the temple^ which 
had the seven plagues, clothed in pure and white linen, 
and having their breasts girded with golden girdles. 
And one of the four living creatures gave unto the seven 
angels seven golden vials full of the wrath of God, who 
liveth for ever and ever. And the temple was filled 
with smoke from the glory of God, and from his power ; 
and no man was able to enter into the temple till the 
seven plagues of the seven angels were fulfilled.'* 

'' And I heard a great voice out of the temple, saying 
to the seven angels. Go your ways, and pour out the 
vials of wrath of God upon the earth. — And the first 
went ; and poured out his vial on the earth : and there 
broke out ' a noisome and evil ulcer on the men who 
had the mark of the beast, and on them who worshipped 
his image." — Apoc. xv. 1 ; xvi. 2. 

Such was the introduction and commencement of the 
Apocalyptic scene before St. John, of the Vial-outpour- 

^ So Alison i. 7. "The talent and wickedness displayed were too great to be 
explained on the usual principles of human nature. It seemed as if some higher 
powers had been engaged in a strife in which man was the visible instrument ; 
as if the demons of hell had been let loose to scourge mankind. The fancy of 
antiquity would have peopled the scene with hostile deities, supporting unseen 
the contests of armies : the severer genius of Christianity beheld in it the visible 
interposition of Almighty power to punish the sins of a corrupt world." 

' The intervening verses will be considered in my Chapter viii. infra. 

' c7ffycro. The authorized translation "fell on them " is objectionable ; as it 
seems to imply an infliction from fDHhout^ not an eruption within. 
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ings ; that development of the contents of the seventh 
Trumpet, and last of God's judgment on an apostate 
world. They were spoken of in the heavenly song that 
hailed the seventh Trumpet's sounding, as judgments 
" against those that destroyed or corrupted the earth.*^ ^ 
Nor do I know any so clear classification of the figura- 
tions that depicted them, as that which is thereby sug- 
gested ; the first of the Vials appearing to figure the spirit 
and principle of judgment now first set in action, the 
three newt its continued operation against the apostate 
nations of Papal Anti-Christendom ; the fifth, judgment 
against the very throne of the Beast, or Pope, the head 
of the antichristian apostacy ; the sixth, judgment be- 
gun, and perhaps completed, against the Euphratean 
Turkman, and the poisonous and false religion of Ma- 
homet, associated with and headed by him. — I purpose 
therefore to make each of these divisions the subject of 
a separate Chapter : that of the present being the first 
Vial; or spirit and principle of judgment breaking 
forth against the apostate nations of Christendom. 

Let me, however, before entering on it, make a few 
remarks, suggested by the immediate context of the pas- 
sage connected with the present Chapter, on the Vials 
generally, and on the four first Vials more in particular. 

1 . On the Vials generally I have to remark as fol- 
lows :— first, (as before observed) that the circumstance 
of new angelic agencies being now commissioned to be 
the executioners of judgment, in place of the four angels 
of the winds, betokened apparently that it would be no 
more judgments of foreign invasion and aggression, but 
rather judgments of internal origin : — secondly, that 
their coming forth from the Temple, habited as priests 
in pure white linen and with golden girdles, might fitly 
signify the special interposition of God's providence in 
the matter ; as done by Angels standing before, and com- 
missioned in, his immediate presence :^ — thirdly, that 

^ See p. 284 supra. 
' For among meni priests were coDsidered to be specially employed in God's 
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the circumstance of one of the Living Creatures, the most 
eminent of the company of beatified saints in Paradise/ 
giving these Angels the Vials of God's wrath, is most 
naturally explicable as an indication of its being in part 
in vindication of the persecuted saints of former gene- 
rations, that the judgments were now to be poured out 
on the Roman earth ; very much as in the case of God's 
judgments on Jerusalem, and of those on Egypt, long 
before ; ^ God's added title, *' who liveth for ever and 
ever," indicating his eternal remembrance of them : — 
fourthly y that in the plagues themselves there is a 
manifest resemblance to the plagues of ancient Egypt, — 
its boils, darkness, irogs, and blood-changed rivers; 
with this implied difference only, that as Papal Christen* 
dom was the Jigurative Egypt^ so it would be visited 
apparently by plagues Jiguratively resembling the Egyp- 
tian ones.^ — As to the symbol of the ViaUy I need 
scarcely remind the Reader of the use of a similar sym- 
bol in other scriptures, in designation of judgment So 
in that notable passage, Psalm Ixxv. 8 : '^ In the hand 
of the Lord is a cup^ and the wine is red ; it is full 

service, and admitted the nearest into his presence. — ^The circumstance of the 
priestly girdle being golden is noted in Exod. xxriii. 8. It was there directed to 
be made " of gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen." 

If may perhaps be well to add that one of the functions of the Levitical priest* 
bood yna judicial and damnatory : — as in the trial of jealousy described Numb. 
V. 18 ; where they had, together with the ministration of the bitter water, to 
pronounce curse upon the guilty ; and by their curse, to make the water effica- 
cious for judgment. 

' See Vol. i. pp. 88 — 92.— -This is the first mention of any of the saintly com- 
pany in the heavenly presence taking part in the actings of the Apocalyptic 
drama. 

' The plagues on Egypt and Pharaoh are declared to have been for not letting 
Israel go. — In regard to Jerusalem, Christ thus expressed himself on the cause 
of the judgments impending over it ; " That upon you may come all the righ- 
teous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood 
of Zechariah," kc. Matt, xziii. 85. 

^ The analogy of interpretation in the case of all the previous Apocalyptic 
symbols requires this. Moreover in the case of one of the Vial plagues, that of 
the frogs, this mast necessarily be the interpretation : inasmuch as they are said 
to have come out of the mouths of the diagon, beast, and false prophet ; and so 
could not be literally frogs. And in the case of the waters of the Euphrates dried 
up there is the same undoubted figurative application to the Turks. 

Bays Irenseus, iv. 50 ; " Si quis diligentius intendat his quae it Prophetse 
dicuntur de fine, et qutecunque Johannes discipulus Domini vidit in Apocalypsi, 
inveniet easdem plagas universahter accipere gentes quas tunc particulatim acce- 
pit iEgyptus.** 
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mixed, and He poureth out of the same : as for the un- 
godly of the earth they shall wring and drink it out.** 
So again in another equally notable, Jer. xxv. 15 ; 
^* Take the wine-cup of this fury at my hand, and cause 
all the nations to whom I send thee to drink it : and 
they shall drink, and be moved, and be mad, because of 
the sword that I will send among them.'* And, yet once 
more, in that similar passage Isaiah li. 22 ; '^ Behold I 
have taken out of thine hand the cup of trembling, even 
the dregs of the cup of my fury ; thou shalt no more 
drink it again : but I will put it into the hand of them 
that afflict thee," &c. The vial-symbol might possibly also 
indicate the continuous outpouring of these judgments : 
— the first and others continuing after the next had 
begun.^ 

2. As to the four Jirst vials in particular ^ I would 
wish to premise this remark ; ' that the similarity in 

^ The word ^uiXi| is used in the Septuagint both of the bowls used for the 
offerings of meal or incense, the which were prepared as part of the vessels of 
the brazen altar for that purpose, Exod. xxvii. 3, Numb. iv. 14, Nehem. vii. 70 ; 
and also, as here, of vuJtfor liguids. So in 1 Sam. x. 1 ; " Samuel took a vial 
of oil, {^laXtpr) and poured it on Saul's head, anointing him king. 

' I subjoin in parallel columns the descriptions of the four Vials and the four 
Trumpets, with a view to comparison. 
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THB FOUR FIRST TRUMPBT8. 

The first Angel sounded ; and there 
followed hail and fire mingled with 
blood : and they were cast upon the 
earth ; and the tiiird part of the earth 
was burnt,* and the third part of the 
trees was burnt up, and all green grass 
was burnt up. — ^And the second Angel 
sounded; and as it were a great moun- 
tain burning with fire was cast into the 
sea. And the third part of the sea 
became blood : and the third part of 
the creatures which were in the sea, 
and had life, died ; and the third part 
of the ships were destroyed. — ^And the 
third Angd sounded ; and there fell a 
great star from heaven, burning as a 
lamp : and it fell upon the third part 
of die rivers, and upon the fountains of 
thef waters. And the name of the 



and 



THE FOUR FIRST VIALS. 

"And the first Angel went, 
poured out his Vial on the earth; 
and there arose a noisome and evil 
ulcer on the men which had the mark 
of the Beast, and upon them which 
worshipped his image. — ^And the second 
Angel poured out his Wal upon the 
sea : and it became as the blood of a 
dead man : and every living soul died 
in the sea. — ^And the third Angel 
poured out his Vial upon the rivers and 
fountains of waters ; and they became 
blood. And 1 heard the Angel of ttit 
waters say, Thou art righteous, O 
Lord, which art and wast, the Holy 
One,t because thou hast judged thus : 
for they have shed the blood of saints 
and prophets; and Thou hast given 
them blood to drink. And I heard [a 



The 



* So Griesbach, Scholz, and Tregelles ; irai ro rpvrov n|f yy^s acarcicaii. 
clause is omitted in the received version. f Scholz inserts the article 

X I take Scholx's and Tregelles' reading, Autoiot ti 4 «r «« A i|r, A ^lOf, iri 
ravra %KptFoa, for the received, 4 «rirou 6 yi» km 6 •ffofui^os. 
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these four Vials to the fourjirst Trumpets has been 
often noted, and is too striking indeed to escape the eye 
of a reader of any observation. More particularly the 
specified scene and subject of the successive vial-judg- 
ments was almost precisely the same in each case as 
those of the trumpet-judgments corresponding ; — viz. 
the earth (i. e. Roman earth), the sea^ the rivers and 
fountains of waters^ and the sun. It is of course re- 
quired by consistency that the same meaning be here 
attached to these phrases as before : that is, that the 
earth should be interpreted of the actual continent of 
Western Roman Christendom, the sea as including its 
maritime colonies or provinces, and the rivers and/otiM- 
tains as signifying its Alpine streams, and two great 
boundary rivers, the Rhine and Danube, with their val- 
lies ; ^ also that the sun should be construed of its royal 
and imperial ruling powers. Such accordingly will be 
the principle of my interpretations ensuing. — And let 
me take this opportunity of observing that if the solu- 
tion of the /our Vials on which we are now about to 
enter, as well as of the /our Trumpets earlier discussed, 
be shown, as I doubt not it will be, to answer on this 
same principle of interpretation to historic fact, that 
circumstance will constitute of itself the most satisfac- 
tory additional corroboration of the truth of the prin* 
ciple ; additional, I mean, to the arguments originally 
used to justify it.^ — There is one notable difference only 



ff 



star is called Wonnwood : and the third 
part of the waters became wormwood : 
and many of the men died of the wa- 
ters, because they were made bitter. — 
And the fourth Angel sounded: and 
the third part of the sun was smitten, 
and the third part of the moon, and 
the third part of the stars ; so as the 
third part of them was darkened, and 
the day shone not for a third part of 
it, and the night likewise." 

» See Vol. i. pp. 329—332. 
' The same absurdities will of course, be found to result here from 2l figurative 
interpretation of the localities specified, as those noticed by me in Vol. i. p. 
329, on the Trumpets. 

* The reading of Griesbach, Scholz, and Tregelles, is Kcu niteaa rs Ovaianipia 
XfTorrof. 

VOL. III. X 



voice from] * the altar say. Even so. 
Lord God Almighty : true and righte- 
ous are thy judgments. — ^And the fourth 
Angel poured out his Vial on the sun ; 
and power was given him to scorch 
men with fire. And the men were 
scorched with great heat. And they 
blasphemed the name of Grod, which 
hath power over these plagues ; and 
repented not to give him glory.' 
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in the local defiDition of the scene of judgment under the 
Trumpets from that under the Vials ; viz. that whereas in 
the former case it was said to be one-third of the earthy one- 
third of the sea, and one-third of the rivers and of the sun 
that were to be affected, — the reference being to the then 
Western division of the old Roman Empire, — the earth» 
sea, rivers, and sun, are here spoken of integrally ; though 
with reference, as I conceive, to the same Western terri- 
torial division of Europe, under its more modern Papal 
regime. But this is easily explicable on the ground that 
that Eastern division, which anciently (together with the 
half of the once intermediate or lUyrian third attaching ^) 
formed part of Roman Christendom, had been by the 
Turkish conquests long since annihilated in its political 
character as a Christian state ;^ and consequently Papal 
Europe left as the whole of remaining Christendom, on 
the platform of the old Roman earth. 

Thus much premised, I proceed without further delay 
to that which is the subject of our present Chapter, viz. 

The first Vial. 

*' The first Angel poured out his Vial on the earth : 
and there arose a noisome and grievous ulcer (cXxoct Kojcoy 
KM TTomipov) on the men which had the mark of the Beast, 
and on them that worshipped his image." 

The word cX#fo^, expressive of that in which the em- 
phasis of this plague consisted, is used in Exodus ix. 9, 
&c, of the boil that broke forth upon the Egyptians, on 
Moses sprinkling the ashes of the furnace : ^ with refer- 

1 See Vol. i. pp. 338, 339. 

' It is said Apoc. ix. 18, 'By these was the Uiird part of men killed ; " that 
is, the third in their collective and political character : after which in verse 20 it 
is added ; '' The rest of the men, that were not killed by these plagues, repented 
not of their idolatries, &c." After which, in Apoc. xi. 10, this remnant, form- 
ing the Beast's empire, is spoken of as the inhabitants not of apart qf the earthy 
but integrally of the earth. So too of the same Beast's empire all through from 
after its formation '• Apoc. xiii. 3, 8, 12, 14 ; also xvii. 8. 

^ The furnace spoken of is supposed to have been that of the brick-kilns 
used in their taskwork by the Israelites. And Matthew Henry thus remarks 
on it. " Sometimes Grod shows men their sin in their punishment. They had 
oppressed Israel in the furnaces : and now the ashes of the furnace are made as 
much a terror to them, as ever their taskmasters had been to the Israelites." 
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ence to which , and to its becoming thenceforth probably 
a disease indigenous in Egypt, it was afterwards called 
by Moses " the botch of Egypt." * Besides which we 
find the word also used of the boil of the leprosy ; ^ of 
that with which Job was so sorely visited ; * of that by 
which Hezekiah was brought to the gates of the grave ; ^ 
and, once more, of the boils of Lazarus, as he lay at the 
rich man's gate full of sores.* From all which exam- 
ples the painfulness and deadliness of the ulcers spoken 
of under this word in Scripture, and of the diseases 
connected with them, is evident. — ^As to the particular 
kind of ulcer here intended, considering that the land on 
which the infliction was to fall was spiritually or figura- 
tively called Egypt, and that a general Egyptian charac- 
ter attaches, as was before observed, to the judgments 
of the Vials, we may reasonably suppose that which was 
specially the botch of Egypt (the sore or evil batchy as 
it is called by precisely the same epithet in the Book of 
Deuteronomy) ^ to have been the prototype of the Apo- 
calyptic figure. And this, if I mistake not, is the plague- 
boil or ulcer .^ For we know by historic evidence that 
the plague was in a manner indigenous in, and charac- 
teristic of Egypt ; ' and moreover that its plague- boil or 
ulcer was both very painful, and otherwise weU answered 
to the Egyptian boil described by Moses.* Supposing 



* Deut. xxviii. 27, 35 ; "The Lord will smite thee with the botch of Egypt ; 
.... a sore botch that cannot be healed." ^ Lev. xiii. 18, &c. 

' Job ii. 7. The ulcer is here too described as wornpoy, evil; Evourt roy 
lm0 fXicffi woyiip^» * 2 Kings xx. 7. 

' Luke xvi. 21. Kai ^c irvrff, it is added, avcAfixor ra tXini tuna. 

' Deut. xxviii. 35 ; naralci <r9 Kvpios w tAirfi vorn^. Sept. 

' I see that Bossuet also, who interprets the Vials as judgments on Pagan 
Rome, supposes this to be literally the ptague-carbuncle or boil, and speaks of 
other and earlier expositors so explaining it also. " Les interpretes entendent 
ici le charbon et la iumeur de la pette : et c'est aussi ce qui airiva du temps de 
Valerien." 

' So both ancient and modem writers. Thucydides speaks of the great Athe- 
nian plague (whatever its precise natute) having come from Egypt, ii. 48 : 
Hp^aro vpwTQV c| KiBunuis Ti}t 6frcp Ai^vtrra, cvcira 8c kou %is Aiymrrov JcartiSif. 
In the aitide on the Plague in the Encydoptedia Britannica, it is said "to be 
generally brought into European Turkey from Egypt, where it is very frequent ; 
especially at Grand Cairo." 

* Compare the Kai vywvro • X k i| ^vnrriSfs tufogtaffat, said of the Egyptian 
boil described in Exod. ix. 10, with Kw to fup t^w kwrofuv^ amfM imtpiSpop 

X 2 
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which to be the sore intended, we must add to its other 
characteristics of the noisome, the painful, and the loath- 
some, that also of being in the highest degree infectious 
or contagious.^ At any rate infectiousness is the charac- 
teristic of so many other of the bad kinds of ulcer, — 
as of those of putrid fever, typhus, small-pox, or leprosy, 
(which last,* I might say perhaps, which two last, we may 
regard as also diseases of Egypt,^) that we should quite 
fall short of the force of the symbol did we not include 
that idea. — ^Thus, resolving the metaphor, and turning 
from the body natural, supposed in the figure, to the 
body politic, (just as in the similar metaphor of Isaiah,^) 

irfXinw, ^XvKToiyait fwcpcus cai fXirff<ri 9^fiv$iiKot, of Thucydides ii. 47 ; or with 
the modem accounts of the carbuncles or buboes of the plague. Indeed ike 
plague is called by some the disease of buboes* (See however for another view 
Note * below.) — The Plague was moreover one of the judgments on the apostate 
Jews, predicted in Deut. xxviii. 21. 

^ The non-contagion theory, which some have advocated, has not made much 
progress I conceive in this country : and certainly not in the plague-countries 
themselves, i. e. the Levant ; if opinions are stiU what they were in I8I9. 

Possibly it may have been the contagious character of Job's sore boils that 
made his friends keep aviray from him. So Matthew Henry, &c. 

^ " Egypt! peculiare hoc malum," says Pliny of the elepkantiasis, or leprosy. 
And many expositors make its ulcer to be the bot^h of Egypt, But the ulcers of 
leprosy are not generally, I believe, at the first at least, paif\fttl. (See how- 
ever in Dr. Mason Good's Study of Medicine, Art. Leprosy, a notice of certain 
species that are so.) And pain seems to be a characteristic alike of the Egyptian 
botch meant by Moses, and the Apocalyptic ulcer. See verses 10, II. 

' Dr. Baron, in his valuable Life of Dr. Jenner, i. 163, concludes on the 
small pox having been the disease meant by the boils and bkuns, that broke out 
on man and beast in one of the Egyptian plagues : and, in support of this view, 
he refers to Philo, who, in his comment on Exod. ix. 9, so descants on the 
ffXMif ^vjcTiScf opoltwrai noted of them by Moses, that Dr. Willes has quoted 
his words as an accurate description of small pox. Scheuchzer too, in his 
Physica Sacra, commenting on Philo, says ; " Non videntur inflammationes he 
ulcerosse bubones, vel carbunculi pestilentiales, sed tumores inflammatorii, cilim 
vesicis vel pustulis in cute devatis," &c. Dr. Baron moreover explains the 
Athenian plague described by Thucydides, and which was brought from Egypt, 
as small pox : as also the great plague which depopulated the Roman world 
in the time of Justinian, and of which I have spoken Vol. i. p. 375. — It seems 
that Hippocrates, Galen, and other Greek writers apply the term XoifAos to all pesti- 
lential epidemics of whatever kind; and do not confine it to what we commonly 
call the plague. — ^Eusebius (H. E. ix. 8.) notes a Xot/Mt, attended with eruption, 
that occurred in the time of the persecutor Maximin, in which case the cAicot ^ 
^paniftms, ib wvpudm w§K§y, a r ^ n { wpotraryop^vofMvoif ; i. e. a^carbuncle. Dr.B. 
explains this too as the small pox ; but contrary, as it seems to me, to his own 
description of " buboes, parotids, and carbuncles, as the characteristics of the 
true plague.** 

Compare, on this view of smallpox being the plague symbolize, the historicfact 
respecting its ravages in the French royal family mentioned p. 324 Note '* infra. 

^ " The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From the sole of the 

* " Thou art a plague-sore, or imbossed carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood." — Shakespear. 
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we seem bound to interpret the judgment of this Vial as 
some extraordinary outbreak of moral and social evil, 
the expression of deep-seated disease within, with raging 
pain and inflammation as its accompaniment, — diseases 
of Egyptian origin perhaps, in the Apocalyptic sense of 
the word Egypt, — loathsome, deadly, self-corroding, 
contagious, — that would arise somewhere in Papal Eu- 
rope soon after the cessation of the Turkish woe, on the 
sounding of what might answer to the seventh Trum- 
pet's voice, and sooner or later infect its countries 
generally, and their inhabitants.' 

Such being the symbol, I explain it, in common with 
other interpreters,^ to prefigure that tremendous outbreak 
of social and moral evil, of democratic fiiry, atheism, 
and vice, which was speedily seen to characterize the 
French Revolution : — that of which the ultimate source 
was in the long and deep-seated corruption and irreligion 
of the nation ; the outward vent, expression, and organ 
in its Jacobin clubs, and seditious and atheistic publica- 
tions ; the result, the dissolution of all society, all morals, 
and all religion ; with acts of atrocity and horror ac* 
companying, scarce paralleled in the history of man ; 
and suffering and anguish of correspondent intensity 

foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises and 
ffutrifying tores. " Isa. i. 6. So too profane authors. For example, Thucydides and 
Demosthenes in various places speak of the spirit of faction, and other internal 
corruptions, as a disease of the body politic. Thus Demosthenes, OrrraXoit 
ro 0*0 0*1 jcai reuriagowrt' Olynth. ii. : and in one place, Htpt nopavpcfrBfiar, he 
cites the old law-giver Solon describing the inward vices of a state,— avarice, 
injustice, irreligion, &c, — as what would lead to its self-dissolution, and at length 
break out into an «Airof , or open sore : 

Tavr* i)8i) veury voXf i tpx^ru cXicof oj^vktov. 
Tichonius similarly on this Vitd says, " Mortalia peccata ulcera" 
^ V\tr%nga*s summary on the nature of the ulcer is this. " Malignum ulcus 
est, quod magnum creat dolorem, difficilius sanatur, per totum corpus serpit, et 
cutem camemque atque ossa ipsa quoque exedit, simul corpus turpiter deformat :" 
very much the same as that which I have given above. 

His historical application however of the figuration is evidently unsatisfactory 
and inadequate. He applies it to the Waldensian recognition of the corruption 
of the Roman Church, as being such that it was a duty to flee its communion. 
But it is not the recognition, but the outbreak and corrosion of an ulcer that is 
figured. Further, how were the men of Papal Christendom suflferers from the 
Waldensian views 7 — It vrill be well for the reader to bear this historical solution 
of Vitringa in mind ; in order that, from observance of its inadequacy, he may 
the better appreciate the striking accordance with the symbol, of the solution 
here given. ' Galloway, Faber, Cuninghame, 8tc. 
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throbbing throughout the social mass, and corroding it : 
— that which from France as a centre, spreadlike aplague, 
through its affiliated societies, to the other countries of 
Papal Christendom ; and was, wheresoever its poison 
was imbibed, as much the punishment as the symptom 
of the corruption within. 

I spoke of all this as having speedily characterized 
the French Revolution. For I wish it to be distinctly 
noted, that at first, and up to the memorable 4th of 
August inclusive, when, as before stated, an end was 
put to absolute monarchy and feudal oppressions in 
France, its character was by many altogether mistaken ; 
indeed by not a few it was hailed as the harbinger of the 
triumph of liberty, and jubilee of deliverance to the op- 
pressed in European Christendom.' Even the fury of 
the populace, manifested just previously on the taking 
of the Bastile, did not quench the ardency of their sym* 
pathies and hopes : the destruction of the prison-house 
of a despotic monarchy being regarded as but the symbol 
of the destruction of despotism and tyranny itself. — But 
speedily after this the true character of an infidel demo- 
cratic spirit in power exhibited itself, such as I have 
described it. First, in the October of that satne year 
(1789) came the atrocity of the night-assault by the 
Parisian mob on the palace at Versailles, the cold- 
blooded murder of two of the royal body-guards, fero- 
cious attempt at murdering the Queen,' and abduction 
of the King in bloody triumph to the capital ; ^ there to 

^ Alike by statesmen, poets, expounders of prophecy, and ministers of reli- 
gion. As a specimen of the last, Burke has particularized Dr, Price, a dissenting 
minister, who exclaimed in a sermon, with reference to it, " Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.*' — Mr. 
Bickeno was an example of the same mistake in a prophetic investigator ; and 
Bishop Watson in a Prelate of the Church of England. — Mr. Fox spoke of it as 
" the most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty, which had been erected on 
the foundation of human integrity, in any time or country : " and similarly, 
among the French, Count Mirabeau. Works, vol. iii. pp. 98, 354, 391, 4to edit. 
For poets, it may suffice to suggest the eminent names of Coleridge, Soutkey, 
and fVordsworth. 

^ The mob of assassins previously stabbed the bed from which she had escaped. 
It is in his allusion to this attack on the Queen that Mr. Burke breaks into his 
celebrated and beautiful apostrophe on the early loveliness of the French Queen, 
" glittering like the morning star," &c. 

" The heads of the murdered body-guards being carried on pikes before the 
royal carriage. 
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be, together with the National Assembly itself, under 
the surveillance and influence of the sovereign demo- 
cracy of Paris : — then in November following, the con- 
fiscation, by act of the National Assembly^ of all the 
church estates ; and also in 1 790, after the departmental 
parcelling out of France into provincial democracies, 
subordinate to the central one at Paris,' and subjection 
to them of all power civil, judicial, and ecclesiastical,^ 
its declaration of the Rights of Man, that code of 
anarchy and revolution : ^ — then, under the Legislative 
Assembly,^ the speedy ascendancy to power of the Paris 
Jacobin Club, and numberless afliliated Jacobin provin- 
cial associations ; * followed by the attack on the palace,^ 
massacre of the Swiss guard, imprisonment and de- 
thronement of the King, and murders with demoniacal 
ferocity of the Royalists in the prisons : ^ — then, under 
the National Convention^ or third National Assembly ^^ 
the iniquitous trial, condemnation, and execution of the 
King, with the Queen's soon following : ^ then the de- 
claration of war against Kings, and fraternization with 



1 In illustration of the manifestation, even thus early, of the Assembly's tho- 
roughly revolutionary character, see the extract from the speech of Rabaud de 
St. Etienne, one of its most eminent members, given by Burke iii. 222. 

* Tbe clergy, pensioned according to the new regime by the State, were required 
to take an oath of adhesion and fidelity to the new constitution. — ^This ecdesias* 
tical part of the subject is entered into more fully in my ivth Chapter. 

* The Ist Article of the New Constitution, framed and promulgated by the 
National Assembly, was this ; " All men are bom and remain free, and equal in 
rights : " the 3rd, " The principle of sovereignty resides essentially in the nation : 
no body of men, no individual, can erercise an authority that does not emanate 
from that source." The one proclaimed war against the European orders of 
nobility, the other against the European sovereignties. 

* On Sept 80, 1791, the National Assembly, or, as it has been sometimes called, 
the Corutituent Attembly, dissolved itself ; on the 7th of October following, the 
Legislative AMsembiy met. Of its constitution and character Mr. Alison says, 
that it was such that " if a Demon had selected it, he could not have selected one 
better fitted to consign the nation to perdition." i. 355. 

* Burke speaks of them as the 48,000 French democracies, iii. 395. 

« August 10, 1792. 

' Between 400 and 500 were thus massacred ; among them the Princess of 
Lamballes. See the horrid account in Alison i. 450. — Mirabeau, (or, as some 
report it, Bertrand de Moleville) after seeing but a part of these horrors, said that 
Liberty slept only on mattresses of dead carcases. Page's Secret History, quoted 
by Galloway, p. 249. 

^ It met September 20, 1792 : the Legislative Assembly having dissolved itself, 
in consequence of the King's dethronement, just before. 

' The King's, Jan. 21, 1793; the Queen's, October 16. 
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Revolutionists all over the world : ^ then the reign of 
terror under Robespierre,^ the revolutionary tribunal,^ 
and civil war and massacres of La Vendue and Lyons, 
— massacres in the mass by shooting, drowning, or 
roasting alive,^ such as almost to pale the horrors of 
Corcyra itself in the comparison : ® — then finally, with 
the threat of dethroning the King of Heaven, as well as 
kings of the earth, (so did the people rage,^ and take 
counsel against the Lord and against his anointed,^) the 
public renunciation of Christianity and of God ; ^ fol- 
lowed by the worship of a prostitute as Goddess of Rea- 
soriy with all the orgies of licentiousness accompanying. 



' AliBon i. 568. — "When others wish our alliance/' said Brissot, " let them 
conquer their freedom. Till then we shall treat them as pacific savages." lb. 584. 

' The Girondists were expelled from power by the Jacobins in May 1793 ; 
from which time is dated the reign of Robespierre. 

* This had been instituted in March 1793, for trying crimes against the State, 
before the fall of the Girondists. But it now became more terrible. 

* Wearied with the slow operation of the guillotine, the democrat conquaDrs 
at Lyons destroyed their prisoners in masses by firing at them with grapeshot. — 
In La Vend^ the noyadea became celebrated : men and women, in yessels-fullor 
in couples, being there drowned by the victorious democrats ; and the fWfftidet 
called Republican baptism and Republican marriage. Again at Pillau they 
roasted women and children in a heated oven. — In these atrocities Sir Walter 
Scott says that one Regiment assumed to itself, and merited, the title of Iftfemal. 
— ^Altogether the massacres during the Reign of Terror are reckoned at 1,020,000. 
Alison, ii. 399. 

* Ilaaa re fdta jcarcn} Bapara* km, oIop ^iXfi cr rtp roiBrm^ yiyytoBai, sScr 6 n 
a |vrf/Bi7, ircu cri vcpwr^pw. Obrws ttfiti j^ raats wpovxtofrnv^. Thucydides iii. 81, 82. 

'See above, p. 285, onof^t^O^oxiv. 

7 Three of the leaders of the municipality, says Alison ii. 88, publicly ex- 
pressed their determination to dethrone the King of Heaven, as well as the mo- 
narchs of the earth. The comedian Monort cried in the church of St. Roque, 
" God, if you exist, avenge your injured name. I bid you defiance. You remain 
silent. You dare not launch your thunders. Who after this will believe your 
existence ? " — So when Christ hung on the cross we read of both a similar taunt, 
and similar endurance of the taunt ; " If thou be the Son of God, come down 
from the cross." — On the execution of Robespierre, July 25, 1794, a poor man, 
it is related, approached the lifeless body, and exclaimed, " Yes, Robespierre I 
there is a God 1 " 

® This was on November 7, 1793. — Gobet, Constitutional Bishop of Paris, 
according to agreement with the National Convention, attended at its bar with 
some of the clergy of his diocese, and renounced Christianity ; saying that no 
other religion was needed but that of liberty, equality, and morality. Then fol- 
lowed the procession after the Goddess of Reason to Notre Dame ; — ^the Conven- 
tion, the municipal sections of Paris, and constitutional bishops and clergy ac- 
companying, and there placing her on the high altar, and worshipping her. — 
Notre Dame was after this called the Temple of Reason. The proscription of 
Christianity continued in force for above three years. Burke alludes, iv. 426. 
to the Directory's forced toleration of its worship in 1796. It was not restored 
till Buonaparte's first consulship. 
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(a meet sign that morality^ as well as mercy ^ had pe- 
rished with religion,) the abolition of the Sabbath and 
of all religious emblems and worship, the proclamation 
of death being eternal sleep, and finally the procession 
at Lyons in mockery of Christianity : — in which proces- 
sion (I must just sketch the blasphemy) an altar having 
been raised to an atheist democrat, a crucifix and gospel 
was burnt upon it, the consecrated bread trampled under 
feet of the mob, and an ass, which had been led about 
the city bearing the sacred vessels, compelled to drink, 
out of the communion-cup, of the sacramental wine.^ 
— Such was the development of the real character of 
the Revolution, as the National Convention settled it, 
and as the Directory two years after received, and handed 
it down to the first Consul, Napoleon.^ And looking 
at the fever of infuriate passions that it sprang from, the 
horrid moral corruption that it both exposed and engen- 
dered, the heart-corroding sufferings caused by it, and 
the infectiousness by' which it was its own propagator, 
with every wind and in every country adjacent, — what 
could more fitly prefigure it than the Apocalyptic symbol 
of the men of Papal Anti-Christendom, as if plague- 
struck, breaking out all over with its corrupt, loathsome, 
contagious, eating ulcers ? Truly, " the whole head was 
sick, the whole heart faint From the sole of the foot 
even unto the head there was no soundness in it, but 
wounds, and bruises, and putriiying sores." As for 
bandage that might have bound up its miseries, or oint- 
ment to mollify them, it had in the madness of the 
paroxysms of the plague rejected and destroyed them 
all. — Such were the consequences of the nation rejecting 
God: such the first expression of his wrath, in answer 
to their wrath.' He gave them up to their own repro- 

* This was in coi^anction with the massacres of Lyons, Oct. 10, 1793. The 
names of Fouchet and Collot d'Herbois are infamous as the leaders in it. 

3 The National Convention sate from Sept. 21, 1793 to Oct. 26, 1795 ; then 
made way for the Directory of Five : which continued the governing Executive, 
with the two Councils of the 500 and the Ancients, till Buonaparte's appoint- 
ment as First Consul in 1800. 

* " And the nations were wroth, and thy wrath is come \" ra •$yn »pyiKr$nff9M, 
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bate minds.^ He left their passions to unchain them- 
selves against their fellow-men ; passions earthly, sen- 
sual, devilish.^ He said, *' Ephraim hath joined himself 
to idols : let him alone ! " ^ 

It has been intimated that as the literal evil ulcer was 
peculiarly an Egyptian plague, so it might seem that the 
symbolic ulcer of the Apocalypse was one originating 
somewhere in the symbolic Egypt ; i. e. in some country 
of them that had the mark of the Beast and worshipped 
his image : * — and, as in a Roman Catholk country, so 
probably out of Roman Catholic principles. In precise 
accordance with this it may be shown that the source 
and first origin of the French revolutionary sore is trace- 
able to the corruptions of the Papal religion itself, among 
the people and in the kingdoms, — France especially,— 
where it was established. And I must beg to pause for a 
few moments to prove it. For the historic evidence will 
serve at once to illustrate the imagery of the text ; and 
also to impress upon our minds, how on the scale of 
nations, as well as of individuals, apostacy from the 
faith contains within itself, in God's righteous retribu- 
tive providence, the principle and germ of its own punish- 
ment. 

1. Thus, first, the infidelity and atheism ^ which acted 
so tremendous a part in the convulsions of the French 
Revolution, may be considered as both the child and 
nursling of the Papal system established in France : — 
its childy as having originated in no little measure from 
the revolting of man's reason at the incredible dogmas 



» Rom. i. 28. « James iii. 15. » Howa iv. 17. 

* It may have been observed that the worshiffpmg of the Beast is not here 
specified, in addition to the worshipping of the image, so as in Apoc. xiv. 9, 11, 
and XX. 4 ; but only " the receiving of the Beast's mark." The same is the form 
of expression also in Apoc. xiii. 15 and xix. 20. It seems to me possible that the 
Mro classes of Romanists in the Papal Church may be thus alluded to, — the 
Ultra-montane Catholics and the dsmontanes, — the Italians and the French, he. 
For of these classes the former regarded the Pope as supreme of himself and by 
himself, the latter so regarded General Councils : though the latter, as well as 
former, acknowledged the Pope as Christ's Vicar, and consequently received the 
Beast's mark. 
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propounded by it,^ and of man's natural moral sense at 
the cruelties and oppression with which it enforced 
them ; ^ — its nursling, as having been not only tolerated 
by it, in its earlier speculative and quiescent form, but 
even adopted by many of the most talented and literary 
of professiog Roman Catholics, both lay and clerical.' 
For the Jesuitism in power under Louis XIV, though it 
had persecuted and banished Protestantism/ and perse- 
cuted and almost banished Jansenism,^ and the really 
spiritual, though nominally Catholic religion, as well of 
Fenelon^ as of Pascal, yet cared not to attack, and ra« 
ther showed indulgence towards, the ingenious infidel 
speculations and infidel spirit of outward conformists. 
— But the infidelity thus cherished was not always to 
be merely speculative. So soon as it might have as- 
sured to it complete security from penalty and punish- 
ment, so soon its innate hatred to the God of revelation, 
and to his blessed Gospel, was sure to impel it forward 
to assume the aggressive. This was quickly seen under 
the reign of Louis XV next following. Secured from 
injury by the very circumstance of its long tolerance 

' The reader may see this Ulustrated from real life in the Rev. Blanco White's 
Narrative. The scepticism prevalent among the Roman literati about the time of 
Leo X furnishes an eailier example. Of this I have before spoken Vol. il. p. 54. 

' " Louis XIV had employed the most arbitrary and cruel means, in order to 
root out Protestantism, and extirpate every trace of nonconformity within the 
pale of the Catholic Church. Scarce however had he closed his eyes when the 
repressed spirit broke out into uncontrollable activity. The very horror of the 
proceedings of Louis XIV generated opinions at open war, not only with Catho- 
licism, but with all positive religion whatsoever." Ranke's Popes, iil. 202. 

' " Burnet says that when he was in France, in the year 1683, the method 
which carried over the men of the finest parts to Popery was thL, — ^they brought 
themselves to doubt of the whole Christian religion. When that was once done, 
it seemed a mere indifferent thing of what side or form they continued outwardly." 
Burke's Works, iii. 200. 

** By the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, published by Louis XIV in the 
year 1685. On this, and its consequences to French Protestants, I have observed 
before. 

« See Mosheim Cent. xvii. $ ii. I. 40—47, and Ranke iii. 201. --Of the ruins 
of the famous Jansenist Convent of Port Royal, destroyed by military force in 
1709, at the command of Louis XIV. nothing remains but a few stones. Its 
beautiful site is at the foot of a rural wooded hill, some four or five leagues from 
Versailles, with the farm-house that was Pascal's residence crowning its sum- 
mit. It will be seen by the traveller to the greatest monl advantage after visit- 
ing Versailles : the scene of the holy life and patient sufferings of these perse- 
cuted saints, in contrast with that of the empty glory and miserable death of the 
persecuting king ! ^ See Mosheim, ibid 51. 
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and large diffusion, the infidel philosophy collected its 
strength and venom ; and, under Voltaire and other lead- 
ers, formed and carried on that celebrated and monstrous 
conspiracy,' of which the object was the overthrow of all 
religion, — the bitterness expressed in its very motto, 
** Orush the wretch^*' ^ meaning our Lord Jesus,— the 
organ^ cheap atheistic publications, everywhere diffused,^ 
(and cheap atheistic schools too,^) with all the energy and 
perseverance of a master-passion,^ — the most effective 
weapon and argument^ the absurdities, hypocrisies, im* 
moralities, cruelties, and wickedness of the Papal Church 
and religion, as if forsooth a fair representative of Chris- 
tianity,^ — and \i& success such that the whole literary, and 
almost the whole popular mind of France, became in the 
course of the 1 8th century fiilly tainted by it. And then 
when, at the outbreak of the Revolution, — all royal and 
legal power that might have controlled it having been 
overthrown, — it aimed its deadly blow against both the 
religious establishment in France, and religion itself, 
there was no popular voice or inclination to uphold the 
one or the other. And first the Papal priesthood, — ^the 
official leaders in the worship of the Beast and his image, 
— had to experience all the bitterness of privation, con- 
tempt, and suffering : and then the nation also, above 
all, its nobles and gentry, — so long the followers of its 
priesthood in the Papal worship, — had to feel throughout 



1 AUuded to by Burke, Vol. iii. 127, 153, W. 477, &c. See too Sir W. Scott in 
his Life of Nap<^eon, i. 59. 

^ " Ecratez Vinfame** It is the Abb^ Baruel who makes this statement. 

* The publications were for the most part anonymmt* ; the tenets not merely 
infidel, but often atheistical. With these France was inundated, especially from 
1758 to 1770. The plan was to print on ordinary paper a number sufficient 
to pay the expenses ; then to strike off an immense edition on inferior paper, 
and send them to booksellers and hawkers free of cost, or nearly so, for 
circulation amongst the lower orders at the cheapest rate possible. A club was 
formed for the purpose of disseminating them, of which Voltaire was president, 
Le Roi secretary, and D'Alembert. Diderot, Cqndorcet, and La Harpe, leading 
members. Fysh on the Revolution, p. 18. 

* Van Mildert apud Alwood on the Apocalypse, p. 716. 

' Burke compares the passion with which the philosophers in this conspiracy 
pursued their object of the extirpation of Christianity, to the fanaticism of Ma- 
homet and the Saracens, iii. 337, iv. 491. And so too Sir W. Scott, ibid. 
• So Sir Walter Scott, in his Ufe of Napoleon, Vol. i. p. 27. 
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its whole body politic the throbbing agonies consequent 
on the dominancy of a ferocious and relentless atheism.^ 
2. The moral licentiousness, which aggravated so 
greatly the horrors of the Revolution, is also traceable, 
and yet more directly, to the Papal Jesuit system re- 
ceived and established by Louis XIV in France. For 
what were the principles of morality inculcated by them 
under his reign, in their books on ethics and in the con- 
fessional? I cite but two, First, '' That the transgres- 
sions committed by a person blinded by the seduction of 
lust, agitated by the impulse of tumultuous passions, 
and destitute of all sense and impression of religion, 
however detestable and heinous in themselves, are not 
imputable to the transgressor before the tribunal of God :" 
secondly, ^'That those persons may transgress with 
safety who have a probable reason for transgressing ; 
that is any plausible argument or authority in favour of 
the sin they are inclined to commit.'** Who can won- 
der, when such was the morality of their very religion, 
at the licentiousness of Louis XIV himself, religious 
bigot though he was, and of his court and nobles? 
Nor could or did it stop there. As no counteracting 
influence arose to arrest it, but rather it was fostered 

* Burke foUows his quotation from Burnet, given in p. 315 Note ' above, with 
the observation that the scepticism indulged in by the French Romanists at the 
dose of the 17th century, was what they subsequentiy " had too much reason to 
repent of. They preferred atheism to a form of religion not agreeable to their 
ideas. They succeeded in destroying that form ; and atheism has succeeded in 
destroying them." — Even of the philosophers some at length rued the evil they 
had done. " I know it," said Le Roi, in September 1789, when some one attri- 
buted the impending disasters of France to the new philosophy ; *' and I shall 
die of grief and remorse." Fysh, ibid. 

> Mosheim, Cent. xvii. § ii. Part i. 1, 35.— To the same effect Ranke iii. 140 : 
" Sin they define to be a wi{fui departure from the commands of God. And in 
what consists this wilfulness ? Their answer is. In perfect knowledge of the na* 
ture of the sin committed, and in the full consent of the will to its commission. — 
According to their doctrine it was enough not to will the commission of sin, as 
tuck. The less the sinner thought of God during the commission of his offence, 
and the more violent the passion which hurried him into its commission, the 
greater was the hope of pardon. Habit, or even bad fsxampie, which limit the 
freedom of the will, are sufficient exculpations." These maxims, Ranke states, 
are taken from their elaborate and authentic rules for the confessional in works 
of the more moderate of the Jesuits : and he justiy remarks " how infinitely the 
boundaries of transgression were thus narrowed, since no man loves sin for 
it»e{f," and how morality was altogether subverted. — " Ecce qui toUit peccata 
mundi," was Pascal's sarcastic and indignant characteristic of this their moral code. 
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in which in that ** most Christian " kingdom, the first- 
born of the Papacy, this doctrine was at once, on the 
occasion I refer to, carried out into action. (I must give 
the detail ; for it well deserves our attention.) First, the 
French citizens were stirred up by preachers everywhere, 
to unite in league against the half-heretical king and 
government,^ — a solemn oath of devotion to the popular 
cause^ even unto blood, administered and taken, — and 
in Paris all the sixteen sections of the city organized,* 
with a view to insurrection, hy secret clubs and commit- 
tees : the primary one meeting in a monk's cell in the 
Sorbonne ; and delegates from the Provincial towns 
(as from Orleans, Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rouen) 
being admitted to the union, all similarly sworn to tole- 
rate not a Hugonot in France, and to remove the abuses 
of the government. So the mine was prepared : and, 
on the King ordering the Swiss troops to enter Paris, it 
exploded. The town was barricaded, the Swiss driven 
back, the Louvre threatened, King Henry ill compelled 
to take flight, and in a little while assassinated by the 
monk Clement, with the full sanction and approval of 
the Papists ; ' — just as Henry IV, a few years after, by 
another Jesuit fanatic, Ravaillac. — Might not one almost 
fancy that we were reading in all this (a few names and 
dates only having to be corrected) of the proceedings in 
Paris on the great modern Revolution ? It was in Au- 
gust 1589, that the assassination of Henry III, as an anti-^ 

nion ; i. e. Pope Gregory XIII. The answer was that he fully sanctioned the 
insurrection proposed : and, on the Duke of Guise's earlier successes against the 
Hugonots, the Pope likened him to Judas Maccabeus. Ibid 155 — 157. 

' This was in the year 1587. Its chiefs were of the house of Guise. 

' It was thence called the League of the Sixteen, Ibid. 159, 160. 

' " In the midst of his own army/' exclaimedPope Sixtus, " was he killed by a 
poor monk with one stroke." He ascribes this to " the immediate hand of God» 
who thus testified that he would not desert France." Ranke ii. 178. 

The Jesuit Mariana, afterwards, in developing his doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the people, and right even to put a king to death, if his life were injurious to 
religion (i. e. the Papal religion), pronounces an eulogium on Jacques Clement. 
"Jacobus Clemens," he writes, "cognito k theologis, quos erat sciscitatus, 
tyrannum jure interimi posse, cseso rege ingens sibi nomen fecit." Ibid 192. 

The cotemporary attempt of the Papacy to stir up the democracy of Ireland 
against their Protestant Queen, even thus early, is also noted by Ranke, ii. 168. 
In Jesuit pamphlets of the time, the murder of Holofemes by Judith is dwelt on^ 
he says, and commended. 
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Papal king, followed on the outbreak of democratic 
Jesuit clubs at Paris, under Papal sanction and direction^ 
It was in 1789, just 200 years after, that the democratic 
outbreak exploded, in association with Jacobin clubs in 
Paris and the provinces, against a Papal King^ Papal 
Churchy and Papacy itself xn France ; an outbreak end- 
ing in that same King's murder. And, as if to mark the 
connection and parallelism, in respect of principle and 
character, of the two transactions, the Jacobin club 
whence the regicide measure originated, had the pictures 
of Clement and Ravaillac hung up in the gloomy con- 
vent that they assembled in ; ^ as the models avowedly 
looked to by them, to admire and to imitate. 

4. Yet once more, in regard to the atrocities andcru^ 
cities practised on principle against the French Papal 
priests, and their aristocratic and other adherents at the 
Revolution, it is to be observed that precedents were 
but copied therein of similar atrocities practised in earlier 
days by the Papal clergy, Papal king, and Papal nobles 
ofFrance, against their innocent Protestant brethren. 
These precedents were in fact remembered and held out 
to public notice and execration at the time. It is men- 
tioned by Burke that the ancient chronicles were searched 
and cited by the revolutionary leaders, in exemplification 
of the cruelty of Papists in other days against those whom 
they called heretics : ^ and that, more especially, the hor- 
rid Hugonot massacre of St. Bartholomew's day ^ was 

^ See the description of it in Alison. It was the gloomy hall of an old Domi- 
nican convent at Paris, adorned with anarchical symbols, tricoloured flags, and 
busts of the leading revolutionists of former times. With regard to the portraits 
of Jacqua Clement and RavaUlac, it was some time before the death of Louis XVI 
that they were hung on the walte. They were decorated with garlands ; and the 
date of the murder which each committed was given below, with the words, " He 
tcfft fortunate ; he killed a king." 

* Burke's Works, Vol. iii. p. 188. — ^The precedents to be found in these chro- 
nicles were, alas, too many ! The massacres of the Albigenses at and near Tou' 
louse in the xiiith century, and of the Albigenses and Waldenses of Dauphlny in 
the xvtb, have been already alluded to. These, with many others on a similar sc»Ie, 
occurred before the Reformation (See my Vol. ii. pp. 19 — 22, 28, 377). There 
were others equally atrocious, especially that of St. Bartholomew's day, after. 

> The number of victims on that one day, August 24, 1572, has been variously 
estimated. Bonanni, who gives the medal, makes it 60,000; Ranke, ii« 69, 
50,000. He adds : "The French thus outdid in a day all that the Spaniards had 
perpetrated in the Netherlands ; carrying it (the massacre) into execution in 

VOL. in. Y 
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represented in the theatre ; the [Cardinal de Lorraine, 
in his robes of function,* being depicted as the chief 
actor and instigator. — Nor was it in vain. At Paris, 
(witness especially the Septembrist massacres in the 
prisons,^) at Lyons, in La Vendue, and elsewhere, the 
examples thus set before them were copied too faithfully : 
— copied by a populace again '* drunk with fanaticism ; " 
only not, as once, that of Popery, but of Atheism, — not 
as once against Protestant fellow-citizens, but against 
Papists. The shootings , the drownings^ the roas tings of 
the Roman Catholic loyalists, both priests and nobles, 
(not to speak of other injuries great, yet less atrocious,) 
had all their prototypes in the barbarities of another age, 
practised under the direction of the Pope and French 
Papists, both priests and nobles, against their innocent 
Hugonot fellow-countrymen.^ 

the heat of passion, with the absence of all formalities of law, and by the aid of 
a populace drunk with fanaticism" — ^The famous Sully describes the difficulty 
which the Principal of his college had in sairing him from the ferocioui priesit, 
who endeavoured to tear him to pieces; declaring that the orders were to 
slaughter all Protestants, even infants at the breast. — ^Voltaire in his Henriade 
thus paints the scene : 

Ces monstres furieux, de carnage alt^r^, 

Excite par la voix des pr^tres sanguinaires, 

Invoquatent le Seigneur en egorgeant leurs freres ; 

Et, le bras tout souill^ du sang des innocens, 

Osnient offrir k Dieu cet execrable encens. 
See the interesting account in Sir William Cockbum's History of the Massacre ; 
and the medal at my p. 159 suprli. 

' The fact, which seems to me very striking, is thus stated by Burke, in his 
Thoughts on the French Revolution. " It is but the other day that they (the 
Parisian revolutionary leaders) caused this massacre (of St. Bartholomew's day) 
to be acted on the stage, for the diversion of the descendants of those who com- 
mitted it. In this tragic farce they produced the Cardinal de Lorraine, in his 
robes of function, ordering general slaughter. Was this spectacle intended to 
make the Parisians abhor persecution, and loathe the effusion of blood f No 1 it 
was to teach them to persecute their own pastors : — to excite them, by raising a 
disgust and horror of their clergy, to an alacrity in himting them down to de8> 
tniction ; — to stimulate their cannibal appetites ; — ^to quicken them to an alert- 
ness in new murders and massacres, if it should suit the purpose of the Guises 
of the day. — ^An assembly, in which sate a multitude of priests and prelates, was 
obliged to suffer this indignity at its door." Works, Vol. iii. p. 191. 

^ A lull description of the horrid scene is given by Alison, i. 450, and Fysh, 
p. 164, &c. — The former, after describing the horrid massacres of the prisoners^ 
begun on Sunday Sept. 2, 1792, and continued for three days after, suggests the 
parallel of the 400 Albigeois burnt at Carcassone. 

' M. Claude, in his Complai$Us of Protestants, quoted by Bicheno (Signs of 
the Times, p. 33) says ; " They cast some into large fires, and took them out 
when they were half roasted. They hanged others with ropes under their arm> 
pits, and plunged them several times into wells, till they promised to renounce 
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Thus if the Apocalyptic figure of a noisome and griev- 
ous sore indicate the outbreak into painful ulceration, of 
corruptions previously existing in the body politic of 
them that worshipped the Beast's image and bore his 
mark, the figure was fulfilled in the history of the French 
Revolution. Whether we consider the horrors and suf- 
ferings arising out of the national atheism, licentiousness, 
revolutionary democratism, or bloodthirstiness of spirit 
then exhibited, they were but the evolution into violent 
action of the corrupt principles, religious, moral, social, 
and political, infused and cherished long before in the 
nation, — and indeed for the most part as a part of its 
religious system, — by the Papal Beast that it worshipped. 

I have only to make two further observations, in 
conclusion of this Chapter. 

The^rst is, that the Apocalyptic figure, or some others 
very similar, (figured not unused we saw, and with similar 
application, by ancient writers alike sacred and profane,^) 
have been applied not unfrequently by the best modern 
writers, to characterize the actuating spirit, symptoma- 
tic phases, sufferings, and evils of the French Revolu- 

their religion," &c. Again at p. 49 Mr. Bicheno adds, with reference to the St. 
Bartholomew massacre, " that the butchers received orders to slaughter all, 
even babes at the breast : and that the king himself stood at the windows of his 
palace, endeavouring to shoot those who fled ; and crying to their pursuers, KiU 
thnni KiU them r* 

Among the lesser points of pandlelism between the two series of atrocities 
may be mentioned the shutting up of Protestant churches, confiscation of their 
property, forcing them into emigration, (800,000 were then the Protestant 
emigre, ) and sometimes stopping them on the frontieTS, as the unhappy Louis 
was stopt, and bringing them back again for ^al and punishment : also, at their 
executions, stifling their voice by beat of drum, when addressing the bystanders 
in assertion of their innocence ; just as the voice of the same unhappy monarch 
was stifled by sound of the drum at his place of execution. Ibid. — Let me add, 
with regard to Lyoiu and its revolutionary horrors, that it was the Lyonnese 
Roman Catholic operatives that drove out all Protestant workmen from Lyons 
under Louis XIV. 

" In our days," says Schlegel, (Philos. of Hist. ii. 253,) "the emigration of 
the French nobility has been the great historical counter-blow to the banishment 
of the Hugonots." 

The circumstance, again, that Voltaire refers to, of the French Romish priests 
then offering the blood of the innocent Protestants as incense to God, may be 
tompared with that of the atheist democrats of the Revolution, offering the blood 
of the Romish priests and aristocrats of France as incense to the manes of de- 
parted Revolutionists : so as by Fouchet and CoUot d'Herbois at Lyons. 

* See the Note p. 308. 

y 2 
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tion. Thus by the most eminent of cotemporary writers, 
Mr. Burke, the revolutionary spirit is spoken of as 
** the fever of aggravated Jacobinism," * the " epidemic 
of atheistical fanaticism,"* *' an evil lying deep in the 
corruptions of human nature," ^ '* the malignant French 
distemper," * of which the Jacobinical writers were ** the 
disgusting symptoms," *and *' a plague, with its fanatical 
spirit of proselytism, that needed the strictest quaran- 
tine to guard against : " ^ whereof, though the mischief 
might be ** skinned over** for a time,^ yet the result, 
into whatever country it entered, was *' the corruption 
of all morals," ® " the decomposition of all society : " ^ 
from which, in France, where it had outbroken in all its 
venom, the sufferings were to its victims, even in the re- 
membrance, as " living ulcers ; *° while the governing 
Jacobins ''fed like vermin on this distemper, and these 
festering wounds, of the carcase of their country." *^ — I 
might add expressions similar from other authors who 
have written on the same subject.^^ But what has been 
said may suffice. 

My second observation is, that though the outbreak 

» Burke*8 Works, Vol. iv. p. 115. 

» Ibid. Hi. 204. > Ibid. iv. 460. < iv. 33. • Ibid. iu. 506. 

* I rather combine in this than quote. At iii. 126, he calls it, " Such 9.pl4igve 
that the precautions of the most severe quarantine ought to be established against 
it ; " and elsewhere frequently speaks of its fanatical spirit of propagandism. 
' Ibid. iv. 402. « Ibid. iv. 429. 

• Burke's Works, Vol. iv. 424, 440. 

^^ iii. 104, " The living ulcer of a corroding memory : " — said of the unhappy 
roycU suflfercr, before the termination of his sufferings in death. 

'Mv. 562 : " It seems that a hope is entertained that the Directory will have ten- 
derness for the carcase of their country ; by whose very distemper, and on whose 
festering wounds, like vermin, they are fed." — Compare Job's description of his 
ulcerated frame, " My flesh is clothed with worms." Job vii. 5. 

" As the financial difficulties of France arose in part, as I have before ob- 
served, from the moral corruptions and profligacy of the French Court, 1 must 
not omit Sir Walter Scott's comparison of Keeker's Compte Rendu to " the dis- 
closure of a wasting acre, useless and disgusting, unless when shewn to a surgeon, 
and for the purpose of cure." Mr. Fysh quotes this p. 28 t and also, after 
mentioning the fact that Louis XV died of the small-pox^ caught from an unfor- 
tunate victim of his pleasures, and that his grandson Louis XVI, on ascending 
the throne, was, together with the rest of the royal family, attacked by that 
loathsome malady, well observes that " it was an expressive emblem of the 
grievous and noisome sore about to break out on unhappy France." p. 19.— 
Compare what I have sa'dof the cAjcof, p. 308, and of the taking of symbols from 
living realities, p. 296 suprlt. 

Dr. Baron, in his Life of Jenner, notes the remarkable prevalence of small* 
pox in Europe, in the last thirty years of the 18th century, i. 12. 
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was first and chiefly in France, the most Christian of the 
ten Papal kingdoms, yet the noisome democratic plague* 
fever spread speedily to other kingdoms also. It has 
been noted, both by Burke at the time and by histo- 
rians subsequently, how the distemper spread, by means 
of its revolutionary newspapers and affiliated Jacobin 
clubs, into Savoy and Switzerland, Italy and Grermany, 
the countries of the Rhine, Belgium and Spain, and even 
Holland and England.^ In England, through God's 
great mercy, the true and scriptural religion professed 
and established in its reformed church, was made the 
means of repeUing and (for a time at least) almost ex- 
pelling the mischief. In the countries of the Popedom 
however, (that is, in the countries specially marked out as 
the objects of the first Apocalyptic Vial,) it so rooted it- 
self as to be like a plague afflicting them : — the plague 
of a seditious spirit in the lower classes against the 
higher ; which prepared every where, as will soon appear, 
for the Gallic sword to follow it. 

And so we are led onward. In the Apocalyptic Vial- 
outpourings one quickly followed another : and scarce 

1 Burke, Vol. iii. p. 205. Again iv. 21 : " The seeds of the French spirit of 
prosdytism are sown ahnost everywhere ; chiefly by newspaper circulaiions, in- 
finitely more efficacious and extensive than they ever were : " and 23 ; " The 
doctrine of the Rights of Man has made amazihg progress in Germany, along the 
whole course of the Rhine, Meuse, Moselle, in Suabia, Franconia, and especially 
the ecclesiastical Electorates." He afterwards specifies Switzerland, Savoy, 
Lombardy, Naples, the Papal States, (where it was more poisonous than the 
miasma from the Pontine marshes, iv. 535,) and Spain : and he observes, p. 73, 
that France had fitted out a fleet in the Mediterranean to compel the Italian 
princes to admit French commerce, and with it, its constant concomitant of 
qjffUiated Jacobin ISocieties.— In his Letter on the Regicide Peace, written in 1796, 
he speaks of the evil as spread in every country of Europe, and among all orders 
of men who look up to France as a head : its centre being there, its circum- 
ference the world of Europe. " Elsewhere," he adds, " the faction is militant; 
in France triumphant." iv. 460. 

So Alison states (pp. 593, 661) how as early as 1792 the imperialists com- 
plained that French affiliated societies spread the feoer of democracy through the 
whole Maritime Alps, and all the contumaci(Jus states. — ^And ScfUcffel, in his 
Philosophy of Hist. ii. 233, writes : " The infidel party in the last century by no 
means constituted a distinct and separate sect ; but was like a deadly contagion 
of the spirit of the times, infecting all beside and around, above and beneath it ; 
wherever the wind of chance or breath of fanatic zeal might carry it." And 
again, p. 296 : " The French Revolution was a general political malady, an univer- 
f-al epidemic of the age." 
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had the noisome ulcer of the^rst Vial developed its 
earliest malignity in France, and begun to taint with 
its contagion the states conterminous, when other Vials 
of wrath, — a second, third, and fourth, — involving terri- 
fic judgments of war and bloodshed^ by sea and by land^ 

succeeded How could it be otherwise ? The malignant 

spirit of the first Vial had a fury of propagandism in itself, 
like as if the phrensy of the madman (theoj^i} following 
the €\Koq^) was on him that had the plague and its lazar- 
sores. As well might the smoke of Mahommedism from 
the abyss fail of sending forth its locust-like fanatics to 
propagate it,^ as the infidel democratic spirit of the 
Revolution/ **The first burst of popular fury,'' says 
Alison, '* was followed by an ardent and universal pas- 
sion for arms."* The *' infernal energies of the destroy- 
ing principle " were to be manifested :* — that principle 
which, as the same writer elsewhere says, '^ not oceans 
of blood have yet washed away ; and which was destined 
to convulse the world." * 

> Thucydides, in his sketch of the outbreak of the democratic spirit at Corcyra, 
before referred to, uses the Apocalyptic word opyri (ra c9nf wpyiaOriaay) of the 
infuriate political passions and animosities of the antagonist factions ; Ol iitw sr 
rotovrau opyais cs oAAi^Ass cxpn^oyro' — awatZwtruf oprj/nis w^9pofi§poi, ili. 84, 
85, &c. • See Vol. i. p. 416. 

' " Never shall I think any country in Europe secure, whilst there is esta- 
blished in the very centre of it a state which is in reality a college of armed 
fenatics, for the propagation of the principles of assassination, rebellion, fraud. 

faction, impiety What if Mahomet had erected his fanatic standard for the 

destruction of the Christian religion in luce Asia" &c. Burke, iii. 337. I have 
already at p. 317 noticed other passages in which Burke makes the same compa- 
rison. It is a favourite with him. 

Let me, ere I close my references to this great writer, extract one other passage 
in^which he makes the Apocalyptic emblem of an ulcerated decomposing carcase 
the groundwork of another picture of this fanatic propagandism of the Revolu* 
tion :".... the regicides and robbers, that from the rotten carcase of their own 
murdered country have poured out innumerable swarms of the lowest and the 
most destructive of the classes of animated nature ; which, like columns oflocusts, 
have laid waste the foirest part of the world." Letter to a Noble Lord, iv. 344. 
♦ i. 58. » Burke, iv. 582. • i. 514. 
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THE SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH VIALS. 

^^ And the second Angel poured out his Vial upon 
the sea : and it became as the blood of a dead man. 
And every living soul died in the sea.-— And the third 
Angel poured out his Vial upon the rivers and fountains 
of waters : aad they became blood. And I heard the 
Angel of the waters say, Thou art righteous, O Lord, 
which art and wast, the Holy One, because thou hast 
judged thus : for they have shed the blood of saints and 
prophets ; and Thou hast given them blood to drink. 
And I heard [a voice from] the altar say. Even so. Lord 
God Almighty : true and righteous are thy judgments. 
—-And the fourth Angel poured out his Vial on the sun : 
and power was given him to scorch men with fire. And 
the men were scorched with great heat. And they blas- 
phemed the name of God, which hath power over these 
plagues ; and repented not to give him glory.*' — ^Apoc. 
xvi. 3—9. 

Here is described the outspreading of the evil, and of 
the mortality and destruction consequent thereon, to dif- 
ferent parts of Anti-Christendom. — And first, under the 
second Vialy to its sea. 

I. The SECOND Vial. 

^' And the second Angel poured out his Vial on the 
sea : and it became as the blood of a dead man : and 
every living soul died in the sea." 

The very parallel judgment of the second Trumpet 
on the western division of the old Roman earth was thus 
described. '' The second Angel sounded ; and as it were 
a great mountain burning with fire was cast into the 
sea : and the third part of the sea became blooo ; and 
the third part of the creatures which were in the sea and 
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had life died ; and the third part of the ships were de- 
stroyed." And we saw reason to interpret this of the 
destruction by bloody wars of the maritime provinces^ 
power, and commerce of Ronae : the agency being that of 
Genseric and his Vandals ; and the most characteristic 
feature of the vision the mxiritimepartSf noted as the local 
scene and subject of the judgment. In similar manner 
we seem bound to interpret the judgment of the second 
Vial, as a judgment (probably not unconnected with that 
of the first Vial) that would fall on and destroy the 
maritime power, commerce, and colonies of the countries 
of Papal Christendom : that is, of France, Spain, and 
Portugal ; these being the only Papal kingdoms to which 
such maritime colonies and power attached. And the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, so interpreted, stands con- 
spicuous in the history of the wars that arose out of the 
French Revolution. 

A twofold agency was made subservient, under the 
over-ruling of Divine Providence, to accomplish this : — 
first, that of the democratic revolutionary spirit of the first 
Vial, propagated, like a pestilence, across the sea into the 
French and Spanish colonies ;' secondly, that of the mari" 
time power of England^ long separated from the Papacy, 
though once the tenth part of its city, and now the bul- 
wark, not of Protestantism only, but almost of the very 
profession of Christianity itself. 

The^r^t agency began to act before the second. Its 
earliest scene of operation was the greatest and most 
flourishing of the French West Indian colonies, St, Do- 
mingo. On the news of the meeting and revolutionary 
proceedings of the National Assembly at Paris, the 
Frenchmen of that colony in similar revolutionary frenzy 
planted the tree of Liberty, convoked their National As- 
sembly,' and proclaimed equality and the rights of man : 
but, on the mulattoes and then the negro slaves (the 

* " As the volcanic shocks, which forty yean before destroyed Lisbon, ex- 
tended across the ocean as fur as Peru, so did the revolutionary spirit pass 
through the countries of the earth ; and at St. Domingo, in the West Indies, 
there were proceedings as tempestuous as at Paris." Barthe, p. 459. 

' This was in April 1790. 
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vast mass of the population') claiming their share in 
those rights, indignantly rejected the claim ; and had 
influence at home to procure the annulment of the cele- 
brated French decree of May 15, 1791, previously past 
in their favour, or at least in favour of the coloured 
population.^ Then began that dreadful civil and servile 
war of St. Domingo, which continued above twelve years, 
from 1792 to 1804 :— a war in which 60,000 blacks are 
said to have been slaughtered ; ^ but which ended in the 
utter defeat and expulsion of the French armies,^ the ex- 
termination of the white colonists,^ and establishment of 
the island in 1 804 as the independent Negro Republic 
of Hayti. 

Meanwhile the great naval war between France and 
£ngland was in progress ; which from its commence- 
ment in February 1793 lasted for above twenty years, 
with no intermission but that of the short and delusive 
peace of Amiens : in which war the maritime power of 
Great Britain was strengthened by the Almighty Pro- 
vidence that protected her to destroy everywhere the 

^ Said to have been sixteen times more numerous than the rest of the popu- 
lation. 

* It declared that all the people of colour, born of free parentt, in the colonies, 
should enjoy all the privileges of French citizens. — It was on this occasion that 
Bamave made the memorable exclamation : *' Perish the colonies rather than 
sacrifice our principles 1 " * 

' Dessalines, in his Proclamation of 1804, "asserted that in the inhuman 
massacres by the French, more than 60,000 of his brethren had been drowned, 
suffocated, hanged, and otherwise put to death." Quarterly Review, No. XLII. 

Among the murdered may be classed the celebrated litusaint VOuverture ; 
one who was, until the Revolution, a negro slave, then the victorious general of 
his countrymen, and example too, both to them and to the world, how the moral 
virtues, as well as intellectual talents, might adorn a black as fully as a white 
man. But in the acme of his glory and usefulness he was at last treacherously 
kidnapped by General Le Clerc, Bonaparte's brother-in-law, carried off to France, 
and left to die by a slow death in a wretched and damp French prison. 

* An English fleet co-operated with the blacks in the conclusion of the war. 
To them the French general Rochambeau capitulated with 8000 men, the rem- 
nant of the French army. 

' General Dessalines' Proclamation (see Note ' above) led to a general mas- 
sacre of the whites remaining in the island. 

* So M. de Levis. In the Quarterly Review, No XLII, in an article on the 
Past and Present Prospects of Uayti, this exclamation is attributed to Robespierre, 
But, besides the authority of M. de Levis, (Souvenirs et Portraits,) who re- 
proaches Bamave for it as a crime, the character of Bamave is one with which 
the reported saying suits well ; with that of Robespierre, 1 should think, not 
at all. 
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French ships, commerce, and smaller colonies ; including 
those of the fast and long^continued allies of the French, 
Holland and Spain. In the year 1793 the greater part 
of the French fleet at Toulon was destroyed by Lord 
Hood: ^ in June 1794 followed Lord Howe's great vic- 
tory over the French off Ushant : then the taking of 
Corsica, and nearly all the smaller Spanish and French 
West Indian Islands :* then, in 1795, Lord Bridport's 
naval victory,' and the capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope : * as also, soon after, of a French and Dutch fleet 
sent to retake it ; ^ then, in 1797, the victory over the 
Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and that of Camper- 
down over the Dutch :® then, in succession. Lord Nel- 
son's three mighty victories, — of the Nile in 1798, of 
Copenhagan in 1801,^ and, in 1805, of Trafalgar. — 
Altogether in this naval war, from its beginning in 1 793 
to its end in 1815, it appears from James' Naval His- 
tory that there were destroyed near 200 ships of the 
line, between 300 and 400 frigates, and an almost in- 
calculable number of smaller vessels of war and ships of 
commerce.® It is most truly stated by Dr. Keith, that 
the whole history of the world does not present such a 
period of naval war, destruction, and bloodshed.^ In 
the figurative language of prophecy, " The sea became 
as the blood of a dead man." 

Finally, after that all the ships of war and maritime 

» December 1793. * AU but Guadaloupe. » Off L'Orient. 

* By Admiral Mphinstone, Sept. 16, 1795. At the peace of Amiens it was 
given up, but taken again by a British fleet and army under Sir Home Popham. 

' By Admiral Lucas. 
' The one by Sir John Jervis, the other by Admiral Duncan. 

' A victory by which, — in conjunction with the sudden death of the Russian 
Emperor Paul,* and the succession to his throne of a man of the most opposite 
spirit, the Emperor Alexander, — ^the great northern confederacy against Eng- 
land's maritime supremacy was broken up ; and with it the hindrance to her 
continuing to fulfil her destined work (as I suppose) under this Vial. 

^ This total destruction of the French marine and commercial power is the 
more remarkable from the circumstance of Buonaparte's sense of its importance, 
and craving after " Ships, colonies, and commerce.** But all-powerful on land, 
where he had to fulfil prophecy, he was impotent in what prophecy denied him. 

' Signs of Times, ii. p. 124. His interpretation of this Vial, so far as it goes, 
agrees in what I have given. Only he scarcely adverts in it to the loss of the 
Papal colonies. He dwells all but exclusively on the revolutionary naval war. 

• He was strangled in a conspiracy of some of his nobles, after giving evidence 
of insanity. 
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commerce and power of the Papal nations on whom 
the judgments fell, had been swept from the sea by the 
English victories, and all their smaller colonies also reft 
from them> — the same revolutionary principle which 
had long previously introduced civil war and bloodshed 
into the great French colony of St, Domingo, was now 
the cause of similar civil wars, bloodshed, and separa- 
tion from the mother country, of the yet greater Spanish 
colonies in South America. The colonists there had 
read the works of the French philosphers and politi- 
cians;' and during the twelve years, from 1796 to 1808, 
of Spanish subjection to France,^ had become familiar 
with the French revolutionary doctrines. And thus 
when, on Napoleon's entrapping the King of Spain, and 
usurping the throne for his brother Joseph, the Spanish 
nation had risen, and the Cortes, assembled at Cadiz, had 
promulgated with their own authorization the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the people,^ — these colonists were the 
better prepared to claim their full share of the rights 
of citizens. And when the claim was rejected, — when 
the Cortes (like the French colonists of St. Domingo) 
had decreed that the slightest tinge of African blood 
should be a bar to participation in the rights of citizen- 
ship,^ and England's offer of mediation between Spain 
and her colonies had been rejected by the former,® — 
then in Mexico, and Venezuela, and Buenos Ayres, and 
Chili, and Peru, the flames of civil war broke out suc- 
cessively, and spread into an universal conflagration. 
The atrocities of that war are said by a writer in the 
Quarterly Review ® to have been unparalleled in the 
civil wars of ancient and modern times. Doubtless he 
must have forgotten Lyons andZ^i VendSey in so writing. 
Bloody, however, and full of horrors it was. Its re- 

' Quarterly Review, No XXXIV. p. 561 : an Artide which gives a brief sum* 
mary of the orig;in and earlier progress of the South American Revolutions. 

^ During this time they were virtually separated from Spain ; their commerce, 
and the intercourse with them, being only carried on by the intervention of neu- 
trals. This too was a helping preparatory cause to the revolution that com- 
pleted and perpetuated the separation. ' Ibid. 541. 

* Ibid. * Ibid. 551. • Ibid. 554. 
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suit was the independence of the insurgents, and anni- 
hilation of the provinces in the character of European 
colonies. — And the Brazils having been a little subse- 
quently, under the influence of the same revolutionary 
principles, though by a comparatively unsanguinary re- 
volution, separated from Portugal,* the prediction was 
fulfilled in a manner the most complete and remarkable, 
with respect to these greater colonies of Papal Europe, 
as well as in regard of the lesser before spoken of, 
*' And every living soul died in the sea.'* * 

So was judgment accomplished on both colonizers, 
colonists, and natives ; — all participators alike in the 
great heresy of Antichrist.' And, as regards the colo- 
nizing European countries, may we not in their losses 
and their sufferings in these civil wars, discern the action 
of something like retributive justice, for their cruelties 
both to the native Indians and the imported negroes ? 
Justice, divine justice, may wait long : but on iniquitous 
nations, as well as individuals, it seldom fails to strike 
hard at the last. 

II. The Third Vial. 

*' And the third Angel poured out his Vial on the 
rivers and fountains of the waters: and they; became 
blood. And I heard the Angel of the waters say, Thou 



^ After Don Pedro's leaving it for Portugal in 1821 . 

^ On this explanation of the term, as signifying the annihilation of the pro- 
vinces in their character of European colonies, it may be well for us to remember 
the parallel language of the sixth Trumpet, " By these were the third of men 
killed," said of the political subversion of the Greek third of the old ^ Roman 
Empire, when conquered by the Turks ; as well as that respecting the African 
province and Mediterranean islands, when conquered by Genseric, "The creatures 
which were in the sea, and had life, <Ued" according to the prophecy of the 
second Trumpet. Barnave's saying (before quoted), " PerUhthe colonies rather 
than sacrifice our principles," is a familiar example of the same figure. 

* The outburst of atheism, at the commencement of the French Revolution, 
must not be supposed to have withdrawn France from the character of " worship- 
ping the Beast's image and bearing its mark," specified as thatof the nations judged 
under the firat Vial. This was but a three years' paroxysm of national wicked- 
ness and insanity. In May 1796 permission was given by the Directory to 
practise again the Christian, and especially the Romish Christian worship : and 
soon after Buonaparte's attaining to the first consulship, he formed, in 1801, a 
Concordat vinth the Pope ; the firat article in which runs tiius ; " The Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic religion is the religion of the great majority of Frenchmen." 
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art righteous, O Lord, which art, and which wast, the 
Holy One,* because thou hast judged thus : for they 
have shed the blood of saints and prophets ; and thou 
hast given them blood to drink ; for they are worthy. 
And I heard [another Angel from ^] the altar saying. 
Even so, Lord God Almighty ; true and righteous are 
thy judgments." 

The parallel judgment of the third Trumpet on the 
old Western Roman Empire is thus expressed. ** And 
the third Angel sounded: and there fell a great star from 
heaven, burning as it were a lamp ; and it fell upon the 
third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters : 
and the name of the star is called Wormwood : and the 
third part of the waters became wormwood ; and many 
men died of the waters because they were made bitter." 
And we saw reason to interpret the predicted judgment 
of the Hun Attila, with his desolating power, fixing 
himself first on the middle Danube^ one of the two 
frontier rivers of the Western third of the Roman earth : 
then afterwards falling on the Rhine^ and then on the 
Alpine streams that feed the Po ; and, in all the three 
cases, causing the bitterness of distress, famine, pesti- 
lence, and death, to those who drank of the waters ; that 
is, to the inhabitants of the Roman provinces watered 
by those streams : ^ the most marked characteristic of 
this Trumpet being the frontier Rhenane river and valley 
of the Po, figured as the local scene and subject of the 
judgment. — In the present instance, since the local scene 
of judgment is similarly " the rivers (not the one-third^ 
for reasons already given)^ and the fountains of the 
waters ^^^ we seem bound by the law of parallelism to 



' Both Scholz and Griesbach read i ootos, for the receiyed koi 6 mroiuvot, 
^ Scholz and Griesbach omit this : reading, Hicava rs Bwrtarnpiov Kryotnos' in 
place of, HKovaa oAXov tic rov Bwriarnptov Ktyorror — Compare the address by 
the prophet from Judah to the altar at Bethel, 1 Kings xiii. 2: as if itself animate, 
and sympathizing with those that sacrificed on it. 

■ See my Vol. i. p. 358~Sigonius, after saying, "All was flight, depopula- 
tion, slaughter, slavery, burning, and despair, from the Alps to the Appenines," 
on Attila's falling on Lombardy, adds ; " Attila was preparing to go to Rome ; 
but a peace was purchased : " a circumstance that we may note afterwards, as 
another parallelism to the course of Buonaparte. * p. 306 supri. 
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interpret ih^ former of the two great frontier rivers of 
Papal Christendom, the Rhine and Upper Danube ; the 
latter of the Po and its Alpine tributaries. And, taking 
into consideration the sequence of this third Vial on 
that which precedes it, and supposing our historical 
interpretation of that former Vial correct, the inference 
follows, that after the commencement of the judgment 
of blood on the maritime power and maritime colonies 
of France and other European kingdoms, a judgment of 
war and bloodshed would begin to be poured out on the 
countries watered by the Rhine and the Danube^ and on 
the sub-Alpine provinces also of Piedmont and Lorn- 
bardy. Nor, on consulting the chronicle of the French 
revolutionary wars, shall we fail of discerning the 
fulfilment of the prediction : and this as distinctly 
and remarkably as of the prefiguration of the former 
Vial. 

It was in April 1 792 that war was declared by the 
French National Assembly against the German Emperor ; 
in the September following against the King of Sardi- 
nia : and, ere the close of that year, it resulted that 
both the Rhine began to be notable as one fateful scene 
of the outpouring of this Vial of blood ; and that advance 
was made by the French towards a second scene des- 
tined to suffer under it, the Alpine streams of Piedmont 
and Lombardy. We read in the annals of that year of 
the French and Austrian armies conflicting at Mentz, 
and Worms, and Spires, all situated on the middle 
Rhine, the very towns that Attila long before desolated ; 
of other armies conflicting in the Austrian Netherlands 
watered by the Meuse, the last tributary of the lower 
Rhine ; ' and also of a third French army advancing into 
Savoy, as far as the foot of the Piedmontese Alpine 
frontier ; — the infection of the Republican democratic 
spirit having every where, — from Holland in the North 
to Sardinia and Italy in the South, — prepared for, and 
facilitated, the progress of French invasion. In 1793 

^ The Waal, which it joins near its moutti at Gorcum, is the larger branch of 
the river in the Rhenish Delta. 
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and 1794 the scene of war and bloodshed was still the 
same. The French army of the Meuse, at first un* 
successful, soon recovered its ground ; and, driving the 
allies out of Flanders, advanced into Holland : uniting it 
thenceforward with France ; and constituting it, like the 
latter, as a democracy. In like manner the army of the 
middle Rhine^ at first driven back across the river, re- 
turned and repulsed the allies beyond it, in battles of 
tremendous bloodshed. In 1795, again, the carnage was 
renewed, with various success, on the middle Rhine and 
its tributaries ; from Luxembourg to Mentz and Man- 
heim : and yet again in 1796. — On quitting its valley, 
and advancing from Dusseldorf and Treves towards Nu<^ 
remberg and Ingolstadt on the Danube^ as a common 
centre, the armies of Jourdan and Moreau were driven 
back to the Rhine by the Austrian Archduke Charles : 
the time having not yet come for the effusion of the Vial 
on the Danube. — But the Alpine springs of water vcere 
even now to experience its bitterness. The year that 
we speak of is ever memorable in history, as that of the 
first Italian campaign of Buonaparte against the allied 
Sardinians and Austrians. Its course is to be traced 
from Alpine river to river, along the whole of the north 
of Italy, from Coni on the Stura to Venice. In the 
progress of the contest, every river was made a position 
and battle-field : — during the command of the Austrian 
general Beaulieu^ the Bormida, the Tanaro, the Adda 
with its bridge of Lodi, and Mincio flowing through 
the Lake of Garda to the Mantuan fortress ; then, (the 
veteran Wurmser having superseded Beaulieu,) the Adige 
and the Brenta ; then, on Alvinzi assuming the com- 
mand, the Adige and Mincio again, at Areola and Ri- 
voli ; then, after the Archduke Charles had advanced 
to the succour of his countrymen, the Tagliamento and 
Alpine streams of Carinthia. — Who can estimate the 
carnage ? The Alpine fountains of water were indeed 
turned into blood. — At length in 1797, after Venice 
itself, at the mouth of the Brenta, had felt the sprink- 
ling of the Vial, and shuddered under the terrible menace 
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of the conqueror, *' I will prove an Attila to Venice," — 
after the Archduke had been again routed in the Ca- 
rinthian Alpine defiles, and in central Germany too the 
Austrians had been cotemporarily defeated, and driven by 
Moreau and Hoche from Coblentz and Strasburg on the 
Rhine to Franckfort, — resistance was suspended, and sub- 
mission made by Austria. And so the treaty of Campo 
Formio was concluded ; by which the whole Valley of 
the Rhine, the one local scene of this Apocalyptic Vial, 
— from its source in Switzerland ^ to its mouth in Hol- 
land,^ — together with the Austrian Netherlands and 
Palatinate on one side of its central stream, and Wur- 
teroberg, Bavaria, Baden, Westphalia on the other, now 
united as the Confederation of the Rhine, was all ceded 
or virtually subjected to France ; and also Piedmont and 
Lombardy, the country noted as another local scene of 
this Vial, being that of the Alpine fountains of waters. 
Bnt the Vial had not yet exhausted itself. In the year 
1799, on war recommencing, the fountains of waters 
became the scene of the celebrated Italian campaign of 
Suwarrow: and they were again, stream after stream, 
turned into blood ; as the French were repulsed along 
the whole line of their former victorious progress, from 
Verona and Mantua to the Maritime Alps and Western 
sources of the Po. And again, in 1800, they were made 
the scene of Buonaparte's second Italian campaign ; a 
campaign memorable by the passage of the St. Bernard, 
and decisive and terrible battle of Marengo. — More- 
over the Danube, the other great frontier river of the 
old Roman world and Papal Christendom, began now 
to feel also the outpouring of the Vial, The war was 
directed by Moreau to Ulm, the first great fortress on 
the Upper Danube ; and thence, still by the line of the 
Danube, to Ingolstadt : — until at length, in the winter 
following, the victory of Hohenlinden on the Isen, one 
of its tributaries, having decided the German campaign, 
and Moreau advancing down the Danube towards Vi- 

* Now the Helvetio Republic under French protection. 
^ Now the Dutch Republic, also under French protection. 
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enna, peace was again sued for by Austria, and for three 
years re-established. — Nor was it broken by the war of 
the third German coalition in 1805, except to bring 
down the residue of the Vial of wrath on the same feted 
river and the countries watered by it. The campaign of 
Napoleon is traced along the Danube, fromUlm and In- 
golstadt down to Vienna, and the old adjacent camp of 
Attila. And, the German Emperor having been forced 
to retire northward from his capital, the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, a town on the Littawa, one of the tributaries of 
the same great German river, ended the war, and broke 
the power of Austria. 

So had the Apocalyptic Vial now been felt in the whole 
range of scene allotted it: — as on the Rhine and Alpine 
fountains of water, so also on the line of the Danube. 
Indeed it had so made itself to be felt, as to warrant the 
bold assertion, that in the whole history of European 
wars, — ^from the first rise of the ten Papal kingdoms in 
the sixth century even to the present time, — there is not 
recorded any one war in which these three valleys of 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Po, had such a Vial of 
wrath, or anything like it, poured out upon them. 

But what the reason for judgments so terrible? 
Amidst many national sins that doubtless concurred to 
evoke them, there was one thus declared to St. John in 
the verses following: *' And I heard the Angel of the 
waters say ; Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art and 
wast, the Holy One, because thou hast judged thus : for 
they have shed the blood of saints and prophets and 
thou hast given them blood to drink ; for they are wor- 
thy. And I heard a voice from the altar ^ say ; Even 
so. Lord God Almighty; true and righteous are thy 
judgments." — It does not need that we here enter on the 
question suggested by this mention of '' the Angel of the 
waters,'' whether there be attached in God's providential 
government particular angelic agencies to particular 

^ LitenOly, " I heud the altar say ;" if we adopt Griesbach's reading. See 
p. 333, Note *. 

VOL. III. Z 
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countries and localities. Direct Scripture proof seems 
wanting on the point.^ And certainly we shall not be 
warranted in inferring it from the figures of a symbolic 
vision, like that before us. On the main point, however, 
set forth in the prophetic intimation, we cannot mistake; 
viz, on the fact of the judgments of the third Vial being 
a righteous retribution from God on the countries and 
nations judged, for murders previously committed by 
them on his saints and prophets. And the applicability 
of this ground for judgment to the nations that I have 
supposed intended in the prophecy, — the Piedmontese 
and Austrians and French, — is notorious. The cruelties 
of the French against the associated Waldenses and Al- 
bigenses before the Reformation, and the Hugonots and 
Calvinists after it, — of the Piedmontese and their ruling 
Princes of Savop against the Waldenses of Piedmont 
in every century from the 13th to the 18th, and of the 
House of Austria against both the Waldenses, the Hnasr 
ites, and afterwards the Lutherans, in Lombardy, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, the Netherlands, and other of its pro- 
vinces, have been already briefly sketched in this Com- 
mentary.^ Indeed in the vallies of the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Po, there are but few of the localities 
famed as scenes of carnage and bloodshed in these wars 
of the Revolution, which may not have other and holier 
recollections associated with them, in the mind of the 
Christian traveller, as scenes of the martyrdom or the 
sufferings of witnesses for the Lord Jesus.^ Which 

' The passage, " But the Prince of the kingdom of Persia vithstood me," in 
Dan. X. 13, has by some been understood of an Angel specially watching the 
affairs of that nation. But this exposition has been questioned, and is no doubt 
questionable. Our Lord's statement, " Their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father." (Matt, xviii. 10,) only intimates the fkct of particular angels 
watching over particular individuait, if of the children of God. 

^ See the references p. 321 Note '. — I have ascribed the martyrdoms of Lu- 
therans in the Netherlands to the House of Austria, because of Charles V having 
begun them, and Philip his son, who continued them with atrocities greatly in- 
crnsed, having inherited the principality not in quality of King o/Spain^ but as 
the scion of the Austrian family. 

> Besides the local association, on almost a national scale, of the Netherknda 
with the martyrdoms of Lutheran confessors, of Bohemia with those of the 
Hussites, and Piedmont of the earlier Waldenses, we should remember that in 
the thirty years' war, consequent on the German Emperor's Restitution Edict, 
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being the case, and the apparently retributive character 
of these German wars of the Revolution, such that the 
secular historian cannot refrain from remarking it/ we 
can surely scarce err in regarding these cruelties to 
Christ's saints in centuries preceding, as (in part at 
least) the cause of the retribution, agreeably with God's 
frequent method of deferring judgment for sin to a later 
generation;^ and consequently the coincidence between 
the prophecy and the history, in this respect, as well as 
others, complete. 

Let me just remark, ere concluding my exposition of 
this Vial, on the appropriatenesss of those appellatives 
of God used by the Angel of the waters, '.' Thau that 
art and wust^ the Holy oneJ"^ As the eternal One^ God 
could not forget, though He might seem to have for- 
gotten, the cries from the scenes of martyrdom that 
rose up before Him.' As the Holy One^ his judgment 
against the impenitent perpetrators of the murders of 
his saints could not but issue. — ^Also, with regard to the 
answering voice from the altar j let me suggest two not 
unimportant points indi<&ted by it : ^rst^ that in the 
Apocalyptic imagery the great sacrificial altar remained 
still, as at the beginning, on the scene before St. John :^ 
secondly, that the prophets and saints referred to by. the 

Moram, Austria, Carinthia, and Hungary, were scenes of atrocious persecution 
against the faithful Protestants. So Mosheim observes : " For ten years, (from 
1655,) both LotfaeruiB and CsNinists were involved in an uninterrupted series of 
the most cruel calamities and vexations. The injuries and insults they suffered 
are not to be told." See also Ranke, Book VII. ii. iii, and Bicheno on the Des- 
tiny of the German Empire ; who elsewhere (Signs of Times, 42, 46) not with- 
out reason, calls it " the bloody House of Austria." It will be interesting also 
to recollect the memorable murders of Huss and Jerome on the Upper Rhine by 
the Lake of OmgUmee, occupied in 1799 by Massena,— the imperial sentence of 
death passed against Luther in the Diet of /fbrnif on the BAiddle Rhine, — and 
the persecuting part acted against the Lutherans by the Archbishops of Mayence 
and Cohgne, under sanction of the Empire. 

* Alison, after describing the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, observes ; " The 
impartial justice of Providence apparenUy made that terrific period the m«aas of 
panishing the national sins of both the contending parties." 

' Matt, xxiii. 35 ; " That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth ; fh>m the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zecharias the 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily aU 
tiiesc things shall come upon this generation." 

> So at p. 302 previous. ^ See Vol. i. pp. 96, 183. 

Z 2 
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voice, as murdered by the people and princes of Rome 
Papal judged under this Vied, were thereby recognized 
as fellow-martyrs, associated in spirit as in place, with 
the sotds previously gathered under the same altar from 
the persecutions of Rome Pajjan, and depicted in the 
fifth Seal ; indeed as the very brethren there and then 
prophesied of, as confessors afterwards to come, that 
were to fill up the number of martyrs before the time of 
final vengeance.^ — Besides which, it furnishes a connect- 
ing link between that early notice of Christ's martyred 
confessors in their intermediate state of hopeful waiting 
after death, and the concluding notice in Apocalypse 
XX. 4^ of their millennial enthronization with Christ 
and reward. And perhaps too it might indicate, con- 
junctively with other tokens, that the time of that desired 
consummation was not so very far o£F. For, judging 
from the analogy of the voice in the fifth Seal, this 
second voice from the altar might be conjectured not 
to issue till the second series of martyrs was completed, 
or near completion : after which, the reward could not 
long tarry. 

III. The Fourth Vial. 

** And the fourth Angel poured out his Vial upon the 
sun. And power was given unto him to scorch men 
with fire. And the men were scorched with great heat. 
— And they blasphemed the name of God which hath 
power over these plagues. And they repented not to 
give Him glory." 

I again resort to the parallel judgment of the fourth 

* I sutgoin the passaiie, with a view to its comparison with the one now under 
consideration. " And when he had opened the fifth Seal, I saw under the altar 
the souls of them that had been slain for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held. And they cried with a loud voice, and said ; How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth. And it was said unto them that they should rest yet for a 
little season ; until their feUow-tervants also and breHtreu, thai should be killed 
tu they were, should be fulfilled." Apoc. vi. 9 — U. 

* " I saw thrones ; and they sate on them : and judgment was given to them : 
•— «nd I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus and 
for the word of God ; and them which had'not worshipped the Beast, neither hia 
image :— and they lived and reigned vrith Christ a thousand years." 
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Trumpet^ as a guide to the significancy of this of the 
fourth ViaL The which earlier prophecy was as follows. 
*' And the fourth Angel sounded : and the third part of 
the sun was smitten, and the third part of the moon, 
and the third part of the stars ; so as the third part of 
them was darkened, and the day shone not for a third 
part of it, and the night likewise." And I showed its 
fulfilment in the circumstance of Augustulus, the Empe- 
ror of the Western third of the old Roman Empire, and 
thus the third of the sun in its symbolic firmament, 
being forced by Odoacer the Herulian to abdicate his 
sovereignty ; — an abdication followed by the extinction 
of the subordinate Roman authorities. It results, as an 
inference^ that there was predicted in the Vial before us 
the darkening, partially or entirely,^ either of that power 
among the ten Papal kingdoms that might be considered 
as most properly the sun in the symbolic firmament of 
Papal Christendom, that is, of the Oerman Emperor; or 
perhaps of the sovereigns of these Papal kingdoms, more 
in the general : and this as a sequel chronologically to 
the judgments foreshown under the former Vial. 

And to see its accomplishment in the wars of the 
French Revolution, (not to speak of the earlier and more 
partial sprinkling of the Vial, when the lights of the 
Dutch Stadtholder and King of Sardinia were in 1794 
and 1796 extinguished, just after the earliest sprinkling 
of the third Vial on the rivers of Papal Christendom, — I 
say to see its full accomplishment,) we have only to pro- 
ceed in due course with the history. In 1806, the year 
after the battle of Austerlitz, we read of the renunciation 
by the German Emperor, on Napoleon's requirement, 
(just as by Augustulus on Odoacer's order,) of his title 
of Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and of Germany. 
So the Holy Roman Empire, as it was called, having 
lasted 1000 years from the time of Charlemagne, was 
declared to be no more, and the imperial sun of Papal 

> There is no such absolute specification of the day not tkining, as in the 
4th Trumpet-Tision ; and thii» the supposition of a partial obscuration ia here 
admissible. 
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Christendom darkened : the Emperor Francis retaining 
the title of Emperor simply as sovereign of bis hereditary 
Austrian dominions. For it is to be understood that this 
was not a mere dropping of an empty name of supreme 
Majesty. By the stipulations of the treaty of Presburg, 
and formation of the Confederation of the Rhinef — a 
Confederation chiefly constituted of the Dukes of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, under the Protectorate of France, — 
the old Germanic imperial constitution was revolution- 
ized, and these princes made altogether independent of 
the Germanic emperor. In effect they were at the same 
time made kingSy vcissal kings of France^ not of Ger- 
many. — And so began the king-making by Napoleon, 
whereby, within two short years after, most of the other 
once independent sovereignties of Western Europe were 
revolutionized, and their light eclipsed in the political 
heaven. First, the power of Prussia (of Prussia nomi- 
nally Protestant, but long since imbued with French in- 
fidelity and German neology^) was utterly overthrown 
in the fatal battles of Auerstadt and Jena,^ and its king 
shorn of half his dominions ; — then the Saxon Elector^ 
aggrandized with Prussian territory, mhAeKing of Saxony 
by Napoleon ; — then his own brother Jerome, similarly 
aggrandized^ constituted King of Westphalia^ another 
brother (Louis) King of Holland, another (Joseph) King 
of Spain and Portugal, and his general Murat, King of 
Naples. Never before had there been such a subversion 
of old dynasties, and change to new ones, in the history 
of modern Europe : never, — to use the symbolic phrase- 
ology of Scripture prophecy, — such a darkening of the 
sun, and shaking of the powers of heaven, in the politi- 
cal firmament,' — All this was in the years 1806, 1807, 
1808. And when in 1809 the Austrian Emperor made 

> See p. 269 suprk. * Oct. 14, 1806. 

> Matt. xxiv. 29 ; "After the ^bulation of those days the sun shall be daric- 
ened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the powers of the heaven shall 
be shaken." — In Owen's History of the Bible Society, i. 371, on the year 1808- 
1 809, the above passage is thus referred to. " This year presented at its open- 
ing a gloomy aspect. The distress and perplexity of the European nations were 
extreme. The jtowert of heaven appeared literally to be shaken ; and the hearts 
of men were every where failing for fear." 
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another desperate effort to emancipate both himself and 
the other European sovereignties, and effect for them 
emergence from eclipse into their former independence 
and power, the battles of Eckmuhl and of Wagram^ 
turned his hopes into despair : and (somewhat as in the 
case of the betrothment to the Goth Astulphus of the 
Roman Princess Placidia) he only purchased peace by 
giving his own daughter, the Archduchess Maria Louisa, 
in marriage to the oppressor ; and with her an implied 
acquiescence in, and sanction to, his usurpations and 
tyranny. 

It is added, *' And power was given him to scorch 
men with fire ; and the men were scorched with great 
heat" It is evidently to the Angel that poured out the 
Vial that this power belonged.^ But, just as in the 
case of the Angel Abaddon that conducted the locust- 
plague of the fifth Trumpet,' so here too we may sup- 
pose a visible and earthly agency operating, under the 
invisible angelic agency, to execute the judgment of the 
Vial. And certainly such an agent was Napoleon. — " It 
was given him to scorch the men withjire.^* It Is sug- 
gested by Dr. Keith that there may be an allusion in this 
expression to the artillery used by the French Emperor, 
to an extent beyond all former example in military 
annals, as the great arm of his victories. Nor is he un- 
warranted in this supposition by the analogy of prophecy. 
If the fire noted under the sixth Trumpet, as that by 
which the Greek Empire was to fall, was literally the 



' The war was declared by Austria, April 6, 1809 ; the battle of Eckmuhl was 
fought April 22, of Wagram July 5. Between them occurred the battles of As- 
pero and EssUng, which were favourable to the Austrians, on May 21, 22. 

' The nrn is surely the recipient and sufferer, under the Vial poured out upon 
it, precisely as the earth, tea, and rivere, under the Vials poured on them :— just 
too as the tun was described as the object of judgment in the fourth Trumpet. 
It seems to me quite extraordinary that commentators should so generally have 
been drawn aside, from what both the figure itself of receiving a vial of wrath 
poured on it, and the analogy of every parallel without exception, show to be 
the true meaning : and that, simply in consequence of tcurchinff heai, an effect 
of the Uterai sun, being the result of the Vial, they should have supposed the 
9lfmbolie tun of this vision, and not the outpouring angel, to be the agent that 
caused it. • See Vol. i. pp. 427, 429. 
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fire of artillery,* why not the same here? But the ful- 
filment of the expression, taken in its common figura- 
live sense of fiery affliction and suffering, is equally dear 
in the history of the wars and conquests of Napoleon. 
Even in regard of the French themsdves, all victorious 
as their armies generally were, the amount of suffering 
that they had to undergo from the combined r^ours of 
taxation and the conscriptioo,' and the reckless mode 
too of his making war, — without magazines, often with- 
out hospitals, to live by plunder, and be murdered in 
detail as plunderers, — ^has probably been seldom paral- 
leled.' But what of the countries conquered by them ; 
both during the progress of war, and under the oppres- 

* See Vol. i. pp. 483. — ^Dr. Keith has made the remark that Napoleon began 
Kfe as an ar/tlfery officer; and came fint into notice and power by his eilbctive 
use of artillery against the insurgent populace of Paris, and in defence of the 
Convention, July 1797. 

^ So Sir Walter Scott on the Conscription : " He drained the Tery life-bkx)d 
of the people intrusted to his charge, not for the defence of their 5wn country, 
but to extend the ravages of war to distant and unoffending regions. No dis- 
tinction was made between the married man and single member of a numerous 
lineage. The son of the widow, the child of the decrepid and helpless, had no 
right to claim exemption. Three sons might be carried off in three successive 
years from the same desolated parents. Many jroung men weU educated, and of 
respectable families, were torn from all their more propitious prospects, to bear 
the life and die the death of common soldiers. The brand, the pillory, or the 
galleys, awaited the magistrate himself, if he were found to ftivonr any individual 
on whom the law of Conscription had daims. Refractory conscripts were 
treated like convicts of the most infamous description. Clothed in a dress of 
in£amy, loaded with chains, and dragging weights attached to them, they were 
condemned like galley-slaves to work on the public fortifications. But the most 
horrible part of the finte of the conscript was^ that it was determined for life." 
Life of Napoleon,. Vol. vi. p. 107 : quoted by Keith, ii. 199. 

Alison in his xth Volume states that the conscriptions in France, from 1793 
to 1813, amounted to 4,103^000 men. 

3 « f lie French army was poured into some foreign country by forced marches, 
without any previous arrangement of stores or magazines for their maintenance ; 
and vrith the purpose of maintaining them solely at the expense of the inhabit- 
ants. This species of vrar was carried on at the least possible expense to his 
treasury ; but at the greatest possible expenditure of human life, and the incal- 
culable increase of human misery.'* " The officers gave the soldiers authority to 
receive supplies by la maraude, plunder. — ^In marching through a thinly-peopled 
country the soldiers became irritated at the danger they incurred in collecting 
provisions. Relentless and reckless, besides indulging in every species of vio- 
lence, they increased their own distresses by destroying what they could not use. 
Fanrine and sickness vi^re not long in visiting an army which traversed by forced 
marches a country exhausted of provisions. As the French columns straggled 
on, without hospitals and without magazines, every straggler who could not re- 
gain his ranks fell a victim to the vengeance of an incensed peasantry. In this 
manner the French army suffered woes, which till these tremendous wars had 
never been the lot of troops in hostilities between civilized natious." Ibid. 113; 
quoted by Keith, 202. 
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sions that followed it ? I subjoin, as specimenSi a few 
extracts from testimonies fresh written from the scenes 
of suffering.^ And certainly, after reading them, we shall 
be the better able to appreciate the point and truth of 
the observation made by Napoleon's own secretary 
Bourrienne, in regard of these transactions : *' When, 
at a distance from the theatre of glory, ^e see but the 
melancholy results which have been produced, the genius 
of conquest can only be regarded as the genius of destruc- 
tion.^' — ** It was given him to scorch men with fire. 
And they were scorched with great heat." 

It is added of the men thus scorched with great heat, 
that '* they Uasphemed the name of God, who had power 
over these plagues, and repented not to give Him glory." 

> As a spedmen of the miffermgi of Den on the actual scene of war, the fol- 
lowing extracts may suffice. They are borrowed by Mr. Cuninghame (p. 281) 
from official Reports, published by a committee in London, dcMriptive of the 
calamities consequent on a later campaign (that of Ldpsic) in 1813. 

" We have before our eyes (i. e. in Leipsic) many thousands of the a^acent 
villages and hamlets, — ^landed proprietors, fanners, ecclesiastics, schoolmasters, 
and aitiaans of every description,, — who were some weelu since in drcumstancea 
more or less easy, — ^but now without a home, stripped of their all, and with 
their ftmilies perishing of hunger. All around is one wide waste. The nume- 
rous villages and hamlets are almost all entirely or partially reduced to ashes." 
" The destruction and distress which marked the countries through which the 
French army fled fh>m the bloody fields of Leipsic were altogether indescribable. 
Dead bodies covered the roads. Half-consumed French soldiers were found in 
the villages destroyed by the flames. Whole districts were depopulated by 
disease. For a month after the retreat no human being, no domestic animaC 
no poultry, nay, not even a sparrow was to be met with : only ravens in abun- 
dance feeding on corpses." 

" On the borders of Silesia seventy villages have been almost entirely destroyed. 
—In Upper Lusatia the whole tract between Bautzen and Galitz, which has been 
repeatedly traversed by the marches and countermarches of the armies', is re«- 
duced to a desert. 

" At Hamburgh 50,000 inhabitants, or perhaps 70,000, have left, and in part 
been driven fh>m, their homes ; destitute of all means, and starring for want of 
the common necessaries of life. — ^From the hospitals and infirmaries old and 
weak persons were driven in herds. Some, exposed half naked to a cold of 19®, 
turned mad." 

I conceive that this is but a fair spedmen of the miseries experienced in every 
country of Papal Europe, as it became in turns the scene of waifare.— Simihr 
descriptions appear in the extracts given by the London Committee for the relief 
of the distressed Germans in 1806. See Christian Obaerver, vol. v. pp. 67, 381. 
Add, as a spedmen of the miseries of eitiei betieged, the case of OetUa, so* elo- 
quently touched on by Dr. Arnold in his Lectures- on Modem History, p. 218. 

Both Mr. Cuninghame and Dr. Kdth also note, in illustration of the great 
heat with which the men were scorched under the vial, the exorbitant requisi- 
tions imposed on every dty and town, upon the French occupying it. 
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As a later notice to much the same effect, — which, 
though primarily referring to Rome, involves in its in- 
culpatory statement the Papal European kingdoms also, 
— will call for illustration under the next Vial, the pre- 
sent may be passed over more cursorily. Suffice it 
therefore to say that during the fearful period already 
past in review, from 1789 to 1809, — i. e. from the first 
outbreak of the revolutionary venom in France to the 
final prostration of the German Empire in opposing it, 
no evidence appeared of these judgments having been 
effective for their intended purpose, no case of the suf- 
fering nations renouncing the Papal apostacy for a purer 
faith, and turning, like some at the Reformation,^ to the 
God that smote them. France, wearied with the ab- 
surdity and impolicy of its national atheism^ had indeed 
abandoned it ; for the profession however, not of a true 
scriptural faith, but again of Popery : — and this chiefly 
as a principle of tranquillization and control to weaker 
minds, — the women, the children, and the superstitious; 
while all the energy of the nation, especially at home in 
the capital, and among the soldiery abroad, continued 
leavened with the old infidelity. There had been no 
repenting in France to give God glory. The same was 
substantially the case in Italy, Germany, Spain, Portu- 
gal ; — the Romish superstition being professed nation- 
ally, the French infidelity cherished in the heart : and 
together with it, instead of humiliation under God's 
judgments, a bitter blaspheming rebelliousness of spirit 
against Him who sent them.^ — But on this subject I 
shall not now enlarge ; as the notice is renewed, and 
will better come before us for consideration under the 
next Vial. 

J "And they gave glory to the God of heaven." Apoc. xi. 13. See Vol. ii. p.425. 

' Dr. Keith has cited the hlaspheming death of one of the most eminent of 
the French generate, Marshal Lasnes, Duke of Montebello, as characteristic of 
the conflicting armies and of the times. When mortally wounded at the batUe 
of Aspem, " he bkuphemed heaven ami earth" it is recorded, " that he should 
be denied to see the end of the campaign." — Signs of the Times, ii. 226. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE FIFTH VIAL ; OR JUDGMENT BBOUN AND PBO- 

GEBSSING ON THE POPEDOM. 

'^ And the fifth Angel poured out his Vial upon the 
throne of the Beast: and his kingdom was darkened. 
And they goawed their tongues from the pain.''^ — Apoc. 
xvi. 10. 

We have here predicted the outpouring of a Vial of 
judgment on the Beasfs throne and kingdom^ consecutive 
on that of the former Vial ; after which a notice follows 
of lis inefectiveness to produce repentance. It is the first 
of these statements only that I purpose now considering. 
The second, as just before observed, I reserve for the 
next Chapter. 

Now as to the locality on which this Vial was to be 
poured out, there cannot, I conceive, be a doubt. The 
throne^ or seat of the Beast, was the same as that of the 
seven-headed Dragon, representing the Roman Pagan 
power before him : for it is said, '* The Dragon gave 
him (the Beast) his throne and power," &c.' It was the 
throne of the seven hiils, the See of Rome.' — And pre- 
cisely in accordance with the prediction of the text, 
thus interpreted, we find that immediately after the battle 
of Wagram in 1809, and re-subjection of Austria, — the 
closing historic fact noted in my exposition of the /our*A 
Vial J — there were issued by Napoleon the two celebrated 
Decrees of Schoenbrunn and Vienna, (Decrees to which 
I shall again advert ere concluding this Chapter,) whereby 
the Pope*s temporal authority over the Roman State was 

^ «Ycr«ro tcKormfMni. ' Apoc. xiii. 2. 

> Already in the end of the 4th Century, the €pi$copal tee, or ieaS, was deno- 
minated a lArotM. So Sozomen, 49. 'O w Arrtox**^ 9po¥ot n|s f«iAj|iriaf 
•vx«A«M* The patriarchal see, or throne, of Antioch was vacant. 
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abolished^ and Rome itself incorporated with France, as 
the second city of its empire. 

But this in truth was only the consummation of in- 
suits and injuries, heaped by the French on the Papal 
power from almost the very commencement of their 
Revolution. I have had occasion to glance at this fact, 
and cursorily to illustrate it, more than once in the 
general historical sketches given in my Chapter Hi. pre- 
ceding. But it becomes a necessary part of my duty to 
set it forth more distinctly and fiilly in the present 
Chapter. For the solution of the great question of the 
termination of the 1260 years of prophecy is involved in 
it. If, as I have supposed in common with many other 
interpreters, the 1260 predicted year-days of Papal 
supremacy began primarily with the quaternion of years, 
from 629 to 533, that witnessed the promulgation of 
the Popedom-favoring Justinian Code,^ then ought the 
quaternion of years 1260 years after, — that is, from 
1789 to 1793, the opening epoch of the Revolution," — 
to be marked, as the primary end of the 1260 years, by 
some deadly blow at the Papal supremacy ; — then Da- 
niel's prophecy (of the *^ taking away of dominion from 
it, to consume and to destroy it unto the end,**' to have 
had coincidently a commencement of accomplishment ; 
—and the Papal kingdoms, that answered to the ten 
horns of the Beast, to have also then begun, agreeably 
with another well-accordant but more specific Apocalyp- 
tic prediction,^ to tear the great harlot-church, and de- 

' See suprk, pp. 136, 248. 

* So Alison in his Preface. He notes foar epochs in European history as 
connected with the French Revolution : 1st, from the meeting of the States 
General in 1769 to the establishment of a Republic, and murder of the king, 
in 1793:— 2nd, from 1793 to 1795; including the s^fe of the Girondists and 
Jacobins, and the Reign of Tenor, until the suppression of the levoh of the 
National Guards, and triumph of the Convention, in October 1795 : — 3rd, from 
1795 to 1802 ; a period including the rise of Bonaparte, his Italian and E^tian 
campaigns, his elevation to the first Consulship, (the democratic passion having 
now exhausted itself) and the Peace of Amiens ^— 4th, Bon^iarte's senith of 
power, and oppression of the continental powers, from 1802 to 1815 ; including 
his an, and the battle of Waterloo. * Dan. vii. 26. 

^ Apoc. zvii. 12 — 17. " The ten horns are ten kings which receive power at 
one and the same time with the Beast. These have one mind, and shaU give 
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solate its power and its wealth, with which they before 
committed fornication. — Let us note then what history 
reports on this point ; and mark the earlier spoiling of 
the Pope's Churchy ere we revert to the subsequent sub- 
version of his throne. 

Now significant symptoms had not been wanting for 
full half a century before the French Revolution, which 
showed the attachment of the kings to have more than 
grown cold towards the Pope, and a preparation of mind 
to have risen up within them for the overthrow of his 
domination, and spoliation of the Church his associate.^ 
But as yet there was no mortal blow struck against Papal 
supremacy; no notable commencement of any such 
hating, tearing, and consuming, as by fire, of the Romish 
Church, with the bitterness and animosity intimated in 
prophecy, by the then rulers and people of the kingdoms 
of Western Christendom. This was reserved to the 
epoch of the Revolution ; and to that country which 

thdr power and strength to the Beait. . . . And the ten horns shall hate the 
whore, and shall make her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and bum 
her with fire. For God hath put it in their hearts to fulfil his will, and to agrae, 
and give their kingdom unto the Beast; wail the wordi of Ood shall be Jl^/Uled.** 
^That is, as I suppose, that until the time of the seventh Trumpet* s sounding, 
when (as it is sti^ed in Apoc. x. 7 and xi. 18) God's promises were to have a 
fulfilment, the ten kingdoms would adhere to the Beast, and to the harlot-church 
associated with him ; — then (at the epoch of its saumHn*) revolt from him and 
her, and begin to tear and desolate the whore. 

- * " There is something unnatural," said the Venetian Envoy in 1737, " in the 
sight of all the Catholic governments united in a body, in violent hostility to the 
Roman Conit. Whether it proceeds fiom the spread of more enlightened ideas, 
as many people maintain, or from a tyrannical disposition to crush the weaker 
party, thus much is certain,— that the kings of Europe are making rapid pro- 
gress in stripping the Roman See of all its temporal rites and privileges." 
Ranke, Vol. iii. p. 192.-— After this, Benedict XIV, Pope from 1740 to 1758,— 
by making concessions with much political sagacity, where absolutely requisite, 
both to Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, Naples, &c. delayed the crisis. " But," adds 
Ranke, " the contest between the State imd the Church, which seems to origi- 
nate in an internal necessity of Catholicism, could not be terminated by these 
slight compromises. The agitated deep soon began to heave with indications of 
other and far more tremendous storms." lb. p. 196. Then, after a Section on 
the suppression of the Jesuits by Pope Ganganelli A.D. 1773, and another on the 
ecclesiastical rdormations of Joseph II. of Austria, (who in these ecclesiastical 
reformations, A.D. 1787,— including the suppression of 1300 out of 2000 reli- 
gious houses, abolition of Papal supremacy in Austria, and establishment of the 
toleration of Protestants,— may be considered the precursor of the anti-pi^palism 
of the French) he proceeds to describe the mightier changes of the French Re- 
volution. 
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under Clovis, 1300 years before, had first of the Western 
Kingdoms attached itself to Rome, and of which the 
king thenceforward in consequence had borne the title 
of Eldest Son of the Church.^ 

The blow was there and then instantaneous. Scarce 
was the National Assembly constituted in the summer 
of 1789, when it entered on its course of spoliation. 
The clergy, who formed one of the Estates, had so little 
anticipated this, that, on the conflict between the Nobles 
and the Tiers Etat, they in large numbers joined the 
latter ; and thus materiidly helped to turn the scale, and 
precipitate the Revolution. But, regardless of the help 
so given it, one of the first measures of the Assembly 
was to abolish tithes, establishing an insufficient rent- 
charge on the State in lieu of them ; a second at one 
fell swoop to sever from the Church, and appropriate as 
national property, all ecclesiastical lands throughout the 
kingdom : — lands, let it be observed, which had been 
regarded ever before as not French property only, but 
that of the Romish Church ; and as needing therefore 
the Pope's sanction to its alienation.' Then followed 
the suppression of all monastic houses in the kingdom, 
to the number of 4000 : and, in regard of the clergy, 
already made pensioners of the State, the substitution 
of popular election for institution after the Papal Con- 
cordat ; and the requirement from each of them, on pain 
of forfeiture of the pension, of a solemn abjuration of 
all allegiance to the Pope. And then in 1793, (the last 
year of the four^) the Decree issued for the abolition of 
the Christian (or rather Romish) religion in France : 
whereupon the Churches were many of them razed to 
the ground ; others left in partial ruin ; and of the rest, 
shut against priests and worshippers, (the memorial re- 



' See p. 188 supii. 

* So Ranke, iii. 221. Elsewhere, p. 227, he speaks of the vihie of the lamb 
thus alienated as 400 miUions of francs.'—Alisoii thus reports the general vahm- 
tion of ecdesiastical property in France, given in to the National Assembly at 
the commencement of the Revolution as foUovre : 

Tithes =s ISOmilUons of francs, of which 40 belonged to the Parochial Clergy. 

Ecclesiastical Lands = 4 of the whole land in France. 
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mained long after,) ^ the most sacred places defiled, the 
treasures rifled, and the bells broken, and cast into can- 
non.^ — So was the whole French ecclesiastical establish- 
ment then destroyed. As to the French clergy themselves, 
24,000 were massacred,^ so as I have before stated, with 
every the most horrid atrocity.^ The rest, for the most 
part utterly beggared, found refuge from the popular fury 
only by flight into other and chiefly Protestant lands ; 
bearing about with them every where visible evidence 
that the predicted hating, and tearing, and making bare 
of the great whore of Babylon, had indeed begun. 

Begun in France, the spoliation of the harlot-Church, 
and of its Papal patron and head, spread quickly into the 
other countries of Christendom. A propagandist spirit, 
in respect of this as in respect of its other principles, 
was one of the essential characteristics of the Revolu- 

' In Carr's " Stranger in Piretnce" published in the year 1802, and which was 
a narratiYe of a tour in France made during the peace of Amiens, lively notices 
occur, such as follows. '* On turning the comer of a street, as we entered 
Roaen, I suddenly found coach, horses, and all, in the aisle of an ancient Catho- 
lic church. From the busy buzzing of the streets, we were translated into the 
silence of shattered tombs and the gloom of cloisters. . . . The church having 
devolved to the nation as its property, by force of a revolutionary decree, was 
sold for stables to one of the owners of the Rouen diligences. An old unsaleable 
cabriolet occupied the place of the altar ; and the horses were eating their oats 
in the sacristy." — He adds, that the Cathedral of Rouen was converted during 
the Revolution into a sulphur and gunpowder manufactory; and the costly 
railing of brass gilt, which half-surrounded the altar, torn up and melted into 
cannon, pp. 38, 46. 

In Dr. Waugh's Memoranda, who visited Paris about the same time, similar 
notices are found. " Dieppe. Sept. 29, 1802 : Visited one of the churches: — 
found two men winnowing wheat before the floor of the pulpit, which was still 
remaining : but in place of the Holy Virgin at its back, as formerly, the ruiBans 
of reformation have erected a female figure of the republic with a spear in hand, 
surmounted with a cap of liberty.—- Awai : One splendid church was foil of 
wheat. M. Dupont told me, however, he expected the nuisance would be re- 
moved on the Archbishop's arrival.— Sf. DenU : Saw the Cathedral. The slates 
were torn off the roof ; the jackdaws flying through and through ; and the ceme- 
teries of the kings of Fiance violated : the lead coiflns having been converted into 
musket bullets, the bones huried into a common hole dug in the vicinity ; the 
beard of Henri IV torn from his face, and worn as moustaches by a rude soldier. 
Not a wreck was left behind in the vaults : the place converted into a store-house 
for flour, of which it is now almost full." Memoirs, pp. 227, &c. 

' Scott's life of Napoleon, ii. 306. — In a Report given to the Directory in 
1794, it was stated that out of the church bells there might be cast 15,000 pieces 
of cannon. In the Tresor de Numismatique by M. Achille Collas, Plates xxxii, 
xxzvi, and xxxviii, there are copies of medals struck at Lyons and elsewhere, 
representing the ruined church and bell. 

> Cobbin gives this number in his Historical View of the Reformed Church in 
France. * See pp. '612, 322, suprl. 
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tion ; and the tempests of war gave it wings* Its first 
translation was into Belgium and the Rhenish provinces of 
Germany ; the latter the chief seat, as Ranke observes.^ 
of the ecclesiastical form of government. Thither it 
brought with it ecclesiastical changes analogous to those 
in France. — In the years 1796, 1797, French dominion 
being established by Bonaparte's victories in Northern 
Italy ^ it bore with it thither the similar accompaniment, 
as of French democratism and infidelity, so too of French 
anti'papalism. — ^And then, Rome itself being laid open 
to Bonaparte^ and the French armies urging their march 
onward to the Papal Capital,^ the Pope only saved him- 
self and it by the formal cession in the Treaty of Tolen- 
tino of the Legations of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna, 
(Peter's Patrimony y) together with the city of Ancona ; 
the payment of above £ 1 ,500,000 sterling, — ^a sum 
multiplied three-fold by exactions and oppression,^ — 
and the surrender of military stores, and of a hundred 
of the finest paintings and statues in the Vatican. The 
French ambassador wrote from Rome to Bonaparte; 
*' The payment stipulated by the treaty of Tolentino has 
totally exhausted this old carcase : we are making it con^ 
sume by a slow Jire.'^^ It was the very language of an 
Apocalyptic metaphor.^ — The aged Pope himself, now 
left mere nominal master of some few remaining shreds 



' Ranke iii. p. 224 :•— «b by the Prinofr-BUhops of Mayence, Cologne, &c. 

^ On their march towards Rome the French entered Loretto, rifled its cele- 
brated Chapel (the original dwelling-house, according to the Romish Calendar, 
of the Virgin Mary, miraculously transported through the air from Nazareth to 
Loretto) of the treasures that bad not been previously packed up and removed 
to Rome. 

* Pope Pius VII, in his Brief addressed to Napoleon of the 27th March 1808» 
speaks of 5,000,000 of Roman crowns as the charge incurred by the Holy See 
for the support of the French troops from 1807 to the date of the Brief ; that is 
for not much more than one year. See the Brief in De Piadt's Quatre Concor- 
dats, Tom. ii. p. 328. This, which is oflScial, may serve as an index of the exac- 
tions of other years. — Ranke, iii. 224, says that the losses of the Roman State 
were estimated altogether at 220 millions of livres. — ^See too the Postscript to 
Eustace's Travels ; who states, as the result of French occupation and oppres- 
sion, the reduction of the population of Rome from 180,000 to 90,000, and con- 
version of many villages into deserts. 

* Alison's French Revolution, Vol. iii. p. 548. 

' " The ten horns shall bate the whore, and shall make her desolate and naked, 
and shall eat her flesh, and shall (mm her wiihfire** Apoc. xvii. 16.— Compare 
Lev. xxi. 9, Ezek. xxiii. 25, 26. * 
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of the Patrimony of Peter, experienced in person soon 
after the bitterness of the prevailing anti-papal spirit. 
In the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican, the ante-hall to 
which ^ is covered with frescoes representing the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's day, (was the scene ordered 
as a memento of God's retributive justice ?) while seated 
on his throne,' and receiving the congratulations of his 
cardinals on the anniversary of his election to the Pope- 
dom, he was arrested by the French military, the ring 
of his marriage with the Church Catholic torn from his 
finger/ his palaqe rifled, and himself carried prisoner 
into France, only to die there in exile shortly after.*— 
The Vial had thus touched the throne of the Beast ; 
just in Apocalyptic order, after the first and earlier 
sprinkling of each of the four preceding Vials, And 
though the temporary success of the allies under Suwar- 
row made feasible the election of another Pope^ and 
temporarily repaired the ruin of the Papal throne, yet it 
was but an intermission from worse to come. 

For the hopes of an end to these persecutions of Rome 
and its harlot-Church excited by Bonaparte's restora- 
tion of the Romish religion in France, on his assumption 
of the first Consulship, (a mere political step, as I have 
already stated,) ^ quickly proved delusive. The Romish 
religion was recognized by him only in common, and on 
an equal footing, with other forms of Christianity.^ In 

' That is, in the Sala Borgia, which is the ante-hall to the Sistine and Pau- 
line Chapels. — ^The Jesuit Bonanni thus refers to the Pope's ordering the paint- 
ing, in his Numiimata Pontificum : '* Colinii et sociorum caedem in Vatican^ 
A.Sk describi coloribus jussit k Georgio Vasaro ; religionis vindicatK monumen- 
turn, et de profligati hseresi trophseum." ' Feb. 15, 1798. 

* Ranke, iii. 225. — See what has been said of the ring at p. 150 suprk. 
« He died Aug. 1799. » p. 346. 

* Of the bitterness of this to Rome and its Prelates no one that knows any 
thing of Romish pretensions and laws, needs information. It is strongly ex- 
pressed in a drcuUur of the Cardinal Pftcca to the Bishops of the Papal States, 
dated May 29, 1808, and given by De Pradt, Tom. ii. p. 400. " Un gouveme- 
ment," it says, " envahisseur de la puissance spiritueUe dans tous les lieux ou il 
s'^nd, et protecteur de toutes les sectes et de tous les cultes. La formule de 
ses sermens, ses constitutions, son code, ses lois, ses actes, respirent en tout au 
moins Tindifferentisme pour toutes les religions. £t est ce qu'il y a de plus in- 
jurieux et de plus oppos^ k la religion catholique, apostolique, et Romaine ? — 
parcequ'elle est divine, et ne pent faire d'alliance avec aucune autre. ... En mon- 
traixt du respect pour toutes les sectes, avec toutes leurs opinions coutumes et 
superstitions, le gouvemement Fran^ais ne respect en effet aucun droit, aucune 
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Rhenish Germany, now a part of the mighty French 
Empire, Protestants equally with Catholics were ap- 
pointed to the old Romish bishoprics and ecclesiastical 
J>rincipalities ; in utter contempt of the ancient canon 
aw, by which heresy involved the actual forfeiture of all 
power, title, and property : ^ and in the very provisions 
of the French Concordat, made this year with the Pope, 
there was a total abnegation of all Papal supremacy, and 
even Papal influence, in the ecclesiastical state of Frances 
— In 1803 the Concordat made by Bonaparte with 
the Pope for the kingdom of Italy exhibited no other 
provisions than those for France.^ — In 1804 the Pope, 
summoned to Paris as a vassal to crown Napoleon Em- 
peror, or rather to give consecration to his crowning/ 
obeyed, in the rekindled hope of the restoration of the 
Papal patrimony : but in vain. Nor was the Emperors 
coronation next year at Milan, as King of Italy, more 
fruitful to the Romish harlot-Church. '' The designs 
of Napoleon," says Ranke,^ ** were now revealed. The 
Constituent (or National) Assembly had endeavoured to 
emancipate itself entirely from the Pope. The Directory 
wished to annihilate his authority. Buonaparte's notion 
was to retain him, but in a state of absolute subjection ; 
to make him a tool of his own boundless ambition.'* — 
And then, on his resistance to the oppressor's views, 
within four short years after, i.e. in 1809, there fol« 

institution, aucune loi, de la rdigion catholique. Sous une teUe'protection pour 
tous les cultes (protection jur^ et si vant^ du souyendn des Fran^ais) se d^ 
guise la persecution la plus dangereuse contre I'^lise de Jesus Christ." 

> Ranke, iii. 229. 

^ See the Concordat in De Pradt, ii. p. 102, with Napoleon's Artic/e$ Orga- 
niquet subjoined, p. 106. 

s " The Pope was forced in this to sanction the sale of ecclesiastical property, 
and to abandon the nomination to all offices to the temporal power. Indeed so 
many limitations were appended to this Concordat, that Pius VII felt himself 
compelled to refuse to publish it." Ranke iii. 229. — It would seem, however, 
from De Pradt, that the ecclesiastical landt were not alienated, at least to any 
very great extent, from the Italian Church. For he says that Napoleon made 
a merit of having spared its bien$ to it. Only they were for Napoleon's own 
creatures, not those of the Papal appointment. The Pope and mother Church 
of Rome were almost as much robbed of them for the time, as if they had been 
altogether alienated and appropriated by the secular power. 

* The Emperor, as every one knows, put the crown on his head himself. 

» p. 231. 
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lowed the full outpouring of the Vial on bis throne 
or ^eCy in those anti-papal Decrees of Napoleon from 
Schoenbrunn and Vienna to which I made allusion at the 
beginning of this Chapter : Decrees to which, — as both 
Naples had now been formed into a dependant kingdom 
under Murat,^ and Spam into another dependant king- 
dom under Joseph Buonaparte, and Austria^ after the 
victory of Wagram, forced into a political and matrimo- 
nial alliance with the French Emperor, — all the ten 
kingdoms of Western Christendom (England alone ex- 
cepted, the tenth of the city, already long since broken 
off from the Popedom ') appeared l)efore the world as- 
senting and consenting parties. I say with all these as 
consenting, if not co-operating parties, — viz. Louis King 
of Holland, Jerome of Westphalia, the Princes of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, (including Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, and the Swiss Cantons) the Austrian Emperor, 
the King of Italy, (a kingdom comprehending Savoy, 
Lombardy, and Tuscany) the King of Naples too, and 
King of Spain and Portugal, altogether the representa- 
tives of nine out of the ten horns of the symbolic Beast 
of the Apocalypse,^ — Napoleon issued from Schoenbrunn 
and Vienna his Decrees for the final humbling and 
spoliation of the Romish Church and Pope : * Decrees 
of which the purport was the revocation of Charle- 
magne's donations to the Holy See, the annexation of 
the duchies of Urbino, Ancona, Macrata, and Camarino 
for ever to the kingdom of Italy, the total and final 
abolition of the Pope's temporal authority, and incor- 
poration of Rome as its second city with the French 
Empire : ^ — a committee of administration having been 
appointed for the Roman civil government, and a salary 

' Joteph Buonaparte wm first made king of Naples, in 1805 ; but Murat sub- 
stituted, on the translation of the former, in 1 808, to the throne of Spain. 

' See my Vol. ii. p. 416. 

' Compare the list and the territories of the ten original Romano>Gothic 
kingdoms dra'wn out at pp. 120 — 122 suprk. 

* See Sir W. Scott's life of Napoleon, VoL vi. p. 366. He claimed the right to 
revoke Charlemagne's donation, as himself the successor and representative of 
Charlemagne. 

* On the birth of his son. Napoleon had him proclaimed King of Rome, 
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settled on the Pope, as a mere pensionary of the State, 
in his spiritual character. The Pope vented the bitter- 
ness of his soul in the fulmination of an excommuni- 
cation of the French Emperor and his adherents, ex- 
pressed after the old model, and with the old haughty 
Papal pretensions.^ But it was only to serve as a me- 
morial, by its detail of wrongs,^ of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy respecting the Kings of Western Christendom 
at last hating, and spoiling, and persecuting the Romish 
Church and Pontiff, — him that had been, for full twelve 
long centuries before, the object of their profoundest 
veneration and worship ; and, by its perfect impotency 
of effect, and the ridicule it met with,^ of the days of 
Papal supremacy being ended. And a little after, as if 
sensible of the hopelessness of the Papal fall, and in 
forced resignation to his fate, being carried off prisoner 
by the French, first to Savona,* then to Fontainbleau, 
he signed a new Concordat, of which the very prelimi- 
nary condition was his separation for ever from Rome. ^ 
So did he set his own seal to the fact of the outpouring 
of this Vial on the Papal throne having been consum- 
mated. — It was Napoleon's policy and intention to fix 
him and the Papal See in the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Paris ;• — the spiritual head of the Catholic Church, 

* It is giyen in full by De Pradt, Vol. ii. p. 330. Its date was Rome, June 10, 
1809. — He uses in it the old and characteristic word of /iUminaiion, " lis ont 
encouru Texconununication majeure, et les autres peines et censures ecdesias- 
tiques fulmineet par les canons sacr^, &c." I cite from De Pradt*s French 
translation, p. 345. — As a specimen of the old Papal haughtiness, the following 
may serve. " Qu'ils apprennent," he says, " qu'ils sont soumis par la k>i de 
Jesus Christ k notre trSne et ii notre commandement : car nous exercons aussi 
une souverainet^," &c. lb. 343. In which observe the Pope's use of the Apoca- 
lyptic word throne. 

^ Besides the confiscations, exactions, &c, inflicted on the Holy See, he notices 
also " les ii^jures, sarcasmes, et calomnies contre la puissance et la dignity ponti- 
ficale," in the public journals of the day. This was one of the modes of expres- 
ing the popular hatred to the Romish Harlot Church. He says elsewhere ; 
" Nous eumes la douleur de voir les malheurs et les desastres de I'^lise du Jesua 
Christ s'accroitre et s'^tendre chaque jour." lb. 333, 339. 

> De Pradt, ii. p. 386. 

* He was detained at Sawma near two years ; then, on the approach of an 
English fleet, removed in January 1812 to Fontainbleau. While at Savona be 
conceded the main point required by Napoleon ; aa stated in a Brief of the date 
of Aug. 5, 181 1, given by De Pradt, Vol. ii. p. 507. * Ranke iii. 235. 

' De Pradt notes this several times, as ii. 257, &c. The Archiepiscopal Pslace 
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under his own eye and restraint/ in the new capital of 
Catholicism. And indeed all tended to that result : 
which however could not be, because inspired prophecy 
connected the Popedom and Rome locally together, until 
Rome's final and terrible destruction, not by man but 
God.^ Accordingly the sudden and wonderful over- 
throw of Napoleon's power occurred to prevent it ; an 
overthrow more sudden than even its rise. But even 
then, and when so strangely, as De Pradt says, " Catho- 
licity having deserted him, four heretical kings bore the 
Pope back to Rome,*'^ still he sate not on his throne as 
once before* His power was crippled ; his seat unsta- 
ble ; the riches of his Church rifled ; and a mighty 
precedent and principle of action established against 
him : — a precedent and principle which could scarce fail 
of bearing similarly bitter fruit afterwards ; and so of 
prolonging, or renewing, the consuming judgment on the 
Beast predicted in Daniel, and the desolation of his Har- 
ht'Church by the ten Horns y predicted in the Apocalypse. 
And so it happened. For as to the subsequent attempted 
re-establishment of Papal superstition and Papal supre- 
macy by the Bourbons, Ferdinand, Miguel, and the Pope, 
in France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, I must remind the 
reader that the revolutions which occurred in the three 
former countries quickly swept away the ill-cemented 
re- constructions : — the result, up to the end of 1842, 
being that in Prance the Romish Church still remained 

of Paris had been repaired for his reception. " C'est ainsi/' says De Pradt, on 
the Pope's final removal to Fontainbleau, " qu'il racheminoit successlvdment 
vers le siege de Paris." 

' " II avait devant ses yeux Texemple de Constantin, et le souvenir des mal- 
beurs qu'avait entrain^ le trop grand eloignement de ces deux pouvoirs. II lui 
paraissait convenable que le chef du culte catbohque residAt aupres du souverain 
de la plus grande partie de la catholicity." lb. p. 257.— This judgment of Napo- 
leon on the effect of the separation of the chief temporal and chief spiritual 
power, may be regarded as his unintended comment on the prophecy of the ne- 
cessity of the removal of the Roman Imperial lei to the development of the 
Papal Antichrist. See p. 145, with its Note 1 and * supr^. 

» See Gregory the First's just inference from Scripture to this effect. Vol. 1, 
p. 376, Note «. 

' A.D. 1814. De Pradt, p. 313.— I suppose that besides the Princes of Russia, 
Prussia, and England, De Pradt means, as the fourth, the King of Sweden. But, 
if so, I do not understand why he omits Atulria, the fourth of the four great 
aUied Powers. 
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spoiled, impoverished, and legally only on a footing of 
equality with other religions, just as under Napoleon : ^ 
that in Portugal it remained spoiled of its ecclesiastical 
domains, by the decrees of the secular power in 1835 : * 
and that in Spain it suffered a similar confiscation of 
the immense church-property of that " most catholic '* 
of countries ; a confiscation completed under the rule of 
Queen Christina and the Regent Espartero. Which 
last-mentioned act of spoliation is the subject of a Papal 
Apostolic Letter not very long since published, ^^ ordain* 
ing public prayers on account of the unhappy state of 
religion in Spain, together with ei plenary indulgence in 
the form of a jubilee .''^ — a memorial in these its ex- 
pressions alike of the continued harlotry of the Romish 
Church, and of the continued hatred, spoliation, and 
consuming of it, so as with fire, (to borrow again the 
Apocalyptic figure,^) by kingdoms once the most devoted 

* On the expulsion of the Bourbons, and election of the duke of Orleans to 
be king of the French in August 1890^ the Committee of the Chambers recom- 
mended the suppression of the 6th Article of the Charter (i. e. of Louis XVUI.), 
which declared ** The Catholic Apostolic and Roman religion to be the religion 
of the State ; as being that which had been most abused." Cited by Cuning- 
hame, p. 197. — He adds an extract from a letter from Paris of that same date : 
" The fall of Charles X. has dragged with it the M of Popery." 

' " The bill for the sale of church prc^rty in Portugal has passed into a law. 
The amount of the national and church property together, which is thus to be 
disposed of, is calculated at considerably more than twelve millions sterling. 
Such a dilapidation of the funds of the Romish Church has had already, it is 
said, a sensible effect on the revenues of the Romish See." Record of June 1, 
1835 ; quoted by Mr. Bickersteth on the Prophecies, p. 176. 

' It states among the grievances of the Church,. — ^that the ecdesiaatical pro- 
perty in Spain has been put up to sale,, and the proceeds put into the public 
treasury ; that all communication with the See of Rome is prohibited under 
severe penalties ; — that no Nuncio from Rome is ever to be admitted into the 
kingdom to grant favours and dispensations ; — ^that the ancient Papal prerogative 
of confirming or rejecting bishops elected in Spain is altogether abolished ; — and 
that priests who seek confirmation, and metropolitans who solicit the pallhim 
from Rome, incur the penalty of exile. 

* Apoc. xvil. 16, referred to p. 348, Note * saprk 

I have already dted Berthier's illustration from Rome of one of the figures in 
this prophetic verve ; I mean specially about the kings burning' the whore wUh 
fire. See p. 352 suprl^. Let me here add another, with reference to the SpanUk 
branch of the Church of Rome, from one of the able editorial articles of the 
Times and Evening Mail. In the No. for April 16,. 1844, his subject being Queen 
Christina's repentance of her anti-Romish proceedings in former years, and mea- 
sures taken conjointly vrith Narvaez for the partial re-endowment of the Church, 
the writer speaks of " the ngnaliaation of her former government, by the confis- 
cation of Church property, burning of monasteries, desecration of churches, and 
massacre of monks, when the infidel party in her name tore up the old ecclesi- 
astical machinery of Spain, and shot down its adherents : " and thea thus pro« 
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to it. And though in Italy it has hitherto kept the 
domaios re-assigned to it at the Peace, yet significant 
symptoms have not been wanting to shew that there too 
the infidel democratic anti-Papal spirit, infused under the 
French domination, is not extinct ; ^ and that it only 
awaits its opportunity to take part in the renewal of the 
attack on Rome. — At the same time it must ever be re- 
membered, in looking both to present and to future, that 
the prophecy intimates some return of kindly feeling to- 
wards Rome to have taken place on the part of the ten 
kings, ere the epoch of its great and final destruction : ^ 
and in what I have just stated respecting some of the 
Kings of Roman Christendom, we seem to have indica- 
tions already visible of at least a preparation for it. 

Thus have I shewn the fulfilment both of the more 
particular Apocalyptic prophecy of the outpouring of a 
vial of wrath on the throne of the Papal Beast, as the 
fifth act in the judgments of the seventh Trumpet, and 

ceedB. " The corruptions of the church have been beyond denial or apology. 
Friend and foe alike confessed and proclaimed them. A fiery ordeal was necessary 
for it ; and n, fiery ortleal it has had. It has emerged from the fiames shorn of 
much of its paraphernalia. We may hope that it has been purified, as well as 
punished." 

The Pope, in his Allocution of March 2, 1841, on the same subject, given in 
ftill by Mr. Rule, pp. 313 — ^322, well illustrates another of the figures in that 
same Apocalyptic yerse. " As for the authors of these acts, who glory in being 
called children of the Catholic Church, we supplicate them to open their eyes on 
the wounds they had infiicted on their Mother and Benefactress." — " If," ob- 
serves Mr. Rule, p. 301, " the spirit which led to the spoliation of the Spanish 
Church was infidel, it was only a development and application of the infidelity 
which is indigenous to Popery in every age and country. And, standing aloclif 
from the fray, we may admire the retributive providence of God ; which in Spain 
(and not Spain only) has allowed to the natural offspring of the Babylonish 
Harlot the work of her gradual destruction. 

^ £. g. in the outbreak of the Carbonari, only put down by the Austrian sol- 
diery. — An Encyclic Letter of Pope Gregory XVI, bearing date August 16, 1832, 
of which Mr. Bickersteth has given an abstract, p. 418, bears testimony to this ; 
as well as to dangers from a different quarter, and of a more Scriptural origin. 
It mourns over a tempest of evils and disasters : says, " This our Roman Chair 
of the blessed Peter, in which Christ has placed the main strength of the Church, 
is most furiously assailed ; and a horrible and nefarious warfare c^nly and 
avowedly waged against the Catholic £uth :" and closes with a prayer to the 
Virgin Mary, " who alone has destroyed all heresies, and is our greatest confi- 
dence, the whole foundation of our hope." 

' It is said in Apoc. xviii. 9, that on occasion of the ultimate and total de- 
stniction of the mystic Babylonish hariot by fire from heaven, " The kings of 
the earth, toho committed fornication with her, shall lament over her, when they 
see the smoke of her burning." 
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also of the more general prophecy of a tearing and de- 
golating of the Papal Church by its ten horns, as enacted 
from the very first sounding of that Trumpet, and com- 
mencement of the French Revolution. And hence the 
fitness of the outbreaking of that Revolution to consti- 
tute a primary terminating epoch to the 1260 predicted 
year-days of Papal supremacy.^ Nor need I do more, 
in concluding the present Chapter, than to add two 
further brief remarks in illustration of its fitness. The 
first isy that the then establishment by the revolutionary, 
and afterwards the Napoleonic and other Codes, of equal 
toleration to Protestants as to Roman Catholics, (the 
former a proscribed class up to that epoch in the Euro- 
pean kingdoms,^) seems to point it out as the time when 

' So Daubu2, writing long before the French Revolution, observes that the 
hating, and spoiling, and consuming of the whore by the ten kings would pro- 
bably determine the 1260 years. And Niebuhr, writing after it, in his Roman 
History, Vol. i. p. 222, after observing that Rome soon after Totila's desolation 
of it '* had become the capital of a spiritual empire ; " adds, " which, t^fler the 
lapse of 12 centuries, we have seen interrupted in our days." 

* Including France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Savoy, Austria (till 1783), and the 
Netherlands ; — all in short except some of the Swiss Cantons and the Dutch 
United Provinces. 

In illustration of the state of Protestants in France, from after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV until the French Revolution, I may dte the 
following from an interesting abstract of facts given in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 70, on the authority of De Rulhiere and others. " At the close of the 
American war the fact was confessed by Government, that a million of Calvin- 
ists were concealed in France without civil privileges or acknowledged existence : 
vrithout means of establishing by legal evidence their births, marriages, or deaths : 
—husbands without lawful wives, parents without legitimate children ; unable to 
quit their country, or remain in it without pipfessing its religion and violating 
its laws ; — compiled at the hour of death either to violate their conscience, or 
to leave their property liable to confiscation, and their bodies to insult." 

" The last public execution of Protestants, for no other crime than professing 
the Reformed religion, took place at Toulouse in 1762. The affecting case of 
John Galas (one of the four persons who suffered on that occasion) aroused the 
sympathies of the French people, who now began to look with disgust on those 
frequent immolations of innocent victims : and a few words from the pen of 
Voltaire turned the current of public opinion against the satellites of the Holy 
Inquisition. Persecutions thenceforth became less frequent. The king's troops 
were ordered to desist from the pursuit of the defenceless Hugonots, and « respite 
was given to the reformed Church qf the desert.* Louis XVI, prompted by his 
counsellors Lafayette and Malesherbes, caused an inquiry to be made into the 
social condition of his Protestant subjects : and, on the report of De Rulhiere, 
an edict was issued in 1787, by favour of which, persons professing the Reformed 

* Compare the Apocalyptic figure, Apoc. xii. Also what I have observed on 
it, pp. 53 — ^55 suprli, and on the witnesses still retaining their sackcloth. Vol. ii. 
p. 430. 
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the two symbolic witnesses may be considered also to 
have begun partially to put off their sackcloth . The secwid 
is, that the continuance in force even until then, in the 
several countries of Papal Christendom, of the old 
Popedom-favoring Code of Justinian, a Code first pro- 
mulgated, as we have seen, in the years 529 — 533, and 
its then sudden and rapid supercession by new an ti- Papal 
Codes that originated from, and expressed the spirit of, 
the French Revolution of 1789 — 1793,* are facts that 
furnish a very notable mark of contrast between the cha- 
racters, juridically and constitutionally considered, of the 
epoch of primary commencement and epoch of primary 
ending, (according to our view of the matter,) of the 
1260 years. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF THE VIALS TO PRODUCE 

REPENTANCE. 

* ' And they blasphemed the God of heaven from their 
pains and sores. — ^And they repented not of their deeds.*' 
— Apoc. xvi. 1 1 . 

religion were admitted to the rights of citizenship.*' So Presbyter Anglicanus, 
in the Record. And see too Mr. Wilks' Book on the Persecutions of French 
Protestants. 

It was in Austria just before the French Revolution that the first Edict of 
Toleration was past ; viz. by the Emperor Joseph II, in his Ordinance of Reli- 
gious Reform which I have before referred to, of the year 1783. In 1788 Louis 
the XVIth in France issued an Edict, giving to French Protestants a le§;al exisU 
enee : but it vras not till the year following, and commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, that they were permitted the public exercise of their religion. 

In Spain, Portugal, and the greater part of Italy, the Inquisition had been too 
rigorous and searching to leave at this epoch any Protestants. 

' The following is cited very appositely by Dr. Keith, in his Signs of the Timet, 
Vol. ii. p. 93, from Lavalette's Memoirs. " The events that preceded the grand 
drama of 1789, took me by surprize in the midst of my books and my love of 
study. I was then reading VEtprit des Loit ; a work that charmed me by its 
gravity, depth, and sublimity. . I wished also to become acquainted with the Code 
of our own laws. But Dommanget, to whom I mentioned my desire, laughed, 
and pointed to the Juttinian Code, the common law Code of the kingdom. ... I 
thought I should do well to unite with the meditations of my closet, the observa- 
tion of those scenes of disorder which were the harbingers of the Revoiuiion,** 
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So had one Vial after another been prefigured as 
poured out on them that had the mark of the Beast, 
and that worshipped his image. And now the reporting 
voice was heard to tell what the moral impression and 
effect. Alas ! just as when after the 6th Trumpet's 
tremendous scourge from the Euphrates, by which ** the 
third of men/' or other division of Roman Christendom, 
had been nationally destroyed, the report given in re- 
specting '' the rest of the men," so far undestroyed, was, 
that " they repented not of the works of their hands, so 
as not to worship daemons, and idols of gold, and silver, 
and brass, and stone, and wood ; nor repented of their 
murders, or sorceries, or fornications, or thefts,"^ — so 
now again, after five out of the seventh Trumpet's Vials 
of judgment had been poured out, alike on other parts of 
Anti-Christendom, and on the throne of the Beast itself, 
still the report of the recording angel was to the effect 
that the inhabitants of the Apocalyptic world repented 
not of their deeds, and did but blaspheme God from, and 
after ,2 their pains and sores. Surely the judgment had 
been most significant of God's controversy with the 
Beast, and them that had worshipped him. But what- 
ever else the result, true repentance towards God was no 
part of it. The rod was not heard, nor He who had 
appointed it. 

It is said, ' * They blasphemed the God of heaven : " 
and it may be well, before looking to the historical ful- 
filment, to note the various though cognate senses of 
this phrase in Scripture, in order to our better under- 
standing of its comprehensiveness of intent here. It 
appears then that, besides its original and simple sense 
of speaking injuriously against ^^ (even, it might be, to 
cursing*) the word, when God is the party spoken of as 

^ Apoc. ix. 10. ' ffir Twr vomit abrttw, 

' So Luke xxii. 65 ; " And many other things blatphentously sptke they 
against him : " Acts ziii. 45 ; " The Jews were filled with envy, and spake against 
those things which were spoken by Paul, contradicting nnd blaspheming ; " Jude 
8 ; " These despise dominion, and speak evil of (lit. bloipheme) dignities." 

^ L«vit. xxiv. 11, 15 ; " And the Israelitish woman's son bkuphemed the name 
of the Lord, and cursed. And the Lord said, Whosoever curtetk his God shaU 
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blasphemed, is used of those who virtually ^ though indi- 
rectly, speak against and deny Him, either by usurping 
to themselves^ or by ascribing to other gods and idols, his 
prerogatives and honours. So, on the one hand, the 
Jews' application of the term to Christ, when (falsely as 
they would have it) he made himself the Son of God ; ^ 
and again, its application to the Beast Antichrist, as 
blaspheming God's name, in the Apocalypse : ^ so, on 
the other, Ezekiel's and Isaiah*s charges against Is- 
rael as blasphemers, in respect to their idolatry and 
worship of other gods. *' Yet in this your fathers have 
blasphemed me : — when I had brought them into the 
land of which I lifted up mine hand to give it them, 
then they saw every high hill, and all the thick trees, 
and there they offered their sacrifices, and there they 
presented the provocation of their oflfering." ' 

This premised, proceed we to compare history with 
the prophecy. It will be observed as to the time com- 
prehended in the criminatory charge, that it seems to 
extend from the epoch of the Vial being first poured 
forth on the Beast's throne, throughout its progress 
and the sufferings consequent, up to that of the effusion 
of the next or 6th Vial on the Euphrates ; i.e. from 
A.D. 1796 to A.D. 1820 : indeed yet further, apparent- 
ly.^ And as to the subjects or objects of its crimination^ 
that it was the constituency of •• the Beast's kingdom," 
the same that was darkened under it : i.e. the constituency 
of Anti-Christendom generally, if we explain the phrase 
of the Pope's spiritual kingdom ; that of Rome and the 
Italian Papal States specially, if we explain it of his 
temporal kingdom. 

bear his sin : even he that bkuphemeih the name of the Lord shall bejput ta 
death." 

> Mark ii. 7 ; " Why doth this man speak btotphemieir "Who aai forgive tins 
but God only ? " John x. 33 ; " For a good work we stone thee not ; but be- 
cause thou, being a man, ntaketi thyself Gad:* Matt. xxvi. 64. 65 ; " Tell us if 
thou be the Christ, the Son cf God f Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said. . . . 
Then the High Priest said. He hath spoken blasphemy:* 

* Apoc. xiii. 4, 13. See pp. 147, 154 Note " sup A. 

■ Ezek. XX. 27, 28. So too Isa. Ixv. 7 ; " Your fathers have burned incense 
on the mountains, and blatphemed me on the hills." 

^ No change is noticed as occurring afterwards. 
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1 . Now of the fiilfilraent of the prophetic clause during 
much of the earlier half of the period in question, while 
the Vial was outpouring and the wars raging, I have 
already spoken briefly and partially in a former Chapter ; 
so briefly however, and partially, that it seems proper, 
now that the charge is repeated a second time, to revert 
to it again, and a little further amplify on and illustrate it. 

I then observed with reference to France, the chief and 
mightiest of the nations of Anti-Christendom, that if 
under Buonaparte's consulship in 1800 she abandoned 
her national profession of atheism^ it was for the pro- 
fession, not of a pure scriptural faith, but of Popery : 
and this on grounds of political expediency alone, with 
a view to the tranquillization and control of weaker 
minds by its superstitions and ceremonial ; while all the 
energy of the nation, whether in the capital at home or 
soldiery abroad, was tainted, we might say saturated, 
with the old infidelity.* I now subjoin, in illustration, 
Buonaparte's official announcement to the Legislative 
Body of his re-establishment in France of the Romish re- 
ligion,^ — the sketch by one of his ministers of the Pope's 

* p. 346 Buprk. 

^ This official account of the presentation to the French Legislative Body of 
Buonaparte's Concordat with the Pope, re-establishing the Romish religion, is very 
characteristic. M. Portalis, Counsellor of State, on presenting it, made among 
others the following observations. — "A primary question presented itself. Is re- 
ligion in general necessary to bodies of people? Is it necessary to men f Whatever 
may be the degree of perfection at which we are arrived, the multitude is more 
struck by what is imposed upon it by order, than what is proved to it to be right. 
The idea of an universal legislator is as necessary to the intelligent, as to the phy- 
sical world. — Law without morality cannot subsist. — Some persons would have 
wished for a religion more conformable to our manners. If the strength of law 
consist in its being feared, the strength of religion consists in its being believed ; 
and belief is greater in proportion as the origin of the dogma is more remote. 
Christianity has the sanction of time. It has civilized Europe. It connects itself 
with the progress of the arts and sciences. — It has been said that the Catholic 
religion has too many rites and ceremonies. These are the sanction and pie- 
servation of its doctrine. — ^The Catholic religion is reproached with cursing all 
those that are without its bosom, and of being intolerant. Montesquieu saw in 
this principle only a motive for being attached to the religion which teaches it : 
' For,' says he, ' when a religion gives us the idea of a choice made by the 
Divinity, thai must attach us very strongly to the religion so chosen.' " 

It is a curious fact that while expressing these feelings about religion generally, 
and the Romish religion in particular, Buonaparte in 1804 ordered a Romish 
Missionary establishment to be founded in France, to consist of 500 members ; 50 
for the East Indies, 100 for China, 100 for Africa and America, 50 for the islands 
in the Pacific. — See the quotation from the Journal de Pbris in the Christian 
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reception in the course of 1804, soon after, in Paris/ — 
and that by the Bishop of Amiens in the same year, 
depicting the general infidel spirit of the nation.^ And, 
after perusing these, let the reader further consider the 
testimony of Christian travellers in France, during the 
brief delusive peace or armistice of 1802, reporting of 
sabbaths unsabbatized,' the Bible unknown and unpro- 
curable,^ the utter demoralization of manners, and infi- 
delity of the current literature and conversation, — and 
thereupon let him judge whether, notwithstanding the 
mock-show of revival of the old superstition, as if reli- 
gion, there rose not up still from France throughout this 
period the voice, not of repentance, but of blasphemy 
against the God of heaven ? — And as in France, so very 
much in other countries of Anti-Christendom. From 



Observer for 1804, Vol. iii. p. 442. — So, to the Protestant missions now begun 
in England, there were already projected by him antagonistic Popish missions. 

1 " Beni soit le Cid," said Pope Pius VIl to Fouch^, on his arrival for the 
coronation of Napoleon, in 1804, at Fontainbleau ; "j'ai traverse la France an 
milieu d'un peuple k genoux." So the Abb^de Pradt {Quatre Concordats ii. 211) ; 
who observes that it was perfectly true that the Pope had been met with those 
marks of veneration, in his progress through the provinces. But he adds that 
the danger was in Paris; lest there the ridiculousness of a Pope's presence should 
excite the mockery of the populace. But " Foucb^ avoit pourvu k tout. Get 
homme Ui ne dormait pas toiyours : et Paris garda son s(^rieux." 

' On occasion of opening a subscription in his diocese, for the education of 
Romish priests. "Already since our advancement to the episcopacy 60 priests 
have died, and who are to fill their places f The times may soon come when 
the night of ignorance, superstition, profanation, and all the vices their attend- 
ants, will cover the Church of France. Her churches will stand, but no priest 
be found to officiate at their altars. Fathen and mothers, if you tremble to 
think of that fatal hour, when religion descends into the tomb with the last of its 
ministers, refiise not a snudl donation to our pressing solicitations." — ^Again : 
" Such is the indifference to religion caused by the persecution of our revolu- 
tionary philosophers, and our philosophical bari>arians, that of 5000 curacies 
vacant in the French Republic, not 50 proper subjects ate found to fill them up. 
The faithful are forced to travel 40, 50, 60 miles, to find a church where a priest 
officiates. What a blessing were our chief magistrates to change some of our 
military schools into religious seminaries I. . . . AU sort of glory is reserved to 
him. His reign will by the fiuthful of all ages be called the reign of the second 
resurrection of Christ," — Christian Observer, Ibid. p. 315. 

* " In Paris the sabbath can only be considered as a day of dissipation, and a 
day of unusual profit to the man of trade." Carr's Stranger in France, published 
in 1802, p. 119. So too Dr. Waugh, Memoin, p. 331. 

* A deputation from the London Missionary Society, ( Or, Waugh one) which 
had formed the idea of printing and circulating an Edition of the French Bible in 
France, and went to Paris with that object, thus report. " In Paris it required a 
search among the booksellen of four days to find a single Bible : and this is also 
supposed to be the situation of the greater part of France ; and of other countries 
al«>, formerly conected with the See of Rome." Report of 1802. 
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Oermany the accounts received during the war's conti- 
nuance, told of irreligion and infidelity as fearfully and 
almost universally prevalent, amidst the grievous suffer- 
ings from God's chastisements : while the Romish reli- 
gion continued as before the religion of southern Ger> 
many, and scarce a sign appeared of any national 
repenting of their deeds.* — In Spain^ when the Cortes 
had met in 1810, on Buonaparte's invasion of the coun- 
try, the religious as well as political state of the country 
came necessarily under their consideration. But, while 
abolishing the Inquisition under the influence of the new 
philosophy, and despoiling the church of much of its 
riches, so as to help strikingly to the fulfilment of that 
other prophecy, already spoken of and illustrated in my 
preceding Chapter, yet was it laid down by them at the 
same time, as a fundamental law of the state ; *' The re- 
ligion of the Spanish nation is, and shall be perpetually , 
the catholic apostolic Romany only true : the nation pro- 
tects it by law, and prohibits the exercise of any other "* 
Was there in Spain the spirit of repenting of their deeds ? 
Surely here, as elsewhere, the voice of infidelity among 
the higher, and of the Papal superstition among the 
lower, however discordant and at war between them- 
selves, commingled together in blasphemy before the 
God of heaven. — Then finally in Italy and in Rome, — 
i. e. in that which was specially the kingdom and the 
throne of the Beast, in Apocalyptic language,— * was there 
a sign of amendment and repenting ? Alas ! take but 
up any Volume of Travels to that country by a traveller 
of intelligence during the period referred to (for ex- 

* I may refer to the Letters received during this period from vsrious German 
correspondents of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Professor Timaeua' re- 
port in 1806 from Luneburg, after depicting the physical misery consequent on the 
French wars, adds ; " More dreadful than all is the moral corruption and diseases 
that have been brought into our country by the war. Infidelity, illicit inter- 
course of the sexes with all its dreadful consequences, contempt of the most sacred 
obligations, are the melancholy bequests left to us. They are spread, and have 
taken deep root among both higher and lower classes : and they show even now 
symptoms, which must blight for many generations the noblest hopes of huma- 
nity." — Christian Observer, v. 383. 

'^ Sec Rule's Mission to Spain, p. 44 : to which I may refer for interesting details. 
— See too Blanco White's awful report of the then state of the Spanish clergy. 
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ample that of Mr. Forsyth in 1802,) and in the report 
of the then Romish and Italian morals and religion read 
the answer ! In regard of morals mark the universal and 
even legalized supercession of the marriage vow of fide- 
lity,^ the extent of licentiousness such as to have extin- 
guished multitudes of noble families,^ (a consequence 
very principally of the habits and influence of the celi- 
bate clergy and the confessional,^) and the extension of 
swearing as a habit even to the female sex in the higher 
orders,* as also of false swearing for hire among the 
lower : * — in regard of religion mark the continuance of 
the old system of saint-worship, images, relics, false 
miracles, the pagan-like mockery of Christ's true religion 
by the Papal ceremonial, (not omitting the dramatic 
burlesque of Christ's humiliation and passion in the 
Easter week, by him who blasphemously called himself 
Christ's Vicar and representative,) and then let the 
Reader judge, whether in Rome or Italy there appeared 
a sign thus far of repenting of their deeds, and not ra- 
ther of continued blasphemy ! — On two points touching 
the religion of Rome and Italy let me add yet one word 
more, ere passing from this earlier period of the vial- 
outpouring to a later : I mean on the Mariolatry with 
which (like Israel) they blasphemed God in the streets 
and on the hills ; and their intolerance of the purer, truer, 
worship of Protestantism. 1. In evidence of the man- 
ner in which the Virgin Mary and her images were by 
the Papal priesthood set before the people, and by the 
people resorted to and worshipped, as their grand com* 

' Take the following awfii] passage (though Mr. F. does not give it as such) 
from his sketch of the manners of Florence. " Cecisbeism, though perhaps as 
genera], is not so formally Ugaiiwed here as at Naples, where the right of keeping 
a gallant is often secured by the marriage contract : yet here no lady can appear 
in fashionable company, or befwe Ood, without such an attendant." 

' So in his sketch of Sienna. " The general incontinency of the present day is 
thinning the first ranks of society. Within the last 20 years twenty noble 
families are extinct. Others hang but by a slender thread, and that a rotten one." 

* In the same sketch of Sienna he notes the confessor priest as one of the 
usual partners of the sin ; and in his slcetch of Roman morals notes the celibacy 
(^ the priesthood as its grand source and authorization. * Ibid. 

* " An assassin might be hired (at Genoa) for 50 livres ; and if taken might be 
defended by hackney swearers at 12 livres each." This class, I believe, was not 
confined to Genoa. 
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fort and hope under the judgments of the Vial, let me 
make reference to a famous image of the Virgin/ (a 
specimen of many similar,^) still seen at Rome : annexed 
to which an inscription tells how this holy image winked 
its eyes, and propitiously smiled on the people, as they 
offered their supplications before it in 1796, the year of 
the first French invasion of Italy : and also too how the 
Pope, a few months after, authoritatively confirmed the 
story, and urged the faithful to continue their supplica- 
tions, by that which was yet more an aggravation of the 
blasphemy, — the promise of 200 days of indulgence,^ 
applicable to the souls in purgatory. 2. In proof of 
their not repenting of their intolerance of a purer Chris- 

^ Sir W. Cockburn, p. 206, states it to be at the comer of the Fia Paganica 
in Rome ; that it has the title Mater ProvidefUia ; and that the following is the 
inscription under it. "Quiun venerabilis imago, cum sept. Id. Jul. 1796, vario 
oculorum motu, propitio aspectu, supplicem populum reficeret, omnia corda sibi 
demeruit, et ex corde laudes." — ^An Italian inscription further sets forth : " Col 
recitare le litanie si acquistano cc. giomi d'indulgen^a, concessa per indulto pon- 
tifido, emanato sotto il di 29 Marzo 1797, d'applicarsi ancora per le anime del 
purgatorio." 

' Bombelli in his History of the Madonna (4 vols. 12mo, printed with approba- 
tion of the authorities at Rome) gives the history and pictures of 104 Roman 
images of the Virgin, on which the Chapter of St. Peter has bestowed their yearly 
golden crowns, on account of their miraculous achievements or antiquity. It 
seems that Mary of Ouadaloupe, the Patron saint of Mexico, and who was in 
1746 chosen Chief Mistress of New Spain, (her temple being made a Collegiate 
Church, and 400,000 dollars devoted to her clergy,) had a part in these miracles. 
For in 1754 a copy of this image was sent the Pope, by him given to the nuns of 
St. Francis de Sales, and placed by them in the Church of the Visitation : and, 
in common with others, asserted to have opened and shut her eyes on occasion 
of the French invasion in 1796. 

It was upon every high hill that the blasphemies of Judeih were committed ; 
but certainly not on so many as the similar blasphemies of the Italian Papists. 

On entering Loretto, in their march towards Rome in 1797, the French soldiers 
amused themselves in observing the machinery by which these tricks of Romish 
superstition had been carried on. " The priests had an image of the Virgin Mary, 
which they exhibited to the people in the act of shedding tears, the more to 
stimulate them against the impious republicans. The Madonna's tears were a 
string of glass>beads flowing by clockwork, (like the or-molu fountains of the 
chimney-piece,) within a shrine which the worshippers were too respectful to ap« 
proach very neariy." Sir W. Scott's Napoleon. — A writer in the Christian Ex- 
aminer of Jan. 1843, says that a painter at Florence stated to a friend of his, how 
on one occasion he assisted the opening of the Image's eyes by the application of 
his pencil. — It was the same of old. Bishop Burnet, I think, notices the 
discovery of machinery for the same purpose at the suppression of the monas- 
teries in England. And Luther in his Table Talk, Ch. xxiii, tells of one he had 
seen prepared vrith screws, to make the image turn to or from the worshipper, 
according as he waa liberal or not to the monastery. — It was just the same with 
the old Pagan Images. See Professor M. Stuart on Apoc. xiii. 

' Was not the saying in this case really applicable, *' This man speaketh bias* 
phemy : who can forgive sins but God only ? " 
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tianity, I must note the Papal instructions of 1803 to 
the Nuncio at Vienna, on occasion of the proposed as- 
signment of certain German churches and chapters to 
Protestants. In these Pope Pius VII re-asserted the 
most intolerant of the old Papal dogmas against Protes- 
tant heretics ; declaring them still liable, even as of old, 
to confiscation of property, and (if sovereigns) to depri- 
vation of their sovereignties, as the fit penalty of the 
crime of heresy : "although," as he added mournfully, 
" in these calamitous times it is impossible to executCi 
and inexpedient to recal, the holy maxims." ^ 

2. But at length these calamitous times passed away. 
After twenty-five years of convulsion and distress, the 
rod of the oppressor was in 1815 broken, peace re-esta^ 
bHshed, and both Pope and Princes restored to their 
several kingdoms in the European world. And was 
repentance then at last exhibited by them ; and that 
turning to God, vfhich judgment had not effected, effected 
now by the gracious suspension of judgment, and inter- 
vention of merqf ? 

As regards the Pope it was an ominous prognostic 
that in his proclamation from Cezena, May 5, 1814, just 
a little before re-entering Rome, he applied to himself 
the ancient Papal title, ** Qods Vicar on earth.'' ^ For 
in that one word was wrapped up a re-assertion of all his 
old impieties and blasphemies. — The acts that followed 
accorded well with this beginning. A few days after the 
proclamation he solemnly crowned at Ancona a miracu* 
lous image of the Virgin^ the counterpart of that at 

' Given by O'Doimoghue in his History of the Church and Court of Rome, 
Vol. ii. p. 447. from the Essai Historique sur la Puissance Temporelle des Papes; 
ii. 320. *' This penalty, so far as concerns the property of private individuats, is 
decreed, says the Pope, by a Bull of Innocent III, Cap. Fergentea X de H<ereticis : 
and, as concerns tovercignties tmd fiefs, it is a rule of the Canon Law, Cap, AbiO' 
luiut XVI, that the subjects of a Prince manifestly heretical are released from all 
obligations to him, and dispensed from all allegiance and homage." *' To he 
sure," he adds, " we are faJlen into such calamitous times that it is not possible 
for the Spouse of Christ to practice, or even expedient for her to recal, her holy 
maxims of just vigor against the enemies of our faith." — ^Ranke aUudes to the 
same. Vol. iii. p. 229. He speaks of the Instructions to the Nuncio at Venice as 
without a date, but probably of the year 1803. ^ O'Donnoghue ii.449. 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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Rome, as if the guardian and saviour of Ancona ; and 
fixed its festival, and attached a plenary indulgence to 
its worship.* — Arrived at Rome the old system of the 
religious doctrine and ceremonial was left unchanged ; 
and in his most solemn yearly act of benediction he refer- 
red salvation to the merits of the saints and the Virgio.^ 
Quickly after this followed his re-establishment of the 
Jesuits, as ^' the most experienced rowers to whom the 
bark of St. Peter might be most wisely committed : " 
though Clement the XlVth's Bull, dissolving them, had 
declared that Jesuitism was a public nuisance ; and that 
he who endeavoured to let it loose on society would 
be chargeable with high treason against the common 
interests and happiness of his species.^ — ^A little after he 
solemnly refused tolerance^ when applied to for it, to 
Protestant worship in France ;* and renewed the solemn 
anathematization of Protestants on the Maundy Thurs- 
day. — And then he issued Brief after Brief against Bible 
Societies : declaring them to be tares in the midst of 
wheati wolves in guise of lambs : and the Scriptures 
themselves that they circulated, unaccompanied by 
Romish explanations, poisonous pastures, and the Gos- 
pel rather of the Devil than of God.® — Further, in 1825 

1 This was May 13. He entered Rome May 16. The Abb^ AlbertiDi refers to 
this image of miraculous pretensions at Ancona, in his work entitled " An His- 
torical and Moral Picture of the Invasion of Italy in 1796, and of the Miraculous 
winking at the same epoch of the eyes of the Holy Image of the most Holy Vir- 
gin Mary, worshipped in the Cathedral Church of Ancona : " — a work published 
in 1820, and extracted from, in a letter to Charles Butler, Esq., by the present 
Bishop of Exeter. I cite a part of the extract. " The author tells us that in the 
day after the flrat miracle, when a solemn procession was made in its honour, the 
Virgin Mary did nothing but open, and close, and turn her eyes on all sides, to the 
indescribable delight of the people, who absolutely wept for joy. On the 20th of 
June 1800, and on the 15th of August 1807, similar processions took place. And 
on the 13Ui of May 1814, Pius VII in person crowned the miraculous image; an 
event commemorated by an inscription.*' 

^ Dr. Burton in his worlc on Rome, p. 124, gives the formula : "Precihui et 
meritii Beatae Marise semper Virginia, Beati Michaelis Archangeli,BeatiJohannis 
Baptiste, et St. apostolorum Petri et Pauli, et omnium sanctorum, misereatur 
vestri Omnipotens Deus, et dimissis omnibus peccatis vestris, perducat vos Jcbiib 
Christus ad vitam beatam." 

' Sir W. Cockbi/m, p. 290. < A.D. 1818. O'Donnoghue, p. 454, 

* Given by O'Donnoghue, p. 455, Sir W. Cockbum, p. 266, fcc. — 1 give one 
extract. " It endeavoun to translate, or rather to corrupt, the Holy Scriptures 
into the vulgar tongues of all nations ; which gives just reason to fear that we 
may there find a bad interpretation, and, instead of the Gospel of Christ, the 
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he published a Bull of Jubilee ; promising to exhibit 
Christ's cradle, as an attraction to the pilgrimage : and 
with authoritative instructions to the pilgrims, after- 
wards added, to call on the Virgin Mary^ as the great 
advocate for sinners, on that day of grace and mercy.* — 
In fine he repeated that crowning act of Papal blas- 
phemy, the canonization of saints.^ — Hence it was plain, 
with regard to the Pope and his kingdom^ (even though 
we adduce not other abundant concurring evidence,) 
that ** they repented not of their deeds." 

And what then of the Princes of the nine kingdoms^ 
spiritually subordinated under the old regime to Rome ? 
At first, in the glorious moment of the great victory of 
Leipsic, when the Austrian Emperor united with the 
Emperor of Russia and Prussian King, in publicly offer- 
ing thanks to the God of heaven for the victory, it 

Gospel of men, or (what is worse) the Gospel of the Devil." — ^What a contnut 
to the divine prefiguration (if I mistake not) of the same subject. " I saw an 
Angel haying the everlasting Gospel to preach to all nations." 

> Sir W. Cockbum, p. 178. "They pretend to show the identical cradle in 
which our Saviour was rocked, and also, I am assured, the very straw on which 
he lay in the manger. That this is done by the highest possible authority, is 
proved by the Pope's Bull of the last Jubilee, which I saw his Holiness pro- 
claim ; an authorized copy of which thus reifers to that ctadle, and to other 
relics to be adored : " Quia demum k lachrymis temperet, quando vel Christi in- 
cunabula cemens, vagientem 6h prsesepi recogitet infantem Jesum, vd sanctis- 
sima Dominicae possionis instnimenta adorans, pendentem in ligno meditetur 
Redemptorem Mundi." 

Dr. Burton mentions that in this Jubilee the number of pilgrims was but in all 
476 1 How had the mighty fidlen. Compare the accounts in Vol. if. p. 16, of the 
numbers at the middle age Jubilees. 

' In a Book of instructions to the Pilgrims visiting Rome, published " con 
licen2a de' superiori," the following prayer is directed to be offered up. 

All' altare della Madonna : 

" Dove ha da recorrere un peccatore dolente, se non al seno vestro T O awo- 
cata de' peccatori, in questo tempo di remissione, questo giomo d'indulgenza, 
non distenderete il manto del vostro patrocinio sopiiL di me, per riooprire con 
esso le mie brutture ; accio in tal modo posso sottarmi dall'ira del vostro divino 
figliuolol'* Ibid. 205. 

* The Roman Catholic Vicar-General Dr. Milner, in his End of Religi4nu 
Controversy, writes : " You ask me. Do you then pretend that your church pos> 
sesses the miraculous powers at the present day f I answer that the Catholic 
Church being always the beloved Spouse of Christ, and continuing at all times to 
bring forth children of heroical sanctity, God fails not in this, any more than in 
ages past, to illustrate her and them by unquestionable miracles. Accordingly in 
the processes which are constantly going on at the Apostolic See for the canon^ 
ization of new mints, fresh miracles of a recent date continue to be proved on 
the highest degree of evidence." (Ed. 1824.) After which, in exemplification, 
he refers to the notable case of the Saur Nativile, on which see the Quarterly 
Review for 1826 and 1827. 

2 B 2 
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seemed as if he at least, — the most eminent of Roman 
Catholic monarchs, — was turning to the God who had 
smitten him. But the illusion past away. Both him- 
self in Austria, and the Bourbons in France, and Ferdi- 
nand in Spain, and, a little later, Miguel in Portugal,' 
and the Kings too of Bavaria, Sardinia, Naples, did 
repent indeed. But of what, and how? M. Ranke 
answers the question . "The restored governments of 
Southern Europe repented of their former insubordina- 
tion to Rome. They thought they had thus unchained 
the tempest by which themselves had been overthrown ; 
and beheld in the Pope their natural ally.''* In France 
(until exiled again from it by a second revolution) the 
Bourbons dedicated their kingdom most especially to 
the Virgin Mary as its patroness : introduced the Jesu- 
its, and (so far as circumstances permitted) oppressed 
the French Protestants ; enough to show that the will to 
persecute, as once before, was not wanting. In Spain 
similarly Ferdinand re-established both the Jesuits and 
the Inquisition ; and the blood of heretics flowed at the 
stake afresh.^ In Sardinia the king, to whom the 
Waldenses had been made over by the treaty of Vienna, 
for no reason but that they were Protestants, revoked 
their privileges, and multiplied vexations and oppressions 
on them.' In Austria the Jesuits were as active as ever 
in propagating Popery, with all its falsehoods.^ Again 
in Naples^ Tuscany^ everywhere throughout Roman 
Catholic Christendom, the miracles, — the lying mira- 

> Ranke iii. 239. 

' See Rule's Mission, p. 90, and Llorente*s Inquisition, last chapter. 

' See Dr. Gilly's well known work on the subject of the Waldenses. 
^ A regular form of recantation for converts from Protestantism, drawn up under 
20 heads by the Jesuit missionaries in Hungary, made them say that the Pope 
cannot err ; that he has full power to forgive or retain sins, and to cast men into 
hell ; that all that he has established, whether out of the Bible or not, is true ; 
that he ought to be honoured with similar reverence to that paid to Christ him- 
self ; that those who oppose his authority ought to be burned at the stake, and 
to perish body and soul in hell ; that the reading of the Sacred Scriptures is the 
origin of all factions and blasphemy ; that each priest is greater than the Virgin 
Mary, because she was the parent of Christ but once, but the priest creates him 
anew again and again ;* &c. Christian Observer for 1828, p. 467. 



Compare my observations on this point, p. 153 suprk. 
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cles, — which had ceased during French ascendancy ^^ 
began again. And then what of the Sabbath ? What of 
Bibk devotion ? What of morality ? — ^Not a sign ap- 
peared of conversion of heart. " They repented not of 
their deeds." 

And what then remained ? — ^What but that the sen- 
tence, the awful sentence, should go forth against them : 
'' Because I have purged thee, and thou wast not purged, 
thou shalt not be purged from thy filthiness any more ? " 
In effect the prophecy that we have under consideration 
intimated as much to St. John. Yet a little further re- 
spite it foreshowed would be granted to them, while 
the next Vial was discharged on another and different 
corrupter and desolator of the Roman earth, — the 
Moslem Turh from the Euphrates. Then would the 
time arrive for the outpouring on the apostate princes 
and countries of Papal Rome, — the mystic Babylon and 
Sodom, as well as Egypt, of the Apocalypse, — of the last 
and the most terrible of all God's Vials of wrath. 



CHAPTER Vll. 



THE SIXTH vial; OR, JUDGMENT BEGUN ON THE 

MAHOMEDAN TURK. 

•* And the sixth Angel poured out his Vial on the 
great river Euphrates. And the water thereof was dried 
up ; that the way of the kings from the East ^ might be 
prepared." — Apoc. xvi. 12. 

It is manifest that the same Turkish power is here in- 
tended that was described under the sixth Trumpet as 

> " I understand that not one miracle happened during the whole reign of the 
French. It was not until the streets were purified with lustrations of holy water 
on the return of the Pontiflf, that they began to operate again. But with the 
Pontiff darkness returned ; and the age of Popish miracles revived." " Rome in 
the xixth century," quoted by Keith ii. 235. * Aw araroA«F. 
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with its record of facts, answering thereto conspicuously. 
On the banks of the Ulaiy the river that flowed by what 
was soon afterwards the Persian capital, Susa,^ a ram 
appeared to the Prophet pushing westward, northward, 
and southward, so as that no beast might stand before 
it. By the ram was meetly figured the Persian power : * 

unto me, Understand, O son of man ; for at (or to) the time of the end shall be 
the vision. — 18. Now as he was spealdng to me, I was in a deep sleep on my face 
toward the ground: but he touched me and set me upright. — 19. And he said. 
Behold, I will make thee know what shall be in the last end* of the indignation: 
for at the time appointed the end shall be. — 20. The ram which thou sawest 
having two horns are the kings of Media and Persia. — 21. And the rough goat 
is the king of Grecia ; and the great horn that is between his eyes is the first 
king. — 22. Now that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms 
shall stand up, out of the nation, but not in his power. — 23. — And in the latter 
timet of their kingdom,! when the transgressors are come to the fiill, a king of 
fierce countenance, and understanding} dark sentences, shall stand up. — 2A, And 
his power shall be mighty, but not by his own power; and he shall destroy won- 
derfully, and shall prosper, and practise, and shall destroy the mighty || and the 
holy people.f — 25. And through his policy also he shall cause craft** to prosper 
in his hand ; and he shall magnify himself in his heart, and by peace *t shall 
destroy many : he shall also stand up against the Prince of princes ; but he shall 
be broken without hand. — 26. And the vision of the evening and the morning 
which was told is true : wherefore shut thou up the vision ; for it shall be for 
(or to) many days." 

' The vision was seen by Daniel in the third year of the Babylonian king Bd- 
shazzar ; and therefore when Shushan, or Sum, was only a provincial capital. 

' See the appended engravings of the Persian emblem of a ram, from a Persian 
coin ; together with the observations in Vol. i. p. 400, Note ^ 

* /I'^'^nK : rather, tAtt latter end. It is used for example in Gen. xlix. I, " I 

may tell you what shall befall you in the latter days ; " where Jacob's prophecy 
had reference to the lot of each of the tribes on Israel's entrance into Canaan : 
and again in Job xlii. 12, " The Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than his 
beginning : " where " the latter end " comprehends all the time after his afflic- 
tion, even (verse 16) 140 years. t ^'^^.HN as verse 19. 

t D^^n^ISyD, their kingdom, in the singular. 

$ Or caiuing to underttdnd, teaching ; the word V^P being in the Hiphil 
form, and rendered cause to understand verse 16 suprk. So again in Nehemiah 
viii. 9, it is translated " taught the people." || D**Q^27, strong ones. 

f D'^triD OV, people of the holy ones. So the margin more literally render? 

it. And Mr. J. £. Clarke (Dragon and Beast, p. 366) observes on this expression 

as discriminative. Those, he says, against whom the horn succeeds, having filled 

up the measure of their iniquities, could not be called QTf pH D^, the holy people, 

(so as it is in Isa. Ixii. 12, '* They shall call them the holy people, the redeemed of 
the Lord,") but only the people o/(qu. as containing f) the holy ones. — I conceive 
however that this is a critical refinement which the analogy of Scripture will not 
bear out. For in Dan. vii. 27 this phrase is used in as strict a sense as that in 
Isaiah ; " The greatness of the kingdom shall be given to the people of the holy 

ones of the Most High." — Compare 1 Kings x. 15, D^'nnn "^BrfjM, the men of 

the merchants, for the merchantmen ; &c. •• flD^^D 

: 

*t Or in peace. 



THE PERSIAN RAM. 



THE MACEDONIAN GOAT. 
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by its two homSy the Median and Persian kingdoms 
united in it : ^ by its pushing so as no beast might stand 
before it, its conquests and supremacy over other powers ; 
(a characteristic of the Persians for some fifty or sixty 
years, from the time of Cyrus's, accession to that of the 
Greek expedition of Xerxes :) and, once more, by the 
directions of its butting, specified at the opening of the 
vision, '' westward^ and northward^ and southward ^^^ 
either the general directions of Persian aggrandizement 
during these fifty years, towards Lydia, and Thrace, and 
Egypt, and India,^ or the particular directions of the 
very remarkable, and up to a certain point triumphant, 
expedition of Xerxes,* at their close. — ^Again, by the 
goat was figured as meetly the Macedonian power : ^ by 
the great horn between its eyes, the sovereignty of Alex^ 
under the Great; under whom the symbolic goat rushed 
with irresistible swiftness and fury on the Persian ram ; 
and, having destroyed its kingdom,' waxed very great 
by adding this latter kingdom in all its amplitude to his 
own, and uniting the two as one mighty empire. By 
the great horn*s breaking when it was strong was figured 
Alexander's death in the plenitude of his power ,^ and 
consequent breaking*up of his kingdom ; by the four 
notable horns that stood up in its place, and out of 
the nation,^ towards the four winds of heaven, the 
four Macedonian kingdoms apportioned by treaty after 
the death of Alexanders brother and son, and the great 
battle of Ipsus, to four of his chief generals, on the 



' On the later rise of the higher or Persian horn, Mr. Cuninghune remarks, 
p. 231, that in Dan. v. 31 and yi. 1, it is said that Darius the Mede too!: the 
kingdom ; but that afterwards Persia is introduced as the first and chief name 
of the united kingdom ; as in Esther i. 3, 14, 18, 19, " Persia and Media," &c. 

' LffdHa conquered by Cyrus, Egypt by Cambyses, india in one direction, and 
Thrace in another, by Darius Hystaspes. " Ahasuerus," it is said in Esther i. 1, 
"who reigned from India even to Ethiopia over 127 provinces." 

' Through Asia Minor westward, Thrace and Macedonia northward, Thessaly 
southward. — ^Theodoret, on Dan. viii., takes Xerxes' expedition as the epoch of 
the highest Persian greatness. 

^ See the emblem of a goat on the impended Macedonian coin ; and also what 
is said on it in the same Note ^ p. 400 of my first Volume, just before refer- 
red to. 

* By the victories of the Orankus, Isms, and Jrbeia, in the years 334, 333, 
331 B.C. respectively. • B.C. 323. 'So verse 22. 
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same great platform of the joint territory of the goat 
and ram : — viz. that of Greece to Cassander, of Thrace 
y^ith Bithynia and the adjacent Etudne provinces to 
Lysimachus, of Egypt and Palestine to Ptolemy, and the 
rest of Asia to Seleucus.^ — ^Thus much, I say, is plain. 

The explanation of the latter part of the vision, and 
of the little horn to which it rdates, is more difficult : 
the interpreting Angel not having described with abso- 
lute distinctness either the place where^ or the time when, 
of the rise of this Little Horn ; nor, again, the particular 
power and people that it was to desolate. The following 
indications, however, are given respecting it ; which, 
when considered with the additional light of sitbsequent 
history reflected on the subject, will, if I mistake not, 
direct us with sufficient clearness to the power intended. 

1st. It was to originate out of one of the four above- 
mentioned Macedonian Empires : — ^whether out of the 
Greek dynasty ruling, or out of the territorial domain, 
and perhaps with the same capital city, comprised in it : 
for the latter as well as former relation to the origi- 
nating horn will satisfy the prefigurative emblem. (See 
the proof below.*) — 2. As to time, it was to rise " at 
the latter time of their kingdom," i. e. of the kingdom 

^ On Alexander's death, PhiHp Aridaus, his half-brother, was prodaimed 
King at a meeting of the chief generals ; and, in conjunction with him, so soon 
as bom, a son of Alexander of whom Roxana was then pregnant, called jller- 
ander Mgu». And during their life the generals forbore from assuming the royal 
title ;'profes6ing themselves simply govemwt under Alexander's son and brother. 
But in 316 Philip Aridaeus was murdered; and in 309 Alexander iEgus, then 
fourteen years old, and his mother Roxana. Whereupon followed what ia said 
in 1 Mace. i. 7 ; " Alexander died ; and his servants bare rule every one in his 
place ; and they all ptU crowfu on themselvet." The ambition of Aniigvnus, 
governor in the first instance of Phrygia, and his attempt at subjugating the 
other princes, having caused a general war between them, and Antigonus fallen 
in the decisive battle of Iptus, a Phrygian town, in the year 301, — ^the celebrated 
quadri-partition of the provinces was made between Cassander, Lysimachus, 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy, which I have noticed in the Text. See RoUin ad Ann. 
301, or the Universal History, Vol. ix. p. 50, &c. 

^ In case of a family or people being perpetuated before the world, unmixed in 
the main from generation to generation, then in the largest and most sudden 
chronological transitions of prophecy, a princely scion even at a very distant age 
rising from it, might evidently be prefigured as a later horn springing out of am 
earlier horn, typicid of the nation or family ; and this in the strictest constmc- 
tion of the figure. Hence the peculiar propriety of Esekid's language, with re- 
ference to Israel's restoration at the latter day, " I will cause the horn of Itrmei 
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of these Greek dynasties : in which phrase the use of 
the singular noun kingdom^ not kingdoms, is to be re- 
marked, as deserving notice.^ — 3. The character of the 
Little Horn is described as that of ''a king of fierce 
countenance, understanding (or causing to understand) ^ 
dark sentences ;" whether enigmas generally, or specially 
dark religious oracular sayings as from heaven.^ — 4. His 
success was to be such that he would wax (or be) exceed- 
ing great ; in directions '^ toward the south, and toward 
the east, and toward the glory: " — in regard of which 

to bud" (Ezek. xxix. 21) ; though hy a cotemponry prophet it had been said, 
" He hath cut off all the horn of Itrael** (Lam. ii. 3.) 

But what when the succeuive fortunes of a country or of its ruling dynasty 
are glanced at in prophecy, with the same rapid transition from an earlier to a 
later age, in cases where invasions and revolutions, many and great perhaps, in- 
tervening, have more than once revolutionized the country ; and so intermixed 
other races as to constitute the inhabitants in respect of blood, and perhaps lan- 
guage too, and religion, very much a different population T In strict genealogical 
trutb uni^ could not be then represented as existing between the earlier inha- 
bitants or dynssty and the later ; nor the figure of a later horn springing out of 
one earlier coirectly used to designate them. Yet in fact, even in these cases, the 
community of local site, and of a certain measure of the same stock in the popu- 
lation, is sometimes so regarded as an identification in prophecy, that a continuity 
of political esiitence is ascribed to the earlier and later people, or dynasty, — ^the 
common designation given them of one and the same impersonating appellative, 
— and, in symbolic predictions, the symbol of a horn out qf the old head applied. 
For example, in Balaam's prophecy. Numb. xxiv. 22, 24, we read, " The Kenite 
shall be wasted until A»hur carry thee away captive ; and ships shall come ftom 
Chittim, and shall afflict Athwr : ** — ^where the continuity of the impersonation 
is kept up, though it was Assyria under a pure Ateyrian and then Babylonian 
dyntuty, that carried away the Kenite ; and Assyria ha(f Macedonized, and under 
the Macedonian dynasty of the Seleucida, against whom came the conquering 
ships from Chittim, that is Rome and Italy. — ^Again in Dan. xi. we have the 
sketch in continuity of the history of the King qf the North and King of the South; 
the impersonation being kept up in either case throughout, as of a connected 
dynas^ ; though at the beginning of the Chapter the Ptolemies of Egypt and 
Seieucidk of Syria be manifestly meant, who succeeded on Alexander the Greafs 
demise to empire ; and at the end of the Chapter, dynasties of the latter day 
(perhaps those of the Saracens and the Turks) holding rule in the same coun- 
tries.— Once more in the prophetic vision of the four wild beasts in Daniel vii, 
the Goths and Vandals having invaded and revolutionized France, Spain, and 
other countries, but connected themselves afterwards, in respect of religion, with 
Rome, — ^i. e. Christian or Papal Rome, — ^they are symbolized in the vision as 
horns growing out of the head of the Beast that signified in the first instance 
the old Roman Pagan Empire. 

' See Note t p. 376 above. Mr. Clarke has remarked on this in his Treatise 
on the Dragon and Beast, p. 355. 

' See Note $ p. 376 supiik on the Hebrew word. 

> The Hebrew word n*T^n is the same that is used Numb. xii. 8 ; " With 

T • 

him vrill I speak mouth to mouth, and not in dark tpeeches:" also Psalm xlix. 4; 
" I will open my dark toying upon the harp ;" repeated Psalm Ixxviii. 2. It is 
also used Judg. xiv. 12, of an wnigma, and Prov. i. 6, of a proverb; " the worda 
of the wise, and their dark sayings." 
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specified points of the compass, it becomes a question 
whether the South and East are to be estimated from 
Susa, where the prophet saw the vision, or from the place 
where the Little Horn might first rise and fix itself: 
also, as to the glory ^ whether it might indicate the loca- 
lity of Jerusalem, where Jehovah's glory rented of old 
literally and visibly ; ' or that country which, at the time 
of the Little Horn's rising, (if after Jerusalem's destruc- 
tion,) might have, in place of God's ancient city, the 
light of his revelation committed to it, and be then pro« 
fessedly and outwardly the country of God's covenanted 
people.* — 5. The result of this its success is prophesied 
of as two-fold, and in either case as that of destruction : 
first against religion^ as it was '' to cast the truth to the 
ground, and cause craft to prosper in its stead, taking 
away the daily sacrifice, and casting down the place of 
Jehovah's sanctuary : " secondly, against the secular reli- 
gious powerSy or rulers at the time of God's professed 
people ; for the host and stars of the symbolic heaven, 
which the Little Horn was seen to cast to the ground, 
and stamp on, are explained by the Angel as at once the 
mighty ones and people of the holy ones; and the Prince 
of the host called also the Prince of the sanctuary.^ — In 
regard of which people of the holy ones it is observable, 
6thly, that as the reason of their being thus abandoned 
to destruction, their religious state at the time of the 
Little Horn's rising is described as one of matured trans- 
gression and apostacy ;^ and the judgment wrought by it 

^ So St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans is. 4 ; " Israelites to whom per- 
taineth the adoption and the glory, &c." 

' If by the specified aancttKiry there be meant figuratively the Christian Church, 
then it seems to me that the glory must in consistency be explained fle:uratively 
of a Chrututn country, and the people of the holy one» of a profeued Christian 
people, not Jewish: — ^the latter just as in Dan. vii. 21, 25; where the Papal 
power is typified as a Little Horn out of the Roman Beast, making war on the 
taints ; i.e. on the really holy Christians in professedly holy Christendom. — 
Whether the Jewish or the Christian solution should be adopted, is a question 
for after consideration. 

* " It (the Little Horn) magnified itself even to the Prince of the host ; and 
by it the place of his sanctuary (i. e. of the Prince of the host) was cast down/* 
Verse 11. 

^ " An host was given it against the daily sacrifice bv reason oftransgrftgion." 
Verse 12. " When the traixsgressors are come to the full." Verse 23. 
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upon them as a judgment inflicted not until '' the latter 
end of the indignation.'' ^ — 7. As a further characteris- 
tic of the Litde Homy in its course of destruction of 
these mighty and holy ones, it is added that it would 
magnify itself even to the Prince of the host ; or, as the 
Angel expresses it, stand up against the Prince of princes, 
the Lord Jehovah : and also that it would in peace de- 
stroy many. — 8. The term to its profanation of the 
sanctuary, and oppression of the people of the holy 
ones, is thus chronologically announced: *Mt shall be 
unto 2300 days ; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed ;" 
or (as the Hebrew is) justified, and treated as clean : ' — 
in regard of which announcement the question remains, 
whether the commencement of this long period (for the 
days must of course, as usual in symbolic prophecy, be 
understood as years^) is to be reckoned from the com- 
mencing act of the vision, or from the rise and profana- 
tion of the Little Horn : — the declaration being made in 
answer to a double question involving both these points.^ 
Then at length his end would be brought about ; and 
without any adequate earthly agency. *^ He shall be 
broken without hand."* 

And now then we set out on our historic inquiry, to 
seek some destroying desolator of God's professed people, 
answering to these several notable characteristics of the 
Little Horn of the vision. And as the people of the 
Covenant thus desolated may be either (so far as we 
have yet seen) the Jews with their literal sanctuary and 
sacrifice, or Christendom with its later figurative sanc- 
tuary and church-worship,- the chronological range of 
our inquiry becomes (in the first instance) a very large 
one ; extending from DanieFs time nearly even to the 
present : and the geographical range also a very large 
one ; since it embraces the territory of both goat and 
ram, as comprehended in Alexander's empire and the 
four kingdoms of his successors, from the Greek Morea 

* Verse 19. * Sec Note ft p. 375 suprti. 

' See the discussion of the year-day question in my Put iv. Chap. ix. $ 1. 
suprti. * \ene 13. See Note *• p. 375. » Verse 25. 
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in the west to the Indus, and from the Oxns to the Nile. 
Within these limits of time and place we are to look for 
a power rising up, and rapidly increasing, from compa- 
ratively small dimensions to a greatness of dominion 
comparable even with that of Alexander himself: ^ using 
it pre-eminently against the cotemporarily professing but 
apostatized people of God ; to the destruction of the 
people themselves politically, and the oppression of their 
religion, called ^* the truth," or true religion, though 
corrupted : and using it also to the inculcation and pro- 
pagation of some counter-religious scheme of craft and 
falsehood : and this as well in peace as in war. 

Now on the hypothesis of the ancient Jews being the 
transgressing people of the Covenant intended, I will 
be bold to say that no admissible solution of the Little 
Horn has been, or can be offered. From the time of 
Daniel, to the final overthrow and dispersion of the 
Jewish people, there were but two powers that desolated 
their sanctuary, and caused the daily sacrifice to cease : 
— the one, the Syro-Macedonian king, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes ; the other, the Romans. And accordingly they 
who suppose the ancient Jews intended, have sought to 
explain the Little Horn of the He-goat,^ some of the 
one of these two, and some of the other. But with re- 
gard to Antiochus, — while it consists with the prophetic 
description that he was a Prince of the Syro-Macedonian 
line, and that he desolated the sanctuary, the following 
insurmountable objections occur : — 1 . that he was but an 
individual king of the dynasty, and therefore not a ham, 
in the sense in which the word horn is used both in this 
and other prophecies of Daniel : ^ — 2. that his kingdom, 

^ The scale is thus given, in verse 6 : " Therefore the he-goat vnaed very 
great ; " said of Alexander's empire : " And for it stood up four notable horns ;" 
said of Alexander's four successors ; who, as the Angel adds afterwards, were 
" to stand up out of the nation, but not in his power.** After this it is said in 
verse 9, "The little horn waxed exceeding great ;*' "IJQ'J b^3m ; which expres. 

• • • * 

sion appears to imply comparison with, and superiority to, the power or powers 
mentioned before. — ^The word "l/IJ is used adjectively. Gen. xlix. 3, in the sense 
oiftnt ; " the first in dignity, the first in strength." 
' " Now that being broken (the goat's first horn), whereas four (homsj 
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instead of being exceeding great on the scale of Alex*- 
der's given in the prophecy, was at the greatest scarce a 
third of that of the first Syro-Macedonian king, Seleu- 
cus ; the Romans having previously reduced it within 
Moun t Taurus westward,^ the Parthians within the limits 
of Media and Persia proper eastward ; ^ and it being in 
fact little better than a Roman dependency : ^ — 3. that 
the Jewish transgressors could not be said to have then 
come to the full : there being many at that time zealous 
for the law, some of whom constituted, soon after, the 
noble army of the Maccabees ; ^ and Christ himself having 
fixed the epoch much later : * — 4. that whereas the fall of 
the Little Horn, the terminating act of the vision, was 
(on the year-day system) to be 2300 years distant from 
that which marked its commencement, viz. the successful 
pushing of the Persian ram, — ^Antiochus' death happened 
only between 300 and 400 years after it ; and that, even 
on the day-day system, no satisfactory explanation is to 
be offered, in reference to his profanation of the temple 
and its cleansing, of the period of the 2300 days.^-^ 
Next, as to the Roman power, — though it answered to 

up for it, four kingdonu shall stand up." Thus the Angel expressly makes the 
four hornt to be four kingdomt. Similarly the Jlnt horn was Alexander's Atfi^- 
dom, or dyna^ly; the two hornt of the ram, the Median and Persian ffrincipaiUies; 
and the ten horns of Daniel's fourth wild Beast, the ten Romano-Gothic king- 
dam$ of Western Christendom : — ^the heoiVi My being in each case associated 
with the ruling horn, and included. 

^ This was the first Article in his father Antiochus the Great* s Treaty with the 
Romans, after the great battle of Magnesia. B.C. 190. 

' The Parthians had effected their independence of the Syro-Macedonian king- 
dom B.C. 232 : and from that date began the famous dynasty of the ArtacidiB; 
which before the times of Pompey and Crassus had absorbed the whole Eastern 
territory of the Syro-Macedonian kingdom, and extended over all Persia to the 
Euphrates. 

* Witness the celebrated act of the Roman ambassador Popilius, in drawing 
a circle round Antiochus Epiphanes, when inclined to push his conquests in 
Egypt ; and requiring him, ere he stepped out of it, to obey the Republic, and 
quit the Egyptian territory. — He was indeed at this time an actual tributary to 
the Romans. 

* It is said of these times, as Bishop Newton observes, in 2 Mace. iii. 1 ; " The 
Holy City was inhabited with all peace, and the laws were kept very well ; because 
of the godliness of Onias, the High Priest, and his hatred of wickedness." 

' Matt, xxiii. 32. 

* The profanation of the altar under Antiochus lasted but three years complete, 
according to 1 Mace. i. 59 compared with iv. 52 ; not 2300 days, or 6^ years : 
and the desolation of the temple, and taking away of the daily sacrifice by Apol- 
ionius, continued but 3^ years, according to Josephus. — See Bishop Newton. 
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the Little Horn of our prophecy both in becoming ex- 
ceeding great, and in most remarkably desolating the 
Jewish sanctuary, and destroying the Jewish people, after 
that the transgressors therein had come to the fiill,— ^and 
though moreover, if the continuity of its empire be con^ 
aider ed to extend to Rome Papain its commencement of 
falling may very possibly be made to coincide with the 
expiration of 2300 years from some possible commencing 
date of the vision,* — yet (not to speak of other lesser ob- 
jections) * there meet us on the very face of the question 
two objections most palpable, and which no ingenuity can 
ever overcome. The 1st is, that the old Roman power 
can never be considered as a little horn of the Greek he- 
goat. For the local origin of its horn was from Latium 
in Italy ^ not any spot in Greece or Persia : and before 
ever it moved eastward, to intermeddle with the territo- 
ries of the Greek he-goat, it was (on the scale in Daniel*s 
vision) a great Aom, not a little one, — Sicily and Spain 
and Carthaginian North Africa, besides all Italy, being 
comprehended in its dominions. Moreover it never 

* £. g. Mr. Cuninghame (p. 232) makes B.C. 508 the commencing date of the 
2300 days, as being the epoch of Darius Hystaspes' conquests in Thrace, accord* 
Ing to the chronologer Dufretnoy, — ^in indta, according to Rollin, And thus 
1792 becomes the terminaiinff epoch of the period ; that is the epoch (as he 
fixes it) of the French Revolution. But, with regard to the chronology of these 
conquests of Darius Hystaspes in Thrace and India, events little celebrated in 
history, — the following tabular view of dates from such chronologers as I have 
had opportunity to consult, will sufficiently prove its uncertainty. 





Raleigh. 


Universal 
History. 


RoUin. 


Larcber. 


Holes. 


Clinton, 
Fasti HelleslcL 

Appendix, 
Kings of Persia. 


Scythian Expedition 
and sabjection of 
Thrace. 

Indian Conquests. 


B. C. 

601 

No mention. 


B.C. 
514 

sog 


B. C. 
614 
608 


B.C. 
608 

^7o date. 


B. C. 

61S 
No date. 


B. C. 

608tO50& 

No mention. 



* £. g. If the Little Horn were the Roman power, how could its increaae of 
greatness toestward, where Spain and Gaul became permanently and peculiarly 
Roman provinces, be omitted in the notice of its waxing great f " The little 
horn waxed great," it is only said, " toward the east, and toward the south, and 
toward the glory :" (or Holy Land :) which is in fact east again. — ^Again, bow 
did the Roman power in its progress cause cnnfl to protper r Pagan idolatry was 
just as prevalent before its conquests, in the counties conquered, as after them. 
— On one chronological difficulty the Note preceding spealcs. A much greater 
one is noticed in the Text. 
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rooted itself in the Grecian soil, under a separate and 
independent though associated government, until the 
division of the empire by Diocletian : i. e. above two 
centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation, by its armies under Vespasian. 2. Even 
if the symbol of the Macedonian He-Goat's little Horn 
might by any possibility be allowed to represent the old 
Raman Pagan power ^ the idea of its representing also, 
while all unmodified and the same, the extremely differ- 
ent power of Rome Papain (a supposition, as we have 
seen, rendered necessary by the Little Horn's assigned 
duration to the end of 2300 years,) is one utterly con- 
trary both to the reason of the thing, and to the analogy 
of the three other admitted and notable prefigurations of 
Rome Pagan and Papal in Daniel and the Apocalypse.^ 

In short, high as is the authority of both Sir 1. New- 
ton and Bishop Newton as interpreters of prophecy, it 
seems impossible not to see the futility of their attempts 
at applying the prophecy to the Romans : and certainly 
later expositors, as Mr. Cuninghame,' with all their zeal 

' 1. In the Image of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii.) Rome Pagan ib represented by 
the mm legs of the Image, Rome Papal by the feei divided into ten toet, part of 
iron and part of day. 2. In the yision of the four Beasts, (Dan. vii,] it is the 
ten-horned state of the fourth Beast, with its lAttie Horn that had eyes rising 
among them, in the latter time of the Beast* s existence, which represented Rome 
Papal; its state pre?ioas to the ten horns rising, Roma Pagan, 3. In the Apo- 
calypse it is the seoen-headed Dragon that represents Rome Imperial and Pagan ; 
the seoen^headed Im-Aomei BeaH (to which the Dragon resigns the kingdom) 
Rome Papal, 

* See his Treatise on the Apocalypse, p. 236, &c. and Letter in the Investigator, 
VoL m. p. 277. 

In the latter, which exhibits his fullest defence of the interpretation, I will 
notice two points in addition to what has been said already. 1. In order to 
justify the supposed symbolization of the Roman power as a Little Horn of the 
Macedonian He-Goat, he endeavours to fix the reader's eye on " the Roman 
power tfi the Bast,** aa if a distinct power or horn ; justly observing, that, " from 
the time when Constantinople became the seat of empire, that power became 
essentially Greek." But most unfortunately, on considering the two grand 
Actions of this Romano-Greek Little Horn, which he dwells on as prefigured in 
the present prophecy, it appears that the first, viz. the desolation of the literal 
sanctuary of Jerusalem, was (as already hinted) effected by the Roman power 
•hove two centuries before this its inrooting in the Greek soil : and the second, 
•*— viz. the desolation of the spiritual or Ckrigtian sanctuary by Rome Papal,— » 
effected not by the Qreeh branch, but the Lotion stock ; and this after the 
notable separation of the latter from its short-lived eastern or Greek connection. 
—2. He observes that, " in order to a power becoming the horn of a beast pre- 
viously existing, it needs that there should be either an identity of origin, 
(as in the four kingdoms that sprang up out of the empire of Alexander,) or 

VOL. III. 2 C 
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to uphold the interpretation, have altogether failed of 
their object. The attempted defence has only exposed 
in clearer light what Mr. J. E. Clarke, in somewhat 
uncourteous though not untrue phrase, calls the high 
absurdity of the solution.^ 

Thus then, as no other power but these two desolated 
the Jewish Sanctuary, or oppressed its people, from 
Daniel's time of seeing the vision to the final Jewish 
dispersion, we are forced on giving the prophetic phrases 
a mystic meaning, and interpreting the holy but trans- 
gressing people to be desolated, of pro/e^^n^ Christendom. 
And indeed, on a careful scrutiny of the language used 
of them, I seem to myself to see one characteristic which 
of itself excludes the Jews, and can only apply to some 
great Christian power ; — I mean the Angel's designation 
of the host cast down by the Little Horn as not the holy 
ones only, but the mighty ones.^ For from the time of 
the Babylonish captivity to the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, the Jews were never a mighty people; 
being a mere dependency on the Persians, the Macedo* 
nians, the Ptolemies, the Seleucidae, and the Romans, in 
succession : and consequently thenceforward never really 
mighty ones^ or so represented in Scripture, but the 
contrary.^ — ^Yet again, there is a phrase which, as Mr. 
Clark has already observed,^ looks very much like a 



a unity qf adopHon : in which last ¥my the ten Gothic kmgdoms became boras of 
the fourth Beast ; viz. by receiving its religion, its laws, the spiritual supremacy 
of Rome, and the Latin tongue." Now he allows that it was not by ideniittf of 
origin that the Roman power became a horn of the Greek He-Goat. Had it 
then the unity of adoption f Did the Italian Romans before Christ adopt the 
Greek religion, laws, and language ; or after Christ acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of Constantinople ? 
^ On the Dragon and Beast, p. 354. < D'^Z^^!^^. 

* It was said to Abraham, " I will make of thee a mighty people," with, refer- 
ence to Israel in its national populousness and prosperity ; a prophecy partially 
fulfilled under Joshua, and David, and Solomon, and to be fulfilted abundantly 
more fully at the time of Israel's restoration. But after returning from th ^ 
Babylonish captivity, their day was but "the day of small things" (Zech. iv. lO), 
as the prophets of that time express it ; and in Christ's time their cry, ** We 
have no king but Ceeaar," was a public confession that they were no o\oi« the 
mighty ones, but a subject people. — So Prof. Lee, in his Prelace to Eaaeblua's 
Theophania. " The Jews could not be called after the Christian sra the mi^ty 
or the holy people. Their power was gone : and God's people were no-w^ eaUed 
by a new name ; as in Isa. Ixii. 2." * p. 355. 
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marking out of some Greek kingdom of the latter day as 
the one intended. For it says, '* In the latter time of 
THEIR kingdom J when the transgressors are come to the 
fall : '' as if the transgressors intended would be mem- 
bers of the kingdom mentioned in the clause imme- 
diately preceding ; ^ and this kingdom the representative 
in a manner (though under one head^) in the latter 
day, of the several earlier post- Alexandrine Macedonian 
dynasties. 

Which premised, is it possible, but that, in our in- 
quiry after a power answering to the Little Horn of the 
He-goat, the thought of the Saracens and of the Turks 
should flash upon the mind ? — each a power of sudden 
rise into mighty empire, each a tremendous desolator of 
Greek Christendom, each the propagator of the false 
religion of Mahomet? — ^There is however this primft 
facie objection against the /ormer, that though rising on 
the very border of Ptolemy^s Egypto-Macedonian king- 
dom^^ and soon settled within the Syrian border, yet 
being distinctly Arabian in its first origin, and springing 
from Mecca and Medina^ it could scarcely be called a 
little horn out of one of the four post-Alexandrine horns. 
Nor again, in the Jull sense of the word could it be said 
to have destroyed the mighty and holy Greek people ; 
as it merely destroyed their armies, and did but mutilate 
and abridge their empire. In fact the Apocalyptic pro- 
phecy of the Saracens, as we have seen earlier, distinctly 
marks this limit to their desolating commission.^ 

And thus we turn to the Turkish power; and in it, 

* The Septuagint translation expressly identifies the transgressors and the 
members of some latter-day Greek kingdom : Ev' tcrxarmv rris 0aat\€ias avr»r» 
whtipoyfiwwf rmp i/uiprmif avrmif. In the Hebrew, as in the English, the identity 
is implied. ' Ti|t /SoirtAfiaf turrvr' not rmif fiatrtKumr. Sept. as Hebr. 

' In the qnadripartite division of Alexander's empire Ptolemy is recorded to 
haye had E^pt, Libya, Arabia, &c. (Arrian apud Photium) : that is, probably, 
those districts of the Arab territory that border on Egypt. And of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, who died B.C. 217, we read that he made himself master of all the 
coasts of the Red Sea, both on the Arabian and iEthiopic sides, down to the 
Straits of Babelmandel ; and consequently of the districts adjacent to, though 
not including, Mecca and Medina. (Univ. Hist. ix. 394). — Justinian too, it may 
be added, in the sixth century had a custom-house on the coast near Medina. 

* Apoc. ix. 5 ; " To them it was given that they should not kill them," 8tc. See 
Vol. i. pp. 429, 430. 

2 C 2 
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if I mistake not. and its Sdjukian and Othmanic ruling 
dynasties, we shall find all we want 1st. It originated in 
Chorassan, (the ancient Parthia,) south of the Oxus ; and 
thus out of the territory of the Seleucian or 8yr(hMace* 
donianhorn} There a Turkman shepherd-tribe in 1038 
raised the standard of revolt (I have already elsewhere 
sketched the history) against Massoud, son of Mahmoud, 
Sultan of Ghizni ; defeated him, became independent, 
elected Togrul Beg their chieftain, and appeared as a 
horn (as yet a little horn ^) before the Asiatic world. 
His first conquests were over Eastern Persia.^ Thereby 
the horn became more notable. The report reached the 
Caliph at Bagdad : and oppressed at the time by the 
factions of the Bowides, lords of Western Persia, he 
called Thogrul to his aid. The Turkman descended 
southward at the call. They fell before him ; and so 
central Persia was added to his dominions. — ^And then 
came a crisis in his history which opened the way to fsLt 
higher greatness. He was appointed by the Caliph Emir 
al Omra^ or Chief General of Islam ;^ an office of which 
Eastern writers delight to describe the ceremonial.' And 
bound up both by this office, and by his alliance with 
the Caliph's daughter, (who had however at first disdained 
to mingle his blood with that of ** a Turkman shep* 
herd,") ^ — I say identified in this manner with the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, and inoculated, alike himself and the 
military population subject to his rule, with all the early 
Saracen fanaticism, he became thenceforward its armed ' 

apostle and propagator, specially against Greek Chris- 
tendom ; and from Bagdad^ as his new religious capital, 
(a locality of which more presently,) set forth on a long i 

uninterrupted career of success and conquest. Both 
Judaa, the ancient glorious and holy land, and Asiatic j 



> For the history, see Gibbon z. 342, &c. or Chap. vi. Put u, supii. 

' Just before the battle, Massoud had been warned about them by one off bn 
Omrahs : " They were in their orig;in a swann of ants ; they are now littie tmaket z 
and, unless instantly crushed, they will acquire the venom and magnitude of acr- 
pents." Gibbon x. 343. * Ibid. 346. 

* It had been substituted for that of Fixier by a preceding Caliph. Gib. x. 84. 
* See my Vol. i. p. 496. • Gibbon x. 350. 
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Christendom^ holy and glorious as the land of God's 
then professing people, were quickly embraced in the 
conquests. Under Malek Shah, ** Commander of the 
Faithful/' ^ the third of the three first Sultans of the 
Turks, the extent of the Turkish dominion is thus de- 
scribed by the historian ; ^' From the Chinese frontier 
he stretched his jurisdiction, West and South, as far as 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, the Holy City of 
Jerusalem, and the spicy groves of Arabia Felix: an 
extent of dominion which surpassed the Asiatic reign of 
Cyrus and the Caliphs/' ' "It grew exceeding great 
toward the East^ and toward the South, and toward the 
glory,*' or holy and christian Land.— His " fierceness 
of countenance," as he conquered, has past into a pro- 
verb.^ In proof how, *• having waxed great, even to 
the host of heaven, it cast of the host and of the stars 
to the ground," and stamped on them," — how, ** by it 
the daily sacrifice was taken away, and the place of the 
Lord's sanctuary cast down," how *' it magnified itself 
against the Prince of the host/' ^ *' cast down the truth 
to the ground, as it practised and prospered, and 
" caused craft to prosper in its hand," — I say, in proof 
of the exact applicability of all this to the Turkman Sul- 
tans, it needs but that we read the account given by 
Gibbon ' (for it was an exact specimen of all the rest) of 
Soliman's conquests (one of Malek Shah's generals) in 

' A sacred titk^ Mys Gibbon, given to Malek Shab, fint^of barbarians. 

* Gibbon x. 365. 

* " Fierce as a Turk." — Gibbon applies the epithet more than once ; e. g. 
'* The body of the Turkish nation still breathed^the. fiercenest qf the desert." 
X. 384.— Also p. 352, &c. 

* Compare on this expression what is said of Sennacherib, Isa.^^xxxvii. 23 : 
" Against whom hast thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high T 
even against the Holy One of Israel." 

" The Koran and its inte r pre t e r s taught that the^Sultan was the descendant of 
the prophet, and the Vicegerent of Heaven:* So Gibbon i. 130. The Sultans 
answered thus to the term omtfcof, as did the Popes to that of oyrixptror. 

* Ibid. X. 373. — ^With facts like those before him, what can Mr. Cuninghame 
mean by saying, p. 237 ; " Neither the Saracens nor the Turks have interfered 
with the worship of the Greek Church. It is impossible therefore to show that 
they have in any tenee whatever taken away the daily sacriflce'of the Church." 
Has he forgotten, besides the frequent conduct of the Turks in supplanting the 
cross by the crescent in lesser instances, their converting Justinian's far-famed 
metropohtan Church of Greek Christendom into the mosque of Santa Sophia ? 
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Asia Minor. ** By the choice of the Sultan , Nice was 
preferred for his palace and fortress ; and the divinity of 
Christ denied and derided in the same temple in which 
it had been pronounced by the first General Synod of 
the Catholics. The unity of God and the mission of 
Mahomet were preached in the mosques ; and the Cad- 
his judged according to the laws of the Koran. On the 
hard conditions of tribute and servitude, the Greek 
Christians might enjoy the exercise of their religion : but 
their most holy churches were profaned, and the priests 
and bishops insulted : they were compelled to suffer 
the triumph of the Pagans, and the apostacy of their 
brethren : many thousand children were marked by the 
knife of circumcision, and many thousand captives de- 
voted to the service or the pleasures of their masters.** — 
As to the manner in which, after a temporary disrup- 
tion of the Turkish power, and then its revival under 
a new dynasty, the Othmanic, it not only conquered 
other of the Greek provinces, but at length destroyed 
the Greek empire itself, — '* the mighty ones and the 
holy people," — the history has been given already.* 
Suffice it therefore to add, that the Apocalyptic pre-inti- 
roation of the cause of the Euphratean horsemen being 
thus let loose on Greek Christendom to destroy it, viz. 
that of its sanctuary being polluted with transgressions, 
and pertinaciously unpurified and unatoned for,^ agrees 
precisely with Darnells intimation of the cause of the 
He-goat's little horn being commissioned, and receiving 
power against the then mighty and holy people ; — ^viz. 
the fact of their transgressors having come to the full. 
Therefore it was that the Turk became great, like Sen- 
nacherib,^ and ** not by his own power : " — therefore 



* Viz. in my Vol. i. p. 471, &c. 

' See my Vol. i. pp. 455—460. I the rather beg the reader's reference to the 
above, because it was written without any thought of Daniel's prophecy. 

3 Isa. xxxvii. 24 ; " Thou hast said, By the multitude of my chariots am I 
come up to the heights of the mountains, &c. — ^Hast thou not heard long a^o 
how / have done it ? Now have / brought it to pass that thou shouldest be to 
lay waste defenced cities into ruinous heaps. Therefore their inhabitants were 
of small power : they were dismayed and confounded : " &c. 
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that he became, according to his own self^assumed ap- 
pellative, Hunkiar, the Destroyer. * 

Yet once more, and most particularly, let me direct 
attention to the Turkman's early political connexion 
with Bagdad, as a fact equally illustrative of Daniel's 
and the Apocalyptic prediction. For that famous capital 
of Mahommedism, whence the Seljukian Turk first issued 
on his mission against Christendom, and which in their 
v€ry titles has been ever since remembered by the Turk- 
ish Sultans,^ was not only notable for its Euphratean 
site, agreeably with the Apocalyptic prophecy, but also 
for certain remarkable local associations with earlier his- 
tory, agreeably with DanieCs. When the Caliph Al- 
manzor, little thinking what he did, chose it for his new 
capital,' it bore the humble nameof^^g/i-Da^, or Dad*s 
Garden ; a name derived from a hermit so called, its 
then only inhabitant. But ruined heaps betokened that 
it had once been populous. And as the monk turned 
from those ruins to contemplate the buildings of the 
new-rising city, like one standing in the void between 
two distant ages, he might have told the Caliph that his 
chosen site was that of the capital of a once mighty 
kingdom of earlier conquerors of Asia ; — that there, 
1200 years before, Selbucia had been founded, and 
there for 500 years flourished with all the pomp and 
pride of its half million and more of inhabitants, — the 
Eastern capital of the greatest of Alexander s four suc- 
cessors, Seleucus Nicator} — Thus with regard not merely 

1 See Vol. i. p. 477. = i^id. * See Vol. i. p. 437. 

* " Seleucus now undertook the building of a new city, which he called from 
his own name Seieuda, and made the metropolis of all the provinces of his em- 
pire beyond the Euphrates. It was placed on the western side of the Tigris, 
about forty miles from Babylon, over against the place where at present the 
dty of Bagdad stands. . • . Seleuda became so populous that in Pliny's time it 
had 600,000 inhabitants, and far excelled all the other cities of the East." Uni- 
versal History, iz. 181. Again : " As Babylon was drained of its inhabitants by 
Seleucia, so was Seleuda in process of time by Ctesiphon and Almadayin, and 
these two again by Bagdad. This last city was first built in the same place where 
Sdeuda stood. — In the year B. C. 754 Sdeocia was reduced to such a state of 
desolation as to leave nothing on the spot where it stood but the cell of a monk 
call Dad, and a garden adjoining to it ; whence it was called Bagh-Dad, that is 
Ihe Garden of Dad. In this place Almansur, Caliph of the Saracens, built a new 
dty, caUed ever since from the place Bagdad.*' Ibid. p. 184. 
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to the more distant Parthian province of Seleucus' ancient 
kingdom, where the Seljuks first formed into a little 
power, but also to the Seleucian capital (thenceforward 
the Seljuks* religious metropolis) where they received, 
and whence they issued on, their predicted commission 
against Christendom, it was out of the chief of the four 
horns into which the first great Horn of the Macedonian 
He-Goat broke, that (''in the latter time of the Greek 
empire '^ the Little Horn of the Turk might be said to 
have sprung." * 

It now remains, in conclusion, that I show the bearing 
of the celebrated chronological statement in this pro- 
phecy on the time of the sixth Apocalyptic Vial, — or 
time for the drying up, which the Vial prefigures, of the 
Turkman power. '' Then I heard one saint speaking : 
and another saint said unto that certain saint which 
spake ; Till when,^ shall be the vision concerning the 



On the foundation and greatness of SeleuciOf and its effect in draining Babylon 
of its population, Strabo thus writes. Koi ncoriiywfMV riff itoXmps ra fMp6i n^^nu, 
ra 5' 6 xpovos, Km ^ rmr Mmttiotrnp o\tywpta ircpt ra rouurra' km ^loAira cvtiSi 
nfr SfXcMccioy ciri ry TiTp^i vXi^rior n^s B€tfivA»vos, tr rptoKoaiois wt§ ratiMS, 
CTc<X(^* ScAffMc^f 6 Niir«r«p. Kai yap tKMtpos, km 6i /ter* ovror ararm, wtpt 
TavTi|r c<nr08a0'ay npf voXiv, km to jBcur<\cia» %irrau9a fAm^jnyKow. Km dq km rvr 
^ /UP y§yoP€^^B€i0v\mPos /ittl^w. Lib. xyi. 

I observe that the Encyclopaedia Britannica, on the word SeUttda, notes its 
situation as at tke eof^fluence of the Euphrates and Tigrii, as well as its identity 
with the site of the modem Bagdad. It was however only by a eanai, except aft 
fiood'tifMt that the Buphraiet washed the walls of the city ; the proper conflu- 
ence of the two rivers being somewhat lower. See Vol. i. p. 467. Note ' 

> Mr. J. £. Clarke explains the Ooafi little horn of the Ottoman Turks dis- 
tinctively, as having risen up in Bith3rnia, a part of the territory of Lysumdbais . 
—an explanation not inadmissible, had we none better to rest in. But the supe- 
rior fitness of that which I have given must, I think, be evident ; as it traces the 
primary origin of the Turkish nation out of both the territory and the capital of 
one of the Greek He«Goaf s four horns ; and this by reference to the precise 
local origin assigned to the Turkman desolator by the Apocalypse. — ^Moreovor .*- 
supposing the King qfthe North at the beginning of Dan. xi. to be the Sfpro-Ma^ 
cedonian or Seleucian dynasty, and the King of the North at the end to be the 
Turh, which is not improbably the case, this will of course greatly tend to con^ 
firm the view taken of the Turkman as a Little Horn out of the particular Seim^^ 
eian or Syro-Macedonian horn of the Goat. 

Considering the obscurity that rests on the origin of the name atid ancestry 
of SeU'ik, (See Gibb. x. 345, Note 17] might not the possibility of a Seleudam 
origin be suggested ; seeing that Macedonian cities and colonies were founded 
under Alexander and Sdeucus in Chorasan, and beyond it, and that there is eo 
much of resemblance between the appellatives Stieuk and Se{fuk f 

2 I prefer this '* T%U when " to the " How long '* of theauthorised tnmalatioii, 
as a more exact rendering of the Hebrew, and with the not unimportant differ* 
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daily sacrifice, and the desolating transgression, to give 
both the sanctuary and the host to be trodden under 
foot ? And he said unto me, Unto 2300 days : then 
shall the sanctuary be cleansed : " or rather perhaps 
Justified'; i.e. treated as just by the judgment previously 
specified being removed. Now it is to be understood 
that the received reading 2300 is, as various commenta- 
tors have observed, of authority not to be doubted : * 
and the days, or evemng-mornings,* which it is the 
numeral prefixed to, are of course, if the year- day 
theory have been proved correct, to be interpreted as 
years. Thus, in order to the application of the pro- 
phetic period, so enunciated, to history, and calculation 
when the cleansing of Greek Christendom from the 
Turk and his religion of deceit was to take place, we 

ence of maridng the terminaiing epoch, not the duration. So the Septuagint, 
'Ems wort f opoffts rnnrtu ; ind so too the Vulgate, " Usquequo visio f " &c. 

' Mr. Clarke thus writes, p. 390, with reference to the two various reading! 
of 2400 and 2200 in some copies of the Septuagint. " Several copies of the 
Septuagint read 2400 days {llfupat 8ctfX'^*< f^^ rorpoKovtm) : but this reading 
is evidoitly spurious, as several of the best and oldest manuscripts of the Sep- 
tuagint have rpuucootm, instead of rrrpano'uu^ One of the manuscripts alluded 
to is ^e Codes Alnandrinus, supposed to have been written as earty as the 4th 
or Sth century. In the Complutensian Polyglott, printed at Alcala in 1517, and 
the Antwerp Potyglott printed in 1750, it is rpuuawuu, Theodoret, who flou- 
rished in the 4th century, reads so in his copy of the Septuagint. — ^The various 
reading of 2200 days, which Jerome says elated in some manuscripts in his 
time, merits no attention ; as only two of these manuscripts liave come down to 
us. — There is no various reading of this passage in the Hebrew text ; ^riiich ap- 
pears to me decisive in favour of the common reading." 

The Investigator too. Vol. i. p. 441, says that not a single snantuenpf, Hebrew 
or Greek, known to be extant sanctions the reading of 2400 days ; and that it 
rests entirely on a manifest typographical error of the Vatican «iif«m, taken 
(generally) from the Vatican manuocr^t : which error the Chisian edition of 
Ihmiel notices, and says that the Vatican numueeript reads 2300. 

The reading 2400 was however found by Dr. W<dif in one Hebrew manuscript 
at Ispahan, and one at Bokhara ; the one, he says, esteemed to be of the 5th cen- 
tury, the other of the 3rd. See his letter in the Investigator, Vol. iv. p. 305. 

The estimation and belie/ however of these Jews, as to the antiquity of the 
manuscripts, is to be received with caution : it being the estimation of unlearned 
persons ; and the point not as yet criticaDy examined by competent judges. 
Moreover, as Dr. Wolff adds, thegreater number of the manuscripts that he found 
in the £ast, like aU those in Europe, had the number 2300. So that, I conceive, 
little doubt can be felt on the subject. 

' The word is in the singular in Hebrew, " 2300 eoening^moming ;" T? 

niKp W/Xlf^ 0^@?M *1|721 H'n^ : Hebrew numerals of plurality being some- 
times joined with nouns in the singular number : a coi^unction not unknown 
in vulgar English. — I conceive, with Mr. Maitland, that the phrase eoening- 
morning is used, instead of day, because of the sanctuary being the subject, and 
its services double, in the evening and the morning. 
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have only one further preliminary to settle, viz. from 
what commencing epoch to date the 2300 years. As the 
Angers statement is made in answer to an apparently 
double question, '* Till when the vision ? Till when 
the daily sacrifice (taken away,) and both the sanctuary 
and the host trodden under foot ? " it might i priori 
be referred to either ; and designate either the length of 
what the whole vision prefigured, or the length of the 
Little Horn*s desolations. I interpret it of the former, 
as alone consistent with other chronological prophecies.^ 
Thus the date of the commencing act seen in the vision, 
— 'that is of the Persian two-horned ram pushing in its 
power westward and northward and southward, — must 
be regarded as the commencing date of the 2300 years. 
And within the narrow limits of some fifty or sixty years, 
earlier or later, it seems hardly possibly to mistake in 
the placing of this epoch in history. It cannot be placed 
be/ore Cyrus' establishment of the supremacy of the 
united Persian and Median kingdom, B. C. 538 or 536. 
It cannot be placed after Xerxes' defeats by the Greeks, 
at Artemisium, Salamis, and Platsea, in 480 and 479 ; 
after which time the supremacy departed from Persia. 
It was in the interval that the ram fulfilled its career of 
conquest. — Now both as regards the commencement and 
the termination of this, just as of other prophetic periods, 
we may infer from abundant scripture analogy (not to 
say from common sense also) that each one ought to 
be a marked and wetl-dettrmined epoch in history.* And 
what then the most marked epochs of Persian greatness, 
such as might be reasonably supposed commencing 
epochs to the prophecy, within the interval of that sixty 

' It Menu dear that the cleanting of the sanctuary at the end of the 2300 
jean must coincide in time with, or precede, the hlessings predicted at the end 
of the 1335 days. Now, were we to date the 2300 years from the time of the 
Turks first desolating Christendom, its end would not fall out till about KJ>. 
3350 ; and consequently not till long after that which we have seen reason to 
regard as the terminating epoch of that former period. 

^ It is BO in the case of both the commencement and end of the 1260 3rears 
period of Antichrist's reign, — of " the hour, day, month, and year " of the 
Turks' progress towards the destruction of the Greek empire, — of the 150 yemrs 
of the intensity of the Saracen woe, — and of the 3^ years of the two witnesses 
lying dead. 
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years ? I think the two most marked must be considered 
to be that of Cyrus' accession and conquest of Babylon, 
B.C. 536, and that of Xerxes' splendid progress against 
Greece in 481, 480, just before his great catastrophe. I 
prefer the latter ; — first, because it is an epoch of the 
exhibition of Persian greatness distinctively set forth in 
another of Daniel's prophecies ; ^ secondly, because 
whereas there is no terminating epoch of historic note 
to suit the commencing epoch of Cyrus* conquest of 
Babylon,' there is, as we shall presently see, a very 
marked terminating epoch to suit the commencing epoch 
of Xerxes triumphant progress into Thrace, Macedo* 
nia, and Greece. — The circumstance of the final catas* 
trophe of his armament and expedition is no more an 
objection to our selecting it as a most notable epoch of 
Persian greatness and supremacy, than the final catas* 
trophe of Napoleon's Russian expedition in the snows 
of Moscovy, to our selecting the year of the assemblage 
of that mighty anti-Russian armament, and homage done 
to him by the princes of Christendom at Dresden, when 
he passed onwards to conduct it, as the most notable 
epoch of Napoleon's greatness.^ — That it is not a mere 
selection made ex post facto &\m^\y to answer that which 
later history has suggested to my mind as the terminating 

^ Dan. zi. 2 : " And now I will show thee the truth. Behold there shall stand 
up yet three kings in Persia : and the fourth shall he far richer than they all : 
and fry his strength, through hit riches, he shall stir up all against the realm of 
Grecia." Theodoret notes the epoch. See my p. 377 Note ', suprk. 

Herodotus (vii. 1) uses the word cdorfrrQ of the stir in Asia on this occasion. 
And Bishop Thirlwall in his History of Greece, taicing up the word, writes ; " For 
three years all Asia was kepi in a constant stir," with reference to the three last 
yean of Darius ; and, with reference to the four first of Xerxes foUowing, " For 
four years more Asia was stiU kept in restless turmoil : " so illustrating uncon* 
sciously, in both the one clause and the other, Daniel's prophecy. — On the ex- 
traordinary exhibition of Persian greatness and riches in the expedition Herodo- 
tus' account must be consulted. In the Council hdd on his accession, Herodotus 
mentions (vii. 8) that Xerxes avowed it as his object in the Greek expedition, to 
march through Europe, and reduce the whole earth under his empire. " The 
Deity," he added, " impels me to it." 

* Counting from 538-6 B.C. the 2300 years would expire in 17 62-4 A.D.;a 
period marked by no event of importance, as regards either the breaking up of 
the Turkman power, or the cleansing of Greek Christendom from Mahommedism. 

' ** Earthly state has never reached a prouder pinnacle, than when Napoleon 
in June 1812 gathered his army at Dresden, — ^that mighty host unequalled in all 
time,--and there received the homage of subject-kings." Arnold, Lect. on 
Mod. Hist. p. 177. 
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epoch of the 2300 years, will appear from this, — that 
Mr. Bicheno, writing in 17979 selected the same com- 
mencing epoch to the prophecy ; and prognosticated ac- 
cordin^y that we might expect to see the cleansing of 
the sanctuary begun in the year 1819.^ In this he cal- 
culated from Xerxes' starting from 8usa, B.C. 481.' 
But it is evidently as fit to calculate from his starting 
from SardiSy and passage through Thrace and Macedo- 
nia, in the year following. In which case not 1819, 
but 1820, would be the terminating year of the 2300 
years. — ^Thus then in one of these two years we might 
have inferred that the judicial infliction on the sanctuary 
and host of Greek Christendom would be withdrawn, 
and the breaking up begin very notably of the Turkman 
Moslem power : in other words, and to use another me- 
taphor, that then the drying up of its flood from the 
Euphrates would have a commencement : — that same 
event that is the subject of the 6th Vial. 



^ 2. — COMMENCBMENT AND PROORB88 OF THE DRYING 
UP OF THE TURKISH FLOOD FROM THE EUPHRATES. 

So the year 1820 drew on, which seemed marked out 
in Daniel's ancient prophecy, as the destined epoch for 
the breaking up of the Turkman power, and drying up 
of its flood from the Euphrates.' — During the progress 

^ Signi of the Times, Third Put, p. 268. A Note on p. 252 mentioiiB* 1797 
as the date of first publicatioii. His view of the piophecy^generally is that of 
Bishop Newton. 

' The date is determined to 481 by a ftunous edipse of the sun. See* Dr. 
Hale's Chronology, Vol. iv. p. 140, 3rd Edition. 

* Compare on the figure Ezek. xzx. 12, " And I will make the river 9 dry," 
said of the conquest of Egypt : also Isa. xliv. 27, " That saith to the deep, Be diy, 
and I will dry thy rivers : '' — ^the figure being taken from the overflowing Nile in 
the one case, the overflowing Euphrates in the other. 

Tillinghast, a commentator who wrote 200 years ago, thus' ezpounded^thersym- 
bol in this Vial of the Turks. " By the river Euphrates we are to understand the 
Ottoman or Turkish empire. It is called the great river because of the multitude 
of people and nations therein. The people of all others accounted the greatest 
are the Turks ; who therefore, and no other, are here to be understood ; espedaUy 
as the Euphrates in Apoc. iz, under the 6th Trumpet, by general consent of ex- 
positors has reference to the Turkish power." 
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of the revolutionary wars in Europe, which we have been 
lately reviewing, though not without an early sprinkling 
of the Vial, it bad yet remained comparatively uninjured. 
For the French expedition of 1798, which conquered 
Egypt,^ was soon expelled by the English under Aber- 
crombie ; ' and the political state of the Turkish ^empire 
became as before. And in 1 802 a Christian commenta- 
tor, musing on this prophecy, expressed his marvel as to 
the means by which the \lal was to take effect, and an 
empire, still so populous and mighty, to be wasted and 
dried up.^ — So things continued in the main till the very 
beginning of 1820. '* That year the Ottoman empire," 
says the Annual Register for 1820, ** found itself freed 
at once from foreign war and domestic rebellion/' ^ But 
before the year ended how was the scene changed ; and 
what causes introduced of exhaustion and distress that 
have since then never ceased to operate 1 — I proceed to 
sketch them in brief ; abstracting almost entirely frt)m 
Dr. Keith. 

The first cause that so operated was internal revolt 
and insurrection. In the summer of 1820 Ali Pasha 
of Yanina asserted his independence : and by his revolt 
precipitated the Greek insurrection^ which had been for 
some time silently preparing. In October the Greek 
islanders called in their merchant ships. In November 
the Suliot Greeks returned to their country from the 
Ionian islands, and joined the revolt, in alliance with 
Ali their former oppressor. In February 1821 Chour- 
shid Pasha, of Tnpolizza, having marched from thence 
against Yanina, leaving the Morea almost destitute of 
Turkish soldiers, the Moreote Greeks broke out into in^ 

^ The dates were u follows. Jan. 1800 the ezpedition sailed: in July it 
took Alexandria : July 22 followed the battle of the Pyramids and capture of 
Cairo. > A.D. 1801. 

* " By what means the Turkish empire shall be reduced to this helpless state 
(an empire formeriy distingvished for its enthusiastic loyalty, ferocity, and 
valour, and which is even at this day as populous as any other upon the earth, 
the Chinese excepted), is not intimated in this verse, and will perhaps remain 
concealed till the events themsehres shall remove the veil. However this is cer- 
tain, that a very extiaordinary disaffection in the people to the government 
most take place to ftilfil the prophecy." (i.e. of the 6th Vial,) Galloway on the 
Revelation, p. 258. * Keith, ii. 258. 
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surrection. This was early in April. The insurrection 
quickly extended to the ^gean isles, and districts of 
Northern Greece, Epirus, and Thessaly ; while at the 
same time the standard of revolt was raised also in the 
trans-Danubian provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
— Doesf the reader think me too particular in the dates ? 
I have given them that he may more minutely compare 
what then occurred on this Greek rising against the 
Turkman domination, with what occurred just 2300 years 
before on the Greek rising against the Persian} There 
is a striking parallel between the two ; which to myself 
at least appears quite to deserve observation. 

The progress and successful issue of the Greek insur- 
rection is well known. An irruption of the Prince 
Royal of Persia into the Asiatic provinces of Turkey * in 
1821 and 1822 favoured it. Moldavia and Wallachia 
were indeed reduced. But in the Morea the Greeks 
held the country, the Turks being shut up in the for- 
tresses : and a Turkman army of 30,000, that entered to 
re-conquer it, having been destroyed in 1823 in detail, 



1 B. C. 480. 



Summer. — Fenians march against 

Greece to Thermopyle. 
Sept, or Oc^— Battle of Salamis. 



B. C. 479. 

5prm^.— Revolt InThnice against the 
Persians. 

Sept, or Oc<.— Battle of Plataea, and 
deliverance of Greece. 



A. D. 1820. 

Ali Pasha revolts against the Sultan, 
and invites the Greeks to join him. 

Summer. — ^Turkish troops advance 
against him by Thermopylae. 

Sept. — Siege of Yanina. 

Oct. — Greek islandere call in their 
ships. 

Nov. — ^Suliot Greeks raise the standard 
of insurrection. 

A. D. 1821. 

j4pril. — General revolt of the Greeks 
in the Morea, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia. 

Oct. 5. — Capture of Tripolizza, and 
liberation of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 



' It was at the close of the summer of 1821 that the Prince Royal firet ad- 
vanced into Turkey, by way of Van on the Euphrates, as far as Bayazid ; and the 
next summer again, nearly as far as Erzeroum, having defeated an opposing army 
of 50,000 Turks. In either case his further progress was stopped by the cholera 
breaking out fearfuUy in his army. 
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the freedom of the peninsula was nearly completed hy 
the insurgents. By sea the islander Greeks emulated 
their ancestors of Salamis and Mycale ; and, attended 
with almost uniform success, encountered and van* 
quished the superior Turkish and Egyptian fleets, espe-* 
cially in the battles of September 1824.^ — Meanwhile the 
sympathies of Western Christendom were awakened in 
behalf of their brother Christians struggling for indepen- 
dence ; above all other the dreadful massacres made by 
the Turkish admiral in the conquest of Scio.^ And just 
when at length the tide of success had been turned by 
the Egyptian armament of Ibrahim Pasha against them»^ 
and the Morea was again all but subjected by him, the 
united fleets of England, France, and Russia, (in contra- 
vention of all their usual principles of policy) interposed 
in their favour ; attacked and destroyed the Turco- 
Egyptian fleets in the battle of Navarino, Sept. 1827 ; 
and so both saved Greece, and, by destroying the Turk- 
ish fleet, prepared the way for other disasters quickly to 
follow on that devoted empire. 

For, — not to dwell on the awful scene of the massacre 
of the Janizaries at Constantinople, whereby, in the vain 
hope of reforming and so resuscitating the Turkish mili- 
tary power, the Sultan swept away 30,000 of those 
troops whose ancestors had been to the Porte its chief 
arm of victory,* — I say, not to dwell on this, the scourge 
of the most disastrous /oreig*;! war was added by its own 
infatuation to all its other woes. '* Quem Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat." The Sultan appealed to the 



1 " In the engagements of the 16th, 18th, 26tii, and 30th September the Turks 
are said to have lost twelve frigates, twenty brigs, and more than eighty trans- 
ports.' — ^Annual Register for 1825. ' In 1822. 

' Ibrahim first landed in Greece, on the Sultan's requisition, in 1825. 

4 July 16, 1826. — ^The Janizaries had revolted on the Sultan's attempting to 
force on them the Nizam Djedid, or new system of military discipline : on which 
they were surrounded in the square of the Etmeidan, massacred by discharges of 
grape-shot ; and, on their retiring to their barracks, the barracks set on fire, and 
cannonading continued against them through the whole night following, until 
there remained no more victims or fuel for the one and the other. " The morn- 
ing," says Mr. Walsh, " presented a frightful scene of burning ruins slaked in 
blood ; — a huge mass of mangled flesh and smoking ashes." Walsh's Nanmtive 
quoted by Keith, ii. 265. 
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fanaticism of the Moslem population against Russia : 
and Russia, insulted, declared war.^ From the Cauca- 
sian frontier of the Russian dominion in the East^ Prince 
Paskewitch pressed on his victorious career to Erzeroum. 
In the North Count Diebitch, after a primary less success* 
fill campaign, in his second took the entrenched camp 
of Schumla on the Danube ; crossed the Balkan ; en- 
tered Adrianople ; and, in spite of the unfurling of the 
Prophet's banner against him, threatened the immediate 
investment of the Turkish capital. It was in many a 
mouth, (though incorrectly perhaps, as an application of 
the prophecy,^) ** And tidings out of the North and out 
of the East shall trouble him." The ambassadors how- 
ever interposed, and peace was made. — But it was a 
peace by the articles of which the drying up of the 
Euphratean Turkman flood greatly progressed. Freedom 
was secured by it from the Turkish yoke to the Christian 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, under Russian 
protectorate ; the liberty of Servia also assured, and not 
a Turk suffered to cross the Danube. This was in Oc- 
tober 1829. — Moreover, that same year a French army 
of 40,000, having landed on the African coast, and 
defeated an equal force of Turks and Arabs, took Algiers, 
converted the Turkish province into a colony of France, 
and so in that distant quarter also dried up another of 
the sources of the Turkish power.' 

And then followed the rebellion of the great Egyptian 
Pasha, Mehemet Ali. The French invasion of Egypt 
first prepared him for it; as having taught him the 
superiority of European discipline, and led him to the 
formation of a regular army. Again, his co-operation 
in the re-subjugation of Greece, to which the Sultan had 
commissioned him, helped forward the issue. For, 
though unsuccessful in its primary object, through the 
intervention of the great Christian powers, the war 

* April 1828. 
' Dan. xi. 44.— I shaU in the next Put of my Work, " On things ftiftnre," not 
omit to refer to, and give my exposition of, this prophecy. 

« Keith, ii. 266—270. 
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served both to exercise and discipline his army, and also 
to show its superiority to the less regular troops of the 
Sultan. Thus, very soon after the Russian war had 
ended, the Pasha asserted his independence ; attacked 
and conquered Syria ; and defeated the Sultan's armies 
sent against him in three great battles, of Hems, of 
Nezib, and of Iconium.* — The interference of the 
ambassadors of Christendom was again successfiil in 
warding off the danger, and preventing the victorious 
army from marching on Constantinople :— in which 
case resistance seemed hopeless, and the Turkish empire 
in all probability must have fallen. And at length, as 
we have lately seen, England, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria,-^— weary of the state of suspense and peril to the 
European balance of power, arising from the war between 
the Sultan and his revolted vassal, — interposed with 
their own armaments in the Sultan's favour ; drove the 
Egyptians out of Syria, took Acre, and forced back the 
Pasha within his proper Pashalic.^ — Yet Egypt, though 
now again nominally dependent on the Turkish Sultan, 
remiains conscious as before of the strength of indepen* 
dence, and yields but a nofninal allegiance. The Eu- 
phratean flood, which three centuries ago overflowed 
Egypt,' has there too been drying up. 

Once more, there were manifested from time to time 
very strikingly, during this period, the depopulating judg- 
ments of God himself. Depopulation had indeed been 
long silently going on in the empire, from the Turkish 
anti-social habits of vice and polygamy, and their politi- 
cal oppression and misrule. But I speak now of other 
and additional causes ; of earthquake^ famine^ and pes- 
tilence. — In 1822 happened the great Syrian earthquake ^ 
in which the walls of Aleppo the Syrian capital were 
thrown down, and 14,000 buried in the ruins : and at 

' The dates thus. A.D. 1832, June 7, war declared by Sultan Mahmoud against 
Mehemet All : June 25, defeat of Turks in the battle of Hazib, or Hems, near 
Aleppo ; 1833, January, defeat of Turks at Iconium. 

' In the autumn of 1840. 

* Dan. xi. 40, 42 : " He shall enter into the countries, and shall overflow and 
pass over ;~«nd the land of Egypt shall not escape." 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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Antiocby and other towns and villages in the province, 
the sufferings and loss of life were in proportion.' — 
About the same time the cholera broke out at Bussora, 
and carried off some 16,000 persons, — near a fourth of 
its population : then, ascending the Tigris to Bagdad, 
swept away, it is said, one-third of its inhabitants : 
and then advanced into Asia Minor and Egypt, with a 
similarly fearful mortality everywhere attending it.* — The 
plague at the same time was taking its usual part in the 
wasting of the Turkish population ; and, besides it, other 
extraordinary and mysterious epidemics. From the cities 
of Mecca and Bagdad, more especially, the cry was 
heard of desolation. In the Bombay Gazette of August 
1831, the report is given that Mecca and Medina had 
been completely depopulated by a dreadful disease, of 
which the nature was unknown ; that it broke out in tiie 
May preceding, when the Mussulman pilgrims were col- 
lected at Mecca ; that 50,000 had been carried off by 
it, and among them the Governor of the Holy City,* — 
Yet more, from Bagdad y the city of Seleucus and of the 
Caliphs, — there were the Turk received his commission, 
and whence he issued, on his course of destruction against 
apostatized Christendom, — the missionaries Groves, 
Parnell and Kitto, then resident in it on their self-deny- 
ing mission of love, wrote this sad and affecting story. 
' ' The commission of the destroying angel has been 
awfully severe. Fifty thousand have perished by the 
plague. To the horrors of disease has been added the 
desolation of ^l flood. Part of the inhabitants attempted 
to escape into the country : but they were arrested by a 
sudden inundation of the Tigris, by which numbers 
perished ; and the rest were driven back into the city. 
The plague had scarce ceased, and the waters subsided, 
when troops arrived in the name of the Sultan to depose 
the Fasha ; and fierce and bloody contests succeeded. 
Surely every principle of desolation is operating : — plagues, 
earthquakes, and civil wars. The Pasha's palace is left 
open, without a soul to take care of any thing : his stud 

1 Keith. 261. 3 Ibid 273. » Ibid. 275. 
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of beautiful Arab horses are runniDg about the streets. 
Enquire what you will, the answer is, The city is deso- 
late."^ — With regard even to Constantinople^ the glori- 
ous capital of the Ottoman Empire, the Chaplain of the 
British Embassy, resident there during the period referred 
to, from 1821 to 1831, thus writes. " Within the last 
twenty years Constantinople has lost more than half its 
population. Two conflagrations happened while I was 
in Constantinople, and destroyed 15,000 houses. The 
Russian and Greek wars were a constant drain on the 
Janizaries of the capital. The silent operation of the 
plague is continually active, though not always alarm- 
ing. It will be no exaggeration to say, that within the 
period mentioned, from 300,000 to 400,000 have been 
prematurely swept away in this one city in Europe, by 
causes which were not operating in any other, — confia- 
gration^ pestilence^ and civil commotions."^ 

On the whole, it must strike even the most careless 
observer, that from the epoch of the year 1820 the ex- 
haustion of the Turkish power, and drying up of the 
flood with which for 300 years and more it had inun- 
dated half Christendom, has been going on with a rapi- 
dity beyond what any sober mind could k priori have 
anticipated : — Moldavia, Wallachia, Greece, Algiers, all 
having now emerged from it as Christian principalities 
or provinces, and the Christian (professedly Christian) 
population in them become again dominant. — Nor has the 
drying up yet ceased. East and West, North and South, 
rebellions of pashas and insurrections of people are rife ; 
and every where the process of internal decay and de- 
population goes on. The Persian and Curd from the 
East, and the Russian from the North, look on, and 
mark the process. It is evident that nothing supports 
what remains of the once mighty power of Turkey, but 
the policy of the Princes of Christendom.^ — Its end 
seems so near that more than one prophetic expositor ^ 

» Keith, 274. * Ibid. 272. 

' Mahomedan power lias also been manifestly drying up in other countries, as 
in Persia, Bokhara, and Affghanistan. 

* E. g. Mr. Haberthon, in his last Publication on the Apocalypse. 

2 D 2 
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has speculated on the calculation and dating of * * the 
hour, month J day and year " of Apocalyptic prophecy, 
from the taking of Constantinople, as if intended to mark 
the appointed time for the Turks retaining their capital 
and their empire : and, agreeably with this calculation,, 
have fixed on 1844 as the year of their fall, — I feel well 
convinced that the interpretation of the periocl given in 
an earlier part of this work ^ is correct. Yet it is not 
impossible but that the period may have been worded in 
mystic phraseology, so as it is, in order to allow of a 
double interpretation ; ^ and that it may express as well 
the time ^tirm^ which, as the time within which, the 
Turk was to hold the empire and city of Constantine. 
If so, taking the year in the chronological formula to 
mean 365 years, as before,' the fated epoch of the fall 
of the Turkish Empire, and total drying up of its flood 
from off the territory of Greek Christendom, will be not 
indeed 1844, but 1849 : — a date 396 years from the 
Turks taking Constantinople, as the latter event was 396 
years from the Turks first issuing forth against Christen- 
dom from Bagdad. — ^This however is but conjecture. 
Whether true or not will soon be seen.* 



But who the Kings from thb East, whose way is 
to be prepared by this drying up of the symbolic overflow 
of the Euphrates ? And what the nature and the object 
of their movement on the way thus prepared for them ? 

> See Vol. i. pp. 488—499. 

' ^r^oiimjyMfoi cif rrpf &pay mat iiiuptaf icai fu/i^a iceu wimnw, twa ttromtama't ro 
Tpiroff T«r tufBponrmp, The kUUng, being a momentary act, cannot properiy lunre 
subjoined to it a period of duration, expressive of the time during which the 
killing is to have effect. But exceptions occur, and in sentences somewhat 
though not exactly parallel with the present, to what I conceive the rule : e. g. 
in Luke xiii. 16 ; V ttiyaw 6 Xarai^tu lia Scica km qktw en|' Satan hath bound, 
or kept bound, these eighteen years ; — and again, Apoc. xx. 2 ; Rcu cSifdrtr avrwr 
X<Aia mf He bound him for (i. e. to continue Ifound for) one thousand years. 
The tis however is not in these passages. ' See Vol. i. 493. 

* Since this was written, time itsetf (the year 1844 having ended without th« 
fall of the Turkish empire) has shown the fallacy of Mr. Habershon's calculation. 
My own modified and coi\jectuFal suggestion as to the year 1849, still remains to 
be tested. [2nd Ed.] 
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— This IS a question which, as having reference to events 
as yet unfulfilled and future, might seem rather to belong 
to the vith and last Part of my Work, than to that 
which we are now unfolding. Connected however as 
it is, and in but one brief clause, with the prediction of 
the sixth Vial, it may perhaps be as well not to pass it 
by : especially considering that it will not long detain us. 
The reader is doubtless familiar with the predictive 
clause as one most generally explained of the restoration 
of the Jews to their own land, following on the decay and 
fall of the Turkish empire : ^ an explanation to which 
the recent political changes, and present troubled aspect 
of things, in Syria and Palestine, must be allowed to 
have lent not only a new interest, but a greater proba- 
bility. Yet I must confess that, though k priori inclined 
to the same view of the prophecy, and still almost wish- 
ing it to be the true one, I cannot on investigation find 
clear scripture warrant to support it. For, first, the 
Jews are no where represented by inspired prophecy to 
be so concentrated in eastern countries at the close of 
their dispersion, as to be a people gathered therefore 
emphatically from the East. Each point of the com- 
pass is depicted as alike at that time a locality of Jewish 
movement and emigration. " I will bring thy seed from 
the East^ and gather thee from the West : I will say to 
the Norths Give up, and to the Souths Keep not back : 
bring my sons from far, and my daughters from the ends 
of the earth." ' So Isaiah and other prophets describe 
it : ^ and the actual existing state of things agrees alone 
with this view of the case : — I refer to the predicted and 
wonderful fact of the universal dispersion of the Jews, 
still continuing, as before, in every quarter and country 

^ This explanation was, I believe, first broached by Mede and Brighttnan. 
Bishop Newton gives it as an alternative : " Whether by the Kings of the East be 
meant the Jews in particular, or any Eastern potentates in general." Mr. Cun- 
ninghame, the representative of one class of modem interpreters, inclines to the 
same explanation ; Mr. Burgh, the representative of another, foUy embraces it. 

' Isa. xliii. 5, 6. 

' E. g. Psalm cvii. 3 : " And gathered them out of the lands, from the East 
and from the West, and from the North, and fh>m the South : " Isaiah xlix. 12 ; 
'•' Behold these shall come from hr, and lo, these from the North and West, and 
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of the globe. — Again the Jews, at the time of their res- 
toration , and on their way to, and first re-establishment 
in their own land, are not spoken of in prophecy as 
kings. Rather the contrary, ** Go," says the voice in 
Isaiah, " ye swift messengers to a nation scattered and 
peeled y a nation iTie/e^f out and trodden down:**^ and 
Zephaniah, ^^ I will leave in the midst of thee an of- 
Jlicted and poor people ; and they shall trust in the name 
of the Lord.'* ^ Nor does the circumstance of their sub- 
sequent superiority and religious eminence, under the 
mUlennial dispensation, (if such they are to enjoy, — a 
question for subsequent discussion,) seem to justify their 
being called kings, on this presumed mention of them, 
before even the restoration has begun. It is their Gen- 
tile gatherers and nursing-fathers distinctively that have 
the appellation of kings given them in prophecy, up to 
the time of the completion of the restoration of the 
Jewish people.^ 

Of other explanations of the clause, ancient and 
modern, there does not seem to me to be any one so 
probable prima facie as to call for particular inquiry and 
discussion.^ I shall therefore at once proceed to state 

these from the land of Sinim : " Zech. viii. 7 ; " Behold T will save my people 
from the East country, and from the West country ; and I will bring them, and 
they shall dwell In the midst of Jerusalem : " &c. &c. 

^ Isa. xviii. 2. The prophecy is obscure ; but it is, I believe, usuaDy explained 
as I have done. See especially Bishop Horsley's full and learned Disaertalaon 
on it. ^ Zeph. iii. 12. 

s '* Thus saith the Lord ; I will lift up my hand to the Gentiles, and tliey 
shall bring thy sons in their arms, and thy daughters shall be carried on their 
shoulders : and kingt shall be thy nursing-fathers, and tktir q%iee%is thy nursing- 
mothers." Isa. xtiz. 22, 23. 

^ Of the ancient fathers Prinuuitu takes the clause as if written in the singu- 
lar, King from the East, and explains it of Christ : " Ut pnepaiaretur via venienti 
Regi ab oriente sole : id est Christo, (de quo legimus, " Ecce vir ; oriens nomen 
ejus," *) venturo ad judicandum." B.P.M. x. 324. Andreas interprets it of Kings 
coming from the East to talce part, as actors and sufferers, in the slaughters of 
the great day of slaughter : — perhaps, he says, Gog and Magog from Scythia ; 
perhaps Antichrist out of Dan's tribe from Eastern Persia. B. P. M. v. 618. 
And so too Aretoi. Once more, Ambrose Ansbert, understanding the Buphrat^ 
mystically, as the river of the antichristian Babylon,t explains its drying' up of 



* Zcch. iii. 8, Sept. " Behold the man the Branch," is in the Septaagint, 
89X0V tie Ajfaro\yiP. 

t Mr. Jukes has published a Pamphlet in advocacy of the same solution, jut 
as I am revising this passage for my 2nd Edition. But most strangely he takes 
no notice of the usual explanation of the Euphratean Horsemen of the 6tfa Ttnm- 
pet as meant of the Turks ; which is the very foundation for the Turkish applica- 
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what I conceive may be inferred from the context to be 
its simple meaning. We have already seen that the 
opening of the temple-gaie^^ on the Apocalyptic scene, 
was one of the notable concomitants of the sounding of 
the seventh Trumpet ; and explained it of the opening 
of the Church, (the Reformed Church, it is to be ob- 
served,^)and discovery to the world of the holy myste- 
ries, and divine tutelary presence, which its ark symbo- 
lized. Further we read, in a passage which will form 
the chief subject of our following Chapter, of a song of 
certain of God's faithful servants, chronologically coin- 
cident with the outpouring of the Vials, one clause of 
which thus anticipates the coming future : " For all na^ 
tions shall come and worship Thee ; for thy judgments 

the diminution of that Babylon's power ; and the Ktngt tfthe Boat of Chrittian 
preachers, commiseioned from Christ the Sun of Righteousness, for whom an 
opening is thus made ; and who are called kings, from their zeal in ruling both 
themselves and the Church. B. P. M. xiii. 580.-^f the modems, VUringa (some- 
what like Ansbertus), preferring to understand the Euphrates mystically, applies 
it to France, as the greatest kingdom of the New Testament Babylon, or Pope- 
dom ; by whose drying up a way, he thinks, would be made for tiie advance of 
kings illuminated by the light of the Gospel. — Dcadnu makes them the Turks : 
who, having got dominion within the precincts of the corrupted Church, and 
pulled down the Greek monarchy, have so been enabled " to torment the wor- 
shippers of the Beast." — And just of late one work has been published which 
explains them of the Ecut India Company, as the greatest present Potentate in 
the East ; and another of Neslorian Christians in Kurdistan, the descendants, 
Dr. Asahel Grant thinks, of the ten tribes. 

^ Htforyv i vnos nif vKi^tiis re fiaprvpia. The word roof , or temple, is sometimes 
used more largely of the whole temple, including the altar-court; as xi, 1, 2, 
" Measure the temple and the altar, and them that worship in it, but the court 
that is without the temple, (i. e. the Gentile court) cast out : " — sometimes more 
strictly of the Holy Place, or Holy of Holies. It is I conceive in the larger sense 
that the word is here used ; and so the opening of the temple intended to desig- 
nate the opening of its doors in the wall of the altar-court ; according to the 
well-known Jewish custom. — ^See the Illustrative quotations from Scripture, 
Note S p. 287 ; and add to those quoted on the literal opening of the Jewish 
temple-doors, 1 Sam. iii. 15, " Samuel lay till morning, and opened the doors of 
the house of the Lord." Which door, I conceive, was the door of the court ; as 
Samuel was a Levite only, and might not enter the Holy Place. It is elsewhere 
called frequently the door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; as Lev. viii. 33, 
&c. Exod. xxvii. 16. — "The hanging for the door of the tent," (Exod. xxvi. 
36,) which separated between the court and the Holy Place, was distinct. 

^ The temple (I'oof) was spoken of previously (xi. 2.) as solemnly reformed: 
and its Paganized outer court, being then cast out by St. John under Divine 
direction, seems thenceforth no more to have been recognized in the Apocalyptic 
visions as a part of the yaof, 

tion of the Buphratean flood in this 6th Vial. He seems too to have forgotten 
that Papal Rome is not only the mystic Babylon, but the mystic Sodom and 
Egypt also : in which last view it is chiefly regarded during the five first Vtal- 
plagues ; these being like the plagues of E^nn[>t. 
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have been made manifest.'* With these their anticipations 
as to the conversion of the heathen world to Christianity, 
and the confluence of its princes and people to worship 
in the Christian temple, all prophecy agrees. *' The 
kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents ; 
the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts : yea, aU 
kings shall fall down before Him; all nations shall 
serve Him." ^ Who does not recal a hundred predic- 
tions of similar import ? — Now it is almost needless to 
say that Mahommedism^ reigning and supreme, has been 
the most formidable obstruction to the Christianization of 
the Eastern world: that is, in the symbolic phraseology 
of the Apocalypse, to its entering within the opened gates 
of the Temple, and worshipping: — or, again, that the 
Turkish power has been the greatest bulwark to the 
Mahommedan religion. By its law it was death to a 
Mussulman to apostatize from his faith* and become 
Christian ; and examples not a few, even in recent times, 
have occurred to illustrate it.' What then so signal a 
removal of obstructions to the conversion of the East as 
the drying up of the flood of the Turkman host ? ^ What 
so notable a preparation of the way for princes and 
peoples from the East to come and worship ? ^ 

^ Psalm Ixxii. 10, 11. 

' A case was brought under the author^s own observation, while in Greece 
before the Greek Revolution, of a Mussulman (once a Christian) on conviction 
of the truth of Christianity, preparing to make the public confession of his faith, 
and to suffer martydom. A little after, as a fnend and fellow-trmveller was 
passing by the great square of Smyrna, the head of one who had made the con- 
fession, and could not be induced by the Cadhi to retract it, waa roUed, aB 
bleeding from the block of execution, before the feet of his horse. — Doubtless 
many of the readers of this Work will remember the similar case of the Arabian 
AbdaUah, so touchingly and beautifully related in Dr. Buchanan's " Star in the 
East : " when, as Sabat, his former friend but betrayer, described it, " All Bok- 
hara seemed to say. What new thing is this ? " 

^ The Sultan's repeal, March 1844, in favour of Chrittian apattatet, of the law 
referred to, the result of conscious weakness before the Christian powers, has 
furnished a striking illustration of my remarks, since my first Edition. 

^ Since the above vnis sketched out I have seen a very similar explanatioa 
both of the opening of the tymbolic temple in the Apocalyptic scene, and of the 
■preparing of the way of the hingtfrom the East, in Zegertts, apud Critic. Sacr. 
Vol. ix. On the first he writes ; " Per hoc significatur qu5d verum et spirituale 
templum Dei, apertis mysteriis, toto mundo coeperit reserari et ostendi ; ut Do- 
roinus it cunctis possit gentibus adorari." On the second ; " Significatur aper^ 
tarn esse viam omnibus liberfe currendi ad Christum.' ' The cccasiant howwer, 
-supposed by Zeger to be represented, is that of the opening of the Gospd to Gen- 
tiles, as well as Jews, in the apostolic times. 
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Such seems a sufficient explauation of the clause. 
Whether the Jew may not have part, and (if so) what 
and when, in the movement, will be a question for sub- 
sequent discussion.^ There are other prophecies that 
strongly point to such an issue. And if the phrase, 
" kings/rom the East,^^ be meant in the simply figurative 
sense of light-bearing, (as possibly it may,^) then the 
present prophecy may apply to them also. — But, in that 
case, can other light-bearing kings (noted Apoc. xx. 4) 
be past over ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OPENING TO VIEW OF THE REFORMBD CHURCH, 
AND MISSIONARY ACTS AND ANTICIPATIONS OF THB 
FAITHFUL IN IT, DURING THB VIALS' OUTPOURING. 

** And there were great voices in heaven " (on the 
seventh Angel's sounding) "saying, The sovereignty' 
of the world hath become our Lord*s and his Christ's, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever. And the temple of 
God was opened in heaven ; and there was seen the ark of 
his covenant in the temple." Apoc. xi. 15, 19. — " And I 
saw another Angel flying in mid-heaven ; having the ever- 
lasting gospel to preach to them that dwell on the earth,^ 
and unto every nation and kindred and tongue and peo- 
ple : saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and ^ve glory 
to Him ; for the hour of his judgment ^ is come : and 
worship Him that made heaven and earth, and sea and 
the fountains of waters." Apoc. xiv. 6, 7. — "And I 
saw another sign in heaven great and marvellous ; seven 

' In my vith Put. 

' So Apoc. vii. 2 ; where however, being said of an Angel rising from the east*- 
em iky, the phrase might more naturally be so taken. So that the objection (on 
which see also Hurtley on Isa. zi. II, nn^ Jerome quoted by him) can scarcely 
be considered obviated : while that from the appellative kingM remains, as before. 

' 'H fituriXtia. So Griesbach and Tregelles. 

* This is alike the meaning of the m Korouearras in the received text, and 
res KaBnt^wat, as read by Griesbach and Tregelles. * ir^irtws. 
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angels baviog the last plagues ; for in them is filled up 
the wrath of God. And I saw as it were a glassy sea,' 
mixed with fire ; and those that were victors over the 
Beast,^ and his image, and the number of his name, 
standing on (or by)^ the glassy sea, having harps of 
God. And tliey sing the song of Moses the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb : saying, Great and won* 
derful are thy works, O Lord God Almighty: true. and 
just are thy ways, thou King of the nations : ^ who shall 
not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name ? For thou 
only art holy : for all the nations shall come, and shall 
worship before thee : for thy judgments' have been made 
manifest. — And after these things I beheld, and the tem- 
ple of the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven was 
opened. And the seven angels went forth that had the 
seven plagues. And the temple was filled with smoke 
from the glory of the Lord." Apoc. xv. 1 — 6. 

§ 1. the triplb pre figurations respecting 

Christ's true church during the vials. 

Such are the three passages which prefigured the con- 
tinuance, state, and actings of Christ's true Church and 
servants during the period of the seventh Trumpet : for 
it was not possible, with God's own assured safeguard 
round them, that these should fail or be destroyed during 
its judgments, any more than during the Beast's 1260 
years before it. Their mutual chronological parallelism, 
as all alike connected with the seventh Trumpet, has 
been already briefly shown in my Introductory Remarks 
prefixed to this vth Part : and the general intent of the 
words and symbols in the two former of them seems (as 
also before briefly noted) suflSciently clear. It is only 
the third that need cause us any considerable doubt or 
difficulty. 

' Ut BaXaffew doXmrr' not doAa, qfgbus. 

^ T0t vuwvTot c«c ra Biipts' a phnue obaerred on ■fterwardi. 

' ffiri rifif Be^offffW observed on afterwards. 

^ c^vwr. So the MSS of highest authority, not hytmf, 

* ra SucoMf/iora ffa, not al iqpnricf . 
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Let US then glance briefly at the two first ; then 
pause in more lengthened consideration on the third 
and last. 

L In the one then jirst cited we read that, on the 
seventh Trunopet's sounding, voices loud and joyfid were 
heard by St John in heaven, (the firmamental political 
heaven apparently,)^ anticipating the establishment of 
Christ's kingdom on earthy as even then near its accom- 
plishment : also that thereupon the very significant figu- 
ration was enacted before him of the temple (the same 
out of which St. John himself, in his representative cha- 
racter, had a little before ejected the outer-court wor- 
shippers as heathens) opening wide its entrance-gates ; 
just as if in invitation of, and preparation for, the en- 
trance of worshippers : the ark of the covenant within 
becoming at the same time an object generally recog- 
nizable from without^ on the Apocalyptic scene. A 
symbol this which (as before said) ' seems only explica- 
ble of the fact of the Reformed Protestant Church open- 
ing wide its gates, so as never before, in invitation to the 
multitudes without its pale ; and with signs concomitant 
very striking and manifest of God*s truth and presence 
resting within it, at once its characteristic and its defence/ 

II, Then, turning to the ^ecom/ passage in Apoc. ziv. 
6y 7, it^ figuration did but extend and illustrate that con- 
tained in the first. It occurred, as we have seen, in the 
supplementary series, without written ; but the statement 
made in it, of '' the hour of God's judgment having 
come," identified its chronology with that of the seventh 
Trumpet's sounding : ^ — a chronology afiixed to it more- 

^ See p. 264, Note *, suprk. 

' St. John himself seems always to have been in sight of the ark. 

* See Note S p. 287, and also p. 407, suprk. 

^ See Notes \ \ p. 287. I have observed in the Note ' refeired to, that the 
manifestation of God's glory covering the tabernacle was in defence of his ser- 
vants Moses and Aaron, as well as in jadgment against their enemies — €k>mpai8 
Isa. iv. 5 : " The Lord will create on every dweBing-pIace of Mount ZioQ, and 
-upon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming 
fire by night : for upon all the glory shall be a defence." ^ See p. 278. 
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over by its very position in the prophecy ; 'placed as it 
was between, on the one hand, the notice of the insula* 
tion in spirit of the Lamb^s true Church of the 144,000, 
even after the loud symphony of princes and people with 
it in the new song of the Reformation,' and on the other, 
the vision of the second flying Angel, announcing the 
immediately impending fall of the Apocalyptic Babylon.' 
And what its figuration ? It was that of an Angel flying 
through mid-heaven, having the everlasting gospel to 
preach both to them that dwelt on the Apocalyptic earth, 
and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people; 
a symbolic vision of which the intent seems abundantly 
too plain to be mistaken. It symbolized surely some 
remarkable aera of evangelic missions and gospel-preach- 
ing. Not one, observe, of missions and preaching of 
merely so calkd Christian doctrine, but of the real gos- 
pel •* — the absence of the Article in the original before the 
word €vayy€Xi9P indicating perhaps that it was an actual 
Book of the gospel^^ or New Testament, that the Angel 
bore in hand to preach ; and the epithet everlasting, its 
having been preserved by Providence through all the 
darkness, irreligion, and hostility of past ages. Not 
one, observe again, of gospel-preaching confined, so as 
was the commission before given to St. John, when 
figuring the leaders of the Reformation in his symbolic 
character, ''Thou must prophecy before many kings and 
nations ; "^ but one universal, to '' every nation and kin- 
dred and tongue and people under heaven : " the AngeFs 
Jlying on the commission, indicating further probably its 
rapid accomplishment. As to the tenor of the visionary 
Angel's address, it signified a mixture in the prefigured 
preaching of solemn warning and appeal, with the per- 
suasions and invitations of the gospel ; as in reference not 
only to the fact of God's judgments being on the earth, 

> Apoc. xiv. 3. See my Chapter x, Put !▼, supiit * Apoc. xiv. 8. 

' Bishop Bfiddleton ad loc. remarks that our translators, in saying " the ever- 
lasting Gospel/' have said more than the original ; which is simply cx^rrw 
•ooyycXior aimfiw. Compare the inarthrous use of ^fihtw, when signifying a 
volume, Luke iv. 17 ; tfrcMv ovry MAior Ho-oia re wpo^nrrs: also 2 Kinga 
zxii. 8 ; 0tfi\to9 re Mfw cvpor w out^ KvpiB. And so too fiififnapiMMr, Apoc. 
z. 2. * Apoc. X. 11. See my Vol. ii. p. 171 » 
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but to that also of the time of heathen ignorance that 
God winked at having passed away, and of his now at 
length entering into controversy with the nations.^ — So 
was the whole vision one in strictest harmony with, and 
most illustrative of, the emblematic vision of the opened 
temple previously exhibited ; for it was a voice telling 
that God's gospel-church was open to them, and urging 
all to enter. 

III. There remains to be considered the third figura- 
tion in the extracts at the head of the present Chapter : 
— a figuration with which the Apocalyptic series within 
written^ on resuming its interrupted symbolization of the 
seventh Trumpet's development and the temple's opening 
in heaven, recommences. And here I must at once con- 
fess, that while enough seems dear to show the har- 
mony with the two other figurations of the view that it 
presents of the feelings and actings of God's faithful 
ones, (antithetically to the Beast's adherents,) during the 
progress of the outpouring of the seventh Trumpet's seven 
vials,— yet in one of the details, and this too one among 
the most prominent, there appears to me so much of 
ambiguity that I feel constrained to offer a double solu- 
tion. The analysis of a vision that involves such diffi- 
culties must be made of course with double care,^ and 
will necessarily detain us some litde time. 

'' And I saw another sign in heaven, seven angels 
having the seven last plagues. And I saw as it were a 
glassy sea mingled with fire, and those that were victors 
over the Beast and over his image standing on (or hy) 

^ So Acts zvii. 30 ; "The times of that ignonnce God winked at : but now 
God commandeth every man everywhere to repent ; for He hath appointed a day 
in which He will judge the world in righteousness : " said on the first preaching 
of the Gospel to the Gentiles. 

' The rather because many commentators, as it seems to me, have very much 
frittered away its prophetic meaning and value. I aUude both to those inter- 
preters who have explained the harpers of the vision as the separate spiritt of the 
faiti^ul in Paradite, and those who have explained them of the gamta tranelated 
at Christ'i coming ; — which saints indeed, mixing instantly after translation with 
the risen taints, (I Thess. iv. 16, 17 : 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52,) could scarcely be 
represented alone, and as a distinct body. Interpreted in either of these ways 
the vision has no force as a prefiguration and living portraiture of the true 
Church of God, at the particular time referred to, on the scene of Christendom. 
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the glassy sea, ^ having harps of God. And they sing 
the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song 
of the Lamb: saying. Great and marvellous are thy 
works," &c. — In this the particulars to be considered 
are the harpers themselves, — the glassy sea (or that which 
appeared like one) mixed withjirey — and the song sung 
by them on (or by) it» viz. ^^the song of Moses ^ and the 
song of the Lamb.^* 

1. With regard then to the harpers, two things are to 
be observed in the descriptive sketch given. — ^The first 
is that they are spoken of, not in the past participle, T«f 
y€¥$KriKora^ thoss that had conquered the Beast, so as our 
authorized translation has rendered it ; but in the present 
participle, t9( yMvyra^, as if those that were conquering, or 
the tlien conquerors : in other words faithful and suc- 
cessful opponents of the Beast, alive at the time on the 
earthly scene of action ; and not (as some expositors 
have explained it ^) the departed spirits in Paradise of 
such as had been previously faithful in conflict with the 
Beast, through their several by-gone generations. For 
though the phrase e y^xvy, or tfi yMcvyrcf, in the present par- 
ticiple, is used of victors in the abstract, in general state^ 
ments made respecting them,' — including those of past 
time, a% vrejl as present and future, — and sometimes of 
antecedent victors distinctively and alone, while the vic^ 
tory is yet recent, and the victors looked on or spoken 

> Be^offaar 6aXur^. The authorized rendering ** a sea qf gloMt** with the 
substantive, might mislead, as if meant of arii/kial glass. So Mattiiew Henry, 
on Exod. XV. calls it " a sea of glasses : " and Mede too, on Apoc. iv. 6, strangely 
refers to what is said Exod. xxxviii. 8 of the laver being made " of the women's 
looking-glasses** as explanatory of the Apocalyptic sea of glass : though noto- 
riously, these mirrors were of brass, not daA«ff, or glass; and soothe hiver^ a 
brazen laver. ' E. g. Daubuz, Cuninghame, &c. 

' As by our Lord in speaking of the rewards laid up for saints that continued 
faithful unto death ; T» vuimvrt 8«a» avT^^ay§u^ €k ts ^v\a nis '^«n}t' Apoc. ii. 
T< and again Apoc. xxi. 7, 'O yivwy KkripomiAiiau wmrra' where indeed the word, 
being used of a victory partially begun in life, and to be perfected in death, has 
very much of r future signification. — In the same general way the.'phrase is used 
by Pindar, Olymp. i. 158, &c. 

'O rww 8c Xoiirov a/i^i fiuno9 
EX«i iA9iKvrow(rQ» cvdiay. 

And Euripides Alcestis 1048, 

Ta Ko^a Tois vucwri' &c. 
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of as on the scene of their success,^ — yet I conceive that 
to use it distinctively, in retrospective view, of multitudi* 
nous victors of past days, who have iu different and far 
distant ages fought and conquered, and this when seen 
on ground altogether removed from the scene of conflict, 
would be strange and most unusual.^ — My inference is 
confirmed by other considerations. For the innermost 
temple of God's manifested presence seems (at least till 
the scenic change on the figuring of the millennium^) to 
have been the only locality wherewith the paradisiacal 
blessedness of departed saints was associated on the 
Apocalyptic scene : ^ a locality with which, as will pre* 
sently appear, the glassy sea of the harper certainly 
comported not And, besides this, it is contrary to 
Apocalyptic usage> in its prophetic visions, to speak of 
God's servants as victorious over an earthly enemy, ex- 
cept where victorious over him on the earthly scene, 
and before the world's eyes : * — a case the direct reverse 
to that of the earlier of Christ's saints and witnesses in 
their day and generation. For of them it is expressly 
stated, not that they then conquered the Beast, but that 
the Beast conquered them : ^ and their ultimate predicted 
victory over the Beast upon this earthly scene, by the 

' Somewhat as when the reporter in Euripides' Electra says, verse 762, 

NuKwri^ Openjy iraaiv a77«\A« ^lAmr. 

Though here we have not the article prefix, but a noun. 

' Compare Apoc. zii. 1 1 , Avroi wueriaaM avrw 8ia rov Xoyov rris fuifnifpitu 
avTMK, said retrotpeeiioely of the victory of faithful saints departed, in the aorut ; 
and Apoc. iii. 21, 'Ai Kf7« wuaira, said by Christ retrospwtwely of his victory 
in the earthly scene of conflict, also in the aorist. — In passages like 1 John v. 5, 
Tts •Ti» 6 putm¥ row kqvimv ; " Who is he that overcotMih the world T ** said in the 
present tense of living Christians, and their actual though as yet imperfect vic- 
tory, a continuous and progresHve course of victory is indicated ; very much as 
in the text. 

' Apoc. XX. 4 ; " And I saw thrones, and they (the martyred saints, &c.} sate 
on them ; and judgment was given to them. " Stc Before this time the throne in 
the inner temple of the Apocalyptic scene had been the alone local source of rule 
and judgment. In the New Jerusalem there appeared no temple at all. 

* So in the palm-bearing vision, where the saved ones appeared to mingle 
with the Angels and twenty-four symbolic Presbyters before the throne. Apoc. 
vii 9—15. 

So in the song of Apoc. xii. 11, &c, "They conquered him by the blood of 
the Lamb and the word of their testimony ; " said of the Christian martyrs killed 
under Rome Pagan, not till after Christianity had established its supremacy in 
place of Paganism, through their instrumentality (it was supposed) in the 
Roman empire. See pp. 22 — 25 supr^. ' Apoc. xiii. 7, xi. 7. 
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Beast's kingdom giving place to their Lord's kingdom, 
is declared in the very song of the harpers to be an 
event, at the time symbolized in the vision, yet future.' 
The other point to be observed in the description of 
the harpers, is the use of the preposition ««, after the 
word nKtrroi spoken of them, and with the genitive fol- 
lowing it ; Tail jfiKttrra^ ex tb tfij^««, ««« cic tij< cixomc avrg, ThlS 

is a phraseological form which Heinrich calls a construe- 
tio pragnans ; and it implies not only conquest over^ but 
separation from^ the party conquered.' 

So that on the whole it must have appeared, as I con- 
ceive, to St. John, that the party figured by the harpers 
were the living representatives, for the time being, of the 
protesters against the Beast, previously depicted as vic- 
toriously exalted to political elevation, in the face and 
to the terror of the Beast and his adherents : perhaps 
too in association with the tenth part of the city de- 
clared coincidently to have fallen; that is, in its character 
of a constituent of the Beast's great city Babylon.' For 
these were the only ones to whom victory over the Beast 
had been hitherto ascribed in the prophecy : and more«> 
over it was the faithful ones of the body of these self- 
same politically ascended witnesses that seemed elsewhere 
described, in contradistinction to the Beast's followers, 
as both followers of the Lamh^ and with harps of sacred 
song in use among "them ; songs which, however others 
might fail of it, they at least sang, it was intimated, not 
with the voice only, but the understanding also.' — Thus 
explained, the reader will not omit to remark the exact 
contrast in the Apocalyptic designation between the 

^ " For all nations Mhall come and wonhip before thee." — It is in Apoc. six. 
19, 20, some time after the outpouring of the last Vial, that the victory of ttie 
Lamb and his saints over the Beast is represented as taking place. 

' I quote from Mr. Bloomfidd's Note, in his Edition of the Greek Testament* 
upon the passage. " Heinrich has shown that by nitmrras tx ra 9np^B is meant 
not victoriout over the Becut, but victorious after having escaped the power of the 
Beast, by a conttruciio pragnans thus to be resolved ; vutmvras (for rfvi«i|«0T») 
ra 9iipi9, KOI emHrras t^ avr«." — Of course I do not agree with Mr. Bloomfidd's 
explanation of the word njcwrrof , as a word tantamount to rf I'McifieoTat : nor in- 
deed does he offer any reasons to justify it. 

Compare the expression a firrwoiiacu' §k rm¥ tpywf rmv X'^pmw avrwr, Apoc. 
is. 20 and xvi. 1 1, where there is the same idea of separation implied. 
» Apoc. xi. 1 1—13. < Apoc. xiv. 1— *5. 
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parties subjected to the infliction of the Vial-pl&gues^ 
and these, the exempted or saved one : — the one, living 
men that had the mark of the Beast, and worshipped his 

image, rat txwraq to x^f^yi*^ '^^ ^p^9, icai raf rji ciicoyi aura iffo^- 

Kwmrraf^ in the present participle;^ the other, living men 
that were victorious separatists from the Beast and his 

image, ret nxtirvaq cir re Bn^^^a nai cic r^^ c«xoyof avTa^ m the pre^ 

sent participle also. 

2. In regard to what appeared '' as it were a glassy 
sea mingled withjire^'' on (or by) which these victorious 
separatists from the Beast appeared standing, — one thing 
seems almost clear, if the present tcjct be admitted : — viz. 
that it was not the glassy sea- like expanse before the 
throne, described on the first opening of the Apocalyptic 
scene before St. John.^ For, had this been the case, 
(not to insist on the specified difference of that being 
spoken of as like crystal y this mixed withjire^ a differ- 
ence that might indeed, we shall presently see, be ac- 
counted for from the context,) the definite article ought 
surely, on the present re-mention of the former, to have 
been prefixed to the word. For if the reader look to 
the cases where any one particular, originally specified 
as an object seen by St. John in the temple fore-ground 
of vision, is re- mentioned, — whether the throne itself, the 
four living creatures its supporters, the twenty-four elders 
attendant, or the golden^ or the brazen altar y — he will 
find in every instance, without exception, that the defi- 
nite article is thenceforward prefixed.' — Indeed the fact 

' Apoc. xri. 2. 
' Koi cMnrior rav Bpvi^v &s $tt\airira daXini SfMia i^vraAAy, ApOC. W. 6. See 
on this Vol. i. p. 84. 

* The first mention of 9po¥os occurs iv. 2, 9po¥os net iro §¥ ry o»(uuf^ without 
the article ; after which it occurs above twenty times, and uniformly with the 
article. — The first mention of the four ^«a occurs iv. 6, without the article ; Koc 
ffv /ua^ TOtf $poPov TCffo-apa^AM : after which the expression occurs thirteen times, 
always with the article.* — ^The first mention of the twentyfour wpta0vr9poi 
occun iy. 4, without the article ; •utoai r§vaapuM wpw$vrtpovs itaBti/uifovs :t after 

* In the second mention of gma, which occurs in verse 8 of the same chapter, 
some copies read itta vnthout the article. But Scholz and TregeUes insert it : 
and I conceive there can be no question of this being the true reading. 

t Our authoriied version reads this passage rovs •ucoo'i rwcapta wpw$vT9p9vs, 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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is, that even on the first mention of the more common 
and notorious appurtenances of the old temple in the 
Apocalyptic temple-scene, the article is prefixed, accord- 
ing to another well-known rule of grammar,^ in conse- 
quence of the notoriety of the thing to a Jewish observer : 
e. g. in the case of the brazen altar ^ golden altar, and 
outer or dentile courts And hence a further inference, 
with regard to this glassy sea mixed with fire^ about 
which we are now enquiring, (notwithstanding the con- 
trary views of various modern expositors,^) that the laver^ 
or sea^ of the old Jewish temple (which indeed was 
brazen not glassy y) could not be here intended.* This 
glassy sea, I say, would seem to have been something 
quite different, supposing we adhere to our present 
text. And, as the old Jewish Temple had no other well- 
known appurtenance, to which we might with the slight- 
est plausibility refer it,^ it must be considered as some- 

which the expression occurs eleven times, tnd alvmys with the tt1ide.^On the 
altar of the Apocalyptic temple see the Note next bat one following. 

' See respecting these points Middleton on the Greek Artide. 

' The first mention of the brazen aliar occurs in Apoc. vi. 9 ; "I saw aouli 
dvoKorof Tov 0v0'ian|p<ov/' with the article prefixed : just as in Matt. v. 23 also, and 
in other Books of the New Testament. — ^The first mention of the goldtm aUar 
oocurs Apoc. viii. 3, svi ro 9vsitan^o¥ to Xf*f9ow ro tPtnrtmf tov tpawf, with tbe 
article. — ^And so, on the first and only mention of the outer court of the temple in 
Apoc. xi. 2, Tijjr avKiiP njr f(o»9cy row poov tkfiakt c{«. 

^ E. g. Mede, Cuningkame, Burgh, ftc. 

Perhaps, of the ancients, Victorinus and Primasius so understood it. For the 
former, in explanation of the sea in Apoc. iv, writes ; *' Ante solium mare vk re m m 
donum baptismi ;" and on that in Apoc. xv, " Super mare Titreum \ id est super 
haptismum suum,** &c. And Primasius, on Apoc. xv ; " Aquam baptismi, igne 
Spiritfis consecratam, vel martyrio rubricatam." B. P. M. iii. 416, x. 822. The^ 
do not, however, actually refer to the brazen sea of Solomon. 

* The same argument applies to the glassy sea as it were like crystal before 
the throne, spoken of in Apoc. iv, and corroborates my reasoning there given. 
See my Vol. i. p. 84, Note 7,adfin. — On theySrjt mention of Solomon's making the 
brazen sea for his temple, (1 Kings vii. 23,) it is spoken of vrith the article piefiz, 
either as being the representative of the old brazen Uver of the tabemade, or 
because of its notoriety as an appendage of the temple: Ktu cvoofo't ni9 teXo^Mv 
Xvrny. Sept. 

* Vitringa indeed, though too well a^mre of the force of the omisaion oi the 
article prefix to identify the glassy sea here mentioned with that described m 
Apoc. iv. as before the throne,— the vrhidi latter he had explained, in conunon vntk 
myself, of the firmamental caerulean expanse forming the basement of the diTine 
throne, — yet interprets the one we are now considering as a pttvisnentum simUar 
to the former, (" pavimentum pellucidum igneo transcussum ookw«»") and vtith 

n - — - II » -I 11 - • --^T^ — -— — - — — — — ' — —■ — - - 

with the article prefix, on this their first mention. But alike Griesbach, Schob^ 
fmd TregeUes r^ect the article. 
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thing that appeared to St. John altogether detached from, 
and unassociated with, the tern pie- scene in the fore- 
ground of vision. 

Andy if so, why not literally same sea depicted in 
vision : — some narrow sea, markedly like the Red Sea^ 
that seemed to separate those harpers of the mystic Israel 
from the land of the mystic Egypt/ (the fated scene of 
the vial-plagues,^) just as the actual Red Sea separated 
between the litersd Israel and literal Egypt, at the time 
when the Israelitish harpers sang the song of Moses ; 
and thus irresistibly recalling the scene, and suggesting 
the parallel, to the eye and mind of St. John ? For 
the 144,000, constituting the mystical true Israel, were 
not confined to any one locality in the visions of the 
Apocalyptic drama ; having been already seen at one 
time scattered over the Roman world, at another gathered 
together in what appeared as the Mount Zion.' And, as 
to the figured sea by which they were now seen standing 
with their harps of God, what is said of its appearing in 
the vision *' as it were mingled with fire j'* constituted a 
resemblance in it to the Red Sea in a point certainly very 
characteristical. 

Indeed it seems to me a thing reaUy observable, (though 
hitherto unobserved,) that this very appearance, or some- 
thing very similar, was both at the time of St. John, and 
for centuries before and after, spoken of popularly (so geo- 
graphers and historians report to us) as a probable rea- 
son ^ why the memorable ocean-gulf crossed by ancient 

the added suggestion of its having been the beautifiU pavement, with mystic^ 
aigniflcancy attached to it, of the Apocalyptic tempte-coyrt. But in this suppo- 
sition he seems to me to borrow too much from imagination : not pretending to 
any historical authority, deckimtive of the existence of any such Jewish temple- 
paTement, in support of it. 

^ Apoc. xi. 8 ; " Which," (i. e. the great City or SUte of the Beast,) *M8 spi- 
xitually called Sodom and Egypt," 

' The resemblance of many of the vial-plagues to the plagues on ancient 
Egypt has been before noticed by me ; following in this remark many previous 
expositors. 

• Apoc. vii. 4, xiv. 1. See my Vol. 1. pp. 287, 288, and also p. 259 ftc. of this 



* The other and juster reason, as I believe, (rightly explained) was that it 
derived its ^>pci]atioll from some king Brytkrat {red man) whose territory lay 
along its shore : this Erythras being Kdem, a Hebrew word also signifying red. 
See a Treatise of PiMer on the Red Sea, in the Critici Sacri, Vol. ix. p. 1059, 
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Israel had that remarkable distinctive appellation attached 
to it alike by Greeks and Romans, of the Red 8ea? 
*' It is asserted by some/' says Agatharcides, (a writer 
of the age of the Ptolemies,*) ** that the mountains 
west of the Arabian Gulf, as the fierce and fiery ray 
of the sun strikes on them, exhibit the appearance of 
glowing coal red with fire ; and that the splendor, re- 
flected on the ^^di.dyes its water with a colour similar.**^ 
That an appearance of this nature might be produced by 
the fierce solar rays, striking or reflected on water, is 
illustrated by a well-known incident in the history of 
Jehoshaphat.^ And whatever the cause, the fact of an 
extraordinary glow and phosphorescence in the Red Sea 
waters, is one that has been a matter of modern as well 

Appendix : from whom I chiefly borrow in the extracts following. Mr. Foisterp 
in his Historical Geography of Arabia, gives this same explanation. 

> I subjoin some extracts to this effect from three Greek and Roman geogi«- 
phers nearly of the time of St. John ; viz. Strabo, Pomponiut Mela, and Pltny. 

1. Strabo, — Epv$pay yap \€y*iy riras rriv BaKao<raM aro rtyr XP^"^ ^' ^it/^- 
wo/AWvns Har* oyeucAcuriF, circ ra ilXia Jcora Kopv^i^ omos, ciri tan rvnf opmm 
t/nfBvairo/itPWf •k nis uwoKavatwt' t^t/portpwt yap fika^cty. Geogr. B. xvi. 

On which passage I observe that Mr. Falconer, the Editor of the Oxford Edi- 
tion of strabo, observes thus accordantly : " Oceanum autem inter Sinum Ara- 
bicum et Persicum hoc nomine insigniverunt, ut videtur, fluctibus rubro colore 
tinctis." 

2. Pomponiut Mela, — " Rubrum mare Grseci, sive quia qus coloris est, sive 
quia ibi Erythras regnavit, ^vBpa» BdKaavoM appellant." De Situ Orbis, iii. 7. 

3. Pliny. — " Aut a rege Krytbri ; aut (ut alii) solis repercussum talem reddi 
colorem existimantes ; alii ab arenft terrlque ; alii k tali aquae ipsius naturi. 

' He flourished under Ptolemy Philopator, about two centuries before the 
Christian aera, and wrote on the Red Sea. Fragments of his works have been 
preserved by Photius. 

' " NonnuUos narrare montes quidem ad occasum Sin&s Arabici, feriente eos 
acri igneoque solis radio, carbonis candentis (h. e. igne rubentis) imaginem ex- 
hibere : arenae vero cumulos subrubentes per litora, ortum versus, ad multa stadia 
passim exstare. Igitur relucentem atque emicantem ex utrisque splendorem 
(avyjiv) cilm in fretum inddit, simili continents colore mare inficere 'videri. 
Alios autem perhibere solem ibi non, quemadmodum apud nos, daris et fulgen* 
tibus radiis maris aquas impetere, sed sanguinis spedem habentibus ; quibas 
eflUcitur ut ipsum quoque mare sanguine! propemodum coloiis similitudincm 
referat." 

I quote the above from Fuller ; who adds another extract from a Greek writer 
named Uranius, much to the same effect. 

Let me add, — in proof that the old impression continued throughout the 
middle aget, as to the deep red colour of the waters of the Red Sea,— an extnct 
from Honorius Augustodunensis, a writer of the 1 2th century, B. P. M. xx. 973, 
" Mare Rubrum de Oceano exit ; sed roseum colorem de terrft trahit : qiue tota 
sanguineo colore rubet, ac vidna littoia infidt." 

^ 2 Kings iii. 22 ; " And they (the Moabites) rose up early in the monung : 
and the sun shone upon the water : and the Moabites saw the water on the ofher 
side as red as blood." 
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as ancient observations.^ — But, to enter fully (as I con- 
ceive the matter) into the parallel, we must image to 
ourselves not so much the reported usual appearance of 
the Red Sea, but its undoubted appearance to Israel on 
the early dawn, after that night much to be remembered, 
when, emerged in safety from its waters, they looked 
back from the shore upon them, and prepared their 
harps to sing the song of Moses. Then the pillar of 
fire, which had through the live-long night separated 
between them and their enemies,* and shot forth its 
lightnings to trouble the host of the Egyptians,^ must 
be conceived to have risen upward, in movement towards 
its usual place before the camp of the host.^ And, as 
it slowly rose, what must have been the fixed and fiery 
glow, mingled ever and anon with the last lightning- 
flashings of divine wrath against Egypt, reflected on the 
mirror-iike sea before the eyes of Israel : — that still and 
glassy^ sea, we may suppose it, as the East wind/rom 
off shore, which had been God's instrument for the se- 
paration of the waters,^ hushed ; or ere, if other wind 



1 In a Note of the Editor of the Pictorial Bible on Exod. xiii. 18, I find it 
stated firom Burkhardt that red coral abounds in the Gulf of Akaba, at the head 
of the Red Sea,*aBU7Mfe coral elsewhere : (from which coral, by the bye. Bishop 
Horsley, after Bruce, supposes the sea to have derived its Hebrew name of 
^^D D^ the weedff, or rather coral sea :) and the writer adds ; " The far more 

than ordinary phosphorescence of its waters has been mentioned with peculiar 
admiration." — ^Both in the Red Sea and the Persian GKilf the sails of the ships 
are, I have heard, at a distance of many miles from the shore, often covered with a 
yellowish red sand ftt>m the coast. 

' Exod. xiv. 20, 24, " The doud, placed in the rear, in the night presented 
a Hne of fire to the pursuers, which they durst not attempt to penetrate." 
Hortley, Bibl. Crit. on Ex. xiv. 20. 

* Psalm xviii. 14, 15; " He shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. Then 
the channels of waters were seen, and the foundations of the world were disco- 
vered, at thy rebuke, O Lord." ^ Exod. xiv. 19. 

* It is almost needless to remind the reader of the natural and frequent applica- 
tion of this epithet to the sea, alike in different languages : e.g. Hor. Carm. iv. 2, 

vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto, 
' Exod. xiv. 21. " And the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong easi 
fotHd all that night, and made the sea dry land.' 



t$ 



* A fact noticed by Mr. G. Stephens also in his Incidents of Travel, ii. 17. 
" I was soon busily engaged (near Akaba) in packing up shells and coral. The 
coral lay scattered about in lavish profusion. Some of it was exceedingly beau- 
tiful. It was not the branch or rock coral ; but a light porous substance resem- 
bling very much the honeycomb." 
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had risen/ the surge of the returning waters, that 
covered the host of Egypt, disturbed the still expanse 
beside them : — an illustration of the tranquillity of God's 
people, vouchsafed sometimes in this worlds and ulti- 
mately assured to them in the world to come ; in con- 
trast with the storm, destruction, and fiery indignation,* 
which God makes use of, with which to trouble and at 
length overwhelm his adversaries.' 

Such is the best explanation, as it seems me, that 
we can give of ** the glassy sea mixed with fire^^^ sup* 

^ It does not appear from the hutorical report that any fresh wind blew. 
For it says simply, " And Moses stretched for^ his hand over the sea ; and the 
sea returned to his strength when the morning appeared." Exod. xiv. 27. But 
the words in the song (£xod. xr. 10) . " Tliou didst blow with thy wind ; the sea 
covered them/' seemed to imply as much. — As the East umwi however blew **all 
night," a contrary wind couldonly just have begun when " the morning appdsaned/' 
and Israel stood safe on the shore. ' Psalm xi. 6, Heb. z. 27. 

' May not the legend of this extraordinary red appearance of its waters have 
concurred with other more abiding phenomena, in perpetuating its name Red 
Sea ; somewhat as in the case of the name of the Dead Sea f 

* I must not pass over altogether in silence another and very different mean- 
ing of the descriptive words " as it were a glassy sea mixed with fire ; " a mean* 
ing they might perhaps well bear, did they stand by themselves, or the context 
otherwise suit : — I mean that of the molten lavajloodfr&m a vokano. Tor geo* 
logists, in their narratives of observation on volcanic mountains and eruptions, 
use language very similar. So Sir W. Hamilton, in his description of Vesuriue, 
speaks of " the red-hot transparent liquid lava, and its splendid brightneM." So 
Lord Byron, describing Hawaii, notes " how the molten lava came boiling up> 
and flowed down the sides of the cone in two beautifril streams, glittering with 
indescribable brilliancy ; at the same time that a lalce of fire opened in a distant 
part which had all the agitation of an ocean, ftc : " and another describes, how 
" a vitreous stratum of ancient lava looked as if it had been suddenly petrified 
into glassy stcme, the which might have been once a fiery sea of burning rocks, 
ftc."* In Scripture too, as Home observes, the figure is not unknown or un- 
used.f — ^And the application of the figure of lava to the overjlow ef Preifuh repoiu-- 
tionaryfury in desolating continental Europe, would be most fit. When it was 
said by some one, "I see a chasm in the place of France," it was I think 
Burke's answer, " It is the chasm of a voleano : " and Alison, i. 46, adopting the 
meti^hor, says, that " it is beneath thie fiery tarreni that the world is now pass- 
ing:" or, as the Evening Mail of March 24, 1845, speaking of M. Thien* 
Book, has it, "The same fiery etemente are tossing still beneath us.*' So too 
the Quarterly Review, No. 134. p. 398, speaks of at as the ** out-pourimg ^ her 
burning teva." But, to answer the Apocalyptic figuiation's epithet glauff^ 
does not lava in its cooled and vitr^ted stole seem rather required, unless indeed 
the "mingled with fire" be thought suflicient to imply a state of fiery liquefac- 

* See Wonders of the World, p. 10 : also Ferber the mineialogist'a descrip* 
tion of the kva-glasses of Vesuvius. 

t Home's Introd. Vol. iu. p. 69, te.— Pliny, Nat. Hist. B. xzzvi. 26, rektea 
how the formation of artificial giaas was discovered from the accidental fierjf 
fiuion of some nitre and sand, near Ptcdemais, on the ancient confines of Asbcr 
and Zabuton. This was supposed by the Rabbins to be one of the "treasures 
hid in the sand," meant by Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 19, in the pramiae to Zabulon. 
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posing the absence of the article correct ; and the only 
one altogether consistent with the figuring, in the context 
of the pictured vision, of harpers standing by its shore, 
singing the song of Moses. And let me just add, that, 
supposing the Roman world to have appeared in minia-* 
ture and living landscape before the Evangelist, (a point 
established to my own conviction,^) then its j^roper loca* 
lity must have attached to the sea-scene spoken of, (just 
as to the sea, land, and boundary rivers noted else** 
where,') in the Apocalyptic landscape. And supposing 
further that the locality where the rainbow-vested AngeP 
planted his right foot, when descending on his light- 
bearing mission to the Roman world, was marked as a 
sea-girt island in its north-west quarter,^ and perhaps 
too that the tenth of the city, which fell soon after, 
coincidently with the witnesses' ascent, was some way 
associated in vision with the same insular locality,^ — so 
as that Christ's servants should have appeared thence- 
forward specially attached thereto, — then the probability 
would be that the ocean^strait, which separated this 
island-tenth from what still remained of the mystical 
Egypt, or continental Anti-Christendom, was the sea 
which appeared to St. John in vision ; in aspect, and 
hue, and visible associations of destroying judgment and 
preserving mercy, so similar to the Red Sea of old. 

But while I present this as the best solution I can 
think of that seems to satisfy alike the requirements of 
the present text, of grammatical rule, and of the notice 
of harpers singing the song of Moses, associated with the 
scene in action, yet I feel bound on fuller and renewed 
consideration to express my doubt whether, after all, the 
article may not have dropped out in the early copies,^ or 
some grammatical irregularity have been admitted, so as 

tion ? Nor again would this so well suit the context of harpers singing the song 
qf Mo*e9 by the seaside, in the foreground of the picture. 

[The Author of the Literary History of the New Testament has, I see, at his 
p. 578 embraced this my alternative explanation of the figure. 2nd Edition.] 

» See Vol. i. p. 99. ' See Vol. i. p, 329, Ac. » Apoc. x. I. 

* See Vol. ii. p. 102. » Ibid 427. 

* Among the various readings in the New Testament MSS. we find sometimes 
those that arise from the omission or insertion of the Article. Sop. 417, Note *, 
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that though inarthrous, the clause may yet be construed 
as if the article were present. The reason of my doubt 
is first and chiefly this, because, construing it as I have 
done above, the scene becomes one detached and tiwu* 
lated in a manner quite unusual in the Apocalyptic dra- 
ma ; ^ secondly, because the phrase ** having harps of 
God,'* is one most naturally explicable of temp/e-harpers^ 
And, if this be allowed, then the glassy sea will be the 
same here as before ; the new statement of its admix- 
ture with fire being accounted for by what is said of the 
smoke of the glory of God filling the temple during the 
vial outpouring: the fiery corruscations issuing from that 
glory being reflected on the glassy sea associated ; and 
the place of the harpers on the margin both of the 
temple, and of the glassy sea touching it.— On this am- 
biguity the Reader must judge for himself.^ 

3. We have to consider the song (or songs) sung by 
the harpers, as they stood on, or rather 6y,* " the glassy 
sea as it were mingled with fire :*" viz. the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb. A pas- 
sage the sense of which must be partly influenced by the 
solution of the glassy sea. 

As to ihe^rst, if we take the former meaning of the 
glassy sea, whereas there are but two songs that bear 
the title of songs of Moses in Scripture, (the one recorded 
in Exod. xv,^ the other in Deut. xxxi,^) it will be the 

> See Vol. i. 96—99. 

' So as in the harpings of Apoc. xiv. 2. See p. 264, supii. 

' [This last paragraph, and the opinion expressed in it, was not in my first 
Edition. It was not till revising my work for the second Edition that I obaerved 
how the descriptive statement " mixed with fire " might be accounted for in re* 
ference to the original gUuxy sea of the inner temple. Comp. Elzek. ix. 3 ; x. 1-^.] 

^ So Apoc. iii. 20 ; t8« 4n}ara fvi nif Ovpmr '* at, or by, the door : *' v. 1 ; nn 
nyv Bf^teur " 6y the right hand : " viii. 3 ; cra9i| twi to (Hwcanjpior " at, or bande, 
the altar : " Numb. xxi. 4 ; Av-apoKrcs dlh^ •wi BaXoffaoM 9pv$pair " 6y VfOff of (or 
along) the Red Sea : " &c. 

" " Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord," 9uc. 
Exod. XV. 1 . The concluding verse of the preceding Chapter designates Moset 
by the same title of servant qf the Lord as here ; " The people believed the Lord, 
and his servant Moses." 

' Deut. xxxi. 30 ; '* And Moses spake in the ears of all Israel the words of this 
song ; Give ear, O heavens," &c : — the subject of the song being God's gracious 
choice of Israel to be his peculiar people, and a prophecy of Israel's subsequent 
departure from him, and the plagues that they would so bring on themselves. 



I 
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first alone that will accord with the associated scene and 
living persons in the text : — the scene that of the Bed 
Sea ; the persons harpers, with harps devoted to God's 
praise,^ standing on its shore: besides that the brief 
sketch that is given of the subject-matter of the song 
agrees completely, as we shall presently see, with this 
prototype, not with the other. — ^With regard to " the 
song of the Lamb^*' the conjunction fcat which connects 
it with the clause preceding, may be simply exegetic, in 
the sense of even : ^ so implying that the victors seen by 
St. John in emblematic vision, were members of the 
spiritual Israel, that had the Lamb for their leader, and 
sang the gospel-songs of his dispensation ; just as the 
literal Israel were under Moses^ guidance, and sang the 
songs of his dispensation : — an evangelic application of 
the song almost presignified to the Jews, as it was sung 
each sabbath evening in their temple service, on the 
lamb's sacrifice/ Or, possibly^ the koi may be used in 
its common additive sense ; and signify that besides the 
song of Moses, sung by Israel after Pharaoh^s overthrow 
in the Red Sea, these harpers sang also the song of, or 
associated with^ the sacrifice of the paschal lamb. For 
a particular song was customary at the Passover ; viz. 
Psalm cxiv, and the three Psalms following, beginning 
*• When Israel came out of Egypt," &c. And it is sup- 

* Daubuz uses the expression " having harps of Ood" as an expression indica- 
tive of the heavenly or paradisiacal state of them that sang it. But the phrase is 
a -well-lcnown Hebraism, in signification either of the excellence of a thing, (as 

Psalm Ixxx. 10, cedars of Ood, bH'^riMi Psalm Ixviii. 16, mountains of Ood, kc.) 

or of the thing being detected to God^s service , as in 1 Chron. xvi. 42, and 2 
Chron. vii. 6, " mu^cal instruments of God." 

It seems to me probable that a speciaitindreal devotion may be here intended 
by the phrase : as if in contrast with the harps of the vast multitude of mere 
formal harpers alluded to in Apoc. xiv. 2 ; representing (as has been shown] the 
earthly-minded multitudes of professing Protestantism. See p. 263—266 supii. 

^ So Vitringa.— Schleusner gives, in illustration of this exegetic or explanatory 
meaning of koi, among others the examples following : Matt. xiii. 41, SuAAflmrur 
CK Ti|9 /ScuriXcias warra ra (ntoySaXa, kcu rovs wotowras niw ayofiioir John x. 33 ; 
AAXa vtpt 0Koff^iifiMSj K€u drt trv M^pcrros wr vouti atavroy Ofor. — In the Apo* 
calypse we have, xiii. 12, Ooict rrivyyiv, icat rovs icaroutowras w avrrf andxii. 12. 
Ovpopoi, KOt 6i CKfiyovPTts «y avrois. 

* Bingham's Antiquities, xiii. 5, 4, from Lightfoot. He says that Moses' 
song, given us in Deut. xxxii was sung by the Levites in the sabbath morning 
service, and that of Exod. xv in the evening sabbath service. 
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posed that our Lord himself sang it with his disciples, 
just before leaving the table of the last passover for 
Gethsemane.^ — Practically there is no great difference of 
signification, whichever way we take the clause. For in 
either case the song has reference to Israel's deliverance 
as God's own chosen people, from the plagues of Egypt 
and power of Pharaoh.— It is to be observed that as in 
the original song of Exod. xv, so in the Apocaljrptic song 
given in brief by St. John, a reverential fear of Ood*s 
majesty, and admiration of hie excellency, as revealed 
to them, as well as gratitude for his goodness, character- 
ized the spirit of the harpers. And thus, for the sub^ 
ject-matter of their songs, they celebratey^r^f his almighty 
power and acts, specially, it would seem, as illustrated in 
the overthrow of their enemies ; newt, his faithfulness 
and truth, specially as manifested in the ways of the 
Divine Providence towards them his redeemed ones, by 
the King of nations s thirdly, his inimitable holiness, in 
contrast with all other representations of God ; even as 
the only Holy One. And then, finally, — judging their 
own wonderful preservation, and that of the revelation 
committed to them, just as in Israel's case, to be no 
isolated or inconsequent event,-*-they anticipate from it, 
and some cotemporary manifestation of God's righteous- 
ness and gospel-scheme of salvation,^ — not, as the Is^ 
raelitish harpers by the Red Sea, the assured establish- 
ment of his reign in Canaan only, but over the whole 



" Ibid. 

' Ta yap ZiKomiutra ffov c^a9cpw09(raK. Tlie word Sucoiavfurra is either used 
in the forensic sense of JuitificaUon, as Rom. v. 16, 18, and probably Apoc. zix. 8; 
or, yet more frequently, of God's ordinances and statutes: not of his/iMlicMi/ 
ir^ictions. So Luke i. 6, Oopcvoftcyoi «y wwraa rais cyroXoif icai 9ucaimfiMri rm 
Kvpier Rom. ii. 26, Eav ^ cucpofivria ra ZucoMfiara rov ro/AOV ^pvKatrop' Heb. 
iz. 1, Etxf Mffi' ow ^ -wftonii oicrifnii Hucawfrnra Xarpfias' &c. In the Septuagimt 
innumerable examples of the same kind occur ; for which see Trommius. Neither 
in the New Testament, nor in the Septuagint, is there one single example, 1 be- 
lieve, in which ZucoMfiara is used (so as icptois Apoc. x. 19J in the sense of 
Judicial ir{/tictions and punishments. See Schleusner in Voc. — ^Vitringa, p. 920» 
had recourse to the Hebrew, and not very successfully, to justify his here so ex* 
plaining the Oreek Word. On the words occurring Apoc. xix. 8, he gives it my 
explanation. See his p. 1098. 

In the text I have given in paraphrase what I conceive to be the evangelic, and 
so the Apocalyptic teia/t of the word. Compare the observations at Vol. ii.^. 95. 
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world : yea, that '^ all nations shall come (come aptedUy^ 
it is implied) and worship before Him/' ' 

Thus on the whole, as before intimated, this vision 
seems to have foreshown to St John, that during the 
five first vials to be poured out on the mystic Egypt, 
or Papal Christendom, the faithful ones of Christ's true 
Protestant Church all safely preserved before the worlds 
would join in songs of holy and glowing anticipations 
as to Christ's coming reign, such as never before : — a 
view well accordant with that of the other two parallel 
figurations of the same period considered before. 



$ 2. — THE HISTORICAL FULFILMENT. 

It remains to trace the fulfilment of the three 
VISIONS in the history of Christ's true Church and ser- 
vants during the^ime of the judgments of the French 
Revolution. 

It was England^ we saw, — insular England^ to which 
living Protestantism, and the 144,000 that alone under- 
stood its new song^ seemed almost confined just before 
the time of that tremendous political outbreak.' And we 
also saw how lamentably, even there too, (as the result 
of a long century of declension,^ religion had fallen ; 

> The reader win find it worth his while to compare panUd parts of Moses* 
song in Exodus with those in this brief Apocalyptic abstract : e. g. verses 2, 6, 
"The Ijord is my strength and song: thy right hand is become glorious in 
power : " — Yerse 11, " Who is like thee among the gods, glorious in holiness, 
reverend in praises, doing wonders?" — ^venes 13 and 17, 18; "Thou hast 
guided (or, shalt guide) them (the people which thou hast redeemed) unto thy 

holy habitation Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain 

of thine inheritance; in the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established. 
The Lord shall reign for ever and ever." 

Also Ezod. ix. 16, referred to Rom. ix. 17 ; " For this purpose have I raised 
thee (Phanoh) up, that I might show my power in thee, and that my name 
might be declared through all the earth." 

' See p. 271 supra, and the chapter which it concludes. 

* In 1713 Bishop Burnet, in his Pastoral Charge stated " that most of those 
who came to be ordained were ignorant to a degree not to be apprehended by 
those who were not obliged to know it." In 1 728 Bishop Gibson, in his Pastoral 
Letters, complained " that profimeness and impiety were grown bold and open." 
And Archbishop Seeker's Charges, from 1738 to 1766, present a similarly me- 
lancholy picture of the spiritud condition of the kingdom during the whole of 
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though not indeed without some recent signs of im-- 
provement. What a religious revival then was needed 
in the nation , in order, (according to God's usual rule of 
judicial dispensation) to its escaping from the judgments 
directed against apostate Christendom I What a new mis- 
sionary spiritj in connection with such religious revival, 
and leavening in some measure of the popular mind with 
it, and perhaps too of the government ; in order to the 
accomplishment of missionary work on the scale figured 
or implied alike in the figuration of the opening of the 
Apocalyptic temple-gate, the vision of the Angel with 
the everlasting Gospel, and song of the haipers by the 
glassy sea I What a concurrence, moreover, of other 
favouring circumstances ; — as of the supply of fit instru- 
mentalities, moral and intellectual, the accomplishment 
of religious combination, and nationally not the mere 
politicfid safety of England, but its colonial and maritime 
supremacy and aggrandizement 1 

It was all needed, and we know was all supplied. 
The revival of religion in England at the time of the 
French revolution, — its preservation and successful pro- 
gress in maritime and colonial power, amidst dangers 
unprecedently great, which threatened its very existence, 
— and coincidently, its outburst of missionary feeling, 
missionary action^ and missionary anticipations and 
song, — are now among the best known, as well as most 
memorable historic facts, of the era spoken of. It was 
when the continental nations were agitated with the 



that period. To which add Bishop Honley's dedaretion (already given befiire 
p. 271, Note *) to the eifect that during the larger half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the preaching of the great majority of the clergy of the English Churdi had 
been " little better than a system of heathen ethics" 

Bishops Porteus and Barrington, in Charges delivered during the first ten 
years of the French Revolutionary war, speak in similarly sad terms of the then 
general decay of religion in England. So Bishop Wilson has remarked, in his 
Preface to Wilberforce's View, p. xxxviii. And Mr. Wilberforce himsdf often 
mournfully laments over it; declaring it at one time (A.D. 1792) to be "pnc* 
tical atheism." Life, i. 107. — In fact, like Cowper, Mr. Wilberforce bad prog* 
nosticated coming evil on England, in consequence of its prevalent ungodlineaa, 
before the French Revolutionary outbreak. Writing in 1785 he saya : " I fiancy 
I see storms arising, which will by and by overspread and blacken the wh<^ fiaoe 
of heaven. It is not the concision of parties, and their quarrelling in the House 
of Commons, which makes me despair of the Republic ; but the universal cor- 
ruption and profligacy of the times." Ibid. i. 64. 
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volutionary earthquake and storm , (to borrow again the 
Apocalyptic figurative phraseology,^) agitated, as a 
living observer expressed it, **like poor Calabria,"* — 
when the infection of French democratic and infidel 
principles, having spread plague-like across the channel, 
threatened the outbreak (had not the virus met its coun- 
teracting antidote) of ulcers noisome and sore in the 
English body politic, just as in the French,^ — when both 
the seUj with its European Papal colonies, and the rivers 
and kingdoms of the European continent were dyed 
with blood, its most ancient thrones subverted, and 
chiefest lights in its political heavens eclipsed or dark'- 
ened,^ — when the apparently irresistible power of France 
under Napoleon, having been the scoui^ and plague of 
the mystical Egypt/ i.e. Papal Christendom, seemed 
ready to concentrate its efforts in all the bitterness of 
enmity against that chief nation, that, like Israel at 
Pihahiroth, had escaped out of it,^ — it was during this 
awful period of the outpouring of God's vials of judg- 
ment, and when so imminent was the danger to England, 
that the cry of one of the most eminent prelates of the 
day, " Nothing but the interposition of heaven can save 
us,'*^ was but the echo of the thoughts of them who 

' Apoc. xi. 19. 

' " What a world we live in 1 The nations are agitated like poor Calabria. 
When they will rest in quietness, He only knows, who knows all things." So 
Mr. Hey of Leeds ; writing to Mr. Wilberforce about (as I infer) the year 1792. 
Life of Wilberforce, ii. 80. 

* It well deserves the notice of. a prophetic student, how naturaUy and fre* 
quently this Apocalp3rtic symbol of the first Vial was applied by writers of the 
day, to any such outbreak in a political or social body of democratic infidel prin- 
ciples, as that in revolutionary France. So Mr. Wilberforce, speaking, though at 
a later sera (A. D. 1812), of a temporary and limited outbreak of the kind among 
the operatives of the manu&cturing body in Yorkshire, thus writes. " The state 
of the lower orders in the manufacturing districts is such as I can illustrate only 
by the figure of the co^flneta snuUl-pox on a human body. It is breaking out aU 
over." Life, iv. 36. — ^The Biographers again, in reference to the year 1792, ob- 
serves : "At this time revolutionary France established afiUiated societies in 
foreign nations, and threatened our own population vrith the infection of her 
leprous touch," Ibid. i. 342. And Col. Creyke (Wilb. Correspondence, ii. 63), 
and Bishop Wilson (Preface to Wilberforce's View, p. xxxii^ liken the same to a 
plague. Compare my observations pp. 308, 309, 323, supra. 

^ Apoc. xvi. 3, 4, 8, 10. * See my Note ', p. 386. Vol. ii. 

' Luther in his Table Talk, ch. iv, spoke very naturally of the reforming 
leaders, as having through God's assistance brought the Protestants out of the 
bondage of the Roman Antichrist, even as Moses led Israel out of £^;ypt. 

' Bishop Porteus, vnriting A. D. 1793. Life of H. More, ii. 366. So again in 
1795. Ibid. 456, &c. 
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knew the most,' — and Pitt himself at one time confessed 
the commonwealth to be in extremity,^ and at length 
died of a broken heart, in disappointment and almost 
despair for his country,' — it was even then that this re- 
ligious revival, this wonderful outburst of missionary 
spirit and action, broke forth in our favoured land : — 
our land insulated by nature, and in its ecclesiastical 
constitution long before triumphantly separated, from 
the name, dominion, and connexion of the Beast and 
his Image ; i. e. the Popedom and its apostate Councils.^ 
There was one individual who was ordained by Grod 
above all others, in his distinguishing mercy to England 
to be the instrument of this religious revival in it, and so 
both its preserver (for is not righteousness the preserva- 
tive of a nation ?) and its preparer also for the fulfilment 
of its high missionary destinies. It is interesting to 
contemplate the manner in which God fits his instru- 
ments for the work appointed them. We have marked 
this in the cases of Augustine and Luther.^ We 
may be permitted to mark it in the case of him we are 
now alluding to, — the late William Wilberforcb : 
for he too, though less exclusively indeed, was in a reli- 
gioua point of view, the man of the age.^ — But how so ? 
His quick and varied powers of wit, memory, and in- 

1 So Wflberforce (Correspondence i. 273), i^ting in 1803 at the time of the 
threatened invtBion : " Busy preparations, but too tardy, I fear, for the recep- 
tion of our inveterate enemy. All who know any thing of the matterare alarmed, 
I find, in proportion to their knowledge/'-^A curious and interesting letter from 
Lord Stanhope, given in the same Volame, p. 107, and bearing date Dec. 1794, 
expresses alarm at the exceeding increase of the danger ; from the possibility (of 
which even at that early time he was fully persuaded) of the French making and 
using tteamJtoati for an invading force. 

' This was at the time of the mutiny at the Nore. Mr. Wilberfbrce writes 
May 17, 1797, "Pitt and the others now convinced that things tn esfrenut/' 
Life, U. 220. 

* " Poor Pitt, I almost believe, died of a broken heart. The love of his coantxy 
burnt in him with as ardent a flame as ever warmed the human bosom ; and the 
accounts from the armies (after the battle of Austerlitz) struck a death's Mow 
within." Life, iii. 251 .—I quote continually from these memorials of the day, to 
bring the fearfulness of the epoch of the French Revolutionary wars, now afanost 
forgotten, more vividly before the reader. ^ rovf rucwrrot mc tov tfqyMdv, &c. 

* See the Second Section of my Chapter on the Sealing, and Put iii. cfa. 4. § 1 . 

* So Lord Erskine ; " Wilberforce urged on the lingering progress of the hu- 
man mind:'* and his Biographers; "Wiibeiforce was the centre of a girett 
moral system, and gave an impulse to the age." IJfr v. 154, 232. 
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teliect, his native eloquence,* conversational charms, 
affectionate heart, and winning manners^, as well as bis 
parliamentary station, reputation as a patriot, and friend- 
ship with England's honoured Prime Minister of the day, 
though concurring to mark him out as one fitted to ex- 
ercise more than common influence, at that fearful crisis 
of the Revolution, which broke out soon after his en- 
trance into public life, were by themselves alone vain to 
the end I speak of. How inadequate all this, had he 
not experienced real conversion of heart, such as to lead 
him to consecrate the whole to God :— that conversion 
of heart and inward regeneration, ^(the realization of the 
change symbolized and conditionally promised him, on 
entrance into the outwardly regenerate and spiritually 
privileged state of baptism, ) to which he was himself 
wont to refer most solemnly ever after, as that which 
had been the turning-point of his life / and whereby he 

> Pittsaid lepetttedly, "Of all the men I ever kncfw, Wilberfbroe hu the 
greatest natural eloquence." Life v. 241. 

* '* Mr. W./' was Mde. de StaeTa declaration to Sir James Mackintosh, " is 
the best con^rerser I have met with in this country. I have alwaya heard he was 
the most religious ; I now find he is the wittiest man in England." Life, iv. 167. 
—At p. 158, her testimony is quoted from her work on the French Revolution, 
to his being " L'homme le plus aim^ de toute TAng^eterre." 

' I here use the word regeneraium, or being bom again, in the sense in which 
St. Peter and St. John use the figure. " Being bom again not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of Ood, which liveth and abideth for ever. 
— 1 Peter i. 24. " Whatsoever is bom of God overcometh the world; and this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even owr faith." 1 John v. 4. 

^ The account of this memorable change is given at pp. 76, 82, 87, 380 of the 
flrBt volume of his life. The reading of Doddridge's Rite and Progrett ofRdigion 
seems to have been the first means of its commencement ; the examination of 
the New Testament, with the light of Grod's Spirit opening its meaning to him, 
to have completed it. This was in his 26th year. His subsequent reference to 
it in his Diary and Letters is frequent. — In a most interesting letter to Dr. Fre- 
wen, written in later Ufe (Dec. 1822), he speaks of it, in the language used of 
the returning prodigal, as the time when he "came to hinueif;'* noting the yean 
1785, 6, as those in which it was eSecteA. Ibid. v. 147. In vol. iv. p. 310, writing 
to one of his sons, he expresses his anxiety, above all things to see in him " marks 
of that great change : " and to a young friend recommended in 1823 Doddridge 
and Witherspoon on Regeneration ; in order to impressing him with " a deeper 
aense of the greatness of the change to be effected, and as a work to be wrought 
on the human heart by the power of God, and Him alone.*' Corresp. ii. 475. 
At the same time he v^as careful to avoid a controverted term, of double and 
therefore dubious meaning. In a Preface to Witherspoon's TreaHee on Regene^ 
ration, he purposely abetted, we are told, from using the term te g e n eraltion, or 
ejqpressing an opinion on the cotrectDesa of its application. It is not the name, 
but the thing that is important.— I need scaic^ add that he was persuaded that 
it might begin, as well as that it might not, with baptism and in diiMhood. 
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was notably marked out, agreably with the Apocalyptic 
figuration, (it is therefore that I call attention to it,) as 
one of its mystical 144,000, the illumined, quickened, 
and sealed by the Spirit, the followers of the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth, and harpers with harps of God's 
own attuning to chant his praise :' — those whom alike 
prophecy and history prove that He has ever chosen, as 
his chief instruments for the revival of religion among 
men. 

So prepared, on considering the high gospel-standard 
of Christian life and practice, and surveying on the one 
hand the prevailing ungodliness, immorality, and lati- 
tudinarian and infidel philosophy, especially among the 
higher ranks, of his professedly Christian countrymen, 
and on the other his own position and capabilities for 
improving them, — he recognized his vocation of God : 
'' God has set before me, as my object, the reformation 
of my country^s munners.*'^ — Most justly do his biogra- 
phers add, *' Having accepted the commision, he de* 
voted all his powers to its fulfilment." Who so fully, 
so habitually, in private life and public, the very exem- 
plification of his own favourite motto,' in opposition to 
the false philosophy and irreligion of the age ; (and, 
humanly speaking, less than this could not have been 
effectual to the purpose :) 

How charming is divine philosophy I 

Not harsh and nigged, as dull fools suppose ; 

But musical as is Apollo's lute. 

Of his winning example and unceasing labours in the 
cause of truth, benevolence, and evangelic Christianity, 
his often uplifted voice in the senate, and more endu- 
ring word of expostulation and instruction recorded in 
his published Work on Christianity,* — all accompanied 



* Compare Apoc. vii. 3, 4, xiv. 4, 5 ; and my comments on the two 
in the Chapter on the Sealing, Vol. i. pp. 247—253, and at pp. 259, 274» nipA. 

■ Life, i. 130. 

* Prefixed on the tiUe-page to his PractwtU View, from Milton's Comus. 

^ Practical View of Christianity; first published in the year 1797.— See the 
Life, ii. 199, ftc The effect of this work is largely and striking^ described in 
Bishop Wilson's Preface, p. vii. ftc. 
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and followed, as it was, by intercessory prayers for his 
country, — prayer as full of humiliation, and as devout, 
continuous, and earnest (we may almost say) even as 
those of Daniel,^ — who can over-estimate the influence ? 
The faithful ones of Christ, especially in the Church of 
England, a little body scattered here and there at the 
time, for the most part little known, and in general 
society misunderstood and despised, (can we now err 
in mentioning a Newton, Scott, Milner, Cecil, Robin- 
son, Simeon, among them, though indeed the sera is 
almost too recent to allow of particularization,) I say 
these members of Christ's mystical body of the 144,000, 
** the called and chosen and faithful,'* who were all in 
their several spheres of duty busily taking part in the 
promotion of the same blessed work, hailed with delight 
the interposition and gift from God.' Gradually, yet not 
slowly nor feebly for a world so dull to receive divine 
impressions, the leaven worked in the middle and the 
higher classes ; as it had done before among the lower, 
in a measure, under various influences.^ The power 
and blessing of God's almighty Spirit was manifest in it. 
Religion revived in England. The number of its ad- 
herents, and its means too and resources^ were multi- 
plied. Higher views opened before them of Christian 
usefulness. A desire and spirit was shed forth, and 
made effectual, for religious union and co-operation. 

1 Of tiiese interoetoions for hi» country his Diary ftimishes various most 
touching examples. See, for example, in the Life, Vol. ii. 56, iii. 122, ftc. — 
The reference to Daniel, in the way of comparison, is taken from the Pwrtuit9 
t^ Literature ; published in the same year as his work on Christianity. " I will 
own that from a scrutiny into the public and private character Of Mr. Wilber- 
force, I am inclined to liiink that his enemies would be forced into an acknow- 
ledgment, that (as it is recorded in the words of a prophet) they can find no 
occasion against this man, except they find it against him concerning the law of 
his God." Bishop Wilson's Preface, p. xxxv. 

* See, for example, the beautiful Letters of John Newton, given in the Life 
and Correspondence ; e. g. on the publication of the Practical View.— In the Life 
of the Rev. P. Roe of Kflkenny lately published, p. 52, we see exemplified its in- 
fluence on the Revival in the Anglo-Irish Church. 

' Mr. Wilberforce's biographers ascribe this to Wesley. " Against this univer- 
sal apathy John H^esley had recentiy arisen with a gianf s strength. His mission 
was chiefly to the poor." — ^Life, i. 130. They might surely have associated with 
him, not only some others out of the pale of the Established Church, but many 
within it also, as God's joint instruments for effecting the work. 

VOJj. III. 2 F 
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Associations Christian and philanthropic arose : ^ and 
at length too missionary socibtibs, — the Baptist^ 
the London, the Wesleyany the Church Missionary ; * — 
one after another, in quick succession, like the Swiss 
Alpine peaks at day-dawn, catching and reflecting on a 
benighted world the rays of heavenly light : while at the 
same time other older associations — the Moraviany that 
pattern (though with smallest resources) of a missionary 
body,' and the Christian Knowledge and Gospfil Propa- 
gation^ ill supported too, and which had very much lost 
their first zeal and love, though still illustrious at home 
by having kept alive the missionary cause through the 
18th century,^ and in India by the labours, under their 
auspices, of the apostolic Swartz,^ — while these, I say, 

' The earliest was that instituted in 1787, through Mr. Wilbeiforce's instru- 
mentality, and with the Archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops at Its head, 
for enforcing the King's Proclamation Offamtt Vice and fmmoraliiy, " This was 
the first example of those various associations which soon succeeded to the apathy 
of former years." — Life, i. 138. Then followed the Abolition Committee and 
j4frican Atsodation, 

< The Baptist Society A. D. 1792. the London 1795, the Wesleyan a little later, 
the Church Missionary Society 1800. With regard to the formation of the laat 
mentioned, proceedings had begun as early as 1797. See Wilberforce's life, ii. 
25 1 . — On the general subject of missions I may refer to Huie's History of QuristiaH 
Missions ; an interesting Volume lately published. 

* Founded by Count Zinzendorf in 1727 ; the whole Morayian body being, 
much like the early Christian body, altogether of a missionary character. See 
Crantz's interesting History of the missions, or Huie's brief Chapter on the sub- 
ject. The first mission to the West Indies was in 1731, to Greenland 1733. 

^ The formation of these Societies in William and Anne's time was noted Vol. ii. 
428, M an omenof England's ftiture missionary eminence. In 1742, on emptoying 
Fabricius in the Madras Mission, it was found that the means of the Christian 
Knowledge Society were scarcely adequate to support it ; but the directora de- 
clared that " they trusted that Uie same good Providence of God, which had 
hitherto blessed them in their undertakings to spread the pure Gospel of his Soo 
Jesus Christ in all parts of the world, would raise up benefactors to contribute 
what might be wanted towards it."— Huie, 89. At]tlietime of the revolutionary 
war, however, as it is said by Wilberforce's biographers, " The sealous spirit 
which had begun to spread during the reign of Anne, had been benumbed by the 
evil influence of latitudmarianlsm." (Such as Hoadley's). — Life i. 129. The 
declared inability of the same Society, from its limited fimds, to su{q»ly the 
Bibles wanted and asked for in the Wdch Principality in 1803, was the originat. 
ing occaaion, as is well known, of the formation of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Let me not omit to observe, that Bishop Berkeley, before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, having made a noble effort at establishing a Missionary Col- 
lege and Mission at Bermuda, for the West Indies and North America* was 
oUiged to abandon it from want of adequate support. 

* He was the pupil oiFranhe at Halle University, in 1742 ; where he imbibed 
the principles of his instructor ; and was thus their propagator in another «ge 
and hemisphere. — By means of the missionaries that they have supplied to us. 
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revived or brightened the holy flame : — and last, but per- 
haps greatest of all, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
arose : ^ — a Society by which (conjunctively with the 
Mission Societies) the word of life has in every quarter 
of the world been diffused and preached in the several 
native languages ; * and the vision of the Apocalyptic 
Angel seen by St. John flying through mid-heaven, 
with an everlasting Gospel to preach to every nation, 
tribe, kindred, and tongue, just in its exact order of 
time literally fulfilled. — It is not for an Apocalyptic Ex-' 
positor of the English Church, persuaded that the pro- 
phetic vision was thus fulfilled, to withhold his admi- 
ration from the work because Protestant Dissenters had 
a part in it ; ' or from that of some of the other English 
Missionary Societies, because constituted of such very 
principally as their members.^ On the great field of 
conflict between Christ and Satan, such as the Apoca* 
lypse contemplates, ecclesiastical distinctions, far from 

Protestant Germany and Protestant Switzerland have taken their part in the 
missionary work with Protestant England. 

^ Let me quote on this point Mr. W.'s Biographers : themselves not surely 
over-iavourable judges. " It was at this time, amidst the din of warlike prepa- 
rmtion, that the foundation-stone was laid of an Institution which was to leaven 
all nations with the principles of peace. This is not the place to scrutinize its 
eonsitiutian. The good that it has effected has been great, beyond the utmost 
expectation of its founders ; both in the circulation of the Word of God, and in 
awaking the zeal of a careless generation. The evil has been incidental in its 
character, and confined perhaps almost entirely to the public meetings." Life, iii. 
91 . — Of course, besides this suggested incidental evil, its translations were imper- 
fect. This has been made by some a matter of charge against it ; and sometimes 
with as much bitterness as unreasonableness. The same might have been made 
eiven to our admind>le English translation, in a measure, and to the Septuagint 
used by the ^XMtles : in both of which, the existence of mistakes is notorious. 
' In the Report for 1845, 1 find the total issues of copiet of the Scriptures by 
the Society, up to that year, stated to have been seventeen millions : the number 
of ianguagei in which the Scriptures have been circulated by it, 138. 

' Mr. Owen, in his History of the Bible Society, has noted the prominence of 
members of the Church of England at its formation, And I believe by fax the 
larger number of its home members, especially of its most infiuential, at least 
until of late, have been members also of the Established Church.— Mr. Wilber- 
force's Biographers observe with truth, that at this time the dissenting body had 
not manifested that hostility to the English Church, which since, alas, has been 
such a stumbling-block to the Church-members of the Society. As a specimen 
of their then catholic and friendly spirit, see Mr. Hinton's declaration made in 
1613, at Oxford. Owen ii. 507. 

* In the London Missionary Society, and some others, many Church members 
for years united. Indeed it was founded very much through their agency : and 
Bishop Porteus gave them in 1798 " his good wishes and prayers." DiflSculties 
have occurred subsequently in tlie way of their co-operation. 

2 F 2 
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unimportant in themselves, appear comparatively indif- 
ferent. And surely we must suppose the judgment of 
heaven to have favourably rested on their work ; whether 
we consider the spirit animating, or the results effected 
by, not a few of their missionaries and missions ! How 
did the House of Commons itself bow before the great- 
ness and true evangelic spirit of one of these missionary 
Dissenters, when Wilberforce described his noble disin- 
terestedness, after rising by force of uncommon literary 
acquirements and moral worth, to a highly lucrative post 
in the Fort William College, under Lord Wellesley ! * 
And, as to e;^ect8 produced, he certainly is not to be 
envied whose heart does not glow on looking at what 
they have done, towards the great work of Christianizing 
the heathen, at Serampore, in China, at the Cape, or in 
the islands of the South Sea. 

It was coincidently, or nearly coincidently, with the 
first rise of these missions, that the missionary battle 
was fought by Mr. W. in the House of Commons ; and 
a legislatorial sanction obtained for the work of evange- 
lization in India, and so opening the Christian temple- 
doors to the Eastern world, imperfect at first, afterwards 
more complete : for never, notwithstanding the bitter 
opposition of enemies, did its parliamentary champion 
ungird himself till its complete accomplishment.' — And, 

* Devoting his whole salary (between £1000 and £1500 a year) to the miaslon 
as Serampore. Life, Vol. iv. p. 123.-^" Well/' say Mr. Wilberforce 's biographers^ 
" had the noble conduct of ttkt band at Serampore deserved his vindication. * I 
do not know/ Mx. W. often said, ' a finer instance of the mond sublime, than 
that a poor cobler, working in his stall, should conceive the idea of converting 
the Hindoos to Christianity : yet such was Dr. Carey. Why, Milton's planning 
his Paradise Lost in his old age and blindness, was nothing to it I' " Ibid. 

^ In 1793, on the renewal of the East India Company's charter, certain Reso- 
lutions were agreed to in committee by the House of Commons, cm Mr. Wilber- 
force's motion, and entered on its journals ; which pledged the House in general 
terms to " the peculiar and boimden duty of promoting, by all just and prudent 
means, the religious improvement " of the native Indiuu. Which assertion of 
the duty of attempting to evangelize the East, though barren for twenty yean, 
still remained on the journals of the House, and was made the vantage-ground 
from which to carry practical resolutions through the House, twenty years alter. 
Ibid. ii. 24, 28, iv. 124 — 126. — ^Accounts of the controversy in 1812 and 1813 
may be found in the Christian Observer, Owen's History of the Bible Society, 
and Wilberforce's Life. It is stated that many Christian people, in their deep 
anxiety on the subject, passed the night of the debate in prayer. Mr. W. 'Writes^ I 
" I place the cause even before the abolition : — that, I mean, of laying a ground for 
thecommunicationtoourlndianfellow-subjects of Christian light/' lb. ir. 126. 
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meanwhile the ever-advancing maritime and colonial 
ascendancy of Great Britain, whereby every sea and 
clime was opened to its ships, and in die East the con- 
solidation moreover of its East Indian Empire under Lord 
Wellesley's administration, (an empire founded just be- 
fore by Clive and Hastings, almost as by miracle,) prepared 
widest fields for the missionary enterprize of British 
Christians : while the unprecedented increase of British 
commercial wealth, as well as progress of science,^ con- 
curred to facilitate its execution. — Never, altogether, had 
there been such a work of Christian evangelic missions 
since the Apostolic sera. The famous Romish missions 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, in the eastern and western 
hemispheres, notwithstanding all their exemplifications 
of devotedness and self-denial, had been scarcely better 
than the propagation of Popery, not the Gospel, — the 
advocacy of Trent doctrines, not the Bible's, — of Anti- 
christ, not Christ.' And as to the earlier English mis- 
sionary associations for the propagation of Christian 
Knowledge and of the Gospel, though still operating in 
India at the epoch of the French Revolution, their feeble- 

^ E. g. In the discovery of ttereotype printing, &c. 

' " It is recorded/' says Huie, p. 17, of Xavier, that when at Lisbon, prior to 
sailing on his missionary enterprise, " having obtained a part of the New Tetta-^ 
ntent, he resolved to take it with him, imagining that it might possibly be of use:" 
also that what he truislated for the use of his converts on the Comorin coast, 
was the words to be use4 on making the sign of the cross, the Apostle's Creed» 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, the Salutation of the Angel, the 
Confiteor, the Salve Begina, and the whole of the Catechiam " (i. e. of Trait) ; 
" a strange mixture of truth and error ; " — also that, after a petition to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he added at each clause of the Creed, " Holy Mary, mother of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, obtain for us from thy beloved Son to believe this Article." 
-^Eloquent panegyrics have been past by Protestants on Xavier : and, viewed as a 
man, for intrepidity, self>denial, perseverance, and greatness of design, he may 
well deserve them. But, viewed as a Christian Missionary, how can we but con- 
sider what he taught, — Antichristian superstition, or Christian truth T — ^To those 
who think weU to waive such constdentions, let me beg permission to suggest 
Simeon Stylites as the next subject of panegyric. Passive virtues are not inferior 
fy active. His self-denial, devotion, and perseverance were equal even to Xavier's. 
And with his figure, his pillar, and his desert, the pictttresfue need not be wanting. 

Of the manner in which other of the Romish missionaries, alike in South 
India, North India, Japan, China, and South America, propagated superstition 
as Christianity, and even adopted direct heathen idolatrous customs into their 
own ritual, the story is too well known. The Abb^ Dubois, himself a Romish 
missionary, has proclaimed this to the world. See his work on Indian Missions, 
or Huie, chaps, i. ii. iii ; also GutzlalTs Catalogue of the works translated by the 
Jesuits, for support of the Chinese Romish missions. Nowhere do we find them 
translating and circulating the " everlasting OospeL" 
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ness and limited fields of operation have been already 
noted* But now, in every quarter of the world,' — in the 
East Indies and the West Indies, in South Africa and West 
Africa, (Africa enfranchised with temporal freedom as 
preparatory to the liberty of the Gospel,') in New South 
Wales and New Zealand, in the South Sea Islands and 
Madagascar, in Tartary and Persia, in Burmah and inci- 
piently in China, in the polar regions too of Greenland 
and North America,— every where the gospel was preached, 
the Scriptures circulated, evangelic schools instituted. 
Christian churches opened to the heathen, and Christian 
life {cAn we forgei David Brawn ^Martyn, Heber, Carrie^ 
Judsan^ and other noble names not a few ?) offered in 
sacrifice. The Almighty Spirit that prompted the mis- 
sions, excited among the heathen the desire for them. 

" From Greenland's icy mountains. 

From India's oond strand. 
Where Alric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand," 

from these, from every country, where a mission was 
attempted, the cry was heard, '^ Come and help us."— - 
The Jews, God's ancient people, were not forgotten ; ^ 
nor the benighted professing churches of Greek or 
Roman Christendom.^ And after a while, the secular 
and ecclesiastical heads of our English Church deemed 
the time to have come for extending it, with all its re- 
gular ecclesiastical organization, under sanction of the 
State, and not without missionary views in the matter, 
to India, Australia, and other of the colonies : — the pre- 
liminary (if I may a little anticipate) to its yet larger 
and more recent extension to many other spheres of 

^ I here include the American, and other /or«ig*fi Protettant nuasions. 

' " I am occupied, I trust, in preparing an entrance into Africa for the Gospel 
of Christ."~Wilb. Life, iv. 182, 206. So of the AnH-Omjery scheme, ▼. 168. 

* The Jews' Society was founded in 1809. Pranke had founded a somewiiBt 
similar Institution in 1728 at Halle. But Israel's time was not yet come. 

^ In the vision of the gospd-bearing angel, his dedared office was to bear 
the gospel to them that dwelt on the Ajmcalyptie (or Roman) earth, as wdl as to 
every nation and tongue under heaven. Compare with this the fiict of the eaity 
communication opened by the British and Foreign Bible Society with Germany and 
t^e other parts of the Continent, even during the war, and formation there of 
local Bible Societies. The coincidence seems to me remarkable. 
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previous Anglican missionary labour : beginning at Jk- 

RUSALBM« 

Now from early times in the terrific wars of the Revo- 
lution, the faithful ones of Christ's true Church in Eng- 
land, though not without fearful awe at the divine judg- 
ments poured out, yet cherished hopes of the preservation 
of their country, as that which, with all its sins, had still 
the ** ark '' of Christ's true evangelical Church within it.* 
And as sign after sign appeared of the revival of reli- 
gion,^ and especially as the Bible and Missionary Societies 
progressed in the fulfilment of their high commission,^ 
whereby that ark-bearing temple, with the Gospel its sacred 
deposit, was more and more ^^ opened'' to the world, they 
still with stronger hope rested on the thought of the So- 
vereign Almighty One being for and among them. So 
during the progress of the earlier vial-plagues on the 
mystic Egypt : so when afterwards, with all his tremen- 
dous power, and threats of invasion and destruction. 
Napoleon Buonaparte, like another Pharaoh, menaced 
them.'* And when still, in spite of all his efforts, they 

' I refer to the Apocidyptic figures (Apoc. xi. 19, xv. 5,) of the mystic temple 
appearing opened, and its ark appearing. — In a letter from a German Clergyman, 
to I think the Bible Society, in the year 1805, or 1806, he speaks of God preserv* 
ing Eaghmd, God's ark being with it. (I have mislaid the reference.) Again : *' 1 
am jealous," wrote the venerable John Newton to Mrs. H. Bfoie in 1797, on 
occasion of a Fast Day for the country, " for the Lord of hosts and kU ark 
€un<mgua." — life of H. More, iii. 10. 

' E. g. Mr. Wilberforce in 1803 : " Torpor, as if judicial, in£rtuates the ooun- 
oils of the nation. Yet the greatly increased proportion of truly religious young 
men that are coming forward are, I think, a token for good ; and sign that though 
we may be scourged, we shall not be finally abandoned to the fury of our ene- 
mies." Life, i. 274 : again, in 1809, Ibid. in. 420, ftc. 

* Life, iii. 302 : "God wiU Mess this country," said Mr. W. after the aboUtion 
of the SUve Trade in 1607 : and again, rr. 125, ftc. 

^ Let me quote, in illustration of the subject, from a letter of John Newton to 
H. More, written in the year 1801, and given in her Memoirs, iii. 153. " The 
new year is likely to prove very eventfdl. The eye of sense starts at the pros- 
pect. But fiuth sees a hand guiding in the darkest cloud, and reports that the 
Lord reigneth, be the people never so unquiet. He is carrying on his designs in 
a way worthy of Himself, and with special regard to his Church. To manifest his 
glory in the salvation of all who believe in the Son of his love, and that his 
character, in the combination of infinite wisdom, power, holiness, justice, sove- 
reignty, mercy, grace, and truth, might be fully exhibited to the universe, was, 
I believe, the great purpose for which the earth was formed. — What the Lord 
said to Pharaoh, will apply to all like-minded ; (alhiding to Bonaparte then 
threatening England :) ' For this very purpose have 1 raised thee up, that I might 
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stood secure, and at length from their peaceful shore, 
and across their island channel, like IsraeL looking back 
over the glassy Red Sea near them to where it appeared 
mingled with fire, on the day of their salvation, — when 
thus, I say, they saw the enemy that would have ruined 
them, overwhelmed and destroyed, and, coincidently with 
this event, beheld the still-continued progress of the 
manifestation of God's gospel-truth committed to them, 
— when by foreign emperors and princes, on their visit 
soon afterwards to this island, (as on Jethro's to the 
Israelites,^ after the deliverance of the Red Sea,) there 
was homage done to the holy cause itself, and to the 
individuals most prominent in promoting it, chiefly for 
its sake,^ — how did they join, as with ** harps of God," 
in notes of adoration and praise : how recognize God's 
faithftilness and truth, and greatness and holiness, so 
different from all the gods of Popery or heathenism : 
how, with glowing heart and tongue, (and who can forget 
him to whom we have just been alluding, that has heard 
him touch the sweet harp of prophecy on the topic?') 
anticipate the time as not very far off, when the promises 
of the latter day should be accomplished, the everlasting 



8how forth my power in thee, and that my name might be made known in all the 
earth.' Pharaoh's oppression of Israel prepared the way for their deliyenmoe. 
He permits his people to be brought low, that his interposition in their behalf 
may be the more signal and more glorioos." 

' Exod. xviii. 1 — 11. 

' See the account of Deputations to the Emperor Alexander in Owen's B. S. 
History, and some of the Missionary Reports. Also Wilberforoe's life^ It. pp. 
190, 198. 

* " Sweet is the harp of prophecy," &c. : the commencement of a passage in 
Cowper, that was among Mr. Wilberforce^s most cherished and &yoarite pas- 
sages. — " There is in such a scene," said he in 1819, idfter a missionary meeting, 
" a moral sublimity which, if duly estimated, would be worthy of the tongues of 
angels. Indeed I doubt not they do participate." Life, ▼. 17. On occasion of 
the opening prospect in 1817 of Christianizing St. Domingo, he writes; "I glow 
to witness before I die, in this and so many other instances, the streaks of reli- 
gious and moral light illuminating the horizon ; and, though now but the dawn- 
ing of the day, cheering us with the hope of their meridian glories." iv. 355. — 
So too in Lord Glenelg's eloquent speech at the Bible Society AnniYeraary, 1814. 
" It seems to announce the near approach of the period, when instead of w^ 
coming the inhabitants of a few countries only, we may hail the union of the 
nations of every quarter of the globe ; when even from distant realms the dele- 
gates of a thousand sister Societies may hasten to pay homage to the Parent 
Society, and announce the progressive triumphs of the holy cause/' Owen, 
ii. 578. 
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Gospel fulfil its commission^ and all nations come and 
worship before God and the Lamb ! ^ 

Fly abroad, thou mighty goapel. 

Win and conquer ; never ceaae I 
All the promises do travail 

With a glorious day of grace. 
Blessed Jubilee I 
See its morning breaks apace. 

But was the Dragon to be ejected from his empire 
over the heathen world, or the Beast from the throne of 
Anti-christendom, without a fresh putting forth of Sa- 
tanic subtlety and power to uphold them ? Again, was 
the gospel's triumph to be achieved, and the morning 
of the world's jubilee to be brought in, by the mere 
agency of mission Societies ; or without Chrisfs own 
more direct intervention, and judgments of his wrath 
attendant, burning like fire ? To these questions we 
shall in the prophetic, and indeed partially in the historic 
sequel, soon see the answer. 

' " And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb : saying. Great and marvellous are thy acts. Lord God Almighty 1 Just 
and true are thy ways, O King of saints 1 Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name ; for thou only art holy. For all nations shall come and worship 
before thee ; for thy righteousness hath been made manifest." 
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ON THE BPOCH OF THB FIRST ASSUMPTION OF THE 
DIADBM BY THB ROMAN BMPBRORS. 

{See pp. 14 and 106.) 

In my two former Editions the medal of Mazimiaii was given as 
that of a diademed Elmperor. Sach seemed deariy, both to myself 
and to a few friends to whom I shewed it» the character of the band 
round the Imperial head in ihe cast of the medal sent me from Feois; 
in which cast» however, that band may have been considerBbly 
rubbed and worn. We coold not discern any trace of the leaves of 
the laurel crown.^ In this point of view the medal, which was 
otherwise not a litde interesting, became donbly so : because of its 
furnishing to the eye an illustration, not merely of Diocletian's and 
his colleague's rage against Christianity, but also of their assump- 
tion of the diadem as early as the outbreak of their persecution of the 
Christian body. Up to the eve of the publication of my 2nd Edition, 
1 had not been aware tiiat the cocrectness of Gibbon's statement, aa 
respects Diocletian's own assumption of the diadem^ under his new 
tetrarchical constitution of the Roman Empire, had been a point 
disputed. Mr. Lewis however, to whose kindness I have been 
indebted for other valuable hints on medallic questions, brought it 
at that time before me ; and suggested a doubt at tiie same time of 
the authenticity of my Maximian medal. In consequence I wrote 
to Paris to get the original medal examined : and the result of its 
inspection by two gentiemen, who were so good as to examine it 

^ I stm hare the cait. 
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for me very carefully, has been substantially a confirmation of Mr. 
Lewis' suspicion. The medal is indeed an authentic one ; but they 
assure me they can distinctly trace upon it the marks of the leayea of 
the laurel crown. 

Under these circumstances, and as the evidence of my Maximian 
medal is thus set aside, it becomes necessary that I should acquaint 
my readers with the nature of the controversy on the point spoken 
of, and the existing state of the evidence concerning it» both literary 
and medallic. 

It is to be understood then that under the Constantinian dynasty, 
from Constantine himself downwards through the fourth century^ it 
is admitted on all hands that the diadem was, as Gibbon states, the 
distinctive, properly speaking,^ of the Augtuti or supreme Empe- 
rors ; while the laurel was the more proper badge of the Caesars : 
this latter being theirs indeed not exclusively, but in common with 
the Augusti.' The case of Julian is one excellently illustrative of 
the then general custom. He was in 355 made Caesar by his first 
cousin Constantius, the then reigning Emperor, (son to the great 
Constantine,) %«pK ▼« habiifAaroq, as Chrysostom expresses it,^ i. e. 
without the diadem distinctive ; in which station he continued for 
five years. Accordingly the medals struck by him during this 
period, both bear the inscription Caesar, and are all laurelled : witii 
the exception only of one struck at the precise conclusion of the 
period, conjoining the Casar and the diadem ; ^ which however 
confirms the rule, rather than violates it. For it seems that at the 
end of the five years, he was tumultuously voted into the dig^nity 
of Augustus, by the acclamations of the soldiery ; and struck the 
medal, apparently, while waiting the confirmation of their vote by 
Constantius.^ On which occasion of his election the soldiers, having 

* I say, properiy tpeaking : because there are one or two exceptional cases under 
die Constant i n i an dynasty, which will be noted by me afterwards. See Note* 
p. 449 infrJL 

. ' The medals of the AngutU^ throngh the greater part of the fourth oeninry, 
from Constantine IndusiTe downwards, appear perpetually laurelled on medals, as 
well as diademed. 

* Oiat. 64 in S. Babyl. 

* On the hat there is inscribed, d. n. julianus nob. cje& round Julianas head 
diademed ; on the reyerse, vor. v. vult. This shews that the coins were struck at 
the end of his Caesarean qoinqnenniom. See Spanheim, Tom. ii. p. 385. 

* Zonaras reports, says Yalesius ad Amm. Marcel, xx. 8, and Jnlian himself states 
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Bought in vain for a diadem, as the badge of that highest imperato- 
rial office, (so Ammianns Marcellinns tells the story,)' and when he 
had declined assuming his wife's head-band for a substitute, as being 
an ornament womanly and ill-omened, a military officer's honorary 
collar of merit, studded with gold-set stones, was taken and placed 
on his head ; that he might thus wear the semblance at least of that 
emblem of the Aug^tan dignity.^ Soon afterwards he assumed a 
proper diadem, ambitiously set with pearls and brilliants.^ And, 
says Philostorgius,^ as he had been previously five years ey o^iffiaT« 
Kaio-apof, in the inferior CsBsarean office and habit, he lived two 
years and a half afterwards cy ^a^i^furrt : i. e. in the state of impe- 
rial supremacy symbolized by the diadem. 

All this, as I said, is admitted. But the questions remain ; — ^Had 
this distinction of symbols been introduced by Diocletian, on his 
original institution of the new form of govenmient, under Augusti 
and Caesars ? Had the diadem been at all assumed by that time as 
a Roman imperatorial badge ? Or, if first subsequently adopted 
by Constantine, then at what time of his reign ? Before his first 
public act of profession of Christianity, or after it ? before or after 
that conffict with Maximin, immediately following after Constantine's 
profession of Christianity, which I have suj^osed to be the event 
symbolized by the figuration of the woman and diademed Dragon in 
Apoc. zii ? On these points different opinions have been held : and, 
with a view to a satisfEU^tory judgpoient on them, it may be well to 
consider the evidence with reference separately to the times before 
Diocletian, those under Diocletian, and those immediately after 
him at the commencement of the reign of Constantine. 

the same in Us Ep. ad Athen. tliat he wrote ConBtantiiu the report of this his elevEtion 
in the name of Cmr, not Atiguttutf with a view to conciliate him. Further Zosimns 
says that Julian dedaied to Constantius that he was ready, on his requiring it, nyr 
re Kaurapos tx^of o^coy, oiro^f if ro SuiSmia. So Spanheim. * xz. 4. 

' " Uti ooronatos speciem saltern obscniam snperioris prsetenderet potestatisi*' 
Amm. Hare. ib. It was the torques or collar of a draecmanHH^ dragon tUmdard-Uarer 
that was taken. Zonans gives a precisely similar report : describing the collar at the 
tame time more fully thus ; evti j(P^^^ '''" '^^ ro^ui^X**'' *^P<' rpcwror Xitfss 
t'jfprrft, xpM'eSffres. 

* So Ammianns zzL 1 ; ** Qninqnennalia Augustus jam edidit : et ambitiosa 
diademate ntebatur, lapidum fulgore distincto; cum inter exordia principat&a 
assompti rili coronA circumdatus erat.** 

« Hist. Ecdes. rii. 15. 
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1. Ab to the fir9i sera enquired into, (paBsing over the case of 
HeliogabaluB, whose wearing of a diadem is mentioned by Herodian 
as not his imperial, but his previouB pontifical badge, viz. as Priest 
to the Son,) ^ Aurdum (a. d. 270—275) ia the earliest Roman 
Emperor, whose assumption of it is directiy asserted in history. 
Says the younger Victor of him ; " He fizBt among the Romans 
wreathed his head with a diadem, and used predoos stones, and a 
gold-embroidered robe :"' and so too Jomandes, witii a slight 
addition of detail ; ** He first adorned his robes and shoes with 
precious stones, and his head with a diadem"^ An iUnstrative 
medal is given by IVistanus, exhibiting Aurdian diademed on its 
face« and on the reverse Vaballathns, an oriental Prince allied with, 
or yfiho had submitted to him;^ but whether unquestionably au- 
tiientic, or not, I have not tiie means of ascertaining. Tliereis 
also a diademed medal of him, says Rasche,^ (whether this same or 
anotiier,) among the '' Numi Dads Arschotani/' At any rate there 
exist many well-known medalB of his, inscribed " Deo et Domino 
nostro Aurehano : *' ^ the memorials of his assumption to himsdf 
of the lordly and divine titles of oriental despotism ; and conse- 
quently, pro tanto, giving support to the historic asserticm of his 
having assumed the diadem and the dress characteristic of oriental 
Princes. 

2. Taming to Dioeletum, ifho succeeded to the Empire A.D. 985, 
only ten years after Aurelian, and who, with a view to the canying 
out of his new constitution for the Roman Empire, took the first 
step at once in 286, by the appointment of Maximian as joinU 

' Herodiim (B. t.) calk it rf^or AtAtiv «oAurt\«p xP'if 8<9i^i0-fi«Mr t and 
again, cis ctSoi riapift rt^anpf xpvffiw km \t0ois wouuXiip rifuoa. It was not hoir- 
ever properly a diadem ; says Cnper on Lactant M. P. xix. Plitiniu, p. S2^ git«t 
a medal lepretenting this emperor sacrificing, with the inscription, aicnui. dsl 

80LIS. KLAOIB. 

* ** Iste primus (so. Anreltaans) apnd Romanoa A\»Amnm capiti imieziilt, 
gemmisqne et amntA omni yeste, quod adhnc hte inoognitinn Ronaias BMrilms 
Tidebator, nsas est.'* Epitome. 

' ** Is primns gemmas yestibns calceamentisqne insemit, diademataqne in eapite.** 

* See Spanheim*s notice of this medal, nbi soprii; and Caper^s on LactantiaB 
M. P. xix. p. 461. He refers to Tristanvs lii. 211, for the medal. I speak doabt- 
fbllj of it, because Patinus, p. 430, giyes a similar medal, but with the Aureliaii^ 
head laurolled. 

• On the word Diadema, « See Eckhel ?ui. 36& 
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AugostuB with himself, and in 392 completed it by that of Con- 
stantiuB and Galenas as the two Caesars,—- I do not find any direct 
historical statement as to his making the diadem the badge of the 
Augnsti, the laurel of the CsDsars ; or any indeed as to his haying 
himself worn the diadem. Bat by both Eutropios and Jerome the 
fact is asserted of his having, as an imperial insigne, adorned his 
robes and shoes with gems, (the diadem's proper accompaniment,) 
jost like Aurelian : ' and so too says the Anthor of the :&v¥aytiyn 
'irtff ««y edited by Scaliger ; assigning the date of his first so doing 
to the year 292, after Galerios' retom from his victory over Narses, 
laden with predoos gems as a part of the Persian spoils.^ In some 
of his extant medals, too, gems alternate with the laarel on his 
orown : ^ though on other and most of his medals the laurel iq>pear8 
simply and alone. Moreover it is dear from the nearly cotemporary 
Treatise ascribed to Lactantius, De Moitibus Persecatornm, as weU 
as from other good evidence, that as the lamrel had not been yet 
set aside, so the purple was also retained ; indeed that this latter 
was in public a chief ensign of both the Augustan and the Csesarean 
imperial dignity.^ — So much as to Diocletian. With regard to his 

' ** Diodetianvs imperio Bomano primiu xegias oonraetadiiiiB fbimain, magis qpkm 
RomaiUB libeitstis, inTezit ; adoruique m jnnit, eilun ante emn cnncti lalataientur ; 
cnamentaqne gemmanm Tattibiii calceamentiaqve addidit. Mam piiiia imperii 
insigDe in cblamyde pnrpnreA tantiikm erat ; reliqna commnnia.** So Eatropiiis iz. 
26 : and similarly Jerome in Chron. ** Primiu Diodetianiu adonui te nt Demn, et 
gonmas Teatibai caloeamontiaqiiB inaeri juaait; c^ aato ena omnea Impeimtoraa 
more jndicum lalatareDtiir, et cklamydem porpuream i privato habita plna habennt.** 
Victor too notices his introduction of the ceremony of odoralMNi.— Lactantios, 
M, P. ZTiii, repceaenta Diocletian to ha?e objected to Maanntiua (Maiimian^s son) 
that he was too prond to adon his fiitber. 

* So Cnper on Lactant. M. P. iz. ** Anctor Suraysrynt 'Iwtfpmw h Scaligeio 
e^i^ia^*^ 395 nanat earn (Qalerima) re?eniim faiaae ^bAoitmi wwvKiipmfuita ^xwtu 
XiOmif ri/umv KM tMafrymptrmp: Dioeletianomqne tone primi)un ?eat« et cakeia Ki09a 
rifuots KOI XP*'* iMKc^/ameFOit nsnm esse ; et enadem jossisBe Qt» spreto salntandi 
Teteri more, adonietor.** He adda ; ** Sed Enaeblna iaitium hiqna aioiia xeSwt ad 
ann. 295 ; netam Tero Naraetem ad ann. 803.'* 

a •« Cnm QoronA ez lanio et gemmis, in aoro, apod Bandari.^ So Eckhel viii. 5. 
I may obaerre that in medals of some of the Empenofs following, aa of Constans for 
example, (see Patinas 4710 the jewels which alternate with the lanel axe se ahmi- 
dant» that it teems almost donhtiul whether the imperial head-hand Bujght not be 
called a diadem, as well aa a laniel crown. 

^ Lactantius M. P. ch. xiz, speaks of Biodetian giring his own. robe of porple 
to Hazimin, on making him Cssar : this shewing, aa the ooautteBtaton obserre, 
that the purple was the ensign of both the Angnslan and the Cmnrten dignity. So 
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co-Aug^tofl MaximioHf there oocurs ki the Panegyric pronounced 
hefore him by the orator MamertinaB at Treves, in the year 289, 
the following allusiye notice of his imperial insignia and pomp : 
" Your triumphal trabese, and consular fsaoes, and curule chairs, 
and splendid retinue of attendants, and that brilliant cirele of light 
which surrounds your divine head, are but the fear and most august 
ornaments of your merit." ^ A really remarkable sentence to our 
point : and in which the brilliant circle of light (which cannot of 
course be meant of the lack-lustre laurel crown) may most fitly 
and naturally be explained of the diadem and its brilliants ; 
so as it is in fact explained by the learned Valesius.^ It is 
however a passage not quite decisive : as the language may also 
possibly be understood of the golden radiated crown, worn not in- 
frequently by the Emperors at that time, so as Amdtzeniua explains 
it ; ^ though not I think of the nimbus, so as Eckhel suggests, 
somewhat inconsistently with himself/ I say posnblg understood 
of the radiated crown ; not probably. For the word " augustissima^* 
most august, makes it almost necessary that one at least of the in* 
signia mentioned should be properly Augustan f This the drcUt ^ 
light alone can be : and so only if explained of the diadem ; for the 
radiated crown was common to the Caesars. — ^Yet once more, pass* 
ing to Constantius and Galerhts, (the two Caesars till Diocletian's and 
Maximian's abdication in 304, then the two Augusti,) we find res« 

too ch. xzT. And in the cotemponiy PanegyricB other examples occnr ; e. g. in 
that of Eumeninfl to Constantine, ch. riii. In ch. xzr. of the M. P. Coostaatine ia 
•aid to have sent his laur&Ua imago to Galerius, to apprise him of his elevation to the 
imperial dignity, (that of Cenar, as it appears,) on his fiither^s death. — Constantine 
seems to have united l^epwpU with the diadem. For his wearing of the diadem 
was, we are told, customary with him : and in his Panegyric Eusehius speaks of his 
other dress thus ; ry nyt aiitrtxpr^s f|aiprry VMpifiK'gifAfutrt Soi^duwr, mu nfr 

' ^'Traben vestro triumphales, et £eMces consnlares, et tellse cuiules, et hsee 
obsequiomm stipatio et folgor, et ilia lux diyinnm yertioem daro orbe complectens, 
vestrorum sunt omamenta meritomm pulcheirima et augustiisima.** ch. 3. 

' Valesins thus explains it, in commenting on Ammianus Marodlinus^ notice 
(xxi. 1) of Julianas diadem, ** lapidum fiilgore distincto.** * Ad loc. 

* In Vol. riii. p. 503 he says ; ** Forte et nimbus est illnd capitis omamentum quod 
inter alia, kmquam Angiulis propriumy sic describit Mamartinus ; ' lUa fiiar, SucJ* 
At p. 504 he speaks of the ** nimbus purus,** (the same, I suppose, that he meant at 
p. 503,) as first appearing on a gold coin of Constantine. 

' The reader will observe Eekhers '^lon^iMifii Ai^fUitit propmtm ; ^ shoiring that 
he undentands the ont^vtluiisia as I do. 
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pecting the former the following very important statement made by 
Eiuebius : — " Having been disdnguiflhed at the first by the diadem of 
the imperial Ca$ar», and in that had his merit tested, he was after- 
wards adorned with the honor of the highest in mle among the Ro- 
mans : '* i. e. of the Avjpteti.^ A statement, says Spanheim, dis- 
tinctly ascribing the diadem to Constantius, even when Csesar : ' and 
which implies a higher distinctive head-ornament to the Augusti ; 
Boch as a diadem of superior value and lustre.^ Nay, even suppoang 
that Eosebhis used the word diadem in tiiis passage largely and in- 
aocuiatdy, and meant by it the rcfa^c* or laurel erown of the Csesa* 
rean dignity, still there is implied that the Augusti had some dis- 
tinctive head-ornament ; and that tiiis could not be the radiated crown 
is evident from what Eckhel tells us, that for some time previous the 
radiated crown had been lower in dignity than the laurel.^— As to 
GaleriuB there exists among the stBl extant medals of that Emperor 
one diademed, according to Tristanus. But, as it refers to quite the 
later part of his reign, after the accessioii of Constantine to the Em* 
pire, it may be better to note it under my third and next head. 

3. 1 now then pass on to Constantine^ And here it becomes necessary 
to mark the dates of the chief epochs of his earlier years in the impe- 
rial office. In 306 then, on his father Constantius' death, he became 
Cteear ; (Galerius, who soon after associated Severus with himself, 
being the then only surviving Augustus ;) and in 307» on appoint- 
ment by Maximian who had resumed the purple, Auguatua. In 310 
he put to death Maximian plotting against him: in 312 marched 
against Maxenthis, son to Maximian, who had established himself as 

' After the abdication of Diodotian and MaTimian, says he, m hie V. C. i. 18, 
lieros Aonrav KmvrwFnos wpmrof Avyaros ecu S^/Sosvi omfYopwtro' rofuw Kora^at 
ry rwr avre«p«r(i^iiy Ktuffopmi^ hahitum Kaftarpvititnfos, Km rmwif tantKif^tn ra 
9ptna' fttra 9ff npf cy rerois domfop', r^ rtnf wmrmm wupa 'Pmftmiots tttofffutro 

' M Conatantio eert^ paienti Impentotis ConsCantini, adhnc Cttiari diadema illi 
iastigio pecnliare trilniit omnino EnBobint.^ Spanheim, nbi lupriL 

* It it in this way Spanheim explains two farter medals of Constantine^s two sons 
Crispos and Constantine ; in which they appear weaiing the diadem, though still 
Csesars, as appears by the insoriptions. These are almost the only exceptions under 
the Constantinian dynasty to the usual nie of the diadem bcdng confined to the 
Aogusti. 

* ** Coronam rsdiotam fiiisse serins lanteA riliotem, (i. e. later than the times of 
Domitian,) aigmnentom oertom est nnmus aigenteos qui exhibet capita Balbini et 
Papieni Angg. et Oordiaai Ceesaris, lanreatis illis, hoc fadiato.** Tiii. 362. 

VOL. III. 2 O 
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Angastiis at Rome ; and, after one or two previous battleB in the 
north of Italy^ defeated and killed him in the battle of the lifilviBii 
Bridge. This was on the 27th of October, as the date is dsmij 
defined in his M. P. ch. 44, by Lactantios ; Constantine having just 
previously, either while on march with his army, according to 
Eusebius, or, as Lactantius relates it, the day before Ike battle of 
the Milvian Bridge, seen the feunoos vision of the Cross, and assomed 
it as hb ensign.' In the March 313 a. d. following, after two montfas 
spent at Rome, he issued, conjointly with Licinias, tlie fiunona ££ct 
of Milan in fiavor (^ Christianity ; after wUch Mayimin, having de- 
clared war against Constantine and Lidnius, was in the course of the 
same year defeated and died. — Such are the dates that concern ns. 
And from them I infer that the summer or autumn of 312' must 
be regarded as the probable date of Constantine*s first act of pro- 
fession of Christianity. At the times of his elevation as Cesar and as 
Aug^tus, Eusebius. it has been remarked, nowhere intimates his 
having been a Christian : nor in the two Panegyrics addreat to him 
in 309 and 310 is he addrest otherwise by the orators than as one 



> Eiuebios it a little indittmct and indefinitft in his naitatiTe of the 'viiien, (V. C. i. 
20—88,) in regard of time and place. He nemt at first to reprannt it «a oa— wing 
immediately before the expedition agunst Maxentius, some little time after the newt 
of the death of Galerins, which hiq)pened in Blay a. d. Sll. On the other hand in 
ch. 28 he speaks of the visioa as accorded to Constantine when on the onich sons* 
where with his whole army : To rpmuniKor war r§\KotMW^ voi wspciar avvcnvro. 
And what and whither this expedition, wUk kit uMa arm§ /bUowu^t bnt against 
Maxentius ? Farther, after describing the labarum as made by him in 6onaeq[Dence 
of the Tision, ch. 31, he b^giQS ch. 32 with, AMA Toirra fiutpov irtpow. On the other 
hand Lactantins is express in fixing it to the day before the final battle with Maxen- 
tius Oct. 27, 812 ; and both Balnsius ad loc and other Annotators that 1 hmy% nad on 
Lactantius and Enaebini, regard this statement as decisi?e. It seems to me that the 
two accounts may be beat reconciled by supposing Constantine to have set <mt on th« 
expeditioB, which was in the summer of 312, after haiing a/tttfe prmo mt ^ had hi* 
mind anxious and thoughtful on the subject ; and that Constantine may hsiTe told 
Eusebius that it was in answer to prayer, while on the mareh, and bafore one of the 
battles against Maxentius, that the Tision was given. So the report handed down as 
that of Artemius the soldier-martyr : ^ ContA Maxentium helium difficiltimom 
ineunti signum cruds appamit in ccelo : nos enim qui beUo interfiiimna ngxuna vidi- 
mus, totusque eonspexit exercitns.** (I take this firom the Vita Constnntini by De 
La Baone, prefixed to the Pansgyrip on Mazimi|ui a^d Constantine, (Ed. Anndtaeaii 
Utrecht 1720) VoL L p. 300. Balusius too cites it, in hb Note on the M. P.adkc) 
And so too the more tmstirorthy testimony of the Orator NaMiios, in his Ptaaaeync, 
(ch. 14) pronounced before Constantine in the year 321. 

' I follow Gibbon in this chronology of the march of the campaign. 
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8tfll profeMedly of the old religion.— The importsnce of this fact to 
otir presesot qaestioD' arifles hence. Besides other nndonhted dia* 
demed medals of CcMistantme, the dates of which are not fixed hy 
any thing on the medals themselyes, and of which some, as Eckhel 
states it, may very possibly have been of as early a date as a.d. 308,^ 
there is one fixed to the year 812 by its note of his being then in 
his second cansuUh^*^ Moreover in the ezergae there are the let- 
ters P L N ; signifying that it was coined at Lyam? not at Rome : 
and coined conseqoentlyy we may probably infer, nnder direc- 
tions given before his march ; that is, before his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. So that in fine the diadem, in so fiir as Constantine was 
concerned, may be considered as a Roman imperial badge already 
worn by him, while $tUl profeesedfy of the old Pagan r«/i^Mm.-— I have 
to add farther, with reference to this commencement of the Constan* 
tinian sera, that Tristanns describes a medal of Gaterhte, of date 
somewhere between 807 and 31 1, in which that Emperor and Lidnios 
appear both of them diademed,^ also Ihat in the Plates of Pkitinas, p. 



> I refer to Eckhel*! list of the Numi Vagi of Conttantixie, given by him Vol. Tiii. 
p. 78 et seq. the dates of which numi he iocladet between a. v, SOS and A. d. 337. 
The heads on these coins he describes (p. 79) as -very generally laoielled, fmpkm&ji 
diadnmdj and sometinies helmeted or with a radiated crown ; besides one only with 
a nimbus. ** Horom aliqnos yerisimile est jam anno P. X. 308 signatos fiiisse.^ He 
adds one or two indices of later date ; for example that of having Com*, in the ezer- 
gae, the abbreriation for Constantinople, the date of the btulding of which was a. o. 
380. Bat he intimates no opinion whatsoeTer against the diadmmd medals of these 
mmi vagi^ being referable very possibly jost as moch as the others nndiademed to 
the mrtier yeoa of Constantine^s Aogastan imperial role, from a. n. 308 to 313 ; as 
well as to the later years of hisnign afterwards. 

* It is thns described by Eckhel p. 74. 

( CoNCTAMTTOB. P. F. A0O. Cspat djadwnatnm cam maigaritis.- 
I p. M. nu p. 008. n. p. p. Fignim doplici comni-copiB insidens, d. scipionem ; in 
anA astrom ; in imo P. i^ n* 

* So Rasche : the letters P.L. signifying Percossom Logdnni, the n. the particolar 
oflicina of the Mint. 

* It is thns described by Tristanus, Commentaires p. 428. 

^ Les deoz effigies de Galerim Ataximiamui^ appeU^ Jomm depais quHl fiit An- 
guste, et de Licmku fidt Casar par lay, tons denx cooronnea de dkulemea dont 
Licinias panist coarert da manteao, oa chappe oonsnlaite» appell^ palmata . Entre 
eox denx il y a one VieUnn^ qni leor met k chacan one coaronne sor la teste : 
taqoeUe est moat^ sor an globe, que Oalere Mazimien tient dans sa main ; h^oelle 
Licinias soastient de la sienne, comme lay aidant k porter le ferdean de Tempire.** 

Instead of *" Licinias ihit Oaiar,** Tristan should ha?e said, '' feit Ai^paU s " for 
Echkel has shown, (nii. 62, 63,) on both historic and medaltic evidence, that 
Lionias was made Augostos at once, withoat the preliminary step of appointment 

2 G 2 
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454, there ib given a duuleMMf medal of the Emperor Alexamdir: wlio^ 
having heen appointed Pro-Praetor in Africa by Galerins' Angwtenool* 
league Sevems, aaaomed the pmrple aoon after Sevems' o fc rtlum r hj 
Maxentina a.d. 807, but was in 31 1 deteted and kiBed.^ The imi* 
medal ia given also, I see, by Mediobaibua. Now though ^ kMer 
be an author not fiilly to be truated, there haa never, I bdieve, been 
any impeachment of the character of Patinito : himself a learned and 
very experienced medaHiat ; and who, at the dose of his Pk^efooe, 
after invdghing agaanat Gbfanua* inaccaraciea and frauds^ the origi- 
nals of many of whose engraved medals, he says, ** no one ever has 
seen^ or ever will see," aasures ua that, to guard against all mia- 
takes, he had admitted no single medal into hia Plates but thooe of 
which. A« had 9een ih$ arigmals witik his <mn m^$. ^ 
' On the whole the &ir and reasonable ocmduaioa to be drswn 
Irom the evidence before ua seems to me to be aa fiiUowa :— -diat uei- 
der the Diocletian dynasty, while the purple and the laurel atiU ooa« 
tinned as before the more usual badge of eminre» ahke te the Au* 
gusti and the Cssars, yet that the August!, over and above tiioae 
older ensigns, continued the use at court of the silken gemmed or 
gold-embroidered robe, together with its natural and usual aooom- 
paniment the diadem,' that had been introduced by their afanoat 



to the CiBMnliip. Thoa the dhdemi are on two Ai^uaiL As liwahim 
AttgnituB by Galerim on Sefonu death A. D. SO?, and Oalerios himself died A. D* 
811, the date is approximately fixed as between 807 and 811 ; and most proliafalj 
807, with nferenoe to Lidnius* appointment to the Angostan dignity. 

* The inscription on thefiioeis Imp. Albx^ndbk p.p. avq. On the 
Invicta Boma Fblix Kaethago. 

* ** £o coDiilio ex nanmonin typis dbUos admisi, am ^ iionwi ipm proio^fpot 
lit awrjKinam.** 

I hare farther had sent me firom the British Museum a drawing of a medal of 
LuMm with the head diademed, of a somewhat later date than aj>. 813; as his am 
appears alio on it ; with the inscriptions and types following. 

On the fitoe, d.o. Jovii. Licmi. mvicT. Auo. ar cabb. Baits of Liciaios and his 
•on holding up a Victory together. 

On the roTone, JoVL t. vjct. oomssh. dd. mn. AVOb sr CAas. Below M. k. p. A 
man standing, with ipear in left hand, and the right enqi^ and opso, is erowned by 
Victory standing. 

Medals yery similar in most respects, bat diflennt in others, are deeoAed by 
Eckhel Tiii. 65. The mane of the Casar Lidnias in the inscription littiti tlie dale of 
the medal to somewhere between 317 and 828. Both the date and the JmM i»tte 
inscription mark Licinius as a Pagan. 

' So Synesios conjoins them^ as if introduced at the sane time, in his Ontita 
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immedkite predecessor Anxelian : and that thus with Constantine its 
use was no innovation, but ailopted froin his fiither ConstantiQS ; and 
only made by him, from the commencement of his Angustan sapre^ 
BBaey, more habitual. This view seems to me to soit all the well- 
attested histarie facts of the case, that we have seen drawn out so 
faDy ia evidence; nor am I aware that there is any comiter historic 
testimony of Tslae, that is inconsistent with it. Taking Eckhel's 
ooonter-authorities, as the ablest of the advocates for a Constai^tinian 
commencing date, what the ytnaiger Victor says is, not that Con* 
stantme first introdacedit» but " that he adorned his royal robe with 
gems, and his head with a perpeiual diadem : " ^ what JUmm sati* 
rizes is Constantine's luxnrioas robes and woman-like adornment of 
the £bu» ; ' still without a word of his having fint introduced the 
diadem : nor again is there a word at all more to that effect in the 
quotation given from Syneikuf The only authority that sniqports 
Edchel^s view is the Chromeom Jiexandrmum, saying, "He first 
wore the diadem adorned with pearis : " ^ a Chrbnidle'this however 
of the 8th Century, and of the value of which Eckhel himself thus 
speaks, with reference to quite another point, a few pages after : 
** One's fedth is not to be extorted on so weighty a matter by a 
Chronide filled with so many trifles and sillinesses." ^ Is it likely, 
I must beg to ask, if the diadem had been an introduction of Con- 
atantinc'^ that Eusebins (not to name other contemporaries also) 



OMpi /lan^tMtf, as .«Ktraetod from Petariiit* Latin tnadation by Eckhel, TiiL SO. 
** Qiioiiam tanpon RomaiiM rat ndiotMie halmitMM» patat ? Nam ez qaopaipaimti 
et inanmti aatif, lapilloiqiia ez montibiis et barbaio man qumitoa alke ndimitb 
•lioa mbligatia, alioa dogitb, alios appenditiiy alioo imidetu P ** 

' ** H«bitom lagiom gamni% et wput ezoraana perpetoo diademate.** It is this 
Victor w\to azpreiily amigna the Jlnt nae of the diadam to Anrelian. See Note * 
p. 446BapfiU 

* mpaii4 (tc. 4 Kcfrramrot) wpos rni^ Tpufify. 'H Sff ihtokafiava fnoKoKms, mu 
vfptfioKan reif w^x^t, wwvXais 'n avror wouukoa aaniraaa^ to led him Ibrwaid 
to the Goddem A^Mrticu Cmia. tab fin. 

* Pleriooa to the paamge cited in Note ' p. 452, Syneahia had thrown the blame <m 
eailier Piineea (that ia eazUer than Aieadinai) who had fim introdoeed the dreea 
and habita of lozofy : **Nec enim ittnd tuA a^ frnnmi m nm ; led eonnn qui primi 
morbi illioa aoctorea extitenmt ; peetemqne eam, aommo in pretio habitam, tempo* 
nm ■accemioni tndiderunt.** 

* ** Cooatantiniu primua tulit diadwwa onatam maigaritis.** 
« M Chionicaa tot migia naniiaqae rafbrtiim.** p. W. 
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■bould hftTe never made alluncm to the lemarkaUe fibct ? — ^There 
iBmanui therefive cm EekheK's side only tiie evidenoe of medBla; 
^diicfa, however, with referenoe to Emperors reigning b^ote Gba* 
stantine's overthrow of Mazestinay. is on'my side of the qaestioa» 
as we have now seen, not altogether wanting. And considering' 
that even mider the Consfamtinian dynasty, after tiie diadem had 
been fully established as the chief Angostan enngn, yet stiU the an* 
cient lanrel wbs stamped most frequently, as if by a kind of prescript 
tive right, on the imperial coins, it seems to me that we could hardly 
aigne from, the diadem's almost entire absence on the coins of the 
Diocletian dynasty to its equally general disuse by those Emperors 
themsdves ;^ even were historic testimony wanting, whidi we have 
seen it is not, to contradict such a view.— As to the diadem's use as 
a Roman imperial ensign a little before the final struggle with Maxi- 
min the evidence is dear : and this not by Constantine alone ; but, 
as it appears, I think, from a review and comparison of the whole 
existing and historic medaUic evidence, by other cotemporary Roman 
E^mperors also.^ Under which dreumstances it might surdy most 
fitly be introduced into the figuration of the P&gan Dragon, when 
not yet dii^KMsest altogether of the empire of the City of the seven 
hills ; as being now at length tiie mark of highest Roman imperial 
dignity, and already beginning to supersede the older lanrd badge. 
Especially as it appears to me nearly incredible that while a Western 
Emperor used the diadem ensign, Maximin, the Eastern Emperor, 

* Nothing can better illnilnite the veaaonableneeB of what I hero etftte, than E(&- 
fael*e own obeenration on the total absence of the letters D. N. (signifying Dommm 
Nc$ter) from the eeias stnek by Diodetian while actually Bmperor ; although, aeeoid- 
ing to ^e undoubted testimony of historians, he required and reoM?ed that aivpellataoB 
dnring Us Etoperanhip. For the letters, it seems, only appear on the coins struck by 
order of the immediately sneeeeding Emperors, afttr J)iod0lim*t tMicaHom. **Elii, 
ut snpri ex Victoro docnimns, (in Caesarib.) appeUari so Domimm ae Dmm Tolnit, 
tamen titnlaa Domkd Ncahri^ qoamdin imperinm tennit, ejus monetam non invasit; 
sed insertos primdm est 4 sncoessoribos Aogostis, in eos nmnos qoos refrenatia 
cansA senioribos Augustis cndi fecero.** Eckhel, Vd. tiIL p. 14. The tide DomAum 
and the i^torfemhead^liand were so associated in Boman liews, that the same reasons 
which pTOYonted Diocletian fiem iminessittg the fimner on his coins, would prefcnt 
him almost equally from impiaanng the fatter. Under the Conatantinlan dynasty 
both alike appear. 

' Rome being stall theoretically the capital of the whole Empire, it is to be rs- 
membered, according to DiecMan^ eonsfitation ; of its Asfam p«t, under one of 
the Emperon ; as well as of its WuUrmf uder another. 
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and most Datoral follower conaeqiieatly, in respect of their dress and 
habitB, of his predecessors Anrelian, Diodetian, and, I may add, 
Galerinsy—- that he should have been the one least oriental, and sole 
adherent to the older and less ambitioiis omainent of the laurel. 
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